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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 


This Glossary of the Tribes and Castes found in the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
on the North-West Frontier of India, is based upon the works of 
the late Sir Denzil Charles Jelf [bbetson, K.C.S.I., Lientenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, and of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, C.S.I., now Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Revenue Department. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Report on the Punjab Census of 188] was 
reprinted as Punjab Hthnography. Volume III of the present com- 
pilation will include the rest of this Glossary, and Volume I will 
comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil [bbetson’s Report 
which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli- 
gions and other subjects, supplemented by the matter contained 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
1891, and from other sources. 

This Glossary embodies some of the materials collected in 
the Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in 1900, 
under the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., but it has no pretensions to finality. The compiler’s aim 
has been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
detail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
have made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
its tribes or the evolution of caste. For information regard- 
ing the various theories which have been suggested on those 
topics the reader may be referred to the works of Sir AlexandeT 
Cunningham,* Bellewt and Nesfield.} 

The Census Report for India, 1903, and The Races of India 
may also be referred to as standard works on these subjects. — 


It is in contemplation to add to Volume ITI, or to publish as 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work, 





Beste a eee 
* Archzological Survey Reports: more especially Vols. If, Vo and XIV for the Punjab, 
Also his Ancient Geography of India, The Buitdaist Period, 1874, 


t+ Races of Afghanistan and Yusefzai, 
t Brief view of the Caste System of th? North-Western Peavinces and Oudh : Allahabad, 1885, 





il 
together with appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 


numerous sections, septs and clans into which the tribes and 
castes of these Provinces are divided. 


A few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
Glossary. To ensure brevity the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the word “ District” ¢.y., by “ Lahore” the District 
of that name must be understood thus “ in Lahore ” is equivalent 
to the “in the District of Lahore,” but by “at Lahore ”’ is 
meant “in the city of Lahore.” 


The printing of the name of a caste or tribe in capitals in 
the text indicates thata reference to the article on that caste 
or tribe is invited for fuller information. References to District 
or State Gazetterrs should be taken to indicate the latest edition 
of the (‘azetter; unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
Settlement Ieport indicate the standard Report on the Regular 
Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re- 
ference to an earlier or later report. 


Certain recognised abbreviations have also been used, e./., 


J.R.A.S,, for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J.A.S.B., for the Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Notes and Queries, 1883-85. 

I.N.Q., for Indian Notes and Queries, 1886. 

N.ILN.Q,, for North Indian Notes and Queries, 1891-26. 

E.H.1., for Elhot’s History of India. 

T.N,, for Raverty’s Translation of the T'abayat-i-Nasiri. 

In certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultural tribes 
have been compiled by District Officers for administrative pur- 
poses in connection with the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of 1900), and these lists have been 
incorporated in the present Glossary for facility of reference. 


The two following extracts from an Address delivered by the 
late Sir Denzil Ibbetson on the Study of Anthropology in India to 


mn 


the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are re-printed 
here as of permanent interest and value :— 


« Another scheme which suggested itself to me some years ago, and 
met with the approval of Sir Charles Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I unfortunately 
never found leisure to carry out. It was to publish typical custom-sheets 
printed with a wide margin.* The printed portion would give a typical 
set of, say, marriage ceremonies, divided into short paragraphs, one for 
each stage. The inquirer would note opposite each paragraph the depar- 
tures from the typical ceremonial which he found to obtain among the 
people and in the locality under inquiry. The iain lines of these and 
similar ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considerable area, 
and the system, which is of course capable of indefinite expansion, would 
save @ deal of writing, would suggest inquiry, would be a safeguard against 
omissions, and above all, would bring differences of custom into prominence. 


* * * * *% * 


“ And now I have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and you will, I am sure, be relieved to know that I shall be brief. What 
is the use of it all ? I must premise that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. ‘I'o some of you, I fear, I shall appear profane, but I take 
it that the spirit which animates the true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collector or the postage stamp maniac. He 
yearns for more knowledge, not because he proposes to put it to any 
definite use when he has possessed himself of it, but because he has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevertheless, it isa question which, if 
we do not ask ourselves, others will ask for us, and it behoves us to have 
our answer ready. In the first, place, it is impossible to assert of any 
addition, however apparently insignificant, to the sum of human knowledge, 
that it will not turn out to be of primary importance. The whole fabric 
of the universe is so closely interwoven, mesh by mesh, that at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner we may begin unravelling, we may presently assist 
in the loosening of some knot which has barred the progress of science. 
What Philistine would look with other than contempt upon the study of 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterflies, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Yet from these 
three sources have been drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strong- 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of which we are hardly 
able to appreciate, because it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of every thinking man. But we need not trust to 
the vagueness of the future for evidence of the value of our studies in 
India. They have already cast a flood of light upon the origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the course of British 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to say that, had we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, the recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” 


The scientific spirit which inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropological research in the Punjab and 





Ze ee method was adopted in carrying out the Ethnographic Survey in these Provinces, 
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North-West Frontier Province. The practical importance of an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
folk-lore, traditions, survivals and superstitions cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and the present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a closer study of them will, for example, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary law. 


GLOSSARY 


PUNJAB TRIBES AND CASTES. 
A * 


Apazal, a section of the Ydsufzai Pathéns, found in Buner. 


Appa Kauet, one of the six septs of the Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai 
Pathdéns, found in Peshawar. 


Aspissi, the name of the ruling family of the Daéddpotrds who are 
Nawibs of Babéwalpur and claim descent from the Abbasside dynasty 
of Egypt: see Datdpotra and Kalhord, 


Aspit, a small caste of Muhammadans found in Kédngra and the 
Jaswin Dan of Hoshidrpur. The Abdéls are divided into 12 folis 
or septs. The Abddls of Kangra do not associate with those of 
Sukhér and Nurpur. The Abddls are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at Rdjput funerals, at which they 
precede the body singing aod playing dirges, ben or birldp. In 
the time of the Raj4s when any Ré4jput was killed in battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing his dirge. hua they sang dirges for 
R4m Singh, wazir of Nurpur, and Shém Singh, Atdriw4l4, who had 
fought against the British, and for R4j4 Rai Singh of Chamba. 
The Abdals now sing various songs and attend Rdjput weddings. 
They are endogamous. <Abdal means ‘lieutenant’ (see Platts’ 
Hind. Dicty,, s.v.) and is the name of a class of wandering 
Muhammadan saints.»* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Chihil Abddél of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abdals in Bengal see Risley, People of India, 
pp. 76 and 119. 

Appat, an Ardin clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 


Appitf, (1) | term once applied generally to all Afghdns (q. v.), but 
now apparently obsolete: (2) the name of a famous family of the 
Saddozai Pathdus which gave Afghanistan its first Afghdn dynasty : 
Now known as Durrani, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to derive its name trom Abdél 
or Avdal bin Varin bin Sharkhaban b. Sarban b. Qais, who received 
this name from Kwhdéja Abé Ahmad, an abdalt or saint of the Chishtid 


“Tt is the plur. of badal, ‘substitute,’ and the Abdal, 40 in number, take the fifth place 
in the Safi hierarchical order of saints issuing from the great Qutb, Also called ‘Rukaba,’ 
* guardians,’ they reside in Syria, bring rain and victory and avert calamity: Encyclopadia 
of Isldm, s, v. p. 69. 


} Bee Abdal svpra, 





2 Abdali—Adam Khel. 


order. Driven from their lands near Qandahér by the Ghalzai, the 
Abdali had long been settled near Hordt, but were restored by Nadir 
Shéh to their old homo, and when Ahmad Shéh became king at 
Qandahiar his tribe served as a nucleus for the bow cuipire. Influenced 
by a fagir named Stbar Shih he took the title of Durr-i-durrdn, 
‘pearl of pearla.” The two principal Abdali clans are the Popalzai, 
(to which belonged the royal section, the Sadozai) and the Barakza : 
M. Longworth Dames in Hucycl. of Islam, p. 67. 


AppaLke, & Kharrai clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Apputr (avadhita),* a degree or class of the celibate Gosains who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to tho matdari or dsanddrt 
class. See Gosain. 

Anuira, the modern Ahir (q. 2.). 

Apaarantai, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (q. v.). 


Anka, a sept of Réjputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Chand, 
16th Réjé of Kahlar. 


Aniana, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan: (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, foand in Montgomery and the Minchindbid nizdmat of 
Bahdwalpur. 


Appa, an ancient tribe of Jit status found in Sindh and the Bahéwalpur 
State. It is credited with having introduced the arts of agriculture 
into the south-west Punjab and Sindh in the proverb :— 


Karn bakhshe kiror. 
Abre bakhshe hal di or. 
‘Let Réji Karn give away crore of rupees, the Abra will give what 
ho oarns by the plough.’ 


The tribe is also said to be an offshoot of the Sammas and is 
numerous in Bahéwalpur. 


Asti, a J&t clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 
AswAni, a Pathdin clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 


AcuA Kuet, an important clan of the Marwat Pathdns, found in 
Bannu, 


Acui-Limo (Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Kanawar. ‘they wear masks of skin with conch shells for 
eyes and a dress to which woollen cords are so attached that in 
dancing they spread out. The women play a large tambourine, and 
the men @ small drum shaped like an hour-glass. Parties of five, 
—two men, two women and a boy—perform their dance. 


Acaray, an agricultural clan, found in Shéhpur. 


AcuArj(4), see under Brahman: syn. Mahébrahman. 


Apam Kaew, one of the eight principal clans of the Afridi Pathéns! 
said to be neither Gar nor Sdmil in politics. They have four 
septs—Hassan Khel, Jaw4ki, Galli and Ashu Khel. 

~ * Avadhuta is also the name of a Vaishnava sect. Ramanand founded the Ramawat sect 

whom he called Avadhuta, because his followers had ‘shaken off’ the bounds of narrow. 
mindedness, To this sect belonged Tulsi Dis, one of whose works was the Vairagya-Sandi- 


pani or ‘kindling of continence,” (Notes on Tulsi Dds, by Dr, G. A. Grierson, Indian 
Antiquary, 1893, p. 227), 


Adan Bhihi—Ahangar, 3 


Avan Saif, a Sikh sect or, more correctly, order, founded by Adan 
Shéh, a disciple of Kanhyd Lal, the founder of the Sewépanthia 
(q. v.). 

Avu-nita, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogia (q. v.). 


Apmiu, a sept of the Gakkhars (q. v.). 


Appaniai, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the original 
(addi) faith (or to the ddi-granjth): ef. Census Report, 1891, § &8, 
but see Adh-nath. 

Apvait, a Hindu sect which maintains the unity of the soul with God 
after death. 


Arauin, pl. Afaghina: syn, Rohilla or Rohela and Pathan (q. v.), The 
earliest historical mention of the Afghéns occurs under the year 
1024 A.D. (414-15 Hijri) when Mabmud of Ghazni made a raid 
into the mountains inhabited by the Afghénf4n—after his return 
from India to Ghazni-—plundered them and carried off much booty.* 
Afghén tradition makes Kashighar or Shawé4l their earliest seat, 
and the term Afghdnistan or land of the Afghdns is said to be, 
strictly speaking, applicable to the mountainous country between 
Qandahér and the Derajét, und between Jalalébaéd and the 
Khaibar valley on the north and Siwi and Dadar on the south, 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of Afghénis- 
tan. The Afghdns used to be termed Abdalis or Awdélis from 
Malik Abdél under whom they first emerged from the Sulaimdén 
Range and drove the Kéfirs or infidels out of the Kabul valley. 
‘(See also s. v. Pathén, Bangash, Dildz4k), By religion tho 
Afghéns are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 
saint the ‘Afghén Qutb,’ Khwd4jah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhtidér, Kéki 
of Ush (near Baghdéd) who probably gave his name to the Qutb 
Minér at Delhi. 


Acari, Agri or Agarié “a worker in salt,” from dgara, salt-pan. The Agaris 
are the salt-makers of R4jputdna and of the east and south-east Punjab, 
and would appear to be a true caste.t In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chittaur. All are Hindus, and 
found especially in the Sultdnpur tract on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, where they make salt by evaporating the brackish 
water of the wells. Socially they rank below the Jats, but above Lohdars. 
A proverb says : “ Thaak, the jawdsa, the Agari and the cartman—when 
the lightning flashes these give up the ghost,” apparently because the rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf. Nonaar. 


Aacarwit, a sub-caste of the Banids (q. v.). 

Aafe, a doubtful synonym of Agari (q. v.). 

Aawina, a Jét clan (agricultural), found in Multén. 
Auanaar, a blacksmith. 


* For fuller details see the admirable articles by Mr. Longworth Dames on Afghdnistén 
i Afridi in the Encyclopedia of Islam (London: Luzac & Co.) now in course of pub- 

ication, 

t But the Agaris are also said to be a mere sub-caste of the Kumhars, In Kumaon <dgar¢ 
means an “iron-smelter”: N.I.N.Q. 1, §§ 214, 217. It is doubtful whethep Agra derives 
its name from the Agaris, as there is an Agra in the Peshawar valley. For an account of the 
salt-industry in Gurgaon, see Gurgaon Gazetteer, 1884, page 57. 


4 Ahari—Ahir. 


Anizf, a doubtful synonym of Aheri (q. v.). 

Autni (4), Heri, Ahéri (?), an out-caste and often vagrant tribe, found in the 
south-east Punjab, and originally immigrant from Réjpitana, especi- 
ally Jodhpur and Bikéner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattle, but the Aherf, who appears to be usually 
salled Heri in the Punjab, is by heredity a hunterand fowler. He 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti- 
vates land in Hissér, while in Karnél he makes saltpetre.* In ap- 
pearance and physique Aheris resemble Baurias, but they have no 
dialect of their own, and are not, as a body, addicted to criine. 

Of their numerous gots the following are foand in the Bawal 
nizamat of Nébha :— 


Bhata. Gahchand. Panwal. 
Chéhurwal. Ghaman, Rathor. 
Chéran. Gogal. Ségaria. 
Chandaélia. Gotdla. Sailingia. 
Dekhta. Ha&jipiria. Samelwal. 
Dahinwél. Jbindia. Sandlas. 
Dahmiwal. Junbal. Sdrsut. 
Dharoria. Mahta. Sendhi. 
Dhériheria. Mewéal. 


The Aheris are almost all Hindds, but in the Phulkidn States a few 
are Sikhs. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
Masdni and specially affect Bébaji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
Khetrp4l. In marriage four gots are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the Dhdnaks,f and 
Chamarwé Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions, 
The Ndiks, who form a superior class among the Heris, resemble 
them in all respects, haviog the same gots and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry or even take water 
from each other’s hands. On the other hand the Aheri is said to 
be dubbed Thori as a termof contempt, and possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 

For accounts of the Aheris in the United Provinces, see Elliot’s 
Glossary. 

Air. The name Ahir is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit abhira, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current. t 

The Abhirs’ own tradition as to their origin is, that a Brahman once 
took a Vaisya girl to wife and her offspring were pronounced amat- 
sangya or outcast; that again a daughter of the amat-sangyds married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called abhirs (i.e, Gop4s or 
herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. 


They are chiefly found in the south of Debli, Gurg4on, and Rohtak 
and the Phulkfén States bordering upon these districts, and in this 





®Aheris also work in reeds and grass, especially at making winnowing-baskets and 
stools of reed. : 

+The Aherfs claim that they will not take water from a Dhdnak, as the Chuhras do. 
Yet they rank no higher than the latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove filth. 

ene of Cisse is ee ee due he hs fact that Sri Krishna had once killed 
asbake, But according to the Mad-Bhagwat, Askand 10, Addhiyae 17, Sri Kri id‘30 
kill the snake, but brought it out of the Jumna, PRG Ee emmerae te 


Ahir groups. 5 


limited tract they form a considerable proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The first historical mention of the Abhfras occurs in the confused 
statements of the Vishnu Purina concerning them and the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Bahlikds and other outlandish dynasties which succeeded 
the Andhras in the 3rd century A. D. 

In the 4th century the Abbfras, Arjundyanas and Mélavas are de- 
scribed as republican tribes settled in eastern R4jputéna and Mélwa.* 

They are divided into three khanps or sub-castes :— 

(1) the Nandbansi, who call themselves the offspring of Nandé, the 
foster-father of Sri Krishna.t 

(2) the Jddibansi, who claim to be descendants of the Y&di, a 
nomadic race. 

(8) the Gudlbansi, who say that they are descended from the Guélé 
or ‘herdsman’ dynasty and the Gopis, who danced with the 
god Krishna ia the woods of Bindraban and Gokal. ° 

The Jéddbansi Ahirs are mostly found in the Ahirwatit and Haridna, 
while the Nandbansjs and Gudlbansis are found in Mathura and 
Bindraban. 

All three sub-castes are endogamous and avoid four gots in marriage. 


The gots of the Jadubansis are :— 


1, Abhiryé. 21, Jharudhyé, 39. Lanbé. 
2. Bachhwalyé. | 22. Kakrdlyé. 40. Lodiydé, 
3. Bélwan. 23, Kakudhya. 41. Mahlé. 
4, Bhankaryd. 24. Kalalyd. 42, Mandhér, 
5. Bhogwarya. 25. Kalgdn. 43. Mitha. 
6. Bhunkalan. 26. Kéankas., 44, Mohal. 
7. Bhisaryé4. 27. Karera. 45. Nagarya. 
8. Bhusld. 28, Khdalod. 46, Narbdn. 
9, Chatasya. 29. Kharotya. 47. Notiwél. 
10, Chura. 30. Kbarpara. 48, Pacharya. 
11. Débar. 31. Khatodhyé from 49, Sénp. 
12. Dahiyé. Khatode in Pati4la.| 50. Sonéryé. 
13, Datarli. 32. Khiswa. 51, Sulténya, 
14, Dholiwal. 33, Kholé. 52. Thokardn., 
15. Dhundalé. 34, Khorry4. 53. ‘Tohénid, 
16, Dumdolyé4. 35. Khosé. 54. ‘Lundak. 
17. Harbalé. 36. Khurmya. 55. Solangia, original- 
18. Jddam. 87. Kinwél. ly Solanki R4jpits, 
19. Jdnjaryd. 33, Kosalyd from Koslf 
20. Jarwal. in Rohtak, 


*V, A. Smith, Ancient History of India, pp. 240 and 250, 

+ Sri Krishna, through fear of R4j4 Kans, was changed for Nand's daughter and so 
brought up by him, Nand wasan Ahir; Krishna, a Kshatrya. J&di was the son ot Jagat 
from whom Krishna was deseended, and the J4dibanst also claim descent from him, , 

t Another account says that the Ahirwati is held by the Jédubansf and Nandbansf 
who smoke together, whereas the Gudlbans{ will not smoke with them (in spite of the 
latters’ inferiority). 

Tt is not easy to define the boundaries of Ahfrwati. It includes Rewdri and the country 
to the west of it; Réth or Bighauta lying to the south-west of that town and apparently 
overlapping it since Narnaul appears to lie in the R&th as well as in the Ahirwatf, 


Ahir origins. 


56. Bhanotra, originally Nathéwat R4jputs, from Amla Bhanera 
in Jaipur: their ancestor committed murder and fled, finding a refuge 
with the Ahirs: and 

57. Déyar, originally Tunwar Réjputs till995 Sambat: the legend 

is that Anangpél had given his daughter in marriage to Kali Rajé of 
Dhérénagar, but her husband gave her vessels for her separate use, and 
she complained to her father. Anangp4l would have attacked his 
son-in-law but his nobles dissuaded him, and ao he treacherously invited 
K4lG to his second daughter’s wedding. Kali came with his four 
brothers, Parmar, Nil, Bhawan and Jagpdl, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to the Ahirs, from whom K4li took @ bride and thus founded 
the Dayar got. 


Some of the Nandbansf gots are :— 


1, Bachhwél. 4, KKhatbén. 
2. Harbanwéal. 5. Pacharyd. 
3. Kaholi. 6. Rébar. 


7. Sanwary4. 


The Ahirs again give their name to the Ahirwati dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round Nérnaul, Kanaudh and Rewéri. It differs 
little, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of the south-east Punjab ; * for 
a full account of it and its local varieties the reader must be referred to 
the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, pp. 49—51 and 2338—241, 


The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec- 
tion with Sri Krishna,t they affect Shivaji, Devi and Thdkarji. They 
also worship Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur in the Bawal nizémat 
of Ndbha and who is said to be a black snake: hence no Abfr will kill 
a black snake. In Saharanpur their marriage deities are Braho and 
Bar deotas, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab.{ 


Ahir women dress differently to those of the Jat trikes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red muslin, Bat in 
Jind they are said to wear a gown (lengha) of blue cloth, 


The Ahirs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, but in the 
‘Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 
and somewhat superior to the Jat. They are of the same social 
standing as the Jét and Gijar, who will eat and smoke with them; 
but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant 
race in any considerable tract, Perhaps their nearest approach to 
such a position was in the State of Rampur near Rew4ri, whose last 
chief, Réo Tula Rim, mutinied in 1857 and lost his state. His family 
still holds a jagir and its members are addressed as Réo, a title which 
is indeed grateful to every Ahir. 


They are industrious, patient, and orderly; and though they 
are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country side, yet that is prob- 
ably only because the Jét is jealous of them as being even better 
cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak: “Koslf (the head 


* OC. R, 1891, p. 263. 
¢ Still, according to Mr. Maclagan, Krishna is their patron, C, R, 1891, p, 120. Moreover, 


they adopt Brahman or Bairdagi guriis, receiving from them k i 
Krishna-mantra in return for a bhet or piija of. Rs, 2 or 3. i ae ea 
tN. TN. Q. IV § 460, 


Ahir—Ahléwat. 7 


village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
swaggerers.” Soin Delhi: “ Rather be kicked by a Rajputor stumble 
uphill, than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir” ; 
and again: “All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are 
ruthless, when they get a chance they have no shame: the whore, 
the Banya, andthe Ahir.” The phrase Ahir be-pir refers to their sup- 


posed faithlessness, But these stigmas are, now-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 


Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies are like those of the 
Malis, Géjars and Jéts. Karewa is permissible, but in Jind, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband’s elder brother and this is also 
the case in Gurgdon, where some of the higher Ahir families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto* and hold aloof from other Abirs. Like 
the R4jputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, anda father has a right 
to the guardianship of a concubine’s son (suretwdél), but he does not 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the 
rule of chtindavand.t 


They eat kachchi and pakki with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the 
latter do not eat kachchi from them. They will eat kachchi with R6j- 
puts, Jéts, Hindu Gijars, Rors, Sunérs and Tarkhans, while the latter 
eat also with the former. They do not eat flesh.t 


In and around Delhi city the Abir is also known as Ghosi and 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna (Kanhyé}). 
Anciently called Gwdlis the Ahirs were called Ghosi after their conver- 
sion to Islim§, but any cowman or milkseller is also called ghosi. 
The principal Ahir or Ghosi gots are :— 


Mukbia|| which ranks highest of all the gots. 
Charia (graziers). 
Ghur-charha (cavalry men) and Kadsab. 


Tho Hindu Ghosi customs resemble those of the Hindu R&jputs. A 
Gaur Brahman officiates at the phera rite in marriage. The Ghost 
have a system of panches and hereditary chaudhris. If ono of the 
latter’s line fail, his widow may adopt a son to succeed him, or, failing 
such adoption, the panch elects a fit person. 

A very full description of the Ahirs will ba found in Elliott’s Races of the North-West 
Provsnces, and also in Sherring, I, 332 ff. 

Autiwar, a Jat tribe, said to be descended from a Chauhdn Réjpit who 
came from Sambhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. From bim 
sprang the Ahl4wat, Olifn, Birma, Mdre, and Jan Jats who do not 
intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Delhi, and Karndl. Ite 
members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. 





*P.C.L.IL, p, 132. 

+ Ibid, p. 187, 

t Ibid. p. 138, 

§ The meaning appears to be that any Muhammadan who became a cowman by trade was 
called Ghosi, and that this name then became applied to any Ahir or Gwala, so that we now 
find the Hindu Ahir as well as his Muhammadan competitor commonly called Ghosi, 


|| Mukhia, ‘ spokesman,’ is also a title given to a leading member of the caste, but it does 
not appear to be equivalent to chaudhri, 


8 Ahl-i-Hadis—Ahmadzat. 


Aat-1-Hapis, or “People of the Tradition,” formerly styled Wahébis 
from the name of their founder. The Abhl-i-Hadis are Musalmén 
purists. ‘They accept the six books of traditions as coliected by the 
Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. ‘They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctrine they say has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalmén to Muhammad, to the Iméms and to saints; aod 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans “ Mushrik,” 
or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was 8 mere mortal man. ‘They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance of the 
last Im4m Mahdi preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
their most important and obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 
to wage war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them the title of 
Musalmans.” 

A full history of the “ Ahl-i-Hadis” is beyond the scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdal-Wahhab, was born in Nejd in 1691 A. D., 
and his successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran the 
Hijéz. In 1809 their piracies compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on the coast of Kirmén, and in 1811-18 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded their chief and reduced them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareli, originally a free-booter who, after a visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North-West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jrhdd or religious war against the Sikhs, His extra- 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Peshawar Border and his 
four years’ struggle, not wholly unsuccessful, with the Durrdnis on the 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James’ Settlement Report of Peshawar (pp. 
43-44) and more fully in Bellew’s History of Yusufzai (pp. 83—102). 
Patna is the head-quarters of the sect in India, but it has also colonies 
. Polosi on the Indus and at Sitténa and Malka in Ytsufzai beyond 

uner. 

[For a general history of ‘The Wahdbis in India’ see three articles in 
Selections from the Calcutta Review, by HE. J. O’Kinealy]. 

Aut-1-Hontp, (2) Indians: lit. ‘people of the Indians’ (Hundd, pl. of Hindf, 
Catafago’s Arabic Dicty. s.v, Hundd) ; (1) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 

AunLvwatia, one of the Sikh misis founded by Jassa Singh of Ahl4, a 
village in Lahore, and now represented by the ruling family of 
Kapurthald, 

Admapinf, one of the unorganised Baloch tribes found in the lowlands of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Aumapzal, one of the two main divisions of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs. 


Ahmadzai—Akili. 9 


Aumapzal, Amazal, one of the two principal clana of the Ushtardéoa Pathdne. 


Ansa (1) a J& clan (agricultural), found in Multdin. (2) Alsoa section of 
the Dahra Aroras. 


Autina, one of the two great dharras or factions of tho Jats found in 
Rohtak, etc. See Dahiya. 


ArpaK, & small sept found at Wahind Sarména near Kahror in Multén 
District which, despite its Turkish name, claims to belong to the 
Joiya tribe. 


Arnoxg, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Aipantuf, a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hissér and Mast Nath, founder of the Bohar monastery in the Rohtak 
District, originally belonged to it. 


Atte, a sept or clan of Kanets found in the Kaljin pargand (Patiili 
State territory), Simla Hills. 


Asani, ajjari, arydli, aydli, ajéri fr. ajjar, herd, a goat-herd—io Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, etc. In Jhelum, it is the name of a sept of turbulent Awans 
found in the village of Bhuchhal Kalan. ‘ 


AsupuHia-rantaf, (2) a Hindu Vaishnava sect, so called because Rim Chandar 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudh) ; (it) a Vaishnava. The latter is probably the 
only correct meaning. 

Axa Kast, one of the eight principal clans of the Afridis. 


Axiti. The sect of the Akdlis differs essentially from all the other Sikh 
orders in being a militant organization, corresponding to the Nays 
or Gosains among the Hindus. ‘I'heir foundation is ascribed to Gura 
Govind* himself, and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term t is sometimes said to be derived from akdli- 

wrusha ‘worshipper of the Mternal.’ But akdl means ‘ deathless,’ 2.e., 
‘God,’ and Ak4liis simply ‘God’s worshipper.’ The Akdlis wear blue 
chequered dresses,} and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, 
and quoits of steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together with 
miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain.§ 


In their military capacity the Akélis were called Nihang, || or reckless, 
and played a considerable part in the Sikh history, forming the Shahids 


* Govind Singh, the tenth and last Gurd of the Sikhs, 1675—1708. 

¢ Murray’s Hist. of. the Panyab, i, p. 180; Cunningham's Hiet, of the Sikhs, p. 117. 

$ Malcolm points out that Krishna's elder brother, Bal Ram, wore blue clothes, whence he 
is called Nilambari, or ‘clad in dark blue,’ and Sitivas, or ‘the blue clad* (Asiatick Re- 
searches xi, p. 221). 

§Strict Akalis do not wear the jatd or top-knot, but some do, Those who do not only 
use ‘dur and lota’ water and also smoke, which the jutd wearers may not do. Others, 
again, wear a yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to show a yellow band across the 
forehead. ‘he story goes that a Khatrf of Delhi (Nand L4l, author of the Zindayindma) 
desired to see the Gura in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs wear tho 
yellow turban at the Basant Panchmi. Acouplet erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdas says: 

Sidh, sufed, jo pahne, - 
Surkh, zardde, sot Gurbhdi, 

‘They who wear dark blue (the Akalis), white (the Nirmalis), red (the Uddsis>, or yellow 
are all brothers in the Gurt. ° 

|| Ibbetson,§ 522. Cunningham (p. 379) says nihang-‘naked’ or ‘pure’ and it has that 
meaning litera lly (cf. Platts s. v.), but in Sikh parlance the word undoubtedly means 
‘ free from care, ‘careless,’ and so ‘reckless,’ In Hinduism it bears its original meaning. 
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AkalimAkezai. 


or first of the four dehray, At the siege of Multanin 1818 a féw 
Akali fanatics* carried the faussebraye by surprise, and precipitated 
the fall of that fortress. The career of Phiélé Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This great AkAli first came into 
notice as the leader of the attack on Metcalfe’s escort at Awritsar in 
1809, He was then employed by Ranjit Singh, who stood in consider- 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus valley, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruelty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. Finally, Phal&é Singh and his Ak4lis contributed to, or 
rather virtually won for Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh victury over the 
Yusufzais at Teri in 1823. In this battle Pbulé Singh met with a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhamimadans alike. : 


Under Phalé Singh’s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Akdlis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they were dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions by force.t Ranjit Singh, after 1828, did much to re- 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 


The Akdli headquarters were the Akil Banga {at Amritsar, where 
they Sssumed the direction of religious ceremonies and tho duty of 
convoking the Gurumatd; indeed, they laid claim to exercise 2 
general leadership of the Khalsé. Since Ranjit Singh’s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex- 
tent passed away, and some of them have degenerated into mere 
buffoons. 


Asan order the Akalis are celibate. They have, says Trumpp, no 
regular chiof or disciple, yet cne hears of their Gurus, whose leavings 
are eaten by their disciples (sewak or chela). They do not eat meat 
or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of bhang. 


LiveraTcre.—The general histories of the Sikhs, see art. ‘Sikh’; J.C. Oman, Mystres, 
Ascetics and Saints of India, London, 1903, pp, 153, 198—201; A. Barth, Religions of India 


Axazal, (t) one of the principal branches of the UrmAnzar Pathdns, (7) a 


Black Mountain tribe, a section of the Istzaiclan of the Yusufzai 


Pathios, whose modern history is described in the Hazira Gazetteer, 
1907, pp. 164—182, 


AKERE, an agricultural clan, found in Shéhpur. 


Axezai, a Pathan clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 





ps to rellect hisimage, ‘his practice, 


* They were headed by one Jassa Singh, c: ala (‘x ’) Si is pi 
; y " gh, called Malé (‘rosary ') Singh, from his piety. 
He denied himself _the use of bhang, the only intoxicating drug in use “among the Akal. 
es Carmichael Smyth's Reigning Family of Lahore, p. 188, Prinsep, On the Sikh Power in 
the Punjab, p, 111, and Phoola Singh, the Akal{, in Carmichael Smyth, op. cit,, pp. 185—192, 
Tt Contemporar 


y writers had alow opini i i 
hale cncolenes opinion of their character, e. g., Osberne describes 


: and violence (Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, pp. 143-—146, 181). 

One of the takhfs or thrones, of the Sikh U’Gree 7 ; i 

: as L S, s, M’Gregor, Hist, of the Sikks, i, 238, says 
eon eng the temple (sic) of the Akalis at Amritsar, the stranger presents a few 
upees and in return receives some sugar, while a small mirror is held before his face so 
if it ever existed, is now obsolete. 


Akhund KhelmAli Sher Khel, il 


Axrnvunp Kart, the section of the Painda Khel sept of the Malizai Yidsufzai 
Path&éns to which the Khan of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 
of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, ia which lies the village of Dir. It owes 
its name to the fact that it was founded by Mulla lids or Akhdind 
Bébé who acquired a saintly reputation, [This Akhdud Baibé is 
pot to be confused with the Akhand of Sw4t, who was born in 1784 
of Gidjar parents in Boner or Upper Swat and as Abd-ul-Ghafir 
began life asa herd boy, but acquired the titles of Akhind aud Buzury 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of the Nikbi Khel.) : 


AKBUNDZADA, OR Pigzapa, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
tribal reputation (as opposed toa Midn) among the Pathdns of Bwiét 
and Dir. The descendants of Mull4 Mushki Alam rank as Akbtndzédas 
because he held that rank, otherwise they would only be S4hibzddas 
(gq. v.). 

Axgogs, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. Cf, Akiak, 


Axo Kauxt, sept of the Razzar clan of the Razzar Pathdns, found in 
Peshawar. 


Axor, the branch of the Khattaks descended from Malik Akor, who found- 
ed Akora on the Kabul river in the Pesh4éwar District in the time of 
Akbar. The Akora or eastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Teri party. 


Axr, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum [Gr., p. 126]. 


Axozat YUsarzat, the tribe of Ydsafzai Pathans which now holds Upper 
and Lower Sw4t. Their septs hold this territory as follows, working 
upwards along the left bank of the Swat river: the Rénizai and Khan 
Khel hold Lower Swit : while the Kuz-Sulizai (or lower Sulizai) compris- 
ing the Ala Khol, Més4é Khel and Babiézai; and the Bar-Sulizai, com- 
prising the Matorizai, Azziand Jinki Khels hold Upper Swét: Baizai 
is a generic term for all these septs except the Rinizai. Working down- 
wards on the right bank of the Swat are the Shamizai, Sebojni, Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adinzai, Abazai and Khadakzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as Khwézozai, in 
Lower Swét. The Akozaialso hold most of Dir, the Painda Khel 
holding the left bank and the Sultén Khel the right below Chutiatanr, 
while lower down the Sultén Khel bolds both banks ; and below them 
again lie the Nasrudin Khel and the Ausa Khel. 


AKUxE, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and Maltin, and 
also in Bah4walpur State, in large numbers. 


A.panG, a sept of Kanets found ix the village of Labrang in Kandwar 
(in the Bashahr State). 


AutAnf, one of the four clans of the Laghari tribe of the Baloch. The chief 
of the Laghdris belongs to it. 


Ati Kainina, a clan of the Sidéls: Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p. 54, 
Au Kaet, an affiliated hamsdya or client clan of the Orakzai Pathdns, 


Aut Saee Kast, one of the four main clans of the Shinwari Pathéns, when 
eastern sections are the Khuja or Khwaja, Shekhmal, Asha, Pirwal 
and Pisat, Other sections are the Aotar or Watur and the Pakhel, 


19 Alizat—Ansari. 


Atizat, Antrzaf, (1) one of the five great clans of the Orakzai Pathins. The 
name is now practically obsolete and tho clansmen are known by the 
names of their septs, e.g., Sturi, And and ‘Tazi. ‘The two last-named 
are Shias, (2) a distinguished family in Multén (see Gazetteer 1902, 
p- 163). 

Auwazat, one of the principal branches of the Utmdnzai Pathdéns, Of tho 
three Utmauzai branches (Akazai, Allazai and Kanazai)the Allazai are 
most numerous in Hazéra and comprise three clans, Khushhdl-khani, 
Safd-khini and Tarxuetr. ‘The leading families are by clan Said- 
kh&ni, the most important being that of Khalibat, of which Mirzaman 
Khéin, Sir James Abbott’s bravest and most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

Acpan, » Mubammadan Jét clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery and 
Multén. 


Atianpant, a Baioch clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Atprit, atribe of Muhammadan Rajputs found in Réwalpindi where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang ¢tahsil, Their marriage 
ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
-have wandered through the Khushib and Talagang country before 
settling in their present abodes. They are “a bold lawless set of men 
of fine physique and much given to violent crime.” 

Axwvagia, a synonym for Kalal (q. v.). 


Auowiti, Aviwitia, Atowiri (see Ahlawilid). 
Auwer, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 


7Auwi, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multén. (2)—or Alvi, a 
branch of the Khokhars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Bahdwalpur, Multéu, Muzaffargarh and Ludhiana. 


Awazal, a section of the Utmdnzai Yisufzai Pathéns, lying north of the 


Utminzais, Their territory marches with the trans-Indus territory of 
the Tanawali Khén of Amb, 


sae et a tribe of Jats claiming descent from Amla, a Réjput: found in 
ind, 


Ammitsanta, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar. 


Ananpf, a title found among Sannidsfs, 


Awnpar, a Pathdn sept, which occupies most of the district south of Ghazni 
in Afghdnistén and is associated with the Mis&é Khel Kaékar who are 
descended from an Andar woman. Probably Ghilzais. 


Awpir, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multén. 

AnpwWAL, a sept of the Dhind tribe, found in Hazéra. 

Anaar, Angra, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Ansini (pl. of nisdr, a helper),* lit. auxiliaries, was the title given to the 


believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


* Anséri appears to be really an adjectival form from ansdr, pl. of ndsir. 


Ansdrt—Arain. 18 


Mecca,* and those who claim descent from these men style themselves 
Ansféri. One of the most interesting Ansdri familics in the Punjab ia 
that of the Ansdri Shaikhs of Jullundur. It claims descent from 
Khalid ‘Ansir’ (Aba Aytb), who received Muhammad in his house at 
Madina, through Shaikhs Yasuf and Sirdj-ud-din (Shaikh Darwesh), 
From the latter was descended the Pir Roshan, founder of the Roshanias. 
These Ansaria dre said by Raverty to be of ‘'4jik extraction. They in- 
termarry with the Barkis or Barikkis of Jullundur who are Pathana, 


Ansari, a Jit clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 
Anwtsa, a J4t clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 
Anwat, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 
Aor-mAn, a tribe of Afghéns: see Urmur, 


Api-rantuf, possibly a follower of Padmakar Bhat of Banda, a courtier of 
the Mahratta chief, the Apd Sahib, and a worshipper of the Ganges. 
The sect is mainly found in Rohtak and Hissar. 


Arnab, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multén. [It is very doubtful if the 
Arabs of the Census returns are true Arabs, though there nay be a few 
Arab merchants, etc., found occasionally at such centres as Peshdwar 
and Multéin. It is possible that a certain number of Qureshis, Shaikhs 
and others return themselves as Arabs. } 


Arain, Rain (the latter form prevails in the Jumna valley), is a term which 
has at least two distinct meanings: in the Sutle] valley and throughout 
the eastern plains the Arains form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
the two Provinces the term is applied to any market-gardener and is 

, synonymous with Béghbén, M4li, Maliir, and oven Jat in the South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with the Arains as a caste. 


Almost to a man Muhammadansand strongly inclined to orthodoxy,t 
the Arains claim to be immigrants from Uch and have some affinities with 
the Kambohs. On the other hand somoof the Arain and Hindu Saini 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely names of other 
and dominant tribes, From Uch they migrated to Sirsa and thence into 
the Punjab. 


In Sirsa the Sutlej Arains meet those of the Ghaggar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arains of the Ghaggar valley say they were 
Rajputs living onthe Panjnad near Multén who were ejected some 
four centuries ago by Saiyad Jaldl-ul-din of Uch. They claim some 
sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great famines of 1759 
and 1783 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Choya and Ghaggar, but atter the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumrds, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arains emi- 
grated across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rampur. They 
marry only with the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. The Sutlej] Arains 


* See Muir's Life of Muhammad, p. 188-89 (abridged edition). The muhdjarta were the 
refugees who accompanied Muhammad, but the two names are sometimes confused. For 
further details see Temple's Legends of the Punjab, III. The Saints of Jiéilandhar and 
D. G. Barkley, in P. N. Q., IT. : : 

+ So much so that in Amb4la the Shaikhs, though really often identical with the Rains, 
arrogate to themselves a much higher place in the social scale. 
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Arain growps. 


in Sirsa say that they are, like the Arains of Lahore and Montgomery, 
connected by origin with the Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it 
probable that both classes are really Kambokhs who have become 
Musalmins, and that the Ghaggar Arains emigrated in a body from 
Multén, while the others moved gradually up the Sutlej into their 
present place. He describes the Arains of the Ghaggar as the moat 
advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, even surpassing the 
Sikh J4ts from Patidla; and he considers them at least equal in social 
status with the Jdts, over whom they themselves claim superiority, 
The Arains of Ferozepore, Ludhidna, Ambdla and Hissar also trace 
their origin from Uch* or its neighbourhood, though the Hissér Arains 
are said to be merely Muhammadan Malis. 


On the whole it would appear probable that the Arains originally 
came from the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Punjab; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
up the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into the 
Indus, and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
As the Ghaggar dried up and the neighbouring country became more 
arid, they moved on into the Jumna districts and cis-Sutlej tract 
generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the hills across the 
line of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Malis is probably 
based only upon common occupation; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the 
difference must be more than one of religion only, as many of the 
Kambohs are Musalman. 


In Amb4la the Rains are divided into two territorial groups, Multéni 
and Sirsawélé. The former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
intermarry with the lattar. 


The sections of the Rains in Jullundur, in which District they form 
more than 19 per cent. of the population, and in Kapirthala are :— 


Adan, Shahpur. Brahmin. 
Arki, Sialkot. Burji. 
Bagga, Gujrat. Chachar. 
Baghban, Bah4walpur, Chabe, Sidlkot. 
Barar. Chandor, Sialkot and Maler Kotla. 
Bet or Bhat. Chanidl, Sidlkot. 
Bhaddt, claiming to be Hindu| Chandpal, Mdler Kotla. 
Rajputs from the Deccan. Chhanni. 
Bhohar, Chaughatta, Shahpur and Bahé- 
Bhambhani, Dera Gh4zi Khan. walpur, 
Bhatti, Dera Ghazi Khan and| Dabri. 
Bahawalpur. Dhanjiu, Bahéwalpur. 
Bhutta, Bahdwalpur. Dhenga, Méler Kotla. 
Bot.T Dhingé,} Sidlkot. 


* Possibly the persistence of the Uch tradition points rather to religious influence than to 
the place of origin. 

+The Bot or But claim descent from Malik (tutor of Jahangir !), who received a grant 
of land when Nurmahal was founded, 

¢{ The Dhingéclaim to be descendants of Fattu, son of Mitha, a Dhé4riw4l J4&t of Dhola 
K4ngar, Fattu was converted to Isl4m in Akbar’s reign. 
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Dhot, Bahawalpur. 

Dole, 

Gailana, claiming Hindu-Rajput 
origil. 

Garhi, Gadhi 

Géodar. 

Ghabar, Bahawalpur. 

Gher, Sidlkot. 

Ghila, Sialkot. 

Gilan, Maler Kotla. 

Gilin, Darbah. 

Hadwani, in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Hasi. 

Indréi. 

Janala. 

Ja(n)jda,* Gujrat. 

Jhanjhina, in Shdhpur. 

Jindran, Bahdwalpur. 

Jiya, Bah4walpur.t 

Jutdla, Sidlkot. 

Kamboh, Bahdwalpur. 


Khatura, (Katuri in Bakdwalpur). 


Khvchara, Gujrat. 

Khokhar, Gujrat, Shéhpur and 
Bahdwalpur. 

Kir, Sialkot. 

Mahmania, Sidlkot. 

Maqsddpuria. 

Manda. 


Metla, in Dera Ghazi Kbén. 

Mirck, Bahawalpur. 

Nadki, Bahdéwalpur. 

Nain, Maler Kotla. 

Nani (Gujrat). 

Pada. 

Parji. 

Pathdn, also a Kambvoh section, 
Bahawalpur. 

Quraishi. 

léhla, 

Rai or Rami. 

Ranbi. 

Sonkal, in Dera Ghdézi Khan. 

Sahja, Bahawalpur. 

Saki. 

Salota. 

Sapdl, in Sidlkot. 

Sindhi, Bahawalpur. 

Sindhia. 

Sohad. 

Sohand. 

Tdrar, in Gujrat. 

Thinda, Bahéwalpur. 

Tind. 

Thanow, in Sialkot. 

Thekri, Bahawalpur. 

Waband in Gujrdt and Réwalpindi. 


In Gujrat the Waéhand, Khokhar, Bagg4 and Nain do not intermarry 
with the Kamboh and Khohara sections—whom they regard us 


inferior. 


The nucleus of this caste was probably a body of Hindu Saini or 


Kamboh cultivators who were converted to Islim at an early period. 
Thus in Jullundur the Arains say they came from Sirsa, Rania and 
Dehli and claim descent from Rai Jaj (grandson of Lau, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled Sirsa: that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Jullundur Dob about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descent from RAj4 Bhita, fifth in descent from 
Réjé Karn and say they were forcibly converted even earlier—by 
Mahmid of Ghazni—and driven from Uch :— 


— Uchh na dite Bhiutidn chatéd Basanti nar, 


Dana, pani, chukgyd, chaban moti har. 


‘The Bhutas neither surrendered Uch, nor the lady Basanti, 
Food and water failed, and they had to eat pearls.’ 





éjpu Milr Mardana 
one of its ancestors, is said te have laid out the Shalumar Garden near Lahore. Tdana, 
t Said to be really Kambohs, not Arains. 


*J anjua claims to be descended from a Hindu R djput of Pindi Bhattian, 
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Tho Araios, apart from thoir orthodoxy, differ little in their customs 
and dress from tne Muhammadans generally. In Multan they proter the 
blue majhlé or waisteloth to the white and those of one village (Jalla in 
Lodhran tahsfl) are in consequence known as the nilt paltan or ‘blue 
regiment.’ 


Aran, Arn, atribe of Mubammadans of Jaét status found in Dipélpur tahsil, 


Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Khénwaéh canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they.came from Arabia, and are fairly good cultivators. ‘Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where he was in service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jats they 
have sunk to Jadt status. In the Minchindbid nizumat of Bahéwalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, tho 
Watts. Also found in Sbhabpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 


Agni, 2 Muhammadan clan, said co be of Arabian origin, which was, in 


Mughal times, given several villages round Multan, but it has now to a 
large extent lostits hold of them. Itis classed as Jat (agricultural) 
both in Multén and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
Kast tehsil of Bahawalpur. 


Ark, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Jind, whose members are 


said to still revere their jathera Sain Das’ shrine, and to give their 
dhidnis Re. 1 at weddings in his name. 


Anse, an Ardin clan (agricultural), found in Amritear. 


Agons, or Roré as it is often pronounced, is the leading casle par 


excellence of tho Jatki-speaking, or south-western part of the Punjab, 
i.e., of the lower reaches of the five rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjnad, extending through Bahawalpur into Sind. Higher up 
the courses of the five rivers the Aroré shares that position with the 
Khattri. ‘he caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhatia, but fully half the Arorés of the Punjab dwell in the Multin 
division and the Derajit ; though the caste is found, like the Khattri, 
throughout Afgh4nistén and even Turkestén. Like the Khattri again, 
but unlike the Banid, the Aroré is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything. Hoe is an admirable cultivator, and a large 
proportion of the Arords on the lower Chenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work, 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. ‘When an Aror& girds up his loins (says a Jhang 
proverb), he makes it only two miles te Lahore.”* 


In Bahdéwalpur the Arords are very numerous and have the whole 
of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers or money- 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have naw acquired a considerable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 


* A variant of this proverb current in Gujr4nwala is Lak badha Aroridn, te munna 
ks ML ahor—'if the Aroras gird up their loins, they make it only three-fourths of a kos to 
abore,’ 
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though 40 or 50 years ago they did not own an acra of cultivated land. 
In the service of the State more Arorés than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly six times as numerous as the 
former. As several land-owning families have been ruined in their 
dealings with Aror4s such sayings* as Kirdr howi ydr, dushman dhdr 
na dhar, “he who hasa Kirdr for a frieod, needs not an enemy,” are 
current in the State.t 


By religion the great majority of the Aroras are Hindus, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 


Aga body the Arorés claim to be Khattris and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras Rim. Folk etymology indeed avers that 
when 80 persecuted they denied their caste and described it as aur 
oy ‘other,’ whence ‘ Aroré’; but another tradition, current in Gujrat, 
raye they were driven by Paras Rim towards Multén near which they 
founded Arorkot. Cursed by a fagir the town became desolate and 
the Aror&s fled by its three gates, on the North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are row divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to be near Rohri in Sindh. t 


The Arord caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattrfs. 
Tts primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups :— 


1. Uttar4dhi, Northern, 

2. Dakhané or Dakhanadhain, Southern. \ Sometimes classed as 
3. Dahré, Western. one group, 

4, Sindhb{, of Sindh, 


Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Fézilké they ara said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhané still take wives from the 
Dabhré group, as they used to do.§ 


The Uttarédhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east 
of the Indus, except in Bahdwalpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups: in Hazéra where it occasionally takes them from 





* Kirdr, a term applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu shoy-keeper or trader, is by no 
means equivalent to Arora, see s. v. Kirdr. ‘ 

{ The justice of the above quotation from the draft Gazetteer of the Bah4walpur State 
is disputed, and it is pointed out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bah4walpur emploved 
Aroyas in positions of trust, and even appointed them to semi-military office as Bakhshis or 
paymasters. At present the Aroras are losing ground, especially in the higher grades of the 
State service. 

$ Acorrespondent, referring to the Arorbans Aoli, an Urdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Press, Lahore, sdds some interesting details. The pamphlet appears to be 
based in a History of the Arorbans in Nagri and the Bhu Sutr (Origin of the World) Purdn, 
Jn the latter is given a dialogue between Parasu Rima and Art, a Khatri, in which the latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parasu Rama's respect, being advised by him 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to the Arora groups, and 
declares that in 195 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among the Aroras, so their 
purohit Gosain Sidh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the old customs sat 
to the north, the reformers to the south and the moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the corservatives and the South to 
both the other parties, a fact which explains why the Dakhan4s and Dahras are sometimes 
regarded as one and the same. 

§ Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 544. 
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the Dahrés or Dakhandés on payment but not by exchange; and in 
Ferozepore where it takes from the Dahr&s.* 


The Uttardédhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Biri-Bunyshi 
divisions. ‘I'he Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus— 


Sub-group (4). 





1, Ghumai. 4, Bazz, 

2. Narule. 5. Shikri. 

3. Monge. 
Sub-group (it). 

6. Manchande. | 7. Pasriche. 
Sub-group (iii). 

8. Kantor. 11. Wadhwe. 


9. Médnak Tahle. 
10. Guriwire. 


12, Sethi: 





Andof these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from 
numbers 8-12, and there isa further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7, In the 
south-east of the Punjab the Bari and Bunjahi groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern Aroras.T 


A list of the Aror4 gots or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Volume. 


There are a few sections, eg., Sachdeo, Lund, Bazdz and others, 
which are found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of ths 
Khattris. The Rassewat or ropemakers are clearly by origin an occupa- 
tional section like the Bazdz or clothiers. 


The names ending in jd are beyond ali question patronymics. Others 
such as Budhraja or Bodhrdji suggest a religious origin. 


The Gosain Mule-santie claim to be descendants of a Gaur Brahman 
who came to the Jhang District and assumed the name of the Guriwér4 
section, but became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 


Other sections have various traditions as to their origins: Thus the 
Narangs say they were originally Raghbansis who denied their race 
when Paras Ram destroyed the Khattris, with the words né rag, ‘No 
Raghbansi.” Ndrag became Narang. The Chikur, a sub-section of the 
Sachdeos are so called because ona marriage in that section sweet- 
meats were as plentiful as mud (chikur), Nardald is derived from nirdld, 
‘unique,’ because once a snake got into the churn when a woman was 
making butter, so the men of this section never churn, though its 
women may. 

The Gogias or Gogas have a saying: 

Khat khuh, bhar pani, Tan tant parsing Gogiini, 

1.¢., they say to a would-be son-in-law: 

‘ Dig a well and fill it with water, Then marry a Gogidni. 


* 'Trans-Indus Captain O’Brien notes a solitary case of a gi i ara- 
dhf) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhané). : ee eee oie rae 
{Sirsa Settlement Report, 1884, p, 114. 
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As in other castes some sections of the Arorés are credited wita 
inherited curative powers. Thus the Dalewdnis of J&émpur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it tp the Lite. 
This power was conferred on their forbears by the blessing of their 
pir, the saint of Duira Din Pandh. The Duds* bave an inherited power 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part affected. 
The pain called chuk may also be cured by this section which uses the 
following charm:—‘ Dua sith bari, philén bhai dari, bhanné chil 
(waist) karéndd sari.’ The charm is read over a cloth and this is then 
applied thrice to the part, a push being finally given to it to expel 
the pain. The power was conferred on Séth Hari, the ancestor of 
the section, by fagirs. Itis also saidto be essential that the patient 
should go straight home without looking back. The power is exercised 
gratis. 

A man of the Chugh got can cure chuk or pain in the loinst by 
pushing the sufferer from behind. If a Chugh is not on hand, itis 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one’s back against the wall. 
Chugh may be derived from chuk, because the tribe has this power, 
but perbaps the idea is simply that a Chugh has power over chuk, It 
can also be cured by a family of Dhingré Aror4s of Bdjanpur who 
apply a part of their clothing to the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their house-wall is as 
efficacious as a Chugh. 


Several Arord sections are named after animals such as :— 


Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery. Lamar, fox, Montgomery. 
Chutdni,t bat. Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 


Gabé, calf. Makkar, locust, Gujrat. 

Ghiré, dove, Montgomery and Mendé (?) ram or Mindhd, long- 
Multén. haired, Montgomery. 

Giddar, jackal. Nangidl, snake, Dera Ismail 

Ghord, horse, Dera Isma{l Khan. Khan. 


Hans, goose, Montgomery. 
Kdkar,§ Kukkar, cock, Mont- 
gomery, Multan und Hissér. 
Kukreja, cockerell, Dera Ismail 

Khan. 


Other sections are named from plants, etc., and are perhaps mors 
likely to be totemistic. Such are:— 


Nag-pdl, Nang-pal. || 
Nangrd. 
(?) Siprd, a serpent. 


Chawal4, rice. 


Gerd, said to avoid the use of 
ochre, geri, (in Dera Ismail 


Kh&n). 
Gheia, fr. ghi, clarified butter. 


Jandwani, named aftar the jand 
tree in Dera Ismail] Khan. 

Kasturid, said to avoid tho use of 
musk, kasttri, (Dera Ismail 
Khan). 


* In Hisear this section of the Arords may not wear blue lénghd (trousers). 

+ A child born feet foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking the part affected: 

tT Chuténi, bat: a child was once attacked by bats, which, however, left him uninjured, 
The section worships bats’ nests (charuchitti) at marriages. 

§ The Kikar will not eat fowls, but most Hindus have a prejudico against them as food 
and in this very caste the Mehndiratta have for the last 12 or 14 years refused to eat them 


too. 


|| Nangpél does not appear to mean ‘snake,’ but protector or raiser of snakes. 
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xe imber (Mont- Munet, a kind of tree (Hissar), 
eau nee Pabreja, a kind of plant (Multén) 
Katéria,* dagger (Multdn). Rihdni,§ basil. . 
Khani-jau, barley-cater. Sawi-bati, green-her : 
Lota, a vessel. Seldni(?), »/pal tree, Dera Ismail 
Manak-tahlia: said, in Hissar, to - Khin. 
reverence the tdhli or shisham Taneja,|| a kind of grass, tiran 
tree. (Multan and Montgomery). 


Mehndiratté,t henna: (Mont- 
gomery and Multdn). 


‘Tareja, tarri, ‘a gourd’: their ancestor once had to conceal himself 
among gourds, and they do not eat gourds. 


Veh-khani, Vid-khinf poigon-eater: fr. veh or viu, ‘poison ’, in the 
Sindhi dialect as spoken in Bahdwalpur. Possibly arsenic 1s meant, 


With rogard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
Khan, it is distinctly said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it sacred. ‘The animal is 
fed, and the plant not cut or injured. ‘The Chawalds, however, do not 
abstain from using rice, or show it any respect. 


The women of the Uttarédhi group wear red ivory bracelets (and 
affect red petticoats with a red border, in Ferozepore), whence this 
group is styled Lalchuriwalé . 


Tbe Dakhané women wear white ivory bracelets (and also affect 
red petticoats, the lower part ‘laced’ with black{), 


By gotra the Aroras, in Gujrat at least, are said to be Kushal, but 
their real gotra appears to be Kasib, ? Kishab or Keshav. 


At weddings the Ut‘arddhis in Ferozepore are said to have a distinc- 
tive custom in the do rate phere, ¢.e., the boy’s party must reach the 
bride’s house on the afternoon of the 5th if the date fixed be the 6th 
or night of the 7th and the milni must be on the 5th-6th. Dakhnds 
and Dahrds must on the other hand arrive before or on the afternoon 
of the 6th and if the logan be fixed for an eariy hour on the 6th the 
bridegroom and a Brahman go in advance for that ceremony, the 
wedding-party following so as to arrive in the afternoon. 


Widow marriage** is in theory reprobated, but in practice tolerated 
among the Arords, andin the south-west of the Punjab it is often 


* This section has a legend that a dagger fell from a wall amougst a number of children 
whe were playing beneath it, but did not hurt them. Hence the section became known as 
Katdria, and worships the dagger, putting flowers before it at marriages, 

t Declare they milked a cow into a lutd and presented it to their guré, 

$ The Mehndiratta in Multan abstain from the use of henna, but so do other Hindus, 

§ Because one of its members once received a fuqir cordially, and the fagir blessed him 
saying he should prosper like basil (rihdni). 

|| In Multan the Tanejas abstain from eating tarli (gourd) : or at least their women do, in 
Montgomery. The Tanejis of Jhang say they are Khattris and that their ancestor instead 
of employing his own purohit called in some other Brahman and seated him on a kind of 
grass called tiran, whence came the name Taneja. 

{] Dabr4 women are said to have red petticoats with a green border. These refined distinc- 


tions inay possibly be observed in Ferozepore, but they are not general. Itis also said 
that in some places 


cals Dahra women alone wear white, and Dakhands spotted bracelets of both 


** Tn Muzaflargarh widow re-marriage is not a 


gat Ww re pproved, and a couple who marry in 
defiance of the prejudice against it are called kuchch? f y 


‘é, t. @, mulish or wicked. 
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tolemnized by the couple going cut and circumambulating burning 
reeds, The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist ut it, in 
fact if it is solemnised without a Brahman, people refrain from eating 
or driuking with the couple for a short time. 


The customary law of the Arords differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it resembles that 
of the Hindus gvuerally in the south-west Punjab, and one of its 
distinctive features 1s the eawdi, an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Arord sections allow sons by the wife of 
another caste provided she was warried as a virgin, not as a widow, 
one-third of their father’s property, two-thirds going to the sous by 
the other (Arora) wife. ‘I'he position of daughters and sisters is more 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under the Punjab Custom.* 


Arwal, a Jét tribe, found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Ghézi Khdn Dis- 
trict. (ike the Maojothas and Sdnghis it follows the Baloch customs 
in all matters connected with marriage, etc., thus differing from nearly 
all the other Jdt tribes of that tabsil. Also found in Multdn, where it 
is classed as agricultural. 


Aryd, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 


Anya SamAj.—By far the most important modern Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
the Arya Samd4j was founded about 1847 by Paudit Daydvand Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kathidwdér. Born in 1824, Daydnand bad an 
equal aversion to idolatry and marriage, and after profound researches 

‘ in Sanskritic lore ha founded a samdj or union at Labore svon after 
1847—and subsequently in the rest of the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spent in travels in the United Provinces and 
Réjputéna. His attacks on existing Hinduism roused great antagonism, 
Hv insisted on aspecial interpretation of the Vedas and left behind him 
several works such as the Vede Bhashya, or translation of the Vedas, 
the Satyarth Prakish in which the Arya religion is contrasted with 
othera, and the Bhumka, an introduction to the study of the Vedas. 


“ The Arya or ‘ Vedic’ religion”, writes Mr. Maclagan,“ iz primarily 
the outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modein 
Hinduism. The members of the Arya Saméj find the fantastical 
representations of the world and of man which are put forward in the 
eighteen Purénas to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject 
their authority, looking on them as the outcome of the ignorance und 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. ‘The original 
and only authoritative scriptures in the eyes of the Arya Samé) are 
the four Vedas, and its profeesed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Vedas by purging away subsequent accretions. Scrip- 
tures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to the Purdnas (such 
as the Brahmanns, the six philosophic Darshanas, the ten Upanishads, 
etc.), are regarded as explanatory of the Vedas and authoritative only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. Tho Vedas themselves con- 
stitute the only infallible revelation‘ The Vedas’, wrote Daydnand, 
‘are revealed by God. 1 regard them as self-evident truth, admitting 
of no doubt and depending on the authority of no other book, being 





“Punjab Customary Law, XVIII, pp, vii, ix, xvii, cf, also Introd., p. 8, 
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represented in nature, the kingdom of God.’ The bases of the Aryan 
faith are the revelation of God in the Vedas and in Naturo, and the first 
practical element in this belief is the interpretation of the Vedas in 
conformity with the proved results of natural science. 


In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Samaj finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskritists of Karope, whose translations represent 
the Vedas as the religious literature of a primitive people and, hke the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist- 
ent with, scientific accuracy. ‘lhe Aryas conteund that such a view 
arises from a mistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators having 
always refused to construe the Vedas in their literal sense, it isa 
inistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other than a metaphorical or derived one. Following 
these principles, the Samaj not only defends the Vedic rishis from all 
imputations of pantheism and polytheism, bat finds in their writings 
numerous indicatious of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
scicuce. It holds that cremation, vegetarianisin, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and inculeated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religious rite of Vedic times, the agnzhotra or homa sacrifice, is instituted 
with a view to rendering air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, and because ‘it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to 
tle prevalence of epidemics and the scarcity of rainfall.’ It is con- 
vinced that tho latest discoveries of science, such as those of electricity 
and evolution, were perfectly well koown to the seers who were in- 
spired to write the Vedas. 


While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryas 
refuse to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain- 
ing their confidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radical 
materialism of somo of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
‘ho Arya philosopby is orthodox, and based mainly on the Upanishads, 
he tenets of Dayduand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc- 
trine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems ; 
but these systems are all regarded by the Aryas as true and as differ- 
ent aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Dayd4nand’s 
philosophy are God, the Soul and prakriti or Matter. Soul he regarded 
us physically distinct from God, but related to Him as the contained 
to the container, the contemplated to the contemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are indications of soul 
in the vegetable kingdom also, In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 
It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
the aim of virtue in escape from the law ; but this mosh or beatitude 
is for anera (kalp) only, after the termination of which the soul 
resumes its wanderings. ‘The localization of the Hindu paradises, 
Parlok and Swarg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 


As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cuts at the root of that great Hindu 
institution, the sriddh, Like other Hindus the Aryas burn the dead, 
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but for alleged sanitary reasons they employ spicea for the burning. 
At first they took the phil to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
the nearest stream : they do not call in the Achdraj, and they omit all 
the ceremonies of the kiryakarm. At marriage they go round the 
sacred fire and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the 
worship of Ganesh. They generally employ Brahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instances these have been dispensed with. The 
Sam4j finds an efficacy in prayer (prarthana) and worship (updsnd) ; 
but it greatly limits the number of ceremonies to which it accedes any 
meritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and sandal-wcol marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites (sanskaras) are to be observed which 
find authority in the Vedas, and these are 16 in number only. Ido- 
latry and all its attendant ceremonies have, according to the Arras, no 
basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. Rdém, Krishoa and 
other objects of popular adoration are treated euhemeristically as pious 
or powerful princes of the clden time; and in their salutation to each 
other the Aryas substitute the word ‘Namaste’ for the ‘Rdm Rim’ 
of the vulgar. 


Social and political aims of the Samaj.—The Aryas are careful to 
defend their religion from a charge of novelty : they regard it as a revival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the 
Brahmans, ‘The Arya theory of to-day is that the real Brahman is one 
who is a Brahman in the heart ; that the Vedas are not confined to one 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God. Itis careful, however, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Hinduism: it retains the 
sacred thread for the three superior castes, and by implication d-bars 
the Sudras from some of the privileges of the twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of another caste. 
The sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being 
based on theories unfitted to the understanding of the lower castes, the 
right of Chahras and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, 
been put to the test. But the Sam4j is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hinduism persons converted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. The Aryas 
do not regard the cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering the slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other 
animals: and in the anti-cow-killing movement the Sam4j was to som9 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects the social programme of the 
Sam4j is liberal and anti-popular in the extremes. It sets its face 
against child-marriage and it encourages the remarriage of widowe. It 
busies itself with female education, with orphavages and schools, dis- 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all sorts. 

x * * * * * * % 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the funda- 
mental principles of the Sam4j is eligible for membership, and may, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in the 
affairs of the society. Weekly meetings are held—generally on Sun- 
days, soas to admit of the presence of Government sorvants ard 
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pleaders—with prayers, lectures on the Vedas and other subjects, 
hymns sung on the Sima Veda system, and other miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings. Atan annual meeting, a report is read and an Exeoutive 
Committee with office-bearers appointed. Fach local Saméj is inde- 
pendent of the others: but a considerable number of the local Saméjes 
have voluntarily submitted to the Paropakérini Sabha or Provincial 
Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres and 
arranges for the due provision of Upadeshaks or missionaries, The Arya 
Saméj, though paying extreme reverence to the memory of Swami 
Dayinand, refuses to look on him or any one else as an infallible 
Guru; and in the absence of any central control exercised by an 
individual, the organization above described has been very instru- 
mental in keeping the society together and preventing so far any 
serious schism in its ranks. A stil] more marked influence is un- 
doubtedly exercised by the Daydénand Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was founded in Lahore some time ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students in the ordinary 
subjects with considerable success for the university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and Hindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religious training by the institutions of morning and 
evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading cf extracts 
from the Satydrth Prakash.” 


The above quotations show how inadequately the Arya Samé4j is 
described as a sect. Since they were penned, in 1891, the Sam4j has 
been divided on the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, one the vegetarian 
or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or ‘cultured.’ The former is, 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa- 
tion. The latter holds possession of the Daydnand College and is 
thence also called the Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
vegetarian or City party. 


Asanpint, syn, matddrf, a degree or order of the Gosains. The term is 
applied to those settled in mats, as opposed to abdhiit. 

Asar, Asré, Jit clans (agricultural) found in Multdén. 

Asiit, a clan of the Manj Rajputs. 

Asra, see Asar, 

Asam, a title found among Sannidsis, 

AstAwar, a title found among Sanniasis. 


Atsanaat, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in the south of Multén tahsil, 
where it settled from Jammu in Mughal times. 


Arrir, a dispensing druggist. “ You get the drugs from the pansdri, and 
take them to the atidr to make up. He also maker arak and sherbets. 
He no longer makes itr (otto) which is only made by the gdndi or 
perfumer.” [D. C.J. I]. 


Avcrix, Aghwén, synonyms for Afghén, (q. v.). 


Avsta, a tribe of Jats descended from their eponym a Hajial Rajput and 
found in Sialkot: also found in Montgomery where they are Muhamma- 
dans and classed as agricultural. 
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Autarg, Aurak, a J& tribe, whose head-quarters would appear to be in the 
Amritsar district, where they own a barah of, originally, 12 villages, but 
they are found in the northern Mélwa, aa well aa in the Ménjha. 
They are said to be of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulakh lived 
in the M4njha, But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui 
Lék, a Lunar Kéjput. They are related to the Sekhu and Deo tribes 
with whom they will not intermarry, 


In Amritsar they give the following pedigree :— 
Ram Chandar 
Kasab 
Dhaul 
Raghupat 
Uae Rp 
Pura 
Majang 
Markhanb 
Goe 
Manda 
Dhanich 
| 
Aulakh. 
This would make them akin to the Punnun. They are also found as 
a J& (agricultural) tribe west of the Révi as far as Leiah. In Mont- 
gomery they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. The Muhammadan 
Aulakh of Leiah havea curioustale. Complaint was made to Huméyén 
that Pir Muhammad Rajan drank bhang, in defiance of the Quranic 
prohibition. Sothe emperor summoned the saint to Delhi and made 
him walk along a narrow path beset with poisoned swords, while a 
ferocious elephant pursued him. But ashe walked the steel turned to 
water and one of his disciples killed the elephant witb a single blow of 
his staff. Among the courtiers was Réja Aulakh,a Puowar Réjput, 
who at once embraced Islam. The saint returned to Rdéjanpur, and 
Aulakh followed him, conquered the country from the Baliu tribe and 
gave it to the Pirs, on whom the emperor also conferred it in jdgir, 
though the Aulakh continued to administer it until about 175 years 
ago, when their power declined. 
Aurak, see Aulakh, 
Aorz, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
AoRakzal, a branch of the Afridis in Tiréh. See Orakzai. 
Awin.—The Awadns are an important tribe, exclusively Muhammadan, 


chiefly found in the Salt Range, where they possess an Awdnkéri,* but 
also widely spread to the east, south and west of that tract. Extend. 


* There is also an Awdnkérf{ in Jullundur : Purser’s 8.R., § 42. And in Hoshidrpur 
the Awéns hold a béra in the Dasiya pargana on the high level plain near Mukerian 
PLN. Q.L, § 465, 
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ing along the whole length of the Range from Jhelum to the Indus, 
they are found in great numbers throughout the whole country be. 
yond it up to the foot of the Sulemans and the Safed Koh*; though 
in trans-Indus Bannu they partly, and in Dera Ismail Khdéo wholly, 
merge in the Jats, a term which in those parts means little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Peshdwar the Awdns are included 
in the hamsdya or fagir class. In Kohét towards Khushalgarh they 
resemble the Awdus of the Salt Range, bat elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distinguishable from the Bangash and Nidzais among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Awdns in the Salt Range 
were once very considerable, aud in its western and central portion 
they are still the dominant race. Asa dominant tribe the eastern 
limits of their‘ position conicide approximately with the western 
border of the Chakw4l and Pind Diédan Khén tahsils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that river valley into Multén and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at the foot of the western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
Pathdns advancing from the Indus, and Tiwdnas from the Jhelum. 


The word Awén is not unplausibly derived from Ahwan, ‘helper,'t 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
traditton the Awéns, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Qutb 
Shéh, himself duscended from Ali, and were attached to the Mu- 
hammadan armies which invaded India as ‘auxiliaries,’t whence their 
name. In Kapirthalé a more precive version of their legend makes 
them Alwi Sayyids, who oppressed by the Abbavsides, sought refuge 


-in Sindh; and eventually allied themselves with Sabuktagin, who 


bestowed on them the title of Aw4a. But in the best available account 
of the tribe§ the Aw4ns are indeed said to be of Arabian origin and 
descendants of Qutb Shah, but heis said to have ruled Herdét and 
to have joined Mahmad of Ghazni when he invaded India. With 
him came six of bis many sons: Gauhar Shéh or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesar: Kalin Shéh or Kalgin who settled at Dhankot 
(Kélébégh): Chauhén who colonised the hills near the Indus|| : Khokhar 
or Muhammad Shah who settled on the Chenab: Tori and Jhajh 
whose descendants are said to be still found in Tiréh and elsewhere. 


* Raverty says ‘Awéa-k&rs’ held the Karw4n darra in Kurram, but none appear to be 
found now in the Kurram Valley : Notes, p. 82. : 

} Another tradition is that when Zuhair went forth to fight with Hasan, he left his wife, 
then pregnant, with Zain-ul-ébidain in amén or ‘trust,’ whence her son's descendants are 
called Awan, A curious variant of this appears in Talagang where it is said that Qutb 
Shéh’s descendant having lost all his sons was bidden by a saint to place his next born son 
in a potter's kiln ‘on trust’. He did so, and after-the kiln had been burnt the child was 
taken out alive, : 

: EO oo as equivalent to Auxiliary we may compare euergetai: McCrindle’s Ancient 
nara, p. 

§ By Mr. W.S. Talbot in the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1905, pp. 102—104, He disposes of 
Cunningham's theory that Janju4s and Aw4ns were within historical times one race : (Arch. 
Survey Reports, II 17 ff) : and of Brandreth’s theory that the Awans, though recent immi- 
grants into the Punjab, are descended from Bactrian Greeks. Mr. Talbot also mentions the 
Gangs and Munds who are generally reckoned as Awdns, but who are probably only 
affiliated indigenous clans. 

|| One of his descendants was Khattar, founder of the Khattars of Attock. 

{ Possibly Turi is meant, and the Kurram Valley is referred to as their} locality. 
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The originally Hindu character of these names is patent, and not 
explained away by the tradition that Chauh4n and Khokhar took their 
mother’s name. 


In Gujrdt tradition gives Qutb Shéh three wives, from whom eprang 
the Khokhars and the four muhins or clans of the Awdns. By Barth, 
his first wife, he had # son named Khokhar: by Sahd, he had Khburara 
or Gurara : and by Fateh Khatun, three sons—Kalgdén, Chauhdén and 
Kundan. 


' These four clans are again divided into numerous septs, often bear- 
ing eponymous rames, but sometimes the names of Gujar, Jét and 
other tribal septs appear. Thus in Sidlkot* the Awéna are said to 
be divided into 24 muhins. But in Gujrat the Khurara clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, including such names asa Jélap and Bhakti: the 
Kalgén comprise 43 eub-divisions, including Dudidl, Andar, Papin 
and others: the Chauhdéns have three septs, Ludain, Bhusin and 
Ghuttar : and the Kundén Chechi, Mahr, Malka, Maydn, Puchal an 
Saroia, Few of these look like Mubammadan patrons mics. 
Nore,—The Awdns in Kapirthal4 are said to have the following gots :—Kalgén (really a 
muhin), Rai Ddl, Ghalli, Jand, Bagewali, Jasp4l, Khokhar, Gobu or Gulistan, Harpél 
and Khor Joti. 
The Awan septs give their names to several places-names, such as 
Golera in Réwalpindi, Khiora (Kbewra) in Jhelum, Bajdra in Sidlkot, 
Jand, etc. 


As claiming descent from Qutb Shéh the Awéns are often called 
Qutb-shéhi, and sometimes style themselves Ulami. In Gujrét they 
only marry inter se, refusing to give daughters even to the Chibbs, 
and not inter-marrying with the Khokbars. In Jhelum too “Awdns 
give their daughters in marriage to Awdns only as arule, though 

’ there seems to be some instances of marriages with leading men of the 
Chakwal tribes ; it is said, however, that the Kaélébigh Mallik refused 
to betroth his daughter to Sard4r Muhammd Ali, chief of the Réwal- 
pindi Ghebas. In some families at least, prominent Awd4ns not in- 
frequently take to wife women of low tribes (usually having an Awén 
wife also), and this practice does not seem to mect with as much 
disapproval as in most other tribes of equal social standing : but 
ordinarily Awdn wives alone are taken.t Certain families marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally but 
not necessarily within the mihi.” 





* The Customary Law of this District (Volume XIV) p. 3, gives the following list of Awan 
gub-clans :— 


1 Bagwél 9 Harpél 17 Mangar 
2 Béjra lo Jalkhih 18 Mirza 

3 Biddar 11 Jand 19 Pappan 
4 Ohandhar 12 Jhén 20 Ropar 

6 Obhiila 13 Khambre 21 + Salhf 

6 Dhingle 14 Kharéna 22 Sangwil 
7 Ghulle 15 Malka 28 Saroya 

8 Gorare 16 Mandi 44 Wadhél 


Those in italics are returned as Khurara in Gujrat. Nos, 1, 2,3, 9, 11, 14, 22 and 24 
are classed as Kalgin. 
; 1 Rawalpindi the children of a Jow-caste woman by an Awén are not considered true 
wina, 
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This passage is entirely consistent with the popular classification 
of the Awéns as zaminddr or yeomen, in contradistinction to the sdhi 
or gentry (Javjuas and Ghakkars), but on a level with the Mairs and 
other leading tribes of Chakwéal. 


The leading family among the Awéns is that of the Malik of Ké- 
lébégh, and throughout the Jhelum Salt Range they have numerous 
malike,* notably L41 Khén of Nurpur in Pind Dédan Khan, head 
of the Shi4l (descendants of Shihén, a great malik in the latter 
part of the eighteonth century). 


Like the Kassars, Janjuas and Khokhars, but unlike the Ghakkars, 

. the Awdns have the institution of sirdéri, whereby the eldest son 

of a chief gets an extra share. In other respects their customs of 

inheritance are closely alike those of the other Muhammadan tribes 

among whom they live. In Sh&hpur and Jhelum, however, the 
Awans recognize a daughter’s right to succeed. 


In the Awén villages of Talagang tahsil all the graves have 
vertical slab at either end, while a woman’s grave can be at once 
distinguished by a smaller slab in the centre.T 


An Awén girl plaits her hair on the forehead and wears only 
ear-drops, this style being given up after marriage.{ Betrothal is 
effected by the girl’s father sending a bard or barber to the boy’s 


home with a few rupees and some sweets: or no ceremony at all 
is observed. 


Avis1, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Ayrsuf, (heavenly), the namo of the ruling family of Hunzad: for the 
legend of it: origin see Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 27. 


Axio, “free”, a term applied to the be-shara or irregular orders of Islam 
also called majzib ; opposed to sdélik. Also used as a synonym for 
Qalandar. Azéds hold that the shard or ritual law is only for the 


masses, not for those who have attained marifat or full co hensi 
of the Godhead. uf mprenension 


i eae a Oe ee 
* But Brandreth says the chief is called ‘ Rai,’ and hi | ‘Malik,’ 
Settlement Report, § 49, p. 23. mn SED one eee end acee Bald 


TP.N.Q.1,§69, 0° 
5 Nb OL as There isa history of the Aw4nsin Urdu, published by Dr, Ghulém 
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M. Amin Chand’s ey of Sialkot gives & curious pedigree of the 
Awéns which is tabulated below :— 


MUHAMMAD 
Zahir dhs 
Aus) Shéh—16th in descent 
! 1. 
Qutb Shéh Win 
Rai Rakh 
Cs | \ oo ed 
Khokhar Jahén Golera Kulugan Mirza Malik Saruba. 
| (16 families.) : (? Saroia.) 
Bindi 
| 
L 
Ase } 
( 7 (‘f= 
Tir Banjir 


Pésu amir 
Progenitors of the Jéh4ns of 
Sidlkot.t 





| \ 
Dengla Mandu Bharahwin Samduh  Singi 
Kahambéra, 


* Another account makes Aus] Sh&h descended from Muhammad Khaifa, the Prophet's 


son, by a woman of Janfr. 
t See article Jan, 
In Sialkot the Aw4ns are known under these 4 branches :— Gohera [there is a tract in 


the Rawalpindi District still called Guhera, Goh after this tribel, K 
Dengla and Mandi. era, (or Gohera) after this tribe], Kahambéra, 
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Bas —A Muhammadan J&ét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Moltén. 


Bish Lit Daryit, a sect, followers of a sddhu whose shrine is on the Cheréb 
in the Waziréb4d tahsil of Gujrdnw4l4 and wko miraculously turned 
water into food, 


Bisi Litt, a follower of one of several Bébé Léle. Babé Lél Tahliwdlé was 
a Bairégi of Pind Dédan Khén who could turn dry sticks into shieham 
(tahli) trees. Ancther Bébé Lal had a famous controversy with Dérd 
Shikoh.* Another B4ab4 Lé4l had his headquarters at Bhera, and yet 
another has a shrine in Gurdéspur, 


Bisar.—A small tribe allied to the Sher4nis—indeed said to be descended 
from a son of Dom, a grandson of Sherénai. They are divided into 
two main branches, Mahsand and Gbhora Khel. The former are sub- 
divided into four and the latter into eight sub-divisions. ; 


The Bébars are a civilised tribe and most of them can read and 
write.t ‘lhey are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quietest 
and most honest tribe of the sub-Sulaimdn plains. Edwardes called 
them the most superior race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts, 
and the proverb says: ‘A Bdbar fool isa Gandapur sage.’ Intensely 
democratic, they have never had a recognised chief, and the tribe is 
indeed a scattered one, many residing in Kandahar and other parts of 
Khorés4n as traders. A few are still engaged in the powinda traffic. 
The B&bars appear to have occunied their present seats early in the 
14tb century, driving out the J4étsand Baloch(?) population from the 
plains aod then being pushed northward, by the Ushtareni proper. 
Their centre is Chaudwan and their outlying villages are held by J&t 
and Baloch tenants, as they cultivate little themselves. 


Bassas, a Jdt tribe in Dera Ghazi Khén—probably immigrants from the enst 
or aboriginal—and in Buhdwalpur, where they give tbe following 
genealogy :— 


RAJA KARAN, 
( Kalhdo, 
Paes 
Siajubies 
ae 
Bobo. Gablar, + “Ralbasy-—_—sThaghar: 


Basta, a section of the Bh&tias, to which belong the chaudhris of Shujabad. 
Multan Gr., 1902, p. 166. 


Bacuuat, a tribe of Jats, found in pargana Bhirug, Nardingarh tahsil, 
Ambéla : descended from a Taoni Réjpat by his Jét wife. 


Bapan.—A Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 





* This sect is noticed in Wilson's sects of the Hindus. 

+A Babar, the Amfn-ul-Mulk Nur Muhammad Khén, was Diwén-ieKul-Mamlakét to 
Taimir Shéh and gave a daughter toShéh Zam4n Abd4li. Four Babar families are alsa 
settled in Multgn ; Garetteer, 1901-02, p, 161. ‘ 


$2 Badanah—Badi. 


Bapanag, 8 Jét clan (agricultural) foundia Multédn. 
Bapvun, see Banu. 


Bapecaa, a tribe of Jats, claiming to be Saroa Réjpits by descent through 
its eponym and his descendant Kira Pal whose sons settled in Sidlkot 
under Shah Jah4n: also found in Amritsar. 


Bavze, 2 Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Bapeusar, Bar-, @ class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Meos and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
GGjars. Thus the Bargéjar Réjputs about Bhundsi in Gurgdon border 
on villages held by Gdjars, and in one village there Gdjars hold most of 
the village and Bargdjar Rdjputs the rest. Similarly in Basdalla near 
Panahéna in Gurgéon Meos hold most of the village and Gdjars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.C.S.I., in P. N. Q.1., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargajar are one of the 46 royal Rajput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from Ldéwa, son 
of Rém Chandra. Their connection -with the Mandahdér is noticed 
under Mandahfr. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was Réjor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwar 
and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till 
dipossessed by the Kachwéha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Andpshahr on the Ganges, but there is still a colony of them in 
Gurgéon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgéon 
Bargtjar say that they came from Jullundur about the middle of the 
15th century ; and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 


Bapoan og Paxaat, a tribe of Jéts, claiming Saroa Rdjpdit origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found in Sialkot. 


Bapwar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Bapwaor, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Banal, a sept of Kanets found in Bashahr. They also own pargana Ghér 
in Kuthér. 

Banat, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood-work amon 
the Gaddis: (fr. badhnd, to cut with an axe or saw). See Barhdi. : 


Bip1, a gipsy tribe which does not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to be a corruption of Bézi-(gar) g. v. Cf. Wadia. 


Baponat, & tribe of J&ts who offer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jasrén 


in Nabha, at weddings; also milk onthe 9th sudi in each month. 
Found in Jind. 


scare a Pathén family, found in Multén the Derajat and Bahawalpur 
ate. 


Banko, ® Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Banu, Bappon, a gipsy tribe of Mubammadans, found in the Central Punjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds, Like the Kehals 
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they are followers of Im&m Shéfi* and by his teaching justify’ their 
habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. ‘They are considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they arealso said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparently divided 
into three clans, Wahlé, Dharé and Balara, They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 

Bapwit, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bapygz, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bacpaz, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Biausin, Biaawin, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M4éhi, 
meaning @ ‘gardener,’ and commonly used as equivalent to Aréin 
in the Western Punjab, and evenas far east as Lahore and Jullun- 
dur. The Baéghb4ns do not form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to M4li, Malidr, etc. 

Baaueta, lit. “tiger’s whelp,” one of the main division of the Kéthide, whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Coufined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamélia in Montgomery, and classed as Réjput 
agricultural. ‘“ 

Bagaog, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Baaryana, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baanag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Baarina, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Biawi,t (1) a term applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jét from the Bégar 
or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Hissér, in 
contradistinction to Deswéla. The Bdgris are most numerous 

. in the south of that District, but are also found in some numbers under 
the heading of Jat in Sidlkot and Patidla. In Gurdéspur the Bagri 
are Salahria who describe themselves as B4gar or Bhégar by clan, 
and probably have no connection with the Bagri of Hissér and its 
neighbourhood. (2) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baniparke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: aleo a 
Joiya sept. 

Bawitf, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baudg, a Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baut, a tribe of Pathéns which holds a bdra of 12 villages near Hoshiér- 
pur, (should be verified ?). 
Biuman, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* It is said that in the time of the Prophet there were four brothers, Imam A 
Imém Hamil, Imém Shafi, and Imém Naik, and Shaikh Dbamér, ae 
the Badia, wae a follower of this Imém Shifi. Once Shaikh Dhamér killed a tortoise, an 
act which was reprobated by three of the brothers, but Imaém Shafi, approving his cou- 
duct, the Shaikh ate the animal whereupon the three Imams culled him bad and hence his 
descendants are called Badi ! Such is the Badu legend, but the fourIméms were not 
brothers nor were they contemporaries of the Prophet, and Hamil 1s @ corruption of Hampal. 

+ It is doubtful whether Bagi is not applicable to aby Hindu from the Bagar, aod 
not merely to Ré&jputs and Jats. It is, however, specially applied to Jats (q. v.). In Bahi- 
walpur it is applied to any Hindu or Muhammadan from Jaisalmer or Bikaner who 


speaks Bagri. 
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Basniwit, a J&t tribe, found chiefly in Hissér and Patiala. They aro alao 
fourd on the lower Sutlej in Montgomery, where la 1881 they probably 
returned themselves as Bhatti Rajputs, which they claim to be by de. 
scent. In Hissér they appear to be a Bagri tribe, though they claim to 
be Deswali, and to have been Chauhéus of Sambhar in Ra) puténa whence 
they spread into Bikdner and Sirsa. Mr. Purser says of them :—" In 
numbers they are weak; but in love of robbery they yield to none of 
the tribes.” They gave much trouble in 1857. In the {5th century 
the Bahviwél held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner was then 
divided. 

Banoxe, @ Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BanowAni, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Bagrvrra.—Bahripia is ia its origin a purely occupational term derived 

. from the Sanskrit bahu ‘many’ and riipa ‘form,’ and denotes an 
actor, a mimic, one who assumes many forms or characters, or engages 
in many occupations. One of the favourite devices of the Bahrépias 
is to ask fur money, and when it is refused, to ask that it may be 
given on condition of the Bahrapia succeeding in deceiving the 
person who refuses jt. Some days later the Bahripia will again visit 
the honse in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or what not, sell 
his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and claim the 
stipulated reward. Thcy may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak there are Chébra Bahrépias. But in some districts a family 
or colony of Bahripias has obtained land and settled down on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahripia 
family in Pénipat which holds a village revenue-free, though it now 
protesses to be Shaikh. In Sidlkot and Gujrét Mahtams are commonly 
known as Bahriapias. In the latter District the Bahrépias claim con- 
nection with the Rajds of Chittaur and say they accompanied Akbar in 
an expedition against the Pathédns. After that they settled down to 
cultivation* on the banks of the Chen4b. They have four clans— 
Rathaur, Chauhdn, Punwér and Sapawat—which are said not to in- 
termarry, All are Sikhs in this District. Elsewhere they are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, actors, mountebanks and sometimes cheats. ‘The 
Bahripias of Gurddspur are said to work in cane and _ bamboo, 
The Bahrapia is distinct from the Bhind, and the Bahrapia villages 
on the Sutlej in Phillaur tahsil have no connection with the Mahtons 
of Hosbidrpur.t Bahripias are often found in wandering gangs. 


BAuri, a term used in the eastern, as Chang is used in the western, portion 
of the lower ranges of the Kangra Hills and Hoshidrpur as equivalent 
tu Ghirth. All of them intermarry. 


Baar, hill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely; 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be degraded Rajputs. 
In Hoshiarpur (except Dastiya) and Jullundur they are called Bahti; 
in Dastya and Nérpir Chang ; in K4ngra Ghirth; all intermarry freely. 
In the census of 1881 all three were classed as B4hti. The Chéng are 


also said to be a low caste of labourers in the hills who also ply as 
muleteers. 


* As cultivators they are thrifty and ambitious. They also make baskets, ropes and 
rope-nets—tranggars, and chikkas in Gujrat. : 
TP.N.Q.1,, § 1034, 
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Balp, @ got of the Osw4l Bhébrd4s, Muhidl Bralimans and other castes: also 
a physician, a term applied generaly to all who practise Vedio me- 
dicine. 


Baipwin,* an important Hindu-Sikh Jat tribe in Ambdla. 


Bains, a Jt tribe, whose head-quartera appcay to be in Hoshidérpurt and 
Jullundur, though they have spread westwards even as far as Réwal- 
pindi, and exstwards into Ambdéla and the adjoining Native States, 
hey say that they are by origin Janjéa Réjputs, and that their ancea- 
tor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Sh4b. Bains is one of 
the 36 royal families of Rajputs, but Tod believes that it is merely a 
sub-division of the Saryabansi section. ‘hey give their name to Bais- 
wéra, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges-Jamna dodb. The 
Sardérs of Aldwalpur in Jullundur are Baics, whose ancestor came 
from Hoshiérpur to Jalla near Sirhind in Nabha some twelve genera- 
tions ago. 


Tae Barriai. 


Bairici.—The Bairdégi (Vairdgi, more correctly, from Sanskr. vairdgya, 
‘devoid of passion,’) is a devotee of Vix nu. The Bairdgis probably 
represent a very old element in Indian religion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as personating Nar Siogh, 
the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just ae the Bhagauti fagir imitates 
the dress,t dance, etc., of Krishna. ‘The priest who personates the 
god whom he worships is found in ‘almost every rude religion: while 
in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use of animal 
maske,’§ a practice still to be found in Tibet. There is, moreover, an 
undoubted pun on the word bhrag, ‘leopard’, and Bairdgf, and this 
possibly accounts for the wearing of the leopard skin. The feminine 
form of Bairdgi, bairiégan, ia the term applied to the tau-shaped crutch 
on which a devotee leans, either sitting or standing, to the small 
enblematic crutch about a foot long, and to the crutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jind the Bairdgi is said to be also called Shami. 


The orders devoted to the cults of Rém end Krishn are known 
generically as Bairdgis, and their history commences with Réméndja, 
who taught in Southern India in the J1-12th centuries, and from bis 
name the designation Rémdniji may be derived.|| But itis not until 
the time of Raménand, i.e., until the end of the 14th century, that the 
sect rose to power or importance in Northern India. 


The Bairdégfs are divided into four main orders (sampardas), viz., 
Réménandi, Vishnuswémi, Niménandi and Mddhavachéri. 


* Fancifully derived from baid, a physician—who rescued a bride of the olan from 
robbers and was rewarded by their adopting his nnme. 

t The Bains hold a bdrah or group of 12 (actually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpur in 
this District, 

t¢ Trumpp’s Adi-Granth, p. 98. 

§ Robertson Smith : Religion of the Semites, p. 437. 

|| See Ibbetson, § 521: where the Rémdniujis are said to worship Mahédeo and thus ap. 
pear to be Shaivas. Further the Bairdgis are there said to have been founded by Srf 
Anand, the 12th disciple of Ramd4nand, The termination nandi appears to be connected 
with his name. 

It is only to the followers of Rimdénand or his contemporaries that the term Baijrdgf is 


properly applied. 


36 


The Bairdgt caste. 


Of these the first-named contains six of. the 52 dwdras* (schools) of 
these Bairégf orders, viz., the Anbhimandi, Dundérém, Agarj{, Teléji, 
Kubbéji, and Ramsaluji. 


In the Punjab only two of tho four sampardds are usually found, 
Thexe are (i) the Réménandis, who hke the Vishouswimis are devotees 
of Rémchandr, and accofdingly celebrate his birthday, the Rémnauni,t 
study the Rém4yan4 and make pilgrimages to Ajudhié: their insignia 
being the tar pundrt or trident, marked on the forehead in white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 


The only other group found in the Punjab is (i) the Niménandi, who, 
like the MAdhavachdris, are devotees of Krishna. ‘lhey too celebrate 
the 8th of Bh4don as the date of Krishna’s incarnation, but they study 
the Sri Medh Bhagwat and the Gita, and regard Bindraban, Mathra 
and Dwairkdndath as sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two- 
pronged fork,f all in white. 


In the Punjab proper, however, even the distinction between Rima 
and Nim4-nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known. In 
parts of the country the Bairdgis form a veritable caste being allowed 
to marry, and (e.g.) in Sirsa they are hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary peasants, while in Karndl many (excluding the sddhius or 
monks of the monasteries, asthal, whose property descends to their 
spiritual children§) marry and their bindu or natural children succeed 
them.|| This latter class is mainly recruited from the Jdts, but the 
caste is also recruited from the three twice-born castes, the disciple 
being received into his guru’s samparda and dwara.§ In some tracts, 
e.g, in Jind, the Bairégis are mostly secular. ‘They avoid in marriage 
their own samparda and their mother’s dwara. In theory any Bairdgi 
may take fond from any other Bairdgi, but in practice a Brahman 
Bairégi will only eat from the hands of another Brahman, and it is 
only at the ghosti or place of religious assembly that recruits of all 
castes can eat together. The restrictions regarding food and drink are 
however lax throughout the order. Though the Bairdgis, as a rule, 
abstain from flesh und spirits, the secular members of the caste certainly 
do not. In the southern Punjab the Bairdgi is often addicted to bhang 


To return to the Bairégis as an order, it would appear that asa 
body they keep the jata or long hair, wear coarse loin-cloths and 
usually affect the suffix Dés. As opposed to the Sanidsis, or Lél-pédris, 
they style themselves Sit4-p4dris, as worshippers of Sité Ram. 





“It may be conjectured that the Valabhachéris, Biganandis, and N{mi-Kharak-sw&m{s are 
three of these dwdrde: or the latter term may be equivalentto Niménandi. Possibly the 


Sit4-padris are really a modern dwdra. The R4dha-balabhi, who affect Krishna's wife 
Radha, can hardly be anything but a dwdra, 

ce re of Bhadon. 

T Its shape is said to be derived from the figure of the Nar Si -lion) i i 
spilt tore Pranlbttis pee gure of the Nar Singh (man-lion) incarnation 


§ Called nad¢, is contradistinction to bindu children, Celibate Bairdgis are called Nagas, 
mae ghar-bd«¢ or ghiristt, i,e., house-holders, 

is not clear how property descends, e.g., it is said that ifa gurt marry his propert 
descends on his death to his disciples, in Jind (just as it does in Rarnsl), But sparen 
property inherited from the natural family devolves on the natural children, while that in- 
herited from the gurt descends to the chela. In the Kaithal tahsil of Karn4l the agricultural 
Bairégis who own the village of Dig are purely secular, 


| But men of any caste may become Bairégis and the orde be re- 
cruited from the lower castes. ° B Appeared, Se asroley te 
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As regards his tenete a Bairégi is sometimes said to be sabject to 
five rules :—(t) he must jenrney to Dwérké and there be branded with 
iron on the right arm:* (ii) he must mark his forehead, as already 
described, with the gopt chandan clay: (iit, he must invoke one of the 
incarnations of Krishna: (tv) he must wear a rosary of éulst: and (c) 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vary io details, though not in 
principle, for each samparda, and possibly for each dwara also. 


The monastic communities of the Buairigis are powerful and ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitality. They are numerous in Hoshidérpur. Some of their mahants 
are well educated and even learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 


Baieici DEVELOPMENTS. 


The intense vitality of the Bairégi teachings may be gauged from the 
number of sub-sects to which they have given birth. Among these may 
be noted the Hart-Désis (in Rohtak), the Kesho-panthist (in Multén), 
the Tulsi-Désis, Gujrdnwélé, the Murdr-panthis{, the Babé-Lélis. 


The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bairégi 
doctrines is obscure, but it is clear that it was a close one, Kalladbéri, 
the ancestor of the Bedi family of Una, was also the predecessor of 
the Brahman Kalladhéri mahants of Dhurmsél in the Una tahsil, who 
are Bairdgis, as well as followers of Nanak, whence they are called 
Vaishav-Nanak-panthi. This community was founded by one Nakodar 
Dés who in his youth was absorbed in the deity while lying in the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle, and at last, 
after a prolonged period of adoration, disappeared into the unknown. 
Another Bairégi, Ram Thamman, was a cousin of Nanak and is some- 
times claimed as hie follower, His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair, held at the Baistklhi, and formerly notorious for disturbances 
and, it is said, immoralities. It is still a great meeting point for 
Bairégi ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that Banda, the 
successor of the Sikh gurus, was, originally, a Bairdgi, while two 
Bairégi sub-sects (the Sarnddsi and Simranddsi§) are sometimes classed 
as Udasis. 


A modern offshoot of the Bairagis are the Charanddsfs, founded by 
one Charan Das who was born at Dehra in Alwar State in 1703.|| His 
father was a Dhdsar who died when his son, then named Ranjit Singh, 
was only 5. Brought up by relations at Delhi the boy became a 


ce Se 

* These brands include the conch shell (shank), discus or chakkar, club or gada, and lotus, 
Besides the iron brands (tapt mudra, lit. fire-marks) water-marks (stfal mudra, lit. cold. 
marks) are also used. Further the initiatory rite, though often performed at Dwérké, may 
be performed anywhere especially in the guru’s house. Some Bairdgfs even brand their 
women's arms before they will eat or drink anything touched by them, 

f Probably worshippers of a local swint or of Krishna himself. 

t Possibly followers of a Biba Murdar whose shrine is in Lahore District, or worshippers 
of Krishn Murfri, z.e., the enemy of Mur, a demon. 

§ Sometimes said to be one and the same. Simran Dds was a Brahman, who lived two 
eee and his followers are Gos4ins who wear the ¢ulst necklace and worship their 
gurus bed. 

|| Another account says he became Sukhdeo's disciple at the age of 10 in Sbt. 1708, 


1651 A.D. For a full account of the sect sea Wilson's quoted in Maclagan's, Punjab Census 
Report, 1891, p. 121. 
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disciple of Sukhdeo Dés, himself a spiritual descendant of Bidsji, in 
Muzaffarnagar, and assumed the name of Charan Dés. He taught 
the unity of God, preached abolition of caste and inoulcated purity of 
life. His three principal disciples, Swimi Rém-rip, Jagtén Goséin 
and a woman named Shahgoleai exch founded a monastery in Delhi, 
in which city there is also a temple dedicated to Charan Das where the 
impression of his foot (charan) is worshipped.* His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krishna and his favourite queen Radha above all gode and 
goddesses. They wear on the forehead the jott sarup or “body of 
flame,” which consists of a single perpendicular line of white ;t and 
dress in saffron clothes with a tulsi necklace. The chief scripture 
of the sect ic the Bhagat-sdgar, and the 11th day of each fortnight is 
kept as a fast. Charan Dés is believed to have displayed miracles 
before Naédir Shah, on his conquest of Delhi, and however that may be, 
his disciples obtained grants of land from the Mughal emperors which 
they still hold. 


Barrwit, a tribe of Jats who claim to be descendants of Birkhman, a 
Chaubén Rdjput, whose son married a Jdt girl as his second wife and 
so lost status, The name is eponymous, and they are found in the 
Bawal Niz4mat of Ndbha, 


BalsToLa, @ Jain sect: see Jain. 


Baizal, one of the two clans of the Akozai Yusafzai. It originally held 
the Lundkhwér valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Peshéwar, and all the eastern hill country between that and the Swat 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Khattak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utman Khel its north-east corner, so that the Baizai 
only hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their six 
septs are the Abba and Aziz Khels, the Bdbozai, Matorezai, Musa 
and Zangi Khels. The last lies south of the Ilam range which 
divides Sw4t from Buner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
British territory. 


Basar, & Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Basaraz, 9.12 cf tho 15 Awén families descended from Kulugan, son of Qutb 
Shéh: see History of Sidlkot, p. 37. 


aa an a Réjpat tribe found in Sidlkot and allied to the Bajw4 
ts. 


Baswi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Sidlkot, Amritsar and Multén, and 
as a Hindu Jét clan in Montgomery. The Bd4jwaé J&ts are of the same 
kin as the Bajja Rajpats.t In Sidlkot they have the customs of rusoa 
or lagan and bhoja twixt betrothal and marriage. 


The jathera of the Bajw4 is Babé Méngé, and he is revered at 
weddings, at which the rites of jandian and chhatra are also 
observed, 


The Bajwa Jéts and Bajja R4jpits have given their name to the Bajwat 
or country at the foot of the Jammu hills in the Sidlkot District. 
They say that they are Solar Rajputs and that their ancestor Raja 


* Clearly there is some connection here with the Vishnupad or foot-impression of Vishnu . 
+ It is also called simply sarup, cr “ body” of Bhagwan. 
t It might be suggested that wa isa diminutive form. 
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Shalfp was driven out of Multén in the time of Sikandar Lodi. His 
two sone Kals and Lis escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lis went 
to Jammu and there married a K4til Rajput bride, while Kale married 
a Jét girl in Pasrir. The descendants of both live in the Bajwat, but 
are ssid to be distinguished as Bajji R&é)jputs and Bajwa Jats. 
Another story has it that their ancestor Jas or Kai Jaisan was driven 
from Delhi by Rai Pitora and settled at Karbalé in Sidikot. Yet 
another tale is that Naru, R4jé of Jammd, gave him 84 villages in 
ilaga Ghol for killing Mir Jagwé, a mighty Pathdn. The Bajjé 
Réjputs admit their relationship with the Bd4jwa Jdts. Kals had a 
son, Ddéwa, whose son Dewa had three sons, Muda, Wasr, and Néna 
surnamed Chachrah. Nana’s children having all died, he was told by 
an astrologer that only those born under a chachri tree would live. 
His advice was taken and Néna’s next son founded the Chachrah sept, 
chiefly found near Narow4l. The Bajji Réjpits have the custom 
of chindavand and are said to marry their daughters to Chibh 
Bhau and Manhds Réjputs, and their sons to Rajpits. The Bajju 
Rajputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by whicha 
Mussalman girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of 
marriage, by temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and 
ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of this tribe 
dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Multan, and 
they have several other singular customs resembling those of the Sabi 
Jats. They are almost confined to Sidlkot, though they have spread 
in small numbers eastwards as far as Patiéla. 


Baxarki, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Baxaar, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Annritsar. 


BakxkHag, an agricultural clan found in Shébpur. 


Bixanxt, a clan found in the Shabr Farid ildga of Bahéwalpur. They claim 
to be Sumrds by origin, and have Charan bards, which points toa 
Réjput origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to Multd4n, where 
they were converted to Islam by Gaus Bahé-ud-Din Zakaria, and 
fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down in Multén 
as weavers. Thence they migrated to Narpur, Pékpattan and other 
places, and Farid Kh4nI settled some of them in Shahr Farid from 
Nirpur. They make lungis. (The correct form is probably Bhakhri). 


BaxkusHIAL, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at Bh4an in Jhelum, which 
has atradition of military service. 

BaxkuT1ir, a small Pathd4n tribe of Persian origin who are associated with the 
Mian Khel Path4ns of Dera Ismail Khén, and now form one of their 
principal sections. 

Raverty however disputes this, and ascribes to the Bakhtidrsa 
Sayyid origin. Shiraén, the eponym of the Shirami Pathdns, gavo a 
daughter to a Sayyid Ishéq whose son by her was named Habib the 
Abi-Sa’id, or ‘Fortunate’ (Bakhtydér). This son was adopted by his 
step-father Midnai, son of Dom, a son of Shiréz. The Bakhtiérs have 
produced several saints, among them the Makhdiim-i-Alam, Khwéja 
Yahyé4-i-Kabir, son of Khwaja llids, son of Sayyid Muhammad, and a 
contemporary of Sultén Muhammad Tughluq Shéh. He died in 
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18388 A. D., and his descendants are called Shaikhzais. Raverty says 
the Persian Bakhtiéris* are quite distiuct. from the Bakhtidrs. 


Barutma sddhs, a Sikh sect founded by one Bakhtmal. When Gurd Govind 
Singh destroyed the masands or tax-gatherers one of them, by name 
Bakhtmal, took refuge with M4té, a Gujar woman who disguised him 
in woman’s clothes, putting bangles on his wrists and a nath or nose- 
ring iu his nose. This attire he adopted permanently and the mahant 
of his gaddi still wears bangles. His followers are said to be also 
called Bakhshish sdédhs, but this is open to doubt. The head-quarters 
of the sect appears to be unknown. 


Bat, a J&t tribe of the Bi&s and Upper Sutlej, said to be a clan of the 
Sekbu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also 
said to have been named Baya Bal, a Rajput who came from 
Médlwa. The name Bal, which means “strength,” is a famous one in 
ancient Indian history, and recurs in all sorts of forms aud _ places, 
In Amritsar they say they came from Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
marry with the Dhillon. 


Baz, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baracan, a tribe of Jats, claiming to be Jammu Rajputs by descent from 
their eponym, Found in Sidlkot. 


Baxéuar, in Gurgaon the balahar (in Sirsa he is called daurd) is a village 
menial who shows travellers the way, carries messages and letters, and 
summons people when wanted by the headmen. In Karndl he is called 
lehbart ; but is not a recognised menial and any one can perform his 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Gurgaon and Karnal he is almost always 
a Chibra, cf. Batwal. 


Batiat, Bail, cf. balahur.—In Delhi and Hissér a chaukidar or watchman: 
in Sirsa a Cham4ér employed to manure fields, or who takes to syce’s 
and general work, is so termed. 

Bausir, a sept of Kanets which migrated from Chittor in Réjputdna 
with the founders of Keonthal and settled in the Jatter State. The 
founders of Keonthal were also accompanied by a Chaik, a Saléthiand 
a Pakrot, all Brahmans, a Chhibar Kanet, a blacksmith and a turt 
and the descendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ. 

BALFaRosH, a synonym for Bhat (Rawalpindi). 

Batuay, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

B11, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

BAut, a section of the Muhi4ls (Brahmans): corr. to the Dh rag of 
the South-West Punjab. Scnennnroreee 


Ba.x4, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur: balkd in the east of the 
Punjab 1s used as equivalent to chela, for ‘ the disciple of a fagir.’ 


* There is said to be a sept of the Baloch of this name in Bahéi 

on both sides of the Panjnad. ° ae ued Meee 
+ Or rehbar, probably from réhtar, ‘guide.’ In Karn4l is no Baldhar caste, the 

term being applied to a sweeper who does this particular kind of ¢ —whi 

a sweeper (or in default a Dhanank) will perform, SST Eeneee meee 
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Bitmigi, VAuMixi.—The sect of the Chfbras, aynonymous with Béléshéhi 


sod Lélbegi, so calledfrom Bélmik, Bélrikh or Bal& Shéh, possibly the 
same as tho author of the Rémdyana.* Baélmik, the poet, was a man 
of low extraction, and legend represents him as a low-caste hunter 
of the Nérdak in Karnél, ora Bhil highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was about to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
in the heavenly courts, another as living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under Laéibegi. 


Bato, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
BALOUH. Meanina or Batoce. 


The term Baloch is used in several diffe ent wars. By travellers 
and historiana it is employed to denote (t) the race known to them-elves 
and their neighbours as the Baloch, and (17) in an extended sense ng 
including all the races inhabiting the great geographical area shown on 
our maps as Balochistan. Iu the latter sense it comprises the Brahuia, 
a tribe which is certainly not of Baloch origin. In the former sense it 
includes all the Baloch tribes, whether found in Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a decent, more or less pure, 
from Buloch ancestors. Two special uses of the term also require 
notice. In the great jungles below Thdn-sar in the Karnal district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Baloch extraction. which 
will be noticed below page 55.t Secondly, throughout the Punjab, 
except in the extreme west and the extreme east, the term Baloch 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the Western Plains the Baloch settlers have taken to the graz- 
ing and breeding of camels rather than to husbandry; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of the Punjab, the word Baloch is used for any 
Musalmén camel-man whatever be his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to bea camel-mnan and every Muhammadan camel-man to be a Baloch. 


Oriains oF THE Batoca 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkoman 
origin,and Sir T. Holdich and others an Arab descent. Bellew 
assigned them Rajput descent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Burton, Lassen and others have maintained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of Iranian race. This laet theory is supported by 
Mr. Longworth Dames who shows that the Baloch came into their 
present locations in Mekran and onthe Indian border from purts of 
the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Zend or Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian. 

History oF THE Batoca. 

Dames assigns the first mention of the Baloch in hi-tory 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th century A. D., but Firdausi 
(c. 400 A.H.) refers to a still earlier period, and in his Shah-ndmaj the 
Baloches are described as forming part of the armies of Kai Kaas 








* Temple (in Legends of the Punjab, I, p. 529) accepta this tradition and saye Balmikt 
is the same as Bélé Shab or Nuri shih Bé4ldé, but assigns to him ‘the place next +o 


L4l Beg.’ 
+ This group is also found in Ambala, and the Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur are also said to be 


an offshoot of it. 
$So Dames, but the text of the 8hdh-ndma is very corrupt, and the reading Khoch “crest” 


cannot be relied upon implicity, 
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and Kai Khusrao. Tho poem says that the army of Ashkash wa 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on war, with 
exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none in the world ever say, 
Under Naushirwan, the Chosroes who fought against Justinian, the 
Baloch are again mentioned as mountaineers who raided his kingdom 
and had to be exterminated, though later on we find them serving in 
Naushirw4n’s own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Gil and Dailém (the peoples of Giléa and Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karman towards the 
Caspian Sea. 


However this may be, the commencement of the 4th century of the 
Hijra and of the 10th A.D. finds the Balas or Baloch established in 
Karmin, with, if Masudi can be trusted, the Qufs (Koch) and the 
Zutt (Jatts). The Baloch are then described as holding the desert 
plains south of the mountains and towards Makrdn and the sea, but 
they appear in reality to have infested the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of Karmén and separates it from 
Khoras4n and Nistan, Thence they crossed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two districts of Sistén were in Istakhri’s time 
known as Baloch country.* Builoch raiders plundered Mahmid of 
Ghazni’s ambassador between Tabbas and Khabis, and in revenge his 
son Masdd defeated them at the latter place, which lies at the foot of 
*he Karm4n Mountains on the edge of the desert. 


About this time Firdausi wrote and soon after it the Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from Karmén into Mekran and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary halt in Sist4n. With great 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
Baloch took place: the first, corresponding with the Saljdq invasion 
aod the overthrow of the Dailami and Ghaznawi power in Persia, 
being their abandonment of Karmén and settlement in Sistdn and 
Western Makrén ; while the second, towards Hastern Makran and the 


Sindh border, was contemporaneous with Changiz Khén’s invasion and 
the wanderings of Jal4l-ud-Din in Makrdn. 


_ To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley; and thence, in their third and last 


migration, a great portion of the race was precipitated into the Punjab 
plains. 


lt is now possible to connect the traditional history of the Baloch 
themselves, as told in their ancient heroic ballads, with the above 
account. Like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 
extraction, asserting that they are descended from Mir Hamza, an 
uncle of the Prophet, and from a fairy (pari). They consistently 
place their first settlement in Halab (Aleppo), where they remained 
until, siding with the sons of Ali and taking part in the battle of 
Karbala, they were expelled by Yazid, the second of the Omayvad 
Caliphs, in 680 A.D. Thence they fl-d, frst to Karmdn, and eventually 





Their settlements may indeed ha ee tend ASA 
. a ed int Kh Tasé 4 \ 
+ ‘ 1 Vv x oO orasan. Ev en at the pr esen , 


Bal . , NO . : «ys Noa : 
Persia, 1892.1, p. 203), aloch population as far north as Turbat-i-Haidari (Curzon 
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to Sistan where they were hospitably received by Shams-ud-Din,* 
ruler of that country. Hissuccessor, Badr-ud-Din, demanded, according 
to eastern usage, » bride from each of the 44 bolaks or clans of the 
Baloch. But the Baloch race hai never yet paid tribate in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent therefore 44 boys dressed in girls’ clothes 
and fled before the deception couli be discovered. Badr-ud-Din sent 
the boys back but pursued the Baloch, who had fled south-eastwards, 
into Kech-Makrdén ~vhere he was defeated at their hands. 


At this period Mir Jal4l Khan, son of Jiand, was rnler of all the 
Baloch. He left four sons, Rind, LAshd4r, Hot and Kordi from whom 
are desconded the Rind, Lashari, Hot and Kordi tribes; and agon-in- 
law, Murdd, from whom are descended the Jatoit or children of Jato, 
Jalél Khdn’s danghter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these five, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons, Alf and Bulo, ancestor of the 
Buledhi, have had to be found for Jalé] Khén, From Ali’a two sons, 
Ghazan and Umar, are descended the Ghazani Marris and the 
scattered Umranis. 


Tradition avers that Jalél Kh4n had appointed Rind to the phagh 
or turban of chiefship, but that Hot refused to join him in creating 
the dervkh or memorial canopy totheir father. ‘‘l'hereupon each per- 
formed that ceremony separately and tlius there were five asrokhe 
in Kech.’ But it is far more probable that five principal gatheriugs 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, each of which became 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rind “cheat,” hot, 
“warrior,” Lastdri, “men ot Léshaér” and, later, Buledhi, ‘‘men of 
Boleda.” To these other clans became in the course of tiwe affliated. 


A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the Dodi, a 
clan of J&t race whose origin is thus described :— 


Doda} Sumra, expelled from Thatha by his brethren, escaped by 
swimming his mare across the Iudus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hut of Sdlhe, a Rind. To revive him Sdélhe placed him under the 
blankets with his daughter Mudho, whom he eventually married. 
“For the woman’s sake,” says the proverb, “the man became a Baloch 
who had been a Jatt, a Jaghdal, a nobody; he dwelt at Harrand 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all.””. ‘Thus Dodd founded 
the great Dodi tribe of the Baloch, and Gorish, his son, founded 
the Gorshéni or Gurchéni, now the principal tribe of Dodéi origin. 
The great Mirréni tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to Nera 
Ghézi Khén, was also of Dudai origin. 


* According to Dames there was a Shams-ud-Din, independent malik of Sist4n, who 
claimed descent from the Saffaris of Persia and who died in 1164 A.D. .559 H.) or nearly 
aS years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. Badr-ud-D{n appears to be unknown 
to history. — 

ft It is suggested that Jatoi or ‘husband of a Jat woman,’ just as bahnot means ‘husband 
of a sister,’ although in Jatoi the ¢ is soft. 

+ Dodd, a common name among the Sumr4s whose dynasty ruled Sindh until it was 
overthrown by the Sammas. About 1250 A.D. or before that year we find Baloch adventurers 
first allied with the Sodh4s and Jharejis, and then supporting Dod& 1V, Sumra. Under 
Umar, his successor, the Baloches are found combining with the Sammas, Sodhés and 
Jatts, (Jharejas), but were eventually forced back to the hills without effecting any perma- 
nent lodgment in the plains. 
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After the overthrow of the Sumrds of Sindh nothing is heard of 
the Baloch for 150 years and then in the reign of Jém Tughlaq, the 
Sammé (1423—50), they are recorded as raiding near Bhakhar in 
Sindh. Doubtless, as Dames holds, Taimur’s invasion of 1399 led 
indirectly to this new movement. The Delhiempire was at its weakest 
and Taimur’s descendants claimed a vague suzereignty over it. Prob- 
ably all the Western Punjab was effectively held by Mughal in- 
teudants until the Lodi dynasty was established in 1451. Meanwhile 
the Langah K4jputs had established themselves on the throne of Maltan 
and Shéh Husain Langéh ,1469—1502) called in Baloch mercenaries, 
granting a jigir, which extended from Kot Karor to Dhankot, to 
Malik Sohrab Dodé{ who came to Multan with his sons, Ghazi Khan, 
Fath Khén and Istndil K hin.* 


But the Doddi were not the only mercenaries of the Langdhs. 
Shah Hussain had conferred the jdgirs of Uch and Shor(kot) on two 
Samm brothers, Jém Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim, between whom and 
the Dodéis a feud arose on Shéh Mahmiil’s accession, The Jéms 
promptly allied themselves with Mir Chakur, a Rind Baloch of Sibi 
who had also sought service and lands from the Langéh ruler and 
thereby roused the Doddis’ jealousy. Mir Chakur is the greatest figure 
in the heroic poetry of the Baloch, and his history is a remarkable 
one. The Rinds were at picturesque but deadly feud with the Lashdris. 
Gohar, the fair owner of vast herds of camels favoured Chakur, but 
Gwaharém Lashdri also claimed her hand. ‘he rivals agreed to decide 
their quarrel by a horse race, but the Rinds loosened the girths of 
Gwaharém’s saddle and Chékur won. In revenge the Lashdris killed 
some of Gohar’s camels, and this led to a desperate 30 years’ war 
which ended in Chékur’s expulsion from Sibi in spite of aid invoked 
and received from the Arghén conquerors of Sindh. Mir Chaékur was 
accompanied by many Rinds and by histwo sons, Shahzadt and 
Shaihak, and received in jagir lands near Uch from J4m Bayazid, 
Sammé4. Later, however, he is said in the legends to have accompanied 
Humé4yin on his re-conquest of India. However this may have been, 
he undcubtedly founded a military colony of Rinds at Satgurha, in 
Montgomery, at which place his tomb still exists. Thence he was 
expelled by Sher Shéh, a fact which would explain his joining 
Huméy an. 


At this period the Baloch were in great force ia the South-West 
Punjab, probably as mercenaries of the Langdh dynasty of Multdn, 
but also as iudependent freebooters. The Rinds advanced up the 
Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej valleys; the Dodéi and Hots up the Jhelum 
and Indus. In 1519 Babar found Dodéis at Bhera and Khushéb and 
he confirmed Svhréb Khan’s three sons in their possession of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave Ismail Khén, one of Sohrdb’s sons, 
the ancient pargana of Ninduna in the Ghakhar country in exchange 
for the lands of Shaikh Bayazid Sarwdni which he was obliged to 
surrender. But in 1524 the Arghtns overthrew Shah Mahmad Langéh 


* The founders of the three Dehras, which give its name to the Derajat. Dera Fath 
Khan is now a mere village, 

+ Shahzad was one of miraculous origin, his mother having been overshadowed by some 
mysterious pemet and a mystical poem in Balochi on the origins of Multén is ascribed to 
him. Firishta says he first introduced the Shia creed into Multan, a curious statement. 
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with bis motley host of Baloch, Jat, Rind, Dodi and other tribes, and 
the greatest confusion reigned. 


The Arghdéns however submitted to the Mughal emperors, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Baloch into opposition to the 
empire. ‘I'hey rarely entered the imperial service—a fact which is 
possibly eee. by their dislike to serve at a distance from their 
homes--aud, under Akbar we read of occasioual expeditions against 
the Baloch. But the Lashdris apparently took service with the 
Arghins and aided them against J4ém Firoz—indeed legend represents 
the Lachéri as invading GuzerAt and on return to Kachhi as obtaining 
a grant of Gundava from the king.* The Jistkdnis, a Lashériclan, 
also established a principality at Mankera in the Sindh-Sigar Doab at 
this time, but most of the Lashdéris remained in Makrdn or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Balochistén were the 
Chéndias who settled in the Chandko or Chandaké tract along the Indus,t 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. The Hots pressed northwards 
and with the Doddie settled at Dera Ismail Khan which they held for 
200 years. Close to itthe Kuldéchis founded the town which still bears 
their name. Both Dera Ism4il Khén and Kuldchi were eventually 
conquered by Pathéns, but the Kulachis still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkanis of Munkera lay the Dodéis 
of the once great Mirr4ni clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghazi 
Khén till Nadir Shéh’s time. Further still afield the Mazéris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bukhsha in that District. The 
Rinds with some Jatois and Kordis are numerons in Moltén, Jbang, 
Montgomery, Shdhpur and Muzaffargarh, and in the last-named 
district the Gopdugs and Gurménis are encountered. All these are 
desceudants of the tribes which fullowed Mir Chaikur and have become 
assimilated to the Jatt tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only has the Baloch retained his own language and 
tribal organization. 


In the Derajét and Sulaimdns the Baloch are grouped into twmans 
which cannot be regarded as mere tribes. The tumanisin facta 
political confederacy, ruled by a tumanddr, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements trom other tribes not necessarily 
Baloch. The tumans which now exist as Organisations are the Marn, 
Bughti, Mazéri, Drishak, Tibbi Lund, Sori Lund, Leghéri, Khosa, 
Nutk4ni, Bozdér, Kasrfni, Gurchévi and Shambdni. Others, such as 
the Buledhi, Hasani, Jakrani, Kabiri, are found in the Kuchbhi territory 
of Kalat and in Upper Sind, with representatives in Babdwalpur 
territory. 


The Bozdér tuman is probably in part of Rind descent, but the 
name means simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the Sulaimdns, almost entirely north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan. 


The Bughti or Zarkéni tuman is composed of several elements, 
Mainly of Rind origin it claims descent from Gydndér, 2 cousin of 
Mir Chékur. The Raheja, aclan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to have been founded by Raheja, ason of Gyéndér. The Nothéni 


* The Maghassis, a branch of the Lasharfs, are still found in Kachh Gundéva, 
¢ Chéndias are also numerous in Muzaflargarh and DeraIsméil Khén.. 
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clan holds the guardianship of Pir Sohri’s shrine though they have 
admitted Gurchdni to a share in that office, and before an expedition 
each man passes under a yoke of guns or swords held by men of the 
clan. They can also charm guns so that the bullets shall be harmless,* 
and claim for these services a share of all crups grown in the Bughti 
country. . 

The Shambénis, who form a sub-tuman, but aro sometimes clasred 
as an independent tuman, trace their descent to Rihdn, a cousin of Mir 
Chfkur, and occupy the hill country adjacent to the Bughti and 
Mazéri tumans. ‘he Bughti occupy the angle of the Sulaimaéu 
Mountains between the Indus and Kachhi and have their head-quarters 
at Syahat (also called Dera Bibrak or Bughti Dera). 


The Buledhi or Burdi tuman derives its name from Boleda in 
Makrdn and was long the ruling race till ousted by the Gichki. It is 
also found in the Burdiké tract on the Indus, in Upper Sindh and in 
Kachhi. 


Tho Drishak tuman is said to be descended from one of Mir Chékur’s 
companions who was nicknamed Drishak or ‘strong,’ because he held 
up a roof that threatened to crush some Lashéri women captives, but 
it is possibly connected with Dizak in Makrén. Its head-quarters are 
at Asni in Dera Gh4ézi Khan. 


The Gurchéni tuman is mainly Dodai by origin, but the Sy&hphddh 
Durkdni are Rinds; os are probably the Pitafi, Jogéni, and Chang 
clans—at least in part. The Jistkaénis and Lashdris (except the Gabolt 
and Bhand sections) are Lashéris, while the Subri4ni and Holawéni 
are Bulethis. The Gurchénihead-quarters are at Lélgarh near Harrand 
in Dera Ghazi Khan. : 


Kasrénit (so pronounced, but sometimes written Qaisarépi as 
descended from Qaisar) is a twman of Rind descent and is the most 
northerly of all the organised twmans, occupying part of the Sulaimans 
and the adjacent plains in Deras Ghdézi Khan (and formerly, but not 
now), Iym4il Khan. 


The Khosas form two great tumans,§ one near Jacobébdd in Upper 
Sindh, the other with its head- quarters at Batil near Dera Ghézi Khan. 
They are said to be mainly of Hot descent, but in Dera Gh&zi Khan the 
Iséni clan is Khetran by origin, and the small Jajela clan are probably 
aborigines of the Jaj valley which they inhabit. 


The Leghéri tuman derives its origin from Kohphrosh, a Rind, 
nicknamed Leghér or ‘dirty.’ But the tuman also includes a Chéndia 
clan and the Haddidni and Kaloi, the sub-tuman of the mountains, 
are said to be of Bozdér origin. Its head-quarters are at Choti in 
Dera Ghazi Khén, but it is also found in Sindh. 


* The following Baloch septs can stop bleeding by charme and touching the wounds, and 
used also to have the power of bewitching the arms of their enemies :—The Bajani sept of 
the Durkéni, the Jabrani sept of the Lashéri, and the Girdni sept of the Jask4ni ; among the 
Gurchénis: the Shahm4ni sept of the Hadidni Leghiris, and, among the Khosas, the 
Chitar and Faqirs, : 

t A servile tribe, now of small importance, found mainly in Muzaffargarh. 

TThe Qasrénis practise divination from the shoulder-blades of sheep (an old Mughal 
custom) and also take auguries from the flight of birds. 
ca Khosas also form a sub-tuman of the Rinds of Shorin anda clan of the Lunds of 
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The Lunds form two tumans, one of Sori, with its head-quarters at 
Kot Kandiwéls, the other at ‘Tibbi, both in Dera Ghézi Khan. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of Rih4u, Mir ChékGr’s cousin. The Sori 
Lunds include a Gurchaéni clan and form a large tuman, living in the 
plains, but the Tibbi Lunds are a small tuman to which are affiliated a 
clan of Khosas and one of Rinds—the latter of impure descent. 


The Marri tuman, notorious for its marauding habite which necea- 
sitated an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Ghazani section claims descent from Ghazan, son of Ali, son of 
Jalél Khén and the Bijarénis from Bijar Phuzh* who revolted against 
Mir Chdékur. ‘The latter probably includes some Pathan elements. 
The Mazardnis are said to be Kherrdns, and the Lohardnis of mixed 
blood, while Jatt, Kalmati, Buledhi and Hasaoi clements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 


Tho Mazéris are an organised clan of imnortance, with head-quarters 
at Rojhén in Dera Ghézi Khan. ‘ts ruling sept, the Bal4ch4ni, is said 
to be Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Rinds. The name 
is derived apparently from mazdr, a tiger, like the Pathin ‘ Mzarai.’ 
The Kirds or Kurds, a powerful Brahdi tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the Mazéris. The Mazdris as a body (excluding the Baléchénis) are 
designated Sy4h-léf, or ‘ Black-bellies.’ 


Other noteworthy tribes, not organized as tumans, are— 


The Ahmdénist of Mé4né in Dera Gh4zi Khén. They claim descent 
from Gydndér and were formerly of importance. : 


The Gishkfuris, found scattered in Dera Ism4il Khan, Muzaffargarh 
and Mekrén, »nd claiming descent from one of Mir Chékur’s Rind 
companions, nick-named Gishkhaur. But the Gishkhaur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Valley, Mekrén, and possibly the clan is of 
common descent with the Buledhi.f 


Télpur or Talbur, a olan of the Legh4ria, is, by some, derived from 
its eponym, a son of Bulo, and thus of Buledhi origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mirs of Khairpur in Sind, but a few Talpure are 
still found in Dera Ghazi Kbén. Talbur literally means ‘ wood-cutter’ 
(fr. tal, branch, and buragh, to cut). 


The Pitdfis, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera Iamé4il 
Khén and Mozaffargarh.§ Pitéfi would appear to mean ‘Southern.’ 


The Nutkéni or Nodhakéni, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently as atuman, and found in Sangarh, Dera Ghézi Khan District. 


The Mashori, an impure clan, now found mainly in Mugzaffargarh.|| 


The Mastoi, probably a servile tribe, found principally in Dera Gbézi 
Kién where it has no social status. 





“The Phuzh are or were a clan of Rinds. once of great importance --indeed the whole Rind 
tribe is said to have once been called Phuzh. They are now only found at Kolapah in 
Mekrdn, in Kachhi and near the Bolan Pass. 

tLarge Ahmdani clans are also found among the Lunds of Sori and the Haddisni Leghéris. 


fThe Lashari sub-tuman of the Gurchani also includes a Gishkhauri sept, and the Dombkis 
have a clan of that name. 


§ Also as a Gurchani clan in Dera Gh4zi Khén. 
The Bughtis have a Masori clan, 
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The Dashti, another servile tribe, now found scattered in small 
nuinbers iu Deras Ismail Kb4n and Ghdézi Khan, in Muzatfargarh and 


Bahdwalpur. 
The Gop4ng, or more correctly Gophang (fr. gophank, ‘ cowherd’), 
also a servile tribe, now scattered over Kaohhi, Dera Ismail Khén, 


Multén and Muzaffargarh, especially the latter. 


The Hot (Hut) once a very powerful tribe (still soin Mekr4n) and 
widely spread wherever Baloches are found, but most numerous in Dera 
Ismdil Khén, Muzeffargarh, Jhang and Multan. 


The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever Baloches 
have spread, 7.e., in all the Districts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as Jhang, Shéhpur and Lahore. 

The Kor4i or Kaud4i, not now an organized tuman, but found 
wherever Baloches have spread, especially in Dera Ismail Khén, Multén 
and Muzaffargarh. 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans- 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. The 
earliest record oftheir organisation represents them as divided into 44 
bolaks of which 4 were servile. 

But as soon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions, Rind, Lashdri, Hot, Korai (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
as descended from a Baloch woman (Jato) and her cousin (Muréd), 
Outside these groups are those formed or affiilated in Mekr4n, such 
as the Buledhis, Ghazanis and Umardnis. Then comes the Doda4i tribe, 
frankly of non-Baloch descent in the male line. Lastly to all these must 
be added the servile tribes, Gopdéngs, Dashtis, Gholés and others. In 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
gifted by Mir Chékdr to Banari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her: 

‘The Kirds, Gabola, Gadahis, Taélburs and the Marris of Ké4han—all 
were Chékur's slaves.’ 


Other versions add the Pachélo (now unknown) and ‘the rotten-boned 
Bozdars.’ Other miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch—such as Pathéns, Khetrans, Jatts. 


Not one single tribe of all those specified ahove now forms a tuman 
or even gives its name to a tuman. We still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but not one forms an organised tuman, All 
five are more or less scattered or at least broken up among the various 
tumans. The very name of bolak is forgotten—except by a clan of the 
Rind Baloch near Sibi which is still styled the Ghulém (slave) bolak. 
Among the Marris the clans are now called takur (cf. Sindhi takara, 
mountain), the septa phalli, and the smaller snb-divisions ‘phar. 
The tuman (fr. Turkish timdn, 10,000) reminds us of the Mughal 
hazdra, or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederacy. 


Tribal nomenclature among the Baloch offers some points of interest. 
As already mentioned the old main divisions each bore a significant 
name. The more modern tribes have also names which occasionally ' 
look like descriptive nick-names or titles, Thus Lund (Pers.) mean 
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knave, debauchee or wanderer, just as Rind does: Khosa (Sindhi) means 
robber (and also ‘ fever’): Marri in Sindhi also chances to meana plague 
or epidemic. Some of the clan-names also have a doubtfully totemistic 
meaning: e.g., Sydéh-phadh, Black-feet : Gul-phédh, Flower-feet (a 
Drishak clan): Ganda-gwalagh, small red ant (a Darkévi clan) 
Kalpbur, an aromatic plant, Glinus lotoides (a Bughti clan). 


BaLoca Customary Law in Dera Gaizt Kain,* 


Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutkanis profess to follow the latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl’s betrothal till she is 16 years of age, and have a distinctive 
observance called the hiskt,t which consists in casting a red cloth over 
the girl’s head, either at her own house or at some place agreed upon 
by the kinsmen. Well-to-do people slaughter a sheep or goat for a 
feast; the poorer Baloch simply distribute sweets to their guests. 
B-trothal is considered alist ss binding «s marrivge, especaily on 
Rajanpur taisil, and only iepotence. ieprosy or apostasy woli jas aty 
its breach. Baloch women ar: not given to any one outside the race, 
save to Sayyids, but a man may marry any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Jat or even Pathén, but not of course Savyid. ‘I'he usual 
practice is to marry within the sept, women being sold out of it if they 
go astray. Only some sections of the Nutkénis admit an adult 
woman’s right to arrange her own marriage; but such a marriage, if 
effected without her yuardian’s consent, is considered ‘black’ by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds for divorce, 
ard in the J4émpur tahs{l it is not customary, while unchastity is 
the only recognised ground in Réjanpur. Marriage is nearly always 
according to the orthodox Muhammadan ritual, but a form called 
tan-bakhshi (‘ giving of the person’) is also recognised. It consists 
in the woman’s mere declaration that she has given herself to her 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case of widows. ‘I'he rule 
of succeasion is equal division among the sons, except in the families 
of the Mazdri and Drishak chiefs in which the eldest son gets a some- 
what larger share than his brothers. Usually a grandson got no 
share in the presence of a father’s brother, but the custom now univer- 
sally recognised is that grandsons get their deceased fathers’ share,t 
but even now in Sangarh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil grandsons take per 
capita, if there are no sons. Asarulea widow gets a life interest in her 
husband’s estate, but the Gurchdnis in J4mpur refuse to allow a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. Daughters rarely succeed in the 
presence of male descendants of the deceused’s grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of Réijanpur and Jémpur excluding the daughter 
by her father’s cousin and nearer agnates; but in Sangarh tahsfl 
daughters get a share according to Muhammadan Law, provided they 





* Fyom Mr. A, H. Diack’s Customary Law of the Dera Ghazs Khan District, Vol, xvi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series. : 

} The niski is falling into disuse in the northernmost tahsil of Dera Gh4zi Khén and 
among the Gopang along the Indus in Jampur. 

tA few Nutk4nf sections in Sangarh still say that they only do so if it is formally be. 
queathed to them by will, 
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do not make an unlawful marriage.* Where the daughter inherits 
her right. is not extinguished by her marrage, but the Baloch in 
Réjanpur tahsil insist that if married she shall have married within 
her father’s phalli, or if unmarried shall marry within it, as a coudi- 
tion of her succession, ‘I'he resident son-in-law acquires no special 
rights, but the daughter’s son in Jdmpur and Raéjanpur succeeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other Baloch appear te recognise his 
right. When brother succeeds brother the whole blood excludes the 
half in Sangarh and Dera Ghdzi Khan tahsils, but io Jémpur and 
Réjanpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh, the 
associated brothers take half and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never sacceed (except in those few sections of the Nutkénis of 
Sangarh which follow Muhammadan law), A step-son has no rights 
of succession, but may keap what his step-father gives him during his 
life-time, and, iu Sangarh and Rdéjanpur, may get one-third of a natural 
son’s share by will, Adoption is not recoguis-d, except possibly 
among the Bal ich of Sangarh, and those of RAéjanpur expressly forbid 
it. But adoption in the strict Hindu sen-e is quite unknown, since a 
boy can be adopred even if the adoptor has a son of his own, and 
any one can adopt or be ad pted. In Sangarh, again, a widow may 
adopt, but only with tho consent of her husband’s kinsmen. The 
adopted son retains all his rights in his vatural father’s property, but 
in Sangarh he does not succveed his adoptive father if the latier have 
a son bora to him after the ad prion (a rule curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a second son). Except in Jdmpur 
tahsil, a ma. may make a gift of the whole of his land to an heir to 
the +xclusion of the rest, and as a rule he may also gift to ns daugh- 
ter, her husband or son »nd to his sister and her children, but the 
Lunds and Leghéris would lirait the gift to a small part of the land. 
Gifts to a non-relative are as a rule invalid, unless it be for religion, and 
even then in Jémpur it should only be of part of the estate. Death-bed 
gifls are invalid in Sangarh and J&mpur and only valid in the other 
two tuhsils of Dera Ghazi Khan to the extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. Sons cannot euiorce a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is necessary to it; yet in that andthe Dera Ghdzi Khan tahsils it is 
averred that a father can make an unequal partition (and even exclude 
a son from his siare) to endure beyond his life-time. But in J4mpur 
and Ré4janpur the sons are entitled to equal shares, the Muaz4ri and 
Drishak chiefs excepted. The subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
a fresh partition. Thus among the Baloch tribes we find no system 
of tribal law, but 8 mass of varying local usuage. Primitive custom 
is ordinarily enforced, and though the semi-sacred Nutkdnis in Sangarh 
tahsil consider it incumbent upon them to follow Muhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to all its niceties. 





Birth customs. The usual Muhammadan observances at birth ate 
in vogue. The bang is sounded into the child’s ear by the mullah six 
days after its birth and on the 6th night a sheep or cattle are slaugh- 
tered and the brotherhovd invited toa feast and dance. The child 


. 


* But the Khosas and Kasr4nis in this tahs{l do not allow daughters to succeed at all, 


unless their father bequeath them a share, and that sh ig- 
she der Wakao Ee ; are must not exceed the share admis 
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is also named on this occasion. Ifa boy itis given its grandfather's 
naine, if he be dead; or its father’s name if he is dead: s0 too an oncle’s 
name is given if both futher and grandfather be alive. Common names 
are D4dd, Bangul, Kambir, Thagia (fr. thayagh, to be long-i:ved), 
Drihan. 

Circumcision (shade, tahor) is performed at the age of | or 2, by a 
tahorokh or circumcisor who is a Domb, not a mullah or a Pirhain, ex- 
cept in the plains where a Pirhain is employed. In the hills a Baloch 
can act if no Domb be available. ‘l'en or twelve men bring a ram 
and slanghter it for a feast, to which the boy’s father (who ia called 
the tahor wazha*) contributes bread, in the evening: next morning 
he entertains the visitors and they depart. In the plains cattle are 
slanghtered and the brotherhood invited; nendr being also given—a 
usage not in vogue in the hills. 


Jhand, the first tonsure, is performed, pror to the circumcision, at 
the shrine ot Sakhi Sarwar, the weight of the child’s hair in silver being 
given to its mujawars. 

Divorce (called siwan as well as tildk) ix effected in the hills by 
casting stones 7 times or thrice and dismissing the wife. 


Concubinage is not unusual, and concubines are called suret, but 
winzas are not known, itis said. The cl.ildren by such women are 
called suretwdl and receive no share in their father’s land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These surets appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the mold or slave women, 


Terms of kinship. The kin generally are called shdd or brathari 
(brotherhood), brahmdagh. 


Pith-phiru, fore-fathers. 
Father’s sister,—Father, pith (x Mother, mdth)—Father's brother, 
phupht. | ndkho 
( x 
Son, bachh or phusagh Daughter, jinkh = tri§ 
x x 
nashart or dakhint Son-in-law, zaméth Cousin, ¢.¢., 
(Daughter-in-law) paternal uncle's child, 
ndkhorsakht, 


Grand-child chhuk-zdkht 


Brother, } — Prop, — jae gwdr or gohdr X siradkht, 1. , sister's husband, 
bréth, bird|| , 


x 
Brother's wife, nashar. Sister's child, goharezakht 


The mother’s brother is mama as in Punjabi, but her sister is tri and 
her son tri-zakhe. 


In addressing relatives other words are used, such as abba, father; 
adda (fem.-t), brother (familiarly). A wife is usually zdl, also amrtsh. 

A siep-son is patrik, pazddagh or phizidagh (fr. phadha, behind, 
thus corresponding to the Punjabi pichhlag). A stp daughter is 
nafuskh.4 


* Wieha=Khwaja or master, The father is ‘lord of the tahor or purification.’ 
t It will be observed that nashdr==son's or brother's wife. 

TY Dakhin or dahinalso appe .rs to mean brother's wife. 

§ Tri thus equals mother’s sister or father’s brother's wife. 

|| Bardthar is a poetical form, 

4] Dames’ Monograph, p. 26, 
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A namesake is amndm and a contemporary amsan. Equally simple 
are the Baloch marriage customs. The youth gives shawls to his 
betrothed’s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself 
with clothes till the wedding. Before that occurs minstrels (domes) 
are sent out to summon the guests, and when assembled they 
make gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter’s hospitality takes the form of prizes—a camel for the best 
horse, money to the best shot and a turban to the best runner. The 
actual wedding takes place in the evening. Nendr* or wedding gifts, 
the neota or tambol of the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a poor man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash, Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a sheep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, wheu 
celebrating a wedding. It is also customary to knock the heads of the 


- pair together twice aud a relation of them ties together the corners of 


their chddars (shawls). 


A corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 


mullah, it present, reads the jandza. Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 


Three or four days later the dsrokht or seha takes place, This 
appears to be a contribution also called pathar or mhanna, each 
neighbour and clansman of the deceased’s section visiting his relations 
to condole with them aud making them a present of four annas each. 
In the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 


On a chiefs death the whole clan assembles to present gifts which 
vary in amount from four aonas to two rupees. Six months after- 


wards the people all re-assemble at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and tho grave marked out with white stones. 


Of the pre-Islamic faith of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 
Possibly in Nodh-bandagh (lit. the cloud-binder), surnamed the Guld- 
scatterer, who had vowed never to reject a request and never to touch 
money with his Lands, an echo of some old mythology survives, 
but in Baloch legend he is the father of Gwaharém, Chdkur’s rival 
for the hand of Gohar. Yet Chikur the Rind when defeated by the 


Lash4ris is saved by their own chief Nodh-bandagh, and mounted on 
his mare Phul (‘ Flower’). 


The Baloch is as simple in his religion as in all else and fanaticism is 
foreign to his nature, Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 
and the Muhammadan fasts and prayers used to be hardly known. 
Orthodox observances wre now more usual and the Qurdn is held in 
great respect. Fagirs also are seldom met with and Sayyids are 


* Also called mhannz, lit. ‘contributions.’ 


+ See Douie, Bilocht.néma, pp s4-6i. But Dames (The Baloch Race, p. 37) translates 
dsrokh by memorial canopy, apparently with good reason. Capt. Coldstream says: ‘ Asrokh 
is a ceremony which takes place ona certain day after a death The friends of the deceased 
assemble at his house and his heirs entertain them and prayers are repeated. The cere- 
mony of dastarband: or tying a pavré on the head of the deceased's heir is then performed 
by his leading relative in presence of the guests. The date varies among the different 


tumans, In Dera Ghazi Khan it is generally the 3rd day after the death: in Balochistan 
there is appearently no fixed day, but as a rule the period is longer,’ 
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unknown.* The Baloch of the plains are however much more religious, 


outwardly, and among them Sayyids possess considerable influence 
over their murids. 


The Bugtis especially affect Pir Sohri (‘the red saint’) a Pirozéni of 
the Nodhénit section. ‘This pir was a gontherd who gave his only 
goat to the Four Friends of God and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitren the earth 
would bring forth water. Most of the goats thus given were red 
(i.e., brown), but some were white with red ears. Sohri was slain by 
some Buledhis who drove off his goats, but he came to life again 
and pursued them. Even though they cut off his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sobhri returned home headless and 
before he died bade bis sons tie his body on a camel and make bis tomb 
wherever it rested. At four different places where there were kahir 
trees it halted, and these trees are st'll there. Then it rested at the 
spot where Sohri’s tomb now is, and close by they buried his daughter 
who had died that very day, but it moved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloches offer a red goat at Sohri’s tomb and it is slaughtered by 
the attendants of the shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
present there. 


Another curious legend is that of the prophet Dris (fr. Arab. Idris) 
who by a fagir’s sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons ata birth. Of 
these he exposed 39 in the wilderness and the legend describes how 
they survived him, and so terrified the people that public opinion 
compelled Dris to bring them back to bis home. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, with his wife, then 
migrates to a strange land but is falsely accused of slaying the king’s 
sor. Mutilated and cast forth to die he is tended by a potter whose 
slave he becomes. The king’s daughter sees him, blind and without 
feet or haads, yet she falls in love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Dris is then healed by Health, Fortune and Wisdom and 
returning home finds his 40 sons still alive! At last like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying.t 


It must not however be imagined that the Baloch is superstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credalous 
as to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, but he 
is on the whole singularly free from irrational beliefs. His Muhamma- 
danism is not at all bigoted and is strongly tinged with Shinism, its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination. ‘All the poets give 
vivid descriptions of the Day of Judgment, the terrors of Hell and 
the joys of Paradise, mentioning the classes of men who will receive 
rewurds or punishments, The greatest virtue is geuerosity, the crime 
demanding most severe punishment is avarice,” a law in entire accord 
with the Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Baloch 
legends is the Prophet’: Mar&j or Ascension, a quatntly beautiful 
narrative in anthropomorphic form § Some of the legends current 








* There are a considerable number of Sayyids among the Bozdars. 

+ More correctly Nodhakani, descendants of Nodhak, a diminutive of nodh, ‘cloud,’ a com- 
mon proper name among the Baloch. The word is corrupted to Nutkani by outsiders, 

{For the full version see The Baloch Race, pp. 169—175 where the legend of the Chihil 
Tan zidrat is also given. That shrine is held in special reverence by the Brahuis, 

§It is given in Dames’ Popular Poetry of the Baloches, pp, 157—161. 
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The Magassi Baloch. 


concerning Ali would appear to be Buddhist in origin, e.g., that of The 
Pigeon and the Hawk.* 

Music is popular among the Baloch, but singing to the dambiro, a 
four-stringed guitar, and the sarindd, a five-strivged instrument like 
a banjo, is confined to the Dombs. ‘I'he Baloch himeelf uses the nar, 
a wooden pipe about 30 inches iu length, bound rouod with strips of 
raw gut. Upon this is played the hung, a kind of droning accompani. 
ment to the singing, the singer himself playing it with one corner of 
his mouth. The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing, though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 


Tax Maaass1 Batocu. 


The Magassi Baloch who are found in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Ghézi, Midnwdli and Jhang,t appear to be a “peculiar people” rather 
than a tribe.t As both Sunnis and Shias are found among them 
they do not form @ sect. Most of them in the above Districts are 
murids or disciples of Mf4n Nur Ahmad, Abbdssi, of Réjanpur in Dera 
Gh4zi Kbén, whose grandfather Muhammad Arif’s shrine is in 
Midnwali. The Magassis in Balochistén are, however, all disciples of 
Hazrat Ghaus Bahé-ud-Din of Multén. Like all the murids of the 
Mién, his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
the beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan girl, but never 
give daughters in marriage outside the group, and strictly abstain 
from any connection with @ sweeper woman, even though she be a 
convert to Islfm. At a wedding all the Magassi who are murids of tho 
Midén assemble at the bride's home a day before the procession and are 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the Midn 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called shédmanal| and 





* Ibid. p. 161. 
¢ The Baloch of Jhang merit oane notice. They are divided into the following septs :— 
1 


1 Rind-Madari-Gaédf. Giérménf. 2 Mirrdnf. 

2 Rind-Laghari. ; 12 Hfndrani. 22 Mirdané. 
3 Rind-ChandiA, 18 Hot. 23) Nutkanf. 
4 Rind-Kerni. 14 JamAlf. 24 Parihdr. 

5 Rind-Gadhi. 15 Jiskan{ 25 Patafi. 

6 Bhand. 16 Jatof. 26 Sabof. 

7 = Alméni. 17 Laghéri, 27 Shalobf. 

8 Gishkauri 18 Lishari, 28 Galkale, 
9 Gopang, 19 Lori. 29 Kirdi. 

10 Gordh. 20 Mérath. 30 Mangestf, &c. 


The Madari-GAdi Rinds will not give brides to the Laghérf, Chandia, Kerni and G4dhi 
Rind septs, from whom they receive them, but all these Baloch will take wives trom other 
Muhammadans except the Sayyids. The Mangesi only smoke with men of their own sept. 

$ In Balochistan the Magassi are said to form atuman under Nawab Qaisar Khén, 
Magassi, of Jhal Magassi. They say that in the time of Ghézi Khan many of them migrated 
into the present Sangarh tahsfl of Dera Gh4zi Khén, but were defeated by LAl Khén, 
tumanddr of the Qasr4nis and driven across the Indus, where they settled in Nawankot, now 
in Leiah tahsil Their settlement is now aruin, as they were dispersed in the time of the 
Sikhs, but a headman of Nawénkot is still regarded as their sirddr or chief 

s In Multan these prayers are called dz¢ and are said to be offered when the feast is half 
eaten. 

|| In Leiah a shddmdna is said to be observed on occasions of great joy or sorrow All: the 
members and followers of the “ Sarai" or Abbdssi family assemble and first eat meat cooked 
with salt only and bread containing sugar, the leavings being distributed among the poor 
after prayers have been recited. Every care is taken to preventa crow ora dog from 
touching this food, and those who prepare it often keep the mouth covered up. A shddmgna 
is performed at the shrines of ancestors, It is a solemn rite and prayers are said in 
common, A boy is not accepted asa disciple by the Pir until he is circumcised, and until 
he is so accepted he cannot take part in a shddmdna, ; 
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precedes all the other rites and ceremonies, Contrary to Muhammadan 
usage a Magassi bridegroom may consummate his marriage on the 
very first night of the wedding procession and in the house of the 
bride’s father. Ata funeral, wheth-r of a male or female, the rela- 
tives repeat the four takbirs, if they are Sunnis, but disciples of the 
M{én recite the jandza of the Shfas. Magassiy, when they meet one 
another, or any other murid of the Midn Sdhib, shake and kiss each 
other’s bands in token of their hearty love and union. 


The Magassi in Leiah are Shias and like all Shias avoid eating tho 
hare. But the following customs appear to be peculiar to the Magassi 
of this tahsil: When a child is born the water in a cup is stirred 
with a knife, which is also touched with a bow smeared with borse-dung 
and given to the child to drink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping apart and 
singing sihra songs, while among the men a mirdst beats bis drum. 
This is called the chhati. On the 14th day the whole brotherhood is 
invited to assemble, women and all, and the boy is presented to them. 
The doyen of the kinsmen is then asked to swing the child in his 
cradle, und for this he is given a rupeeora turban. From 14 paos to 
as many sers of gur and salt are then distributed among the kiusmen, 
and the boy is taken to the nearest well, the man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and bread or flour. This is the rite usually 
called ghari gharoli, and it ought to be observed on the 14th day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhati, The tradition 1s 
that the chhatti and ghari gharoli observances are kept because 
Amir Hamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to the Caucasus 
when he was six days old, and so every Baloch boy is carefuly guarded 
on the sixth night after his birth. Amir Hamza was, indeed, brought 
back on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy’s birth. For this reason too, it is said, the bow is strung ! 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on the weddiag night & 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride’s house by mirdsis, who sing songs on the way, and get a rupee 
as their fee. The members of the bridegroom’s family accompany 
them. ‘This is called the sejband. 


At a funeral five takbirs are recited if the mullah happens to be 
a Shia, but if he is a Sunni only four are read. The nimdz in use 
are those of the Shias. 


Tsx BaLocH AS A CRIMINAL TRIBE. 


The Baloch of Karnél and Ambdla form a criminal community. 
They say they were driven from their native land in the time of 
Nadir Shéh who adopted severe measures to check their criminal 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the Qasir 
tract near Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their marauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it more immediately from Rind, whose descendants, they 
say, are followers of the Imém Shéfi and eat unclean things like the 
Awdns, Qalandars, Madéris and the vagrant Baloch who are known as 
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Hobiras. Gulli they insert in their genealogy as the ancestor of the 
Giloi Baloch. Speaking an argot of their own called Balochi Farsi, 
they are skilful burglars and wander great distances, disguised as 
fagirs and butchers. When about to.start on a plundering expedition 
sardars or chiefs are appointed ay lerders, and on its termination they 
divide the spoil, receiving a double portion for themselves. Widows 
also receive their due share of the booty. The Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur, 
however, claim descent from Sayyid “ Giloi,” a nickname eaid to mean 
“freebooter.” ‘This tribe was formerly settled in the Montgomery 
District, but has been transplanted to two villages in Lyallpur and 
is settling down to cultivation, though it still associates with criminals 
in Ferozepur, Montgomery and Bahawalpur. It now makes little use 
of its peculiar patois. 


Battcu, Butca, a Pathan sept, see Blich. 

Bix6-pantui —A small Bairégi sub-sect. Bilé Thappa* or Balé Sahib was 
a Bairdgi sédhu of J&ét birth who lived in the Daska tahsil of Sidtkut. 

BaLwatraH, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Bamaa, an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two families in 
Hazéra: District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 34. 

Bim-mAgoi, VimacHAri, tiie ‘left-handed’ worshippers of Kali and the 
most notorious division of the Shdéktike. Said to have been founded by 
the Jogi Kanips, chiefly recruited from Sanidsis and Jogis, and to be 
found chiefly in Kéugra and Kashmir, As a rule their rites are 
kept secret and they are perhaps in consequence reputed to be chiefly 
indulgence in meat, spirits and promiscuity. The Choli-mérg snd 
Birajpéni are more disreputable groups or sub-sects of the Bam- 
margi. 

Bimozas, an Afghdn family, settled in Multdn, which came from Khordsén 
in the time of Ahmad Shéh Abddli: Multdn Gazetteer, 1901-02, 
pp. 161—2. 

Baniicu, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bi-nawA, ? a synonym for be-nawd, g.v. 

Bays, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bann, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Banpat, @ Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Banvecay, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Banpryan, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Banpiat, an agricultoral clan found in Shéhpur. 
Bancaku, see Bancasa. 


Banaiti, (1) a native of Bengal : (2) a vagrant tribe, probably akin to the 
Sénsis (with whom they certainly intermarry) and found chiefly in 
K4ngra, whitherthey were probably driven from Hoshiarpur by the 
passing of the Criminal Tribes Act. 





* This title suggests a Gurkha origin, as Thappa is a common title among the Gurkhas. 
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The Bangélis are a small group, but are in constant communication 
with the Sapehras and other criminal tribes of the plaine. They live 
by begging, exhibiting snakes, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
not addicted to serious crime. Their camps are said to contain never 
less than 7 ormore than 15 male adults. They make reed huts and 
can strike camp on the shortest notice, travelling with donkeys as 
pack-animals. Doge are kept for hunting, and the Bangali will eat 
any wild animal, even a bywua, but he eschews beef or pork according 
to the prejudices of the people among whom he finds himeelf. There is 
said to be a special Bangali argot, known only to the tribe. Their women 
are prostitutes, as well as dancers and singers. Besides propitiating 
local deities the Bangélis are said to specially affect Sakhi Sarwar as 
‘Lak hdéta’ and ocoasionally visit bis shrine at Dharmkot near Nasirabéd. 
(8) The term Bangali is applied to Kanjar in some districts and in 
others to any Sapdda or snake-charmer in tho plains.* There is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any connection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangdli means a braggart, as in bhukhkha Bangalt, a boastful person. 


Banaasy, Banaaxs.t This is the name given to a number of Pathén 
tribes, formerly estimated to amount to some 100,000 families, as well 
us to the tract of mountainous country which they held. This tract 
was once divided into Béla (Upper) and Péin (Lower) Bangash and 
was thence called the Bangashdt (in the plural) or ‘the two Bangash.’ 
The first historical mention of the Bangashét occurs in Babar’s Tueuk, 
bat the two tracts had long been under the control of the Turk and 
Mughal rulers of the Ghazniwi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghazni avd Kébul into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Orakzais are barely referred to, we find constant 
mention of the Afghdns of Bangash. Roughly speaking, Upper 
Bangash included Kurram and Lower Bangash the country round 
Kohat, but it is difficult to define accurately the shifting boundaries of 
the tuman as it was called by the Mughals. According tothe Ain-i- 
Akbari this tuman formed part ofthe sarkar avd subah (province) of 
Kébul. 


The Afghén tribes of Bangash were of Kurdni (Kerlérni) origin and 
the following table gives their traditional descent :— 
KARLARNAI, 


Kakai (second son). 


Sulaimén. Sharaf-ud-Din, (called Shitak by 
the Afgh4ns). 








~) ee 
Waztr. Bai. Malik Kakhai Mir. The Banntchis. 


The Baizai, descendants of Bai, and the Malik-Mins or Miranzais, 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of the Afghans of Bangash, 
and to these were affiliated the Ka&ghzi, descended from Kakbai or 
Kéghai, daughter of Malik Mfr, by a husband of an unknown tribe. The 
Malik-Miris, as Malik Mir’s descendants in the male line, held the 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to tne Baizais. The latter 

ei ne ae ney en ls Seige ee ee oe ree ge ee eee 


* Because of the belief that charming is most successfully prvetised at Dacca in Bengal. 
There is or was a wild tribe in the rocks above Solon called P ang4lia, Sapebra and Sapédae 
aro doubtful forms of Sapela, snake-charmer. 

Tt The Eastern (or rether Northern) Afghén form. 
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has several branches, the Mardo, Aza, Lodi and Shahi khels. The 
Miranzai ‘hels are the Hassauzai, with the Badah, Khikhé and Umar 
khelx. A third branch, the Shamilzai,* apparently identical with the 
Kéghzi, produced the Landi, Hassan Khel, Masa Khel and Isé Khel. 


Like the other Karlarni tribes tho Afghdns of Bangash were 
disciples of the Pir-i-Roshén, and their attachment to that heresy 
brought about their ruin, the Mughal government organizing 
constant expeditions against them. After the Khatuks had moved 
towards the north-east from the Shuwél range (in Waziristdin),t the 
Baizai, Malik-Miris and Kadghzis then settled in the Upper Bangash, 
invaded the Lower (Kohat) and, in alliance with the Khataks, drove 
the Orakzai who then held the Lower Bangash westwards into Tirdh. 
This movement continued till the reign of Akbar. 


The history of the Bangash tribes and the part they took 
in the Mughal operations against the Roshdinias are obscure. Probably 
they were divided among themselves. but those of them who had 
remained in Kurram appear to have adhered to the Roshdnia doctrines. 


After Aurangzeb’s accession in 1659, we find Sher Muhammad Khén, 
of Kohat, chief of the Malik-Miris, in revolt against the Mughals. He 
was captured, but subsequently released and became an adherent of the 
Mughals. Khushhél Khan the Khatak gives a spirited account of his 
little wars with Sher Muhammad Khan which ended in his own defeat 
and the final establishment of the Bangash in their present seats. 


Among the Bangash Pathdns of Kohat, betrothal (kwazda, ‘ asking’) 
is privately negotiated, the boy’s father taking the initiative. Then a day 
is fixed upon for the father and his friends to visit the girl’s father. At 
the latter’s house prayers are read and sweets distributed, the nikah 
being sometimes also read on this occasion, But asa rule the girl simply 
puts on a gold or silver coin as the sign that she is betrothed. If the 
wedding is to be celebrated at no distant date, the rarmana or bride- 
price is paid at the betrothal—otherwise it 1s not paid till the wedding. 
But a price is invariably expected, its amount varying from Ks. 100 to 
1,000, and the boy’s father also has to supply the funds for entertaining 
the wedding party on the wedding day. The day following the 
betrothal pitchers of milk are exchanged by the two parties and the 
inilk is drunk by their kinsfolk. The boy’s father also sends the girl 
a suit of clothes and some ecoked food on each Id and the Shabrat. 


On the day fixed for the commencement of the festivities sweets are 
distributed by the boy’s father among his friends and kinsmen and music 


' is played. Three days before the wedding comes the kenawal, when the 


boy’s kinswomen visit the bride and observe this rite, which consists in 
stripping the bride of all her ornaments avd shutting her up in a room 
by herself. The next night the women visit her again for the kams¢ 
khlaswal or unplaiting of her hair. For this the barber’s wife receives 
a fee. On the third day the bridegroom gives a feast toall his friends 

Be ee ae ee ee 


* Also interesting »s having given birth to the Bangash Naw4bs of Farrukhab4d, 


{ The Miranzai give their name to the Miranzai tappa, Upper and L hich f 
the Hangs tehsil of Kohat, EROE on Pek MNS OOM oer 


¢ The Ain still includes the Orakzai in the Bangash tumdn, 
boundaries may have been at that time deemed to include Tirdl.. 
§ Some hundreds of them were deported into Hindustan. 


but its vaguely deflued 
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and fellow-villagers, and in the afternoon he and his friends don 
garlands, Tho neundra is also presented on thisday. Then the boy 
and his wedding party goto the bride’s house, returning that same 
night if it is not too far away, or else remaining there for the night. 
On the fourth day in the morning churt is given to the wedding party 
and coloured water sprinkled on them, some mney being placed on the 
dish used fcr the churi as the perquisite of the brije’s barber. Afters 
meal the girls of the party, accompanied by the bridegroom’s best man 
(saubhalnd), go to a spring or wellto fetch water in which the bride 
bathes. Thisis called ghart gharol, as it often is in the Punjab. 
Then the pair are dressed in new clothes and the nikdéh is solemnized. 
Some parents give their daughter a dowry of cl.thes and ornaments, 
called plarganai mal or ‘ paternal wealth.” On the next day but one 
after the wedding churi* is brought from the brid -’s house to the bride- 
groom’s—an observance called tirah. On the seventh day, uwamma wraj, 
the bride is fetched to her house by her kinswom:n, but three or four 
days later she returns to her husband, sometimes with more presenta of 
clothes and ornaments from her parents. 


The Hangash of Kohat are tall and. good looking, they shave the 
head and clip the beard like the people of Peshawar. Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not tuch courage. Tha 
Shiah Bangasht sre much braver. In Upper Miranzai the Bangash 
still affect the dark blue turban and shirt, with a grey sheet for alungi, 
which were once common to the whole tribe—as Elphinstone noted. 
They shave the head and eradicate most of the hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little but the ends of the moustache and a Newgate 
fringe. Youug men often wear love locks and stick a rose in the 
turban—when they feel themselves irresistible. The mullds have not 
yet succeeded in preaching down the custom of clipping the beard. 
The Miranzai women wear the ordinary blue shift with a loose trousers 
of sust and a shirt, but the shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Few other ornaments are worn, 


Banuoe, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Bini, Bal, a female servant, a ddv. 


Binth.—The word bdénid is derived from the Sanskrit banijya or trader ; 
and the B4nié by caste, as bis name implies, lives for and by com- 
merce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro- 
vince ; but itis very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
class is great, and the dealings of some of the great Bania houses of 
Dehli, Bikdner,and Mérwar are of the most extensive nature. But 
the Bini& of the village, who represents the great. masa of the ouste, 
is a poor creature, notwithstanding the ttle of Mah‘jan or“ great 
folk,’ which is confined by usage to the caste to which he belongs, 


* Wheat flour cooked with ghi and dry sugar. 

+ Those of Samilzai dress in white with a coloured lungi and turtan of a peculiar 
pattern woven locally. In Upper Miranzai a peculiar tunic is worn—it ia pot very 
long and about 13 inches below the collar is gathered into numerous pleate—which dia- 
tinguishes them from pardchas or Muhammadan shop-keepers, 
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He spends his life in his shop, and the results are apparent in his in- 
ferior physique and utter want of mauliness. He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry asa cowardly money-grubber ; but at the same 
time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than theirs, for heis what they are not, a strict Hindu; he is generally 
admitted to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of purification are longer than theirs, he does not 
practise widow-marriage, and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; 
and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the Banié 
in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously mixed nature. The Bénié 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside: “He 
who hes a Banid for a friend is not in want of an enemy;” and, 
“First beat a Banid, then a thief.’ And indced the Bénif has too 
strong ahold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have 
been branded with afar worse name than they deserve. They 
perform functions of the most cardinal importance in the village 
economy, and it is surprising how much reasonableness and honesty 
there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a court of justice. 


Organisation.—The organisation of the BAnids is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub- 
caste, callad Béra-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are descended from Chamérs and at marriage 
the boy wears a mukat or tiara of dék leaves, shaped like a basket, into 
which a piece of leather is fixed. 


The territorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the Aggarwals, and there is a curious legend about their origin. 
Béshuk Nig had 17 daughters, who were married to the 17 sons of 
Ugar Sain, but these snake-daughters of Bashak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parents, and in their absence their hus- 
bands lived with their handmaidens, and descendants of these are the 
Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banids, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
Baéshak Nfg’s daughters formed the 17 gotst of the Aggarwal. Once 
a boy and girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their 





* From bdrd, 12, and seni, an army (Crooke’s Tribes and Cast th the 
Peers y ( nd Castes of the North-Western 


t Cf, Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 633. The Aggarwal gots include :— 
1, Jindal. 8 


n . Mangal, 

2. Mindal, 9. ‘Vahil, 

3, Gar, 10, Kansal, 

4, Eran, 11. Bansal, 

5. Dheran, 12. VMahwar. 

6, Mital. 13. Goyal or Goil, 


7, Maneal, 14, Gond. 
Of these Kansal and B&nsal are named from kans, a grass, and bdns, bamboo, and 
they do not cut or injure these plants, The Mahwar are said ta be descended from a son 


of Agar Sain who married a low-caste wife, so other Béniéa will not emoke with them. 
Another account adda Sengal, 
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descendants form the half-got called Gond,* 80 that there are 17) gots 
in all. And again one of the sons of Ugar Sain married a low-caste 
woman and his descendants are the Mahwar got which cannot smoke 
with otber Bénids. ‘he Aggarwél Mahdjans only avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shoot of the 
ee and apperr to have the same gots. 

e third group, the Osw4l, appears to form a true sub-caate.t They 
strenuously claim a Punwér Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains, in Sambat 422, 

Hence there are three territorial groups or sub-castes, aud a fourth 
of lower status based on descent :— 

Sub-groups :— 
Sub-caste 1. Aggarw4l J 7. Bisa 
“s is, Dasa or Ohhoti-( from Agroha.t {In West- 
sarn. ern Ré)- 
Sub-caste IT. Sarélia, from Saréla. puténa. 
Sub-caste III. Osw4l,—from Osianagri—in Eastern Réjputana. 
Sub-caste IV. Béra-Saini. 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions 
of the caste based on religious differences. These seem to be Saraogi 
or Jain, Maheshri or Shaiva, Aggarwaél-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. 
But the Maheshri, who undoubtedly derive their name from Mahesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tahtar got of the Oswal, among whom the Kaméwat got is also 
Maheshri. It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub- 
castes, forthe Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with the Aggarwal 
or Osw4l§ though Vaishnava and Jain AggarwAls intermarry freely in 
Gurgaon. 


* Or Gand, cf. the Gand or impure section of the Bhétias. Hissar Gazetter, 1892, 
p.137. In Jhelum the Goud and Billa sections do not intermarry, being said to be 
descendants of a common ancestor, 

¢ The original Osw4) gots are said to be :— 


1. Thaker, | 10. Bahédor, Poowér, 

2, Baphna (Rajput, by origin), 11, Kanbat sa 

3. Sankhli, 12, Baid, 

4. Kamawat Puowér (Maheshri), 18. Tagu Srishtri, Sanklé, 
5, Mor Rakh Pokarna, Sanklé Paowér, 14, Barogotra, Bhatti, 

8. Kaladhar, Bribat Ponwérs, 16. D&du a 

7, Sri Srim, Sanklé i 16, Chorbheria, Ragbubansi, 
8. Srishtgota, Punwar, 17, Kanaojia, Rabtor, 

9, Sachanti, Punowér, 18, Chuichat. 


19, Kotari, or keepers of the treasure-bouee, 
but the last does not seem to be a true got, so that there were only 28 gots, as there atill 
are among the Aggarwil, 

The Bnid are said to have been originally a branch of the Srishtgota and to have been 
go oniled because Devi effected a miraculous oure of the eyes of a girl belonging to that 
section by causing a special kind of ak vo grow, the juice of which healed them. 

+ To whioh place the Aggarwéls make annual pilgrimages, as itis the ancient city of 
Agar or Ugar Sain. They also have a boy's haircut there for the frst time. 

§ An account from J{nd divides the B&éniaa (like the Bh&bras) into the Srimal and 
Oswil groups, each with differant gots :—~ 


Srimal gots. OswAl gots. 
Chanélia, Béngaria. Ranke. Bambel, 
Bors, Jénfwil, Dugar. Bembh, 


Kanodia. Ténk. Gadia. ": -Néhar, 
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But from the extreme south-east of the Punjab comes the following account which 
differs widely from those given above. The Bawal nizimat borders on Réjputéna, ang 
forms part of N4bha, in which State he Banidés are represented by four groupa:— 
(1) Aggarwil, (2) Rustagi, (3) Khandelwal, (4) Mahtr, who rank in thia order, each 
group being able to tako water from the one above it, but nut vice verad, 


(i). The Aggarwile of Bawal nizdémat in N&bha perform all the ceremonies ubserved 
by the Brahmans of that tract, but they huve a special custom of boring the ears and 
noses of children, both male and female, This is called parojan, For this ceremony 
they keep some of the rice used at the lagan preceding a wedding in another family ; and 
carry the deotas, which are osually kept in the parohit’s charge to their own honso, 
The dectas are worshipped for seven days, The pandit fixes a mahirat or auspicious 
time for the buring and the rite is then performed, a feast being given to Brahmans and 
relatives, In the case of a boy, he is made tuo sit on a he-goat whioh is borrowed for the 
occasion and alms are given, a present being also made tothe boy, In N&bha town 
some Aggarwal families perform this ceremony, but others do not. 


(ii). The Rustagi* group is found only in the Bawal nizdmat, in Gurgaon, Delhi, 
Alwar, Budaon, Bulandshahr and Gwalior. They are most strongly represented in 
Béwal, at Bhorain Rewéri tahsil and at Barand in Alwar State, but probably do not 
eceed 1,000 families in the whole of India, Though in marriage they ouly avoid one 
got, yet owing to the paucity of the numbers the poorer members cannot get wives and 
so die unmarried, They say that Rohtasgarh was their original home and that their 
name Rustag! is derived from Roht4s. They have 18 gots named after the villages which 
they originally inhabited, ‘They avoid widow re-marriage, but do not invariably wear 
the janeo, as the Aggarwélsdo, They perform the first hair-cutting of a boy at Nagar. 
kot or Dahni in Alwar at the asthdn of Devi, They observe the milni, i.e. when the 
parenta of a betrothed couple meet the girl's father mast give the boy’s father from one 
to twenty-one rupees, and the girl's father must not visit the village where hia daughter 
has been betrothed until after the marriage under the penalty of paying the milni, 
but once paid it is not payable a second time. At the Dewali Rustagis pay special 
reverence to their sati, They are all Vaishnavas and also worabip Gopf Ndth, The 
bardt must arrive the day before the wedding, but they have no othar special marriage 


customs, 


(iit), The Khandelw4ls are fewin number, They have 72 gots, the principal one in 
Nabha State being the Bajolia, They claim to have come from Khatu Khandela in 
Jaipor. The bardt in this group also arrives the day before the wedding but the boy's 
father has to feed the bard himself on that day. Like the Ahirs the KhandelwAle on 
the widat day have a special custom, The women of the bride's family cloths the boy's 
father in yellow clothes and pnt a pitcher of water on his head, with a necklace of 
camel’s dupg round his neck and compel him togo and worship the well just as the 
women do. He only escapes after much teasing by paying them from 11 to 51 rupees. 
They do vot wear the janco, and as they are devotees of Bhagwin Das, Mahdtmé, of Tikha 
in tbe B4wal Thana they do not smoke or sell tobacco, 


(iv), The Mabir are few in number in Bawa), They have two gots Mawal and Kargas. 
They are Vaishnavas and specially reverence Hanimdan. 


Banyira.—This and the Lab4na caste are generally said to be identical,t 
being called Banjéra in the eastern districts and Labéna in the Punjab 
proper. But Banjara, derived from bani, ‘a trader’, or perhaps from 
banjt ‘a pedlar’s pack,’ is used in the west of tho Punjab as a generic 
term for ‘ pedlar.” Wanjéra (q. v.) is doubtless only another form of 


the name. 


The Banjéras of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of 
whom a complete description will be foond in Elliott’s Races of the 
N.-W. P., I, pp. 52—56. They were the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Réjpitdéna; and under the 





* According to an account from Pataudi State the groups are Aggarw4l, Rasangi, 
Maheeri, Saraogi and Kalal, and in Gurgdon it is eaid that the Saraogi and Vishnav (sic) 
Baniés do not intermarry though they can eat kachchi and pakki with each other. . 

+ In Southern India the Brinjéra is also called Lawanab or Lumb4na (fr, lan, Sanskr 
lavan, ‘salt’), See also under Multéni, 
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Afghén and Mughal empires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is: 
Banjéra ban men phire liye lakria hath; 
Tinda wahé lad gaya, koi sangi nahin sath, 
“The Banjara goes into the jungle with hie stick in his hand. 
He is ready for the journey, and tkere is nobody with him,” 


From Sir H. Elliott’s description they seem to be avery composite 
class, including sections of various origin, But the original Banjara caste 
is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpor to 
Hardwar. The Banjéras of the United Provinces come annuslly into 
the Jumna districts aud Eastern States in the cold weather with letters 
ot credit on the local mercliants, and buy up large numbers of cattle 
which they take back again for sale as the summer approaclies; and 
these men and the Banjéra carriers from Réjpiténa are principally 
Hindus. The Musalman Banjaras are probatly almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjéra parties are called niik (Sanskrit 
néyaka, “ chief”) and Banjéras in general are not uncommonly known 
by that name, The Railways are fast destroying the carrving 
trade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word banjéra 
is apparently sometimes used for an oculist, and any Hindu pedlar ia 
so styled. Synonyms are bisdti or manidr im the central, and lanati 
in the eastern districts, and, amongst Muhammadans, khoja and pardcha. 
In Amritsar their gots are said to include Manhds, Khokhar and 
Bhatti septs, and they have a tradition that Akbar dismissed Chaudhri 
Shéh Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader or banjara. 


Banntcu1.—The hybrid branch of the Pathéns which iolds the central 
portion of the Banna tahsil, between the Kurram and Tochi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards the close of the J4th century, aftor 
being driven out of Shaw4l by tle Wazirs and in turn driving tho 
Mangal and Hanni tribes back into Kohat and Kurram. The Bannfichis 
have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other doctors of Isl4m in 
great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with 
the scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them as hamsdya, and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them; 
insomuch that “ Bannichi in its broadest sense now means all Muham- 
‘madans, and by a stretcb, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descend= 
ants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of their separate 
origin and distinguish themselves as Bannichi proper, They are of 
inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, 
inoffensive, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of 
them: ‘The Bannichis are bad specimens of Afghdns; can worse be 
said of any race? They have all the vices of Pathins rankly luxuriant, 
their virtues stunted.’ Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. ‘Who warries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
ass for a bride.’ 


Shitak, a Kakai Karléuri, by his wife Bunni had two sons, Kiwi and 
Séréni. The former had also two sons, Miri and Sami. To Mfri’s 
wons fell the south, to Sami’s the centre, and to Surdni’s the north and 
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west of Dand, the modern Bannu, which was named after Shitak’s wife. 
When Bannu became a part of the kingdom of K4bul the Bannichis 
split into two factions, ‘black’ and ‘ white,’ which left them a prey to 
the Wazirs. 


Banor, a sept of Hindu R4jputs, which holds a bérah or group of 12 villages 
near Garhshankar in Hoshidrpur. The Banot say they are of the same 
origin as the Nérds, and the name is said to mean ‘shadow of the 
ban’ or forests of the Siwdliks in which they once dwelt. 


Binsi, a class of musicians, players on the pipe (bdne) at temples and 
village shrines, but virtually employed in the same way as Halis or 
Sipia, in Chamba. 


Banwna, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Binvi-i, a GGjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Binyi, see BanyA. 

Baonzt, a tribe of Muhammadans, of Jat status, found in Montgomery. 
Barak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Baruti, 8 J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Barri, a Jét olan (agricultural) found in Multén: see Bosan. 

Bar, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Bar Moumanp, see Monmann. 

Basi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baratya, (Sanskrit, vardjivt), an astrologer according to the Dharma Puran, 
begotten by a Brahman on a Sidré. But under the same name the 
Tantra describes a caste sprung from «a gopa (cowherd) and a 
Tantravaya (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 272-3). . 

Biraxzal, a famous clan of the Abd4li or Durrévi Afghdéns which sop- 
lanted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19th century. 
ts most famous members were Fath Khén and Dost Muhammad his 

brother. The latter took the title of amir after Shah Shuja’s failure 
to recover Qandahar in 1834 and founded the present ruling house of 
Afghénistén: (for its history see M. Longworth Dames in The Hncy- 
clopxdia of Islam, 1908). 

Barak, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, and in Montgomery 
in which District it. is both Hindu and Muhammadan: (2) a Hindu 
and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Barak, an Ardéin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Barag, fem. Barri, alow caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Barars make winnowing fans (chhaj), baskets, and sieves (chhanra) 
of reed. They also hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those of 
the Chabras. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to officiate, and 
he kindles the fire and makes the couple go round it. The bride's 
parents keep the wedding party one or three days, feeding its members 
on rice, sugar and bread. On its departure the girl’s fatber gives her 
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a (marriage portion) dower. The women sing songs, and the 
men chant a ballad called guga. The Bardrs believe in L4l Beg and 
every Rabi they offer him a rot of 24 sere with a fowl, boiled and 
amotiered in ght. This is either given to fagire or eaten by them- 
selves, Some of the caste are vagrants and form a liuk between the 
Sénsis and Chulirds. 


Bagir, (1) ‘I'he name of a caste of Jéts around Bhatind4; Bardr bans, a 
person belonging to, or descended from, the Bardr caste. See under 
Sidha Barér ; (2) a J4{ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Bardri, also called Baray and Bardrf, a basket-maker and bamboo-worker 
in the higher hills who has also spread into the sub-montane tracta 
He is not a scavenger by profession though he is said to worship 
Lél Beg, the Chihras’ deity. See Koli and Nirgala, 


Baraat, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bagaiit, a sept descended from Andeo Chand, son of Udai Chand 
fourteenth R4ja of Kahlar, Auctber account makes them descendanta 
of Réjé Ajit Chand’s younger son. 


Baguii.—A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root badhnu, to cut cf. 
B4dhi). In Kullé the Barh4is and Badhis are the same, but not in 
Kangra Proper. In Kullé they do not scruple to eat the flesh of dead 
animals. The Barhdéfs are not @ separate caste, but Kolis or Digis 
that use the axe, and one of the Kuli groups is returned as Barhdf. 
There is also a Barhdi tribe or clan among the Rathis of Kangra. 


Bignt.—The synonym for Tarkhén in the Jumna Districts. The Bérhi 
considers himself superior to his western brother the Khéti, and will 
not marry with him: his married women wear the nose-ring. Cf. 
Bédhi and Barhéf. 


Bini, a caste in B4wal who make patals ani dunas* of leaves, while some 
are cooks to Hindu K4jputs. They ure immigrants from Rajputana, and 
claim RAjput origin to which their got names point. Tuese are Chauhén 
(who are Asdwariast by persuasion), and others. 


In marriage they avoid four gots, and also fellow-worshippers of the 
devi. Thusan As4éwaria may not marry an As4waria Chauhéo. At 
a wedding the pheras are not performed until the bride has put on 
ivory bangles—like a Réjput bride, ‘They affect Bhairon, eat flesh 
and drink liquor, but Hindu Réjputs will eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded as Sudras they are admitted to temples. 


Barth, Varyi, a Réjput tribe, said in Jullundur to be Solar Réjputs 
descended from R4&jé Karan of the Mahabhfrat. ‘Their ancestor 
Mal (!) came from Jal Kéhrs in Patidla about 500 years 
ago. Those of Sidlkot, where they are found in small numbers 
and rank as Jats, not Rijputs, say they are of Lusar Réjput 
descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiélaand Nébha, and 
the name of the ancestor Mal, if common to the tribe, looks as if they 
were not Réjputs at all. Another form of the name appears to be 
‘Waréh.” ‘The Waréh are: descendants of Waréh, whose grandson 





* Patal. a plate made of leaves (also a screan, made of reeds), duna, a cup made cf leaves. 
Both are generally made from the leaves of the dhdk tree. 
+ Devotees of Aséwaria Devi, whose temple is at Sambbar in Jaipur, 
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R4jé Banni Pél, is said to have founded Bhatinda, after conquering 
Bhatner and marrying the daughter of its Rajé. Banni P4l’s son 
Udasi was defeated by aking of Delhi but received ajagir. His gon 
Sundar had seven sons, of whom the eldest founded Badhar in Nabha. 
(Cf. Barién). 


Bantin, a tribe of Jéts, claiming to be Lunar Réjputs of the Jaler, Sabi and 
Lakhi families—through itseponym whose descendant Tok settled in 
Sialkot. (cf. Bari4). 


BAgix (? Barakki), aclan of Path&ns, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Anséri Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between Kébul 
and Ghazni and settled at Jullundur. It includes the Guz,* Alidék and 
Babékhel families and one branch of it is called Saddkhel. Elphin- 
stonet describes the Barakkis asa class of Téjiks, mixed with the 
Ghiljis (Ghilzais or possibly Khilchis). The Barakkis are also 
described as a TAjik people, ae language of their own, and 
Raverty notes that some Barakki Téjiks also dwell among the 
Urmurs at Kéniguram in the Wazir country. For the connection 
of the Bérik Pathans with Shaikh Darwesh see the article on the 
Roshanias. 


Barikki. (8.m.). A low caste of Muhammadans. 


Barxanpés. (s. m.). Corrupted from the Arabic word Bargand&z. A police- 
man ; a constable ; a village watchman. 


Barxezal, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Bariis, Barl4syi, a Muowat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Bagvxzai (? Barakzai), a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Barwiui, Barwit. These two names, though probably of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in the 
lower hills and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kéngra. But in 
Chamba the Barwalé is clearly distinct from the BatwAl, being a maker 
of wats and winnowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
bard or baria, the kind of grass used for them. Batwdl or batwaér on the 
other hand means a tax collector, and batwdl is an ordinary peon of any 
caste, even a Brahman, though of course he may be by caste a Batwél.t 
At the capital, Chamba, Barwdlés used to be employed ag watohmen 
and thus went up in the social scale as Batwdls. In Kéngra however 
the Batw4l form a true caste, while Barw&l& is little more than 
the name of an occupation, Both words correspond very closely 
with the Lahbar or Balahar of the plains, and denote the vill age 
watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office is almost 


* For the Ghuzz Turks in Kurram see Ravorty’s translation of th : ae 
{ Caubut, p. 315. of the Tabagét-t-Ndsirs, 
leo see the Saints ee in Temple'e Legends of the Punjab. 

_ + Dr. J. Hutchison notes regarding the Batw4ls of Chamba that they clai 

sidah Kaneri, a deified ascetic of whom they know nothing. Form le sae hoped ~~ 
men, 8 few are still enlisted in the State Police. Barwdlés and Batwéls are all Hindus and 
have their own gotras, but Brahmans do not officiate at their weddings, which are solemnised 
by two literate men of the caste. Their observances follow the usage of the locality in which 
they are ste are on vans a oe Oe full wedding rite is observed as among the 
high castes, though expense is curtailed and the ceremonies abridged, 
day of the wedding, The dead are burnt, bridged. A Brahman fixes the 
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copfined to the Batwdlés, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term 
of Barwél4é. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there us is held by the Chamé:s in tho 
plains, save that they do not tan or work io leather. In Kéngra they 
are also known as Kirdwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a 
man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for begdr or forced 
labour, and they are also called Satwég or ‘‘ bearers of burdens.” Like 
most hill menials they often cultivate lund, and sre employed as 
ploughmen and field labourers by the Rdjputs and allied races of the 
hills who are too proud tu cultivate with their own hands. They are 
true village menials, and atteod upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at weddings and the like, 
and receive fixed fees for doing so. In tha towns they appear to be 
common servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing 
as a caste, apparently hardly, if at all, above the Dumna or sweeper of 
the hills ; but the Batwél has perhans a slightly higher standing than 
the Barw4lé. Indeed the name of Barw4lé is said tu be a corroption of 
baharwala or “ outsider,” because, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of the village. 


At Batw4l weddings in Sid)kot the learned among the Meghs officiate. 
The Batwdéls have Brahman priests, but they do not conduct their 
marriage rites: they also avoid contact with them. The Batwals 
marry their girls at an early age, but allow widow-remarriage, and that 
too without regard to the hasband’s brother’s claims. Two gots only are 
avoided. Batwdls* are menials. 


Birth observances.—Four or twelve months after the birth of a boy 
ritait are observed as foliows :—Loaves of bread fried in oil are arranged 
in piles, seven in each heap, and the head of each- family takes a pile and 
distributes it among its members. Only those who belong to the got in 
which the birth has taken place can take part in this feast. Among tho 
Jhanjotra the head of a boy or girl is not shaved till the child begins 
to talk. Sometimes a bod: is retained, as among Hindas, 


Their wedding ceremonies are thus described :— 


Four posts are fixed in the ground and four more placed over thoso. 
On these four latter two turbans, supplied by the fathers or guardians of 
the bride or bridegroom, are spread. Then the bride’s father places 
her hands in those of the bridegroom, saying : ‘In God’s name I give 
you this girl (my daughter or relation).’ Then the pair, the bride’s 
hands clasped inthe bridegroom’s, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside the four upright posts. Thisduly done, the marriage is 
completed.t On his way home the bridegroom has to wind some raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub. 

The Batwdls either burn or bury their dead. In either case on tho 


way to the ground they halt and place two balls of leavened barley 
bread at the shoulders, and two at the feet, of the corpse. Thirteen 





* The Batwdls’ folk-etymology derives their name from betewdl, ‘son of a daughter’. A 
Ré&j4's daughter became enceinte by an illicit amour and was expelled her father’s kingdom. 
A Chuhya took her to wife, but her child founded the Batw4l caste. ’ i 

+ At weddings food is thrown to the crows—which birds the Batwéls are said to chiefly 
worehip—and until they take the food the Batwils themselves will not eat. 
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days after the death they take toa Brahman a rupee and 4 sere of 
wheat flour, and these he carries to a tank, where he recites prayers. 
As amongst Hindus bhajjan* is performed after a death. Two yards 
of cotton cloth, knotted at the four corners, are hung over the left 
shouider, in token of mourning, by the kin. 


The remains of a body are taken either to the Ganges or to Parmandal. 


The Batwéls are not allowed to sell ghi, and after a cow has calved 
they do not eat ghi until some has been offered to » Brahman. 


In Sidlkot the Barw4lé gots are :— 





Nandan 
Dhagga Lakhutra Sangotra 
Jhanjotra Lahoria Sargotra 
Kaith Molto or Molén Sindha 


Each of the Batwél gots in Sidtkot has its own temple, 6. g., the 
Jhanjotra at Ghulhe in Zafary4] tahsil: the Kaith at Amranwali in 
Sidlkot: and the Moldn at Gillanw4lé in Zafarwal. The temple is simply a 
mound of earth before which they prostrate themselves, each head of a 
family sacrificing at it a goat in honour of his eldest son. 


In Kapirthalé the Barwalé gots are: — 


Badial | _ Dhédi Phankrdin 
Chakmak : Jhajriha Rair{ 
Chandgirain Nébra Soner 
Chauhan Pambdlia 


With the Chandgirain got the other Batwdls have no connection, ard 
do not even smoke withthem. Like the Batw4ls the Barwél4s in Sidlkot 
employ Meghs, who rank higher than the ordinary Meghs, as priesta in 
religious and ceremonial observances. 


The Barwalés make baskets in Sidlkot, In Kapitrthal& they are 


village watchmen and messengers, 
Banya, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baryz, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bisan, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : Basan in Mont- 
gomery, 


BasAtl, Basdtié, a pedlar ; a petty merchant. 


Bisud, a synonym for Bhind,g.v, The term is applied to a jester or tumbler 
kept by wealthy men, also to an actor (and so equivalent to Babrépia, 
especially 10 the Central Punjab), In Sialkot the Béshé is said to be 
a Class of Pernas, The Bésh&s are usually Muhammadans, and though 
probably mostly Mirasis by origin will not intermarry with them. 


The term is also applied generally to any immoral person. Béasbds 
are also cuppers and toy-sellers, 


Ba-spara, ‘regular: a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
the Sunni Muhammadans, viz., the Chishti, Q4diri, Saharwardi and 
Nakshbandi, who all uphold Sufi-ism. Opposed to Be-shara’. 


Bashers, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


a ee 


* Worship. 
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Basuoiu1, a tribe of the Sidh-posh Kafirs : see under Kéfir. 


Basuxir, a group uf non-Pathén tribes which used to occapy the Panjkora 
Kohfstéo or Kohistan-i-Malizai in Dir, the upper part of this Kohistén 
being known as Bashkér and the lower as Sheringal, but the Bashkér 
are now chiefly confined to the tract of that name. The Basbkari 
language is said to be the same as the Garhwi, 

According to Jiiddulph the Bashkérik, as he terms them, have three 


clans; Malanor, Kétchkor and Joghior. The Bashkérik name the 
months thus :— 


Hassan Husain ; Tlai Ishpo (third sister) Roz 

Safar Chot Ishpo (fourth sister) Lokyiil (small festival) 
Param Ishbpo (tirst sister) Stepi (great month) Miéna (intervening) 
Dowim Ishpo (second sister) Shokadr . G4nytl (great festival) 


See under Torwal. 


Bast. A tribe of Jéts, whose forebear Tulla has a mat at Gopélpur in 
Ludhidoa. At the birth of a son, and also at the Diwéli, earth is dug 
there in his name. 


Baszi, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur : Basrée, a Jét clan (agri- 
cultural) found in Auritsar. 


Bat, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Moltén. Also a sept of Kashmiri 
Pandit, converted to Isl4m and found in the north-west submontane 
Districts of the Punjab. 


Bataura, (cf Patéhar), a stone-mason, a carver or dresser of stone, in the 
Kangra hills. In Kulli he is said to be a Koli who has taken to 
slate quarrying. In Chamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
working gonerally as stone-masons, but sometimes as carpenters or even 
cultivators. In Gurddspur and Kéogra the word is synonymous with 
BAJ. 

Bartaxzai, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batag, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multéa. 


Biz, Batu, a Jét clan (agricultaral) found in Amritsar. Crowther gives the 
following list of the B4t septs: Bat, Dhol, Jhandol, Pophart, Khaire, 
Jhandher, Desi, Tatla, Anjla, Ghuman, Ghumén, Khak, Dhawal, Janua,* 
Randher, Madri, Sadri, Hoti, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter- 
marry, so that a Baét sometimes may marry a Bét. All these septs are 
said to be descendants of San-or Sainpél, who came from the Mélwa 800 
years ago. ‘They first settled at Odhyara in Lahore. Khair(a)’s 
descendants have two jatheras, Rajp4l and his grandson Shéhzéda, 
who fell in a fight with the Kang Jats at Khaddr Séhib in Amritsar. 
The Bath are also found as a Hindu and Muohammadan Jét clan in 
Montgomery. 

Bituess, a sept of the Wattd Rajputs, fouud in Montgomery and Bahdwalpur, 

Baruuin6, a Brahman al, of Bathmdna village in Dhémf and one of the 
chief tribes in that State. With the Jamogi Kanets it gives the 
rij-tilak to the Rén4, and like them belongs to the Garg gotra. The 
wazir of the State usually belongs to one of these two septs. 


* There is said to bea settlement of Januas (? Janjtias) ‘beyond Peshéwar’ who have 
become Muhammadans, 
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Biri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Batypar, a Jét sept. 
Bayi, a Hindu Kamboh olan (agricultural) foundin Montgomery. 


Bivria, BAwaris. The following is Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of the 
Béuria groups :—“ They are said to be divided into three sections: the 
Bid4wati of Bikaner who trace their origin to Biddwat in Jaipnr, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft but delight in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a superiority over the reut; 
the Jangali or Kélkamlia, also oalled Kéldhaballia—fr. dhabla, a skirt, 
the blanket, kamal, forming a petticoat,—generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Ferozepore, and Sirsa, and whose women 
wear black blankets ; and the Képaria who are most numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tmbe. The 
three sections neither eat together nor intermarry. The Kalkamlia 
is the only section which are still hunters by protession, the other 
sections looking down upon that calling. ‘he Ké4paria are for the 
most part vagrant; while the Bidéwati live generally in fixed abodes.” 


This account is amplitied in an interesting account of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based on the usual 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross-divide the natural 
sections* :— 





* As regards the Baurias in Lyallpur Mr. J. M. Dunnett writes :— 

“There is a further and occupational division among the Béurias. Non-cultivators are 
Kapria, Gumria, and Gadera, while Kaldhablia, Deswalia, Dewawate and Labéna are culti- 
vators. Tho division, I think, really means that some live by hunting pure and simple, the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rate the difference in izsat is so great that 
intermarriage between two divisions is unknown. Why Gadera, which must mean a shep- 
te is sae as Don-agriculturist, while Lab4nas, who hunt pigs are classed as cultivators 

o not know.” 
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Besides the derivation from bdwar, a snare, which is the one usually 
given, Mr. Williams records other traditions aa to the origia of the 
name ‘ Banria.’ According to one the emperor Akbar demanded a 
dolé from Sdudal, R4j4 of Chitor, and on the latte:’s refusing, a battle 
was fought, in which some of the warsiors wers engaged uear a bdoli, 
or well. ‘Those on the Radjput side were cailed Béolias or Bdwalias. 
A third explanation is that, after the capture of Chior, a young mau of 
one of the tribes which had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
Rajput maid of good lineage. ‘They were married, but the young man 
roturned to jungle life aud was called Baola (imbecile) by the bride’s 
relations for doing so, or on account of his uncouth manner, Mr, 
Williams’ account continues :— 


“ Tyadition says that the Béwarias are descendants of Chénda and 
Jora, and when Fatta and Jaimal, Rajputs of the Surajbans or Solar 
race, were joint Réjis of Chitor, Shah&b-ud-din of Ghor assailed the 
fortress. It was defended by the Réjputs and their feudal military 
clasees, of whom the Bhils were the professional bowmen ; the Aheris, 
the skilled swordsmen; und the Béwarias, the bandiukchis* or musket- 
eers. In this connection the Béwarias, although claiming Réjput 
origin, do not profess to have been tbe equals of the Kdjput ruling 
class, but rather their vassals or fendatories. Some few Bawarias 
still wear the Rajput badge of metal kara, or ring, on the right ankle. 


“Of the now outcaste tribes, whom the Béwarias recognize as having 
shared with them the defence of Chitor, the Gédi Lohérs, or wandering 
cutlers, are not only distinguished by the Réjpot clan designations and 
silver and metal karas, but openly proclaim that they are doomed to a 
wandering existence till the R4jput power is again established in Chitor. 


“The Bid4éwati B&warias and others, whose place of origin is said to be 
Chhauni Bahddur4n in Bik4ner, claim to be descendants of Réjé Kasélu. 


“ Religion.—The religion of the Béwarias is ancestor worship com- 
bined with allegiance to certain deities who are common to them and 
other outcaste or foul-feeding tribes.” Mr. Williams then remarks that 
several Biwaria clans affect Gaga, many of their members wearing 
silver amilets with his image in relief. It would appear that the cult 
of Guiga is specially alfected by the clans of Ohauh4én descent, as Giga 
was a Réjput of that tribe and is peculiarly the patron of all clans which 
claim Chauh4n origin. The Bhdtis and other groups also affect Gaga, and 
such groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. Williams adds :-— 


‘“‘R&ém Deo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krishné, was 
the son of Ajmal, a R4jput of Ranchhal. He is specially reverenced 
by the Panw4r sept and several of the wandering tribes. Similarly 
K4li, Lalté Mas4ni and other deities have devotees among the 
Bawarias. But the criminal members of the tribe make a special calt 
of Narsingh and pay their devotions to him in the following manner :— 
When planning a criminal expedition, a chirdgh filled with ghi is 
ignited and a live coal placed beside it, ghi and halwd are added till 
both are in fame ; on the smoke and fumes, called hom, arising, the 
persons present fold their hands and make supplication, saying: ‘ He, 


* Similarly the Machhis or Jhiwars claim to have been artillerists inthe Native Indian 
Armies,fand they also manufactured gunpowder, shot being made by the Lohérs, 
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Nar Singh, through thy blessing we shall succeed. Remember to protect 
us.’ The remains of the halwd are given to black dogs and crows, 


Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. The cenotaph of 
an sncestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Patidla, is visited for religious 
purposes.” 


In Gurgaon and the tracts round that District the Béurias are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
Jaril4w4lé or Latirié,* so called because its members wear long hair, 
like Sikhs.t ‘This group is endogamous and includes 14 gots :— 


1 Bapeuvar. 10 Gangwalft 
2 Cuaunan.t 11 Jaghotia.§§ 
3 Panwar. 12 Katoria.|||| 
4 RATHAUR. 13 Kotia, 
5 Agotia.§ 14 Mewatia. 
8 Baghotia.;j 15 Bhatti 
7 Berara.] 16 Parwar kin Lahore, 
8 Chaond.*# 17 Sangra 
9 Dabria. tt 18 Jagonsa fin 
19 Konja 


These 14 gots are strictly exogamous, Widow re-marriage (karao) is 
permissible; but not marriage outside the Jardléwdla group. Even 
marriage with a Rdéjput woman, of a khanp from which the Béurias 
are sprung, is looked down upon, and the offspring are called stret- 
wal, as among the Réjputs, or taknot. Such children find it difficult 
to obtain mates and, if boys,can only do so by paying heavily for 
their brides, Such men too are only allowed to smoke with pure Béurias 
after the nari has been removed from the hugqa. 


The addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows :— 


l. Sehdédarid,{ skilled in entering (sic) the burrows ofthe seh 
(porcupine) and found in Bhawéni, Hissar District. 





* But see ||| below. 


+The Béurias do not appear to become true Sikhs but, probably because many of them 
wear long hair, they are often said tu beso. Regarding the B4urias of Lyallpur Mr. J 
M. Dunnett writes :— 

‘““They are, I find, all Hinds, out-castes of course, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead, In one Police station in anticipation of registration (as members of 
« Criminal Tribe) they had become Sikhs, but in no case had the pahul been taken before 
ordera for registration had been issued, One man thus naively explained tbat he had all 
the kakkas except the kachh, and I had really come before he could get that made, [2 
their zeal they had even gone the length of wearing a sixth kakka, called kanpan, e small 
spade, with which they said the patdsha used in the pahul is stirred,” 

J Sub-divided into 8 septs in Lahore, in which District they rank highest, 

§ Of Panwir origin. ‘ 


il ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, but they are said to be named from Baghot a village in N&bhs 
and to be descended from Jata RAjputs. 
{ Berard, so called from berar, a mixture of several kinds of grain; the got is descended 
from a Panwar who married a woman of his own got by karewa, 
** From Chaond, a village, 
TT From qa, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came; the got 
claims anwar or even Chautdn origin. 
{From beyond the Ganges: cf Gangwalia a group mentioned below, 
§ Of Badgijar origin. 
[jl The Katorias claim Réthaur extraction. But it is also said that the Bdurias who live 
"Punjab are called Jariliw4l4 or Katoria and wear long hair, like Sikhs, The Baurias 
of the U ted Provinces are styled Bidkias, 
{4 Or Sehodharid, 
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2. Telbeché, dealers in the oil of the pelican and other birds, 
and found east of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot in the 

3. Bailia, a group which modestly claima Jhiwar-Kahér origin, and 
is distinguished by churis (or an iron bangle) worn onthe wrist. 

4. Ugarwa, an off-shoot of the Bigris who live by burglary. 

5. Bhaurjalia (stc) who usethe baur (bawar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpur State, 
Mathra, etc. 

7, Chirimars, bird-snarers, found in the same tracts. 


Other groups are territorial, such as the— 

1. Dilwélis, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-shoot 
of this group is the Ndériwél which sells ropes. 

2. Négauria, from Ndégaur in Jodhpur State. 

3. Bdgri, from the Bagar of Bikdéner. 

4, Maras, from Marwér. 


Other groups of less obvious origin are also found. Such are the— 

1, Ké&ldhablia or Kaldhablia, who wear the black woollen cloak 
(kamli) and are found in the Patidla State and to the west of 
Bhiwani. 

2. Gangwilia,* found in Jaipur State. 

8. Hé4bird, vagrants from the east of the Jumna. 


4, Gandhila, found on any riverain in the Punjab (? proper) and 
also east of the Jumna. 

5. Ahiria, found in and about Hodal and Palwal. According toa 
Brahman parohit of the Ahirias at Hodal the Bdéurias and Ahirias 
are descended from Goha, a Bhil, one of whose descendants married 
a Thakur.t Her children by him became Abirias ( Heria or Heri, 
lit. a hunter), while the Bdurias are of pure Bhil blood. Closely 
allied to the Ahiria are the Badhaks. The Ahiria and Bauria do 
not intermarry. 

The panch, who are chosen from the four khdénps and the Mewétia 
group, are regarded as leaders of the tribe. They form a panchdyat 
(or? a panchayat for each khanp) for the whole group. Offences 
are tried before the panchayat which admivisters to the offender 
an oath on the Ganges or the Jumna: or he is made to advance 
five paces towards the sun and invoke its curse if he is guilty: but 
the most binding oath is that taken while plucking the leaf of 
a pipal tree. Fines go towards the expenses of the panchdyat, and 
any surplus to the panch. Panchayats also solemnize the marriages of 
widows and the fee then realised is paid to the widow’s father-in-law. 


The Béuria sehrhs. 


Tradition avers that when a rant of Nimréna married she was 
accompanied by five families of Réthaur Béurias from whom are 
descended the present Réthaur (? Béurias or) Rajputs. Hence the 


* Not, apparently, the same as the Gang4l got mentioned above. 
+ Apparently named Karaul, and foundor of the Stato of Karauli. 
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The Bauria cults. 


Réthaurs* regard Nimrdna as thew Sehrh and worship Devi at her 
temple there. The Panwérs have their sehrh at Kaliéna near 
Narnaul: the Badgdjars theirs at Kanaund: and the Chauhéns at 
Ranmoth near Mandwan (?) in Alwar. 


The Dabrias specially affect Mus4ni Devi.t but the Béurins asa 
whole have no distinctive cults and few special observances. Some 
of them wear the hair long in honour of Masdni Devi, to whoma 
childless man vows that if achild be vouchsafed to him its hair 
shall remain uncut. Some Bdurias also wear the patri, an ornament 
shaped like a jugnit and made of gold; in case of sickness prayer is 
ofered through (sic) the pa... to the pitars, ‘ancestors,’ and on 
recovery the sufferer has a patrt made and wears it round his neck. 
At meal times if is touched and a loaf given in almsin the pitar? 
names.t Another charm is the devi ké dand, a few grains of cor, 
which are carried on the person and which, like the patri, avert all 
evil, 

The Devi at Nagarkot, Zéhir Pir (Giga) and Thakurji (? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the Baéurias, but the Sun god is alw 
propitiated in times of calamity or sickness. Fasts (bart) are kept 
on Sunday in honour of she Sun, and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath ona 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes that Béurias are said 
not to ride the donkey and to regard it with peculiar aversion. Oaths 
are also taken on the cow and the pipal tree. 

The Baurias are strict Hindts, refusing to cat anything, even 
ght, which has been touched by a Muhammadan, though they will drink 
water from a bhishti’s skin, but not that kept in his house. Béurias 
will only eat meat procured by themselves or killed by jhatka, Pork 
they eschew, but not the flesh of the wild pig.§ The nilgai is regarded 
as a cow and never eaten, nor is the flesh of a he-buffalo save by 
the Béurias of Shaikh4wati in Jaipur.. As they are no longer per 
mitted to possess swords they slaughter goats with the chhurt. 


In Lahore, where the Baurias are said to be non-criminal, they have 
a dialect of their own called Ladi. Elsewhere their patois is called 
Lodi and is said to be understood by Bhils, Sdnsis, Kanjars and such 
eta The Béwariah dialect is called Ghirhar, and sometimes 
ashtu. 





* And the Katorias, as being of Rathaur descent. 

+ Mr. Williams says :—‘ Goats are offered to Devi and, at the time of oblation, water is 
sprinkled on the animal’s head; if it shakes its ears the omen is propitious and Devi hes 
accepted the sacrifice.’ And Mr. Dunnett writes :—“In Lyallpwr the worship of a devi is 
admitted by all but the Songira Dharmwat who revere Bhairkiya and Narswer (Nar Singh). 

The devi is worshipped in jungles at the sacred tree, At its roots a square is marked 
out with stones, and inthe centre whole is dug. A he-goat is then slain, and the blool 
poured into the hole, the holy tree and the foreheads of the worshippers being also sprit- 
kled. Over the hole a hearth is then constructed, on which the skull, the left fore-leg, 
ores Lee ee are aware The remainder is then cooked on the same hearth, and 
eaten by the worshippers. The ceremonial is of i dis 
ote Wola kender ko ibe course based on the idea that the go 

{‘ When anyone is in trouble, the cause is ascribed to his having angered a deparled 
spirit, called patar, to appease which some crumbs are fried in oil and put ina brazier, 
Lefore which all those present fold their hands and beat their brows.’ (Williams). 

§ Tn some parts the Baurias will, it is said, eat tho flesh of animals which have died 4 
natural death, 


+ 
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Birth observances.—The child’s name is chosen bya Brahman. On 
the fifth day after birth the mother takes a lota full of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Brahmani and Nain, with other women, accompany- 
ing her and singing songs. She takes with her bhanjor (moistened grain) 
of graw or bajra and alter worshipping the well throws some of the 
bhanjor, with «a little water out of her lota aud a makka brooght by 
the Brahmani or Nain into the well. The rest of the bhanjor is 
distributed among children. The mother is deemed purified on the 
tenth day. Rathaur children are taken to the sehrh ut Nimréna to 
have their heads shaved, but the Panw4rs, Chaubd4ns and Badgiajars 
all take theirs to Maséni Devi at Gurgaon. 


Wedding rites——Betrothal is not specially initiated by either side, 
but as soon as the negotiations have reached a certain stage the 
girl’s father, his Brahman or nat goes with the tika and even the 
poorest man confirms the agreement by preseuting a rupee to the boy. 
Well-to-do people give him a camel or gold earrings. 


Bauria men are, in their youth, sometimes branded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in one or more places on the face, viz., near the 
outer corners of the eyes, at the inner corner of the left eye, on the left 
cheek and on the chin: hence Béuria women are easily :ecognizable. 


Béurias do not marry within their own got, and it is said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than the bride, and that a blind or 
one-eye’'d man must espouse a blind or one-eye’d woman! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskinned, which form the majority, mate with one another. 


The girl’s father intimates the date fixed for her wedding by 
sending a sdha chttthi written in Sanskrit, and on the day fixed the 
wedding party goes to the girl’s house. The bridegroom wears the 
sehra and his forehead is smeared with haldi. The ceremonies are 
all in essence the same as those observed by the R4jputs, oxcept that 
no khera is named, for the simple reason that the Bédurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solewnised by sending the 
patka or katar in lieu of the bridegroom. Béauria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which are threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called sohdg sétra and it is worn till the husband’s deatb, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. 


On a man’s death his elder and then his younger brother have the 
first claim to his widow’s hand. Failing such near kinsmen a stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha, w sum assessed by tho 
panches and paid by the new husband to the nearest agvate of the 
deceased’s father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste is punished by not 
allowing the offender to smoke with the brotherhood, aud the woman is 
regarded as a suret and her children as suretwil even though she 
be a pure Réjput by caste. Infidelity on a wife’s part is purged away 
by pressing a red hot iron into her tongue.* 


* Mr, Williams’ account of the Baéwaria marriage customs is however different and runs 
as follows :— 

“Each tribal sub-division is endogamous, anc cach got exogamous to the father’s got. 
Marriage is permitted in the mother’s got excluding near relations, Marriage within th 
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Bauria sport. 


The observances at death differ in no way from those current 
among orthodox Hindus. The bones of the dead are taken to Garh 
Muketgar and there thrown into the Ganges. Mr. Wilhams however 
writes :— The dead over seven years of age are burnt among most of 
the tribes, though some, as the Biddwati, practise burial. The corpse 
of a young person is draped with fine white cloth, of an old man with 
coarse cloth, and of a woman with turkey red. On the third day after 
a funeral, boiled rice is distributed among young girls. When a 
Baéwaria wife is cremated her widower lights the pile. A father per- 
forms the same office for a son, a son fora father, on failing such 
relationship, any near relative. On the third day following, the ashes 
are collected and rice is laid on seven pipal leaves and placed at the foot 
of the tree, certain persons being told to watch from a distance. Ifa 
crow eats the rice, it is a good omen; but bad if a dog devoursit. The 
period of mounrnig lasts twelve days. The ceremony of shradh is per- 
formed in Assu, when rice is given to crows, the idea being to supply 
the necessities of the deceased in another world.” 


Sporting Propensities—A distinguishing feature of this people is 
their shikarring proclivities, In all parts of the Province they have 
dogs, large meshed nets for catching jackals and other vermin, and 
thong nooses for antelope. Where jungle is thick and game plentiful, 
sport sometimes takes the form of slaughter. Game is gradually 
driven into an enclosure formed by two lines of stakes, several feet 
apart, each tipped with a coloured rag and forming an angle at the 
apex of which are planted in several parallel rows the little bamboo 
stakes with slip knot thongs, looking in the distance like a patch of dry 
grass. The third side of the triangle is formed by the Bawarias with 
dog and tom toms. When the beat begins, the line of beaters. advances 





prohibited degrees of consanguinity is punished with excommunication up to a period of 12 
years, as among the Kuchband and other cognate tribes, The higher gots in the social scale 
are tho Solkhi, or Sulankhi, Panwér, Chohén, Bh4ti, and Sdnkhla, and hence intermarriage 
with them is sought after for the sake of their blue blood. 

Marriage and betrothal occur when both sexes have arrived at adult age. Sons may 
Temain unmarried without incurring odium; but, in the case of daughters, the panchdyat 
interferes and penalties are inflicted if too much time is allowed to pass. 

The ceremonies at betrothal—sak or mangani—are simple. An emissary of the suitor 
meets, by appointment, the girl’s relatives and hands a sum ranging from Rs. 5 to 9 to the 
senior male relative present, who pays the amount to the girl’s father. The suitor is then 
invited, if acceptable, to the evening meal, when the contract is made, An interval then 
passes before the date of mariage is fixed, previous to which the girl’s paternal uncle visits 
the suitor and gives him a rupee. Seven days before the wedding, the same relative 
presents himself and ties black cotton tags round the youth's ankles. 

Marriage is always by phera, as among tribes of the same category. On the day ap- 
pointed, four wooden pegs, a span long, are driven into the ground forming a square, a fire 
lit in the centre and cotton seed steeped in oil placed over it. A square copper coin (mansurt 
yatea) is put on the top of each peg. The couple circle seven times round the fire with a 
knot tied in their garments, and the ceremony ends. A Brahman is usually present and 
receives a donation of Rs. 2 to 5, Rs. 24 to 100, according to the status of the parties, is 
paid to the bride’s parents, who prepare an outfit of cooking utensils and clothing, and 
return some of the rupeesin a thdli, or brass vessel, The home-coming, or mukléwa 
ceremony comes last and consists in the bride's being sent to her husband’s house with a 
gift of a chador from her parents. 

Marriage by karewa is permitted and is the only form permissible to widows. It is 
availed of when a2 woman is destitute, or has no parents, A surviving brother is required 
to marry the widow, and, in default, she may claim compensation through a ponchdyat. 
When a i esl cot lacquer are put on her and a fine of Rs. 5 imposed, A 
woman convicted of adultery is disgraced and her chadar torn i i 
fined from Rs, 2 to 4 by the panchayat.” p octal ees ombdive Pee 
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with great noise and howling, caasing the game to gallop away until the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the coloured raga the animala 
glance aside and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obstacle but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, some antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cut. 


Biwi, fem. Biwi (1), a title given to the male cescendants of the firat three 
Guris of the Sikhs; (2) a fakir or sddhii; the head of an order of 
monks. 

Bawia, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bawes, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shébpur. 

Bazaz, (1) a cloth-dealer ; (2) a section of the Aroras. 

Baziv Kut, a section of the Jawaki Afridis found in Baizai, Kohat, 


Bizioar, fr. Pers. bazi, ‘play.’ The Baézigar is usually a Muhammadan 
the Nat a Hindu. Among the Bazigar both sexes perform, but 
among Nats only the males. Some say the Bézigar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a rope-dancer, others that the former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, the latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
Bazigar is termed Bédi. See Nat. 


In Ferozepur the B4zigars have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of an old woman who died not many years ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shaped hole in this tomb and drunk. We dings 
in families. which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a K4jé, and his wife is Héni. Both settle disputes without 
appeal and are almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train, Bézigar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in regular lines. ‘he ‘caste’ is said to be 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and Jéts, but each 
sub-division is endogamous. The Bazigars are in fact only an occupation- 
al group. 

Bzp,* a section of the Muhidls. 

Bepa,t (1) a musician caste in Ladékh: see Ind. Art. 1901, p. 380; (2) the 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in the Upper Sutle} valley : see North Indian 
Notes and Queries, IV, § 144. 

Bzpt, fem. Bedan ‘1.9., ved), a section of the Khatrf caste to which Gurf 
Naonk, the founder of Sikhism, belonged. It is divided into two sub- 
sections, which intermarry. 

Brarxs, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Beare, a sept 
of the Joiyas in Bahéwalpur. : 

Bexpir, fr. bel, mattock. One who works in mortar, etc., with a hoe or a 
spade, a labourer whose work is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is appli-d to the Od, gq. v. 





ne. 
* The Sanskrit ambashthd or vaidyd ‘vulg. baidya. bed), a professor of medicine : 

by a Brahman on a Vaisy4 woman. (Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 273), ete Degeiten 
¢ ln Traill’s Statistical Account of Kumaon (reprinted from Asiatichk Researches, Vol, XVI 

in Ufficial Reports on the Province of Kumaon, 1878) at p. 61 an account is given of the 

propitiatory festivals held in villages dedicated to Mahadeva, At these badis or rope- 

dancers are engaged to perform on the tight-rope or slide down an inclined rope stretched 

from the summit of a oliff to the valley beneath. The badis do not appear to be a caste, 
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Bznacn, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ba-wawA (? pA-wawA) (1) a doubtful syn, for be-shara: (2)—or Bé-nawd,* 
according to Mr. Maclagan\one of the most prominent of the 
Be-sharé or unorthodox orders of Islam, and said to be followers of one 
Khw4j4 Hasan Basri. The term is sometimes apparontly applied in 
a loose manner to Qadiri and Chishti fugirs, but it is properly applicable 
ouly to a very inferior set of beggars—men who wear patched garments 
and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, aud in 
begging they will use the strongest language; and the stronger the 
language, the more pleased are the persons from whom they beg. Many 
of the offensive names borne by villages in the Gujr4nw4la District 
are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been denied 
an alms. The proper course is to meet ® Be-nawaé beggar with gibes 
and put him on his mettle ;for he prides himself on his power of 
repartee, and every Be-naw4 wears a thong of leather which he has to 
unloose when beaten in reply, and it is a source of great shame for him 
to unloose this thong (tasma khol dena), The Be-nawas appear to be rare 
in the west of the Punjab, and those in our returns are mainly from 
Karnal, Julluadur, Ludhidéne and Hoshiarpur. 


Beraa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Be-sHari, a term applied to the irregular or unorthodox orders of Islém 
whose followers, while calling themselves Musalmdns, do not accom- 
modate their lives to the principles of any religious creed: cf. dzdd. 
The Be-shar4 orders include the Be-nawd, Gurzmar, Madéri and Rasil- 
shéhis. 


Basxo, s.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested grain. 


Bara (incorrectly Bara), a small outcaste group found in Spiti, correspond- 
ing to the Hesis of Kull. They live by begging, making whips for 
the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an- 
other man’s vessel conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts 
of the Spiti valley the hookah is also common to all: while in the lower 
parts Hesis are merely required to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 


Bzrv, the synonym for Dégi (q.v.) used in the Sar4j tahsil of Kulli. 

Berai, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Buisaa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn : a sept of the Samwas in 
Bahdwalpur. 


BuAsrd, fem. Bhébri, a caste of the Jainis, chiefly engaged in trade. The term 
Bhébr4 appears to be of great antiquity, being found in an inscription of 
Asoka. The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, ‘one of 
good intent,’t but in Jullundur the Bh4ébrds attribute their ‘name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir Sw4mi, who 
thereupon declared that their faith (bhi) was great. The term Bhébr& 
however appears to be used by outsiders of any Binids, especially of 
the Osw4ls and others whose home is in Rajputéna, whether they 


* Be-nawé can be the only correct form, meaning “ 


without the i ife.” 
a mendicant. necessaries of life,” a 


+ Bhao, motive, hbala, good 
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are Jains by religion or not. ‘This would appear to be the case in 
Rawalpindi, and in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from Patial: i 
call the Oswél Bénias Bhaébras. F eee 


The Bhébrés of Hoshi4rpur are an interesting community. As 
a caste they have two groups, each comprising various gots or als, 
VIZ. i— 


Grove I.—Oswits. 


Gots. 
Bhabha. Liga. Ranke. 
Nahar. Lohra. Karnétak, 
Gadhia. Seoni. Baid. 
Mahmia. Tattar. Bband4ri. 
Duggar. Barar. Chatar. 


Grove [I.—Kuanprerwi.s, 
Gots. 


Bhaursa. Seoni. 
Sethi. Bhangeri. 


The Osw4l came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderwaél from 
Khandela in Jodhpur. As to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Maimia is derived from Mahm, the town in Rohtak, and was originaliy 
called Dhériw4l. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Khatri 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or mundan, at home) 
came from Sultéupur, in Kaparthala: the Tandwdi, of Tanda (? in 
Hosbidrpur) are an al of the Bhabhis, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got. The Nahar or ‘lions’ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Churria in R&jputdoa, 
Most Bhébr4s cut their boys’ hair for the first time at DAdi Kothi (now 
called Kangar Kothi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshidrpur 
Bhabrds are OswAls, of the Bhabha and Nahar, those of Béléchaur being 
Gadhia and Nahar by got. Some Bhébraés respect Brahmans and employ 
them on social occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the shrdadhs, 
though the Jain tenets forbid the shrddh observances. The Khanderwals 
alone appear to wear the janeo. In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited. from the Aggarwél,* Oswal, Srimél, and Khandelwél Bénias, 
but the last three are also styled Bhébrés—whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarwdls are said to intermarry with the Vaishnava AggarwAls 
in that State but not in Karn4l. Another account from Jind states 
that the Oawdl are bisa, ¢.e., of pure descent, while the Srimél are only 
dasa, i.¢.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in- 
termarry. The Oswél are also stated to avoid only the paternal got 





* An account of rather doubtful authority makes the Oswéla and Khandelwéls only 
‘Bhéos,’ the Bdgri form of bhd¢, ‘brother’—and derives Bhébra from bhio—because 
Parasnéth wasan Oswél of the ruling family of Osnagar. It makes the Aggarwalas 
Saréogis, t.e., sikha or disciples. Each group is said to be endogamous, ¢. e., Bhaébréa do 
not intermarry with Sardogis. 

+ Another account says that both Oswal and Srimél contain bfsa and dasa classes, the 

dasa being in @ minority in both groups: 
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in marriage, while the Srimél observe the four-got rule. On the other 
hand the Bhdibrds of Nabha are said to have two sub-castes : Oawél, who 
observe the four-got rule, and Kuadewal (? Khandelw4l), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in Méler Kotla the ‘ Bhabydg 
or Oswils’ are said to avoid two guts. The Jain Bhdbrds are strictly 
monogamous, a second wife not being permitted during the life-time of 
the first under any circumstances.t For further information regarding 
the Aggarwal, Oswal, oetc., see Bana, and for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see JAIN. | 


Buacaar, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 
Baapag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
Baappar, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Buanviir, a tribe of Jats, in Sidlkot, which claims Solar Réjput origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Ata, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajidhia and took service under the Rajas of Jammi. 


SyaDko, an ARAIy clan (agricultural) fouad in Amritsar and Montgomery. 
Buacanr, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfn. 

Buagat Buaawin, See under UpAsi. 

BuAaat, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Buaaat-pantHi.—A sect of the Nénak-panthis which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of B&bé Suraj of Chaba Bhagtéi 
in the Kahita tahsil of Kdwalpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, 
in Pahérpur, and in tahsfl Dera Ismail Khan. ‘Though they reverence 
the Granth, the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, but the Bhagat-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsdla, 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after the death. And on occasions of marriage or death 
karéh parshéd is distributed. There is no rule of chhit or ‘touch, 
forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shrddh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential duty aud consists in recitations of the Granth at six 
stated hours of the day, viz., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening and at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and making eight prostrations. This 
eect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahminical 
supremacy. 

Buacau, a sub-division of Jats. 


Buraati, a Gosain sub-sect or order, said to have been founded by Kénshi 
Ram, a brother of Sdindds. The latter was a Brahman Bairdgi whose 
son Raménand has a shrine, well-known in and about the Gujrdnwdlé 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has many followers among the more 
respectable Khatris and Brahmans of lahore and its neighbourhood. 


* Till recently the Oswal of the Punjab avcided two gotsin marriage, and the Dhundias 
among them still do so, but in 1908 a great assemblage of the Pujeras resolved that only 
the paternal got need be avoided. 

+ This is however said to be merely a counsel of perfection. 
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Buaarfi, a musician who accompanies dancing boys. 

Buarys, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Awritsur. 

Baarnsyi, a Géjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Buasox4, au agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, 

Buixari ; see Bakar. 

Byaxkrit, one of the vroup of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the Rawalpindi District. ‘The Bhakr4l are also found 
in some numbers in Jhelum and Gujrét. Like the Budhél they 
probably came from the Jaminu territory across the Jhelum. ‘hey do 
not approve of widow marriage. A large number of the tribe also 
return themselves as Punwér in Réwalpindi, and the tribe may be 
classed as Réjput. 

Buagri, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baaan, a Jdt claa (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Buarerag, a Jat 6) (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Buarki, a sept of the Baloch in Sindh, Bahdwalpur, and Dera Ghdzi Khén 
said to be addicted to robbery. 


BratLowAnA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Braman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Baamerdi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
BuamuvE, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Buinp, Buano.—The Bhdnd or Nagqgél is the story-teller, joker, and 
buffoon, and is often also called Basha, The name comes from the 
Hindi bhdnda “ buffooning.” He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than, the Bahripia. Bvth are commonly kept by 
Réjés* and other wealthy men like the jester of the early English 
noble, but both also wander about the country and perform to street 
audiences. The Bhdnd is not a true caste any more than the 
Bahrapia, and is probably often a Mirdsi by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahrapia is a caste and Bhdnd an occupation; but the 
former statement is certainly not true in the Punjab. 

Buanpar, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BHANDELA, a minor caste found in Sirmdr, and corresponding to the 
Sikligar of the plains. ‘They appear to have come from Mérwér in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
to be much given to crime. 

Brayper, a Jt clan (agricultural) foun? in Amritsar. 


Buayeci, fem. Baayacan (also a woman who drinks bhang). A man of the 
sweeper caste: also a man belonging to the Bhanggti mis. 

Buanaaid, fem. Buanoceeay, a dealer in bhang. 

Buanao, a tribe of Jéts found in Sidlkot which claims Solar Réjput 
ancestry and is descended from its eponym, who came from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural) ; and in Montgomery as a Hindu 
Jat clan (agricultural). 





* Kideh Bhand, known as Kadir Bakhsh, was a famous Bhand, who necd to go frcj 
one court to another. The Mahérdja of Patifla gave him a village. 
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Buanat, Bhanggid,* a Jét tribe which does not claim Rajput origin. The 
Bhangi and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhan 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advert of the Sidls, by whom both tribes 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhango, supra. 


Buaniwit, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Armritsar. 


Buansri, a synonym for Dumnd in the lower hills of Hoshidrpur and 
Gurd4spur. He makes sieves, winnowing’ fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the Sansois, Saridla and Daolis, the 
Bhanjrés may be regarded as an occupational group cf the Dumnas, with 
whom they intermarry. 


Buanor, a Réjput clan which occupies a barah or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhshankar round Padrawa, Sdlempur and Posi. The 
name is fancifully derived from ban, because they once dwelt in the 
banot or shadow of the ban or forests of the Siwdliks, and they are 
said to have come from Bhatpur, a village close to that range not 
now held by them. ‘They appear to have been an al ot the Narts. 


Buanranaye, a Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Buayrar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Buanwita, a small Jdt clan in Jind, whose jathera is a Gosain. 


Baao, a sept of Raghbansi Rajputs, found in Gujrét, immigrants from 
Ajudhia into Jammu and thence into the Gujrét sub-montane, 
The name, which perhaps suggests a Réjputina origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear (bhav) which the tribe inspired: but others 
say the Bhao were free-booters and heuce earned the title. 


The Bhao rank high, and they, the Manhds and Jural, greet one 
another ‘ Jat deo.’ They also intermarry with the Chibhs of Kadhéle 
and Ambarifla; but not with the rest of that tribe, owing to an 
ancient feud. The first tonsureis performed at Kilft, a place in 
Samréla, in Jammu territory. 


Buia, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Buarag, Badran, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Multda: (possibly 
one and the same). ' 


Buardis—The Bhardis who are scattered throughout these Provinces are 
also known as Pirhain,t} a name which is explained thus:— 


(t) One Bukan J&t was a devotes of Sakhi Sarwar who one day said 


to him tujhe pirt di, ‘the saint’s mouth has fallen on. thee,’ whence 
the name Pirhai. 


(tt) Another account says that after leaving Dhaunkal, Sakhi Sayyid 
Ahmad went to Multén and rested for a while at Paralin, a place 
south of Shéhkot, which was the home of his mother’s ancestors 
Rihan Jéts by caste. At Multén an Afghan chief had a daughter to 
whose hand many of the Shahkot youths aspired, but none were deemed 
* The Panjabi Dicty. gi angiis (sic ‘ 
t The form Pirbain ie said ioibedes ise th ah 

mean drwomer and is possibly connected with B 





an original tribe (M,).’ 
ranpur. The word pariah is also said to 
hardi,- Crooke : Things Indian, 
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worthy. One day, however, the Afghén invited Sayyid Ahmad to a 
feast and begged him te accept his daughter in marriage. This offer 
the saint accepted, and the sihra below, which was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung with great reverence. The mirdsi, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when he did appear, 
rejected the saint’s present of a piece of blue cloth, 1} yards in 
length, at the instigation of the JAts and Pathdéns, saying it was of no 
use to him. Hearing this the Sayyid gave it to Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jét who had been brought up with him, saying: ‘This isa binds 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirdsi, and when you are in any difficulty remember me in these 
words:—Daimjt Rabdia sawaria, bohar Kali Kakki-udlia—Help ma 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Kéli Kakki! You and your 
descendants have come under cur protection, pandh, and you shall be 
called pandhi.” ‘This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 


The tero: Bhardt itself is usually derived from chaukt bharnd, lit. 
‘to keep a vigil,’ in which are sung praises of the Sakhi. But another 
and less simple account saya that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of the Jéts and Pathd4us of Shéhkot and 
left that place for Afghduistin, accompanied by Bibi Bai, R4n4 Midn, 
and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dera Gh&si Khan 
they halted. No water was to be found, so the Sayyid mounted 
his mare K4li Kakki and at every step she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook him 
the Sakhi was slain, and buried where he fell, ‘lhe spot is known as 
Nigéhé and still abounds in springs. 


Years after Is4, a merchant of Bokhdra, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, was voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. Isé 
invoked the saint's aid and savedthe ship. On landing he journeyed 
to Multén whore he learnt that the saint had been killed. On reaching 
Nig&h4 he found no traces of his tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in the morning as they loaded the camels their legs 
broke. Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that he had desecrated 
his tomb and must rebuild it at acost of 1} lakhs. He was then to 
bring a blind man, a leper, and an eunuch* from Bokhéra and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near the tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grasa where- 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants are still known as the 
Kahi. ‘The eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his descendants, the Kalang, are 
still found in Nig&hé. To commemorate their cures all three beat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying: ‘ He who is my 
follower will ever beat the drum and remain barahi,t ‘sound,’ nor 
will he ever lack anything.” Hence the pilgrims to Nig&hé became 
known as Bhardia. 


* For eunuchs as attendants at shrines see Burton's Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
Vol, I, p, 371. . 

+ Cf. Bhara in the phrase raho hara bhara, ‘remain green and prosperous or fruitful,’ 
P, Dy., p. 439, 
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Strictly speaking the Bhardfs do not form a caste, but an occu- 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of man 
castes, Dogar, Habri, Réwat, Dém, Rajput, Mochi, Gujar, Tarkhén 
and last, but not least, Jit. They belong to the Muhammadan religion, 
but in marriage they follow the Hindu customs. Thus a Jdt Bhardéi 
may only marry a Jét woman, and in Kéngra, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhirdi. Ic Ambala, however, a Bharaéf may marry 
any J4tui, and in Kapdrthald it is said that, being Muhammadans, 
marriage within the got is permitted, and that Raéjput Bharéis 
may take wives from Jét Bhardis. There appears indeed to be no 
absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bhard{fs recruited from any one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bhurdis, marrying only in that caste, e.g.,in Ludhidna the Jd} Bhardj 
ovly marries a Bharéi Jdtni, and the gots avoided are the same as 
among the Jats. The Jat Bhardis are numerous. They claim descent 
from one Garba Jat, a Hindu attendant at Sakhi Sarwar’s ehrine, who 
was in a dream bidden by the saint to embrace Islim. On conversion 
he was called Shaikh Gérba. ‘he Jit Bhardis have several gots :— 
Dhillon, Deo, Rewal Garewél, Man, Randhdéwa, Jham, Karhi and 
Badecha. 


Marriage Dower.—The amount of mehr, given according to Muham- 
madan Law to the wife by the husband, naver exceeds Ks. 82-6; while 
the minimnm dowry given to the bride by her fether consists of Rs, 2] 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 


Insignia.—The Bhardi’s insignia are a dram (dhol), beaten with a 
curiously-shaped stick, like a short crook; a wallet (khallar) hung 
round the neck by a string. The stick and khallar are peculiar to the 
Bhardis. Thestandard of the Pirhais is a fringe (jagddhri) of tassels 
on a long pole. These fringes are presented by women as_thank- 
offerings for the birth of eons and at weddings. They are supposed 
to be tied round the forehead of the saint as they would be tied ona 
bridegroom’s forehead. 


Food.—It is said that in many places Bhardis eat only goat’s flesh, 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh. 
Bat this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because 
it is said, the Bhardis have many Hindu votaries. ; 


Buarit, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baanineg, a small Jat clan in Jind who have the same Sidh as the Kale 


(q. v.). 


Buarat, a tribe, which gives danghters to the Jélaps, found in Jhelum. 


Baar Broncal, a class of Jogis who charm away scorpion stings. 


Baarsatwias—Bharbhinja, lit. one who roasts grain in an oven—form an 


occupational caste comprising only 4 gots, viz.:— 


lL. Jadubansi .. (an Abfr got). 
2. Bhatnagar ; 
3. Saksaini \ (two Kaéyath gots). 


4, Béasdeo* ... + (a Brahman got), 


* Basdeo, father of Krishna, appears to have been worshipped by the Ahfrs also, 
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As the gots are 80 few, only one got is avoided in marriage, but the 
caste is said to be strictly endogamous in Patidéla, and outsiders‘are 
never admitted into the caste. 

By religion Bharbliinjas are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke Sadé Shiva when commencing work, 
as the shop is regarded as his thard (platform). Subh4a, another 
deota, is also worshipped at weddings, sherbet and some copper pice 
being offered him, and cooked fvod distributed in his name. 


A Bharthinja wife may not wear glass bangles or blue clothes or a 
nose-ring (laung). 


Bharbhinjas only make baris at weddings; and only eat food 
cooked by Brahmans. ‘They wear the janeo, but permit karewa, the 
husband’s brother’s claims being recognised. They preserve an old 
system of local panchayats, with hereditary chaudhris, in which all 
caste disputes are settled. At weddings, etc., the chaudhri gives the 
lag and receives 1} shares inthe bhaji. Bhargbhinjas mostly pursue 
their creed and calling, but some take to service. In uppearance they 
are dark and under-sized. 


In the Nabha State the Bharbhinjas have two occupational groups, 
the Dhénkuta or “ rice-huskers ” (from dhdn, rice, and kutna) and 
the Mallahs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same hugah with a different mouth- 
piece. The Malléhs use a large spoon, the Dhdénkutés a sharp crooked 
instrument, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the Badwal 
Nizdmat of this State. In the Phil and Amloh Niz&mats the Kéyasths, 
a sub-group of the former, claim origin from that caste, and it is said :— 
Parhgiya jo Kayastha, warnd bhatts jhokan li’iqg: ‘He who acquires 
knowledge is a K4yastha, otherwise he is only fit to parch grain.’ Hence 
many Kéyasths have joined the Bharbhinja caste. In Badwal the 
Bharbhinja gots are named from the place of origin, e.g., Mandauria, 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and Chhatagia from Chhétag. Elsewhere their 
gots are Jéda-bansi, Chandar-bansi, (claiming R4jput origin) Bhatndgar 
and Chandan Katar, and of these the shatnégar again suggests 
Kéyasth affinities. The caste is endogamous, and four gots are 
avoided in marriage, but widow marriage is said to be only allowed 
in Béwal. Jdts, Gajars and Ahirs take water from a Bharbhinjé’s 
hands, but Bd4nias, Khatris and Brahmans will only take fresh water 
brought by him, not from one of his vessels. The gurus of the 
Bharbhénjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera. Their 
women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a sate 
in eech group. The Bharbhinjas of Bawal affect the cult of Bhairon, 
to whem the Malléhs of Agra used to marry their daughters. Tradition 
says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 
the family married one of their girls to the god and left ber at his 
shrine where she survived for less than a year. But now only a doll 
of dough is formally married to the god. Other Bharbhdnjas also 
reverence Bhairon, and their guru is Subh4n Séhib, whose shrine is 
in a town to the east. He is worshipped on the bhai dj day in Katik. 

The Bharbhinjas of Phil and Amloh have a peculiar form of be- 
trothal contract. The bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s and 
gives him 4 Manséri pice, and the latter gives him twice as much in 
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return. ‘This is called paisa batana or exchange of presents, and the 
contract is then said to be irrevocable. If any one violates it without 
reasonable cause he is excommunicated by the chaudhris, but may be 
re-admitted on payment of a fine which is spont for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbhanjas, except those of Baéwal, wear the 
janeo. Ifa traveller or a wedding party of Bharbhinjas halts in any 
village the Bhaybhinjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated,* 


The Bharbhanja in Delhi claim to be Jaisw4l Réjputs, and have three 
gots, Jaiswal (the highest), Kheywa and Téjapuria, which all intermarry 
and smoke and eat together. Hach village has a chaudhri and of 
two chaudhris one is called chawkrat. The chaudhri can only act with 
the advice of the panchayat. Hach chaukrat has what is called the 
‘half pagri’ and each chaudhri the ‘full pagri” The chaudhri has 
jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Fines ranging from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 100 are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast, 
while larger fines are expended on such public objects as guest-houses. 
Each chaudhri and chaukrdt gets double bhaji at weddings. 


Buarsca, (Barech more correctly), one of the branches of the Paqains, 


From it was descended the family of the Naw4bs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bahddurwati after the name of Bahddur Khan, one of its members. 
The State of Bahdédargarh (D4dri) also belonged to this family, 


Buarerna, a term said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Hills. The 


Bhareras intermarry with the Lohars. 


Baaraava Datsar, Datysar, a sub-division of the Gaur Brahmans, now 


mainly employed in trade oras clerks. They give themselves the 


following pedigree :— 
B pens . BRAHMA, 


Bhrigu x Paloma R4ja Sarjaiti, a Kehatriya, 


| 
Chiman risht x Cukanya. 


Pramata ane x Ghartachi. ne Raja Gadh, a Kshatriya. 

Ruru x Parmadabra. Rachik x Satwati Raja Parsainjat, 

Sonsk. jatats x  Rénuka, 
patna 


All the descendants of Bhrigu and Chiman were called Chimanbansi 
Bhargavas, and as Chiman the rishi used to perform his devotions at 
the hill of Arahak, near Rewd4ri in Gurgaon, which is now called Dhosi, 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dhisars. Chiman rishi bas an ancient temple on this hill and a new 
one was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tank, the 
Chandrakap. The Dhisars have the following seven groups or gotras :— 





* Popular legend distorts this descent ina curious way. It says that once Chaman, 4 
Brahman of Narnaul, took as his mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him 7 sons and 
as many daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them appear on an amdwas with 
a cow and made each touch its different parts : so one touched its tail (puichal) and founded 
the Puchalar gotra ; another its horns (sing) and founded the Singlas gotra, and soon. Each 
gotra has five parwaras, except the Késhib which has three or occasionally seven. The Kashibs 
are thus known as ériparwaras or saptparwaras and the other gotras as panchparwaras. 
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-, Name of the 
s Rishi after 
whom the | Real gotra. |Current gotra. Parwars, Other parwars, 
E gotru Was 





named, 








Batus ... | B&tasus, Bats} Béchehalas.,) Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan- 


1 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan, 
2] Batsi ... | B&tsus ... | B&chehalas ! Bhargo, Chiwan, Apsanwan| Bachhal, Argan, Ba- 
Aurab Bansi. tasth, 
@| Bidas ... | Bidsus_... | Bandlas ... | Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Baind. 

4| Kaunsi ... | Kilsus,Gir-| Gaglash ... | Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- | Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 

itismad, wan Aurab, Jamdagan. Ganpat. 

6 | Kangain Pa-| Gangayans, | Kuchlas ,.. | Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- | Gargil, Dhist, Mand, 
garhismad,| Garmagus wan Aurab, Jamdagan, Chiwan, Vaisham, 
Gargal. Kuts. Mapusat, 

6 | Goshteinen-| Goshtains | Golus_en- | Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- | Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja. 
titled Gala,| entitled titled Galus,| wan Aurab, Jamdagan, mad, Ganpat. 

Galas, Golash. 
7) Kashab ... | Kashipoh... | Kashib ... | Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad-| Kaghab, Rats, Bhare 
tasya, go, Chiwan Apan- 
wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 








The Dhésars aflect the Yajur Veda, the Madyandani sakha and the Katyani sutraj and 
invariably wear the sacred thread. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 
them and in the choice of a bride the gotra and worshippers of the same kuldevi (family 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

The Bhargava Dhisars claim to have givena long list of parohits and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated at the sarp.yog or serpent sacrifice originated by 
Réjé JamaijayatoHemu Shah, the Baqqél of Rewdri, who revolted against Akbar, as the 
following table shows :— 


BHARGAVA PAROHITS AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS, 











Name of parohit and Yudhisterian| Samvat Bik-|} Christian 








minister, ° King. era. am, éra, 

Sanapat Bhargava ' Sayanak ve | 1429 
Mahipat Bhargava ___... to to 
Siravidat Bhargava and Suraj Sain «| 1800 

their descendants. 
Jag Narain Bhargava and | Birshah to se | 1800 to 

his descendants Padhmal wae 2251 
Samdat Bhargava and | Murar Singh to we» | 2319 to 

his descendants oa Jit Mal 7 2603 
Jai Narain Bhargava and | Pal Singh to se | 2632 to 

his descendants aie Bhagwant Kohi ___... w-. 3097 
Sundarpél Bhargava ... | R&ja Bir Bikramajit ... ... 8110 
Indarp4l Bhargava and | Samandarpél Jogito..| ...... 135 to 

his descendants ie Bikramp4l es 355 298 a. D, 
Jaideva Bhargava and | Tilok Chand to eel, <setase 367 to 310 to 

his descendents as Kuar Sain nee 574 517 
Indroman Bhargava and | Hari Sain to jes Se 579 to 522 to 

his descendants ie Jaipal ca 983 926 
Sheo Narain Bhargava and| Kaurp4l to eves ° taneaee 1000 to 943 to 

his descendants ase Pirthwi Raj 

(Rai Pithora) oh 1199 1141 
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Buarat, a tribe which claims descent from Gaur Bréhmans, and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
pheras instead of four. Work as sculptors, etc. (Found in Gurgéon), 


Buaroi, fem, Baakori, s. m. one who attends travellers at a bharo. 
Buarrg, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Buagta, a R4jput sept found in Gujrét, descended from their eponym. 
Buarwit, a Jét clan (agricultural) found io Multdn. 


Buarwina, (1) a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery; (2) a clan of the Sidls, descended from Bhairo. 


Baaryie, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

But, seo under Bhatt. 

Buaqz, an Ardin and Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Batt, see Béhti. 


Bua, 1 Jét, Aréin, Gajar and Réjput clan (agricultural) found-in Amritsar, 
also a J&t and Réjput clan foand in Multén. 


Buti, a tribe of Hindu Réjputs, chiefly interesting as being the ancestora 
of the Baatti Réjputs and the Sina Barér Jats, as the following table 
shows :— 

BHATI, ee OF SUNRIJA. 





c 
Jaisal, pala 
Hindu Bhatfs. Junhér or Jéunra, 
( | 
Batera. Achal 
(Se ) 
Sidhu Barér Barsi. : A 
ies Rajpal. 
Bhatti Réjputs. Watté R&jputs, 


(Fagan—Hissar Gazetteer, pp. 124, 127--129.] 


Buiqia.—A caste originally from the country round Delhi but more recently 
from Bhatner and the Raéjputéna desert, and claiming to be R4jputs 
of Yadubansi race, one branch of which became rulers of Jaisalmir 
while the other took to commercial pursuits. The name would seem 
to show that they were Bh&tis (Bhatti in the Punjab); but be that 
agit may, their Rajput origin seems to be unquestioned. They are 
numerous in Sind and Guzerat where they appear to form the leading 
mercantile element, and to hold the place which the Arorés occupy 
higher up the Indus. They have spread into the Punjab along the 
lower valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, and up the whole length of the 
Chendb as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed most 
numerous in Sidlket and Gujrét. In these Provinces however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. 
her sate reapers below the eee and perhaps below the Arora, 
and are for the most part engaged in petty shop-keepin I he 
Bh&tias of Dera Isma’i] Khan a dessiihed. as inane an aely 
spread and enterprising mercantile community,’ They are often 
supposed to be Khatris, are very strict Hindus—far more so than the 
other trading classes of the Western Punjéb—eschewing meat and 
liquor. They do not practise widow-marriage, 
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The Bhétia caste has 84* sections, called mukhe, divided into two 
groups thus— 


Grour I.—Bini— 


Sactions. Status Sections. 
1. Babla 7. Gandhi. 
2. Disees { Dsighar. 8. Chachra. 
3. Anda Charghar. 9. Chabak. 
4, Baléha 10. Kandal, 
5, Jéwa 11, Ghanghal. 
6. Soni 12. Kore. 


Both Baléha and J4wa claim to be chdrghar. All the above sections 
are of Bérdéghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
dhdighur may not give daughters to any but ¢hdighar, though they may 
take from charghar and so on. A breach of this rule involves degrad- 
ation and heuce the same section may be both dhaighar and chdrghar. 


Group IJ.—BounsAat, which comprises the remaining sectionst such 
as Baila, Choték, Dholia and Naida. 


There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhétiés 
of Sh4bpur, Jhelum aod Dera Isma’fl Kh4n as they are of superior 
status to those in Gujrdt, while the Eastern Bhdtids of Sidlkot and 
Qujrénwd4la are considered iuferior and wives are taken from them. 


It should, however, be noted that in Bahéwalpur these groups 


Gaedhe Wanvak 
andhi. anjak. 
Chachra Le Ra-rakha. 
a An-Sip. Challhar. 
Wadoja. Rille. 
Dhagga. - Wattu. 


appear to be unknown, but of the 
sections given in the margin the 
Sijw4la is the highest and the Rilla 
the lowest. The Bhétids have a 
proverb ‘dhan di wadt at’ or 
‘ wealth is greatness.’ In Bahéwal- 


pur, they live in large rectangular hawelis, each comprising 30 or 40 


houses. 
, Rai G4jaria, from 


Rao Haria, from Rei Hari Singh, a 


bhagat, 

3, Rao Sapat, from S4pté, a village of 
Méarwir, the home of Bim4, a Bhéti. The 
Bhitis of S4pt4 were great devotees of 
Devi and as such held in great respect. 

4, Rao Paral-sauria, ‘the sept of the five 
heroes,’ Jasaji, Rawalji, Nawal Singh, 
Jodhraj and Bir Singh who fell bravely 
fighting in Jaisalmfr. Bahddar Singh 
belonged to this nakh. —All the above 
nakhs affect Devi, 

5. Rai Ramay& Agai-réj, brother of 
R4m Chandar wasa great bhagat who 
was ever repeating Rim's name. 

6. Rai Padamsi, from Padamsi Bh4ti who 
fell bravely fighting in battle, He had 
a son Udhe Rai. 


* An 85th is also named below. 


7. Rai Paleja, from Paleja a village, the 
home of Parma Bhatf, in M4rwér. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Singh, son 
of Megh R&4j Bhatf who was skilled in 
watdak (physic): all the Bhétis who 
joined him became Rai by sept. 

8 Rai Surya, from Sura Bhat{ who fell 
in battle, 

10. Rai Ditya, from Dita a village, the 
home of Arjan Bhati, a bhagat of Devi. 
11, Rai Gokal Gand, from Gokal Géndf 
of Multén under whom served Nawal, son 
of Rawal Bhatf, Ré&wal fell in battle. 

12. Rai G4dé, from G&dé Bhéti, a bhagat 
of Hanumén. 

13, Rai Nae Gdndf, from Megh R4j, son 
of Jodh R&j. Megh Raj opened a shop 
a eerelpas: and was known as Niya 

ndi, 





{ There is also a lower group called Gand, the offspring of Bhdtids married to Arora 
women or of widow rematriages. The Pushkarna Brahman is their parohse, 
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14, Rai Midia, from Medi a village, the 
home of Kumbha Bhati, who fell in 
battle. He hada son Oga, who was 8 
servant of Bahddar Ali, Nawab. 

15. Rai Chhachia, from chhe (six), Six 
families joined Desa Bhati. 

16, Rai Babll4, from Bablla, son of Jodha 
Bhati, of Nigd village. 

17, Rai Panchal, from Panchélpuri, the 
home of Rai Bhim, 

18, Rai Gulgula, from Gulgula Bh&tf who 
was killed in battle. He had a son Mén 
Singh. 

19. Rai Subra, from Subra, the name of a 
baithak* of Bhatis. 

20, Rai Négré, from Nagra, a village in 
Marwar. 

21. Rai Saraki, from Nawal Saraki, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 
Singht in a dispute about some custom 
which the Qazi decided in his favour. 

22. RaiSoni, from Sona village, whose 
spokesman was Ratan Rai Bhati, 

23. Rai Sopla, from Bhopat Singh Bhéatf. 

24. Rai Jia, from Jia Bhatf whe display- 
ed great courage in the army. . 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogia Bhatt who fell 
fighting. 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a village 
of the Thati country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika Bhé4ti, who fell 
fighting. He had a son Gassa. 

28, Rai Jidhan, from Jidhan Bhati, who 
was a great cultivator. 

29, Rai Kothia, from Kothiar, a village. 

30, Rai Kotha, from Kothapur, a village. 

31, Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 
was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son Megha. 

8%, Rai Devla, froma famous Deval Bhati, 
who lived in the village of Ganth. 

33, Rai Ji4, from Jié Chddak, a cultivator, 
who lived in the Marwar Thati. 

34, Rai Baura, from Baura, a village in 
the Thatt, 

35, Rai Dhage, from Dhaga Bhatf, who 
fell bravely in battle. 

36. Rai Kandhya, from Shuja Bhéti, who 
though his forehead was split in the Jai- 
salmir war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while. 

37, Rai Raéthia, from Raéthia Bhati, of 
Ratnar, a village in the Thati of Marwar, 
He was famous for his hospitality. 

38, Rai Kajri4, from Kajary4, a village 
towards Mult4n where Man Singh muthia 
lived. He had seven sons, all called 
mukhias. 

39, Rai Sijw4lé, who were proficient in 
archery. 

oe a Jabalé, from Jab4lé, a village in 


indh, 

41, Rai Malan, from Malan, a family of 
Gogla village, whose members knew an- 
tidotes to poisons. 


42. Rai Dhaba, from Dhaba mukhia of 
Rori village, who raised camels there, 
43. Rai Dhiran, from Dhiran Bhati, who 
fell in battle. He had a son Udhe Rai, 
44 Hai Bhagta, from Bhagtdnand Bhat, 

who showed great valour in the Jaisalufr 


war. 

45, Rai Biré, from Bird Bhiéti, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a bhugat 
of Devi. 

46. Rai Thul4, from Thulé, a village of the 


Thati. 

47, Rai Sodhay4, from Sodhé, a caste, 
Singh Mal Bhati having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi RAjput. 

48. Rai Biré, from Bara Bhatt of Bakhar 
village. 

49, Rai Michhé, from Arjan Bhéti, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha, as he had 
long moustaches, He was a bhagat of 
Jasra Devi, and wore the 5 kes, 

50. Rai Tamboli, from Nanda and Niga, 
tambolis (beteinut-sellers), They were 
bhygate of Shiva, 

51, Rai Thékar. 

52. Rai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant Bhati, 
who wasa man of great good furtune, 
He had 4 sons. All the members of this 
family specially worshipped Ram Chandr - 
and in one year 107 sons used to be born 
to it. 

53, Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bhati. 

64. RaiIndhar, from Indhar, a branch of 
the Bhatis, 

55. Rai Dhadha!, from Dhadhdla village, 
the home of Rama Bhati 

56. Rai Beg Chandr, from Begé and Chan: 
d&, Bhatis, who were customs collectors, 

57. Rai Bipal, from Bipal, the residence of 
Kunbha and K4na, Bhatfs. 

58. Rai Pothé, from the brothers Pothé, 
Parmé and Nag4, Bhatis. 

59. Rai Premla, from Prema and Parma, 
Bhati Rajputs of Rasa village. 

60. Rai Ptrdhag4, from Puradh, a yag, 
performed by Kéné and Kumbha, Bhitts, 
who were followers of Gura N4nak. 

61. Rai Madhré, from Madhr4& Bhati, a 
servant of a Khin at Mult4n, who gave 
much in alms, 

62. Rai Pharés Gdndi, from Phards, the 
name of J{t4 Mal, Bhati, who had transac- 
tions with Maujed Khén in Multan. He 
had perfumes, oil and attar. 

68, Rai Puri Génd{, from Pare, a Bhatt, 
performer of Raipul. 

64. Rai Jujar Gdndi from Jujar village, 
the residence of Ajft Singh and Ranphé, 
Bhatis, who sold perfumes. 

65. Rai Panwér, from Panwér, a branch of 
the Bhat. 

66. Rai Premd Saj, from Prema and Sdj4, 
the sons of Gondha, Bhatt. . 
67. Rai Réj4, from RBajé, a village in 

Marwér. 


* A room or building where male visitors are received, 
+ Not apparently the Nawal Singh of No, 11, This Nawal Singh was in the employ of 


one Qutb Khia, 
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68. Rai Parjia, from Parja, a caste. Rasan, 
_ gon of Bhim Singh, Bhati, in a fight with 
robbers killed 100 of them, while on 
his side only two of his 5 sons and 6 
Bhat(s fell. 
69. Hai Kupwér, from Kapdré4, a Bhatt, 
who attained a great age. 
70, Rai Dhddar, from Dhédar, a village 
in the Punjab. 
971. Rai Kartaryé, from Kartary4, the 
family name of one Kané Bhati. 
-972, Rai Gogla. 
73. Rai Kukar, from Kukar, a village in 
the Punj4b. 
74. Rai Multani, from Mult4n where Jodi 


Rai, a Bhati clothier and his family lived. 
75, RaiCham4ja, from Chamtja, a village. 


78, Bai Dhiyé, from Dhiya, a village. 

77. Rai Karan Goté, from Karna, BhAtt, 
who was called Karna after his gotar. 
Two of them, Mal R4j and Megh Rj, 


78. Bai Nisét, from sat (juice) because 
Samin and Hamin extracted juice from 
wheat and made halwd of it. 

78. Kai Udesi{, from Udhe Rai, the elder 
son of Parma. Bhati. He had a bitter 
feud with his younger brother. 

80, Rai Budhiy4, Bhoj Kéj, Bhéti, did 
peak Pal's work, had camels and hired 

em. 

81. Bai Baldi, from Baldya-kar, a village 
in the Punjib which was the home of 
Bhén, son of Bhoj Raj. 

82, Hai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 
home of Preman and Parmén. 

83. Rai King, from Kiné (enmity). The 
family of Més& destroyed their enemy. 
84 Kai K4zid, from Kdzi. Ir Mal, Bhat, 
who worked asa clerk undera kdst of 

Bahawalpur. 

85. Hai Mota, from Moti, daughter of Nara 

Mal Sohén4, a resident of Multan, 


served with distinction under the Nawab 
of Babéwalpur, 

Baatiani, a donkey owner in Dera Ghazi Khén, who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as midwives. Said to be connected with the 
Kahbdrs and Kumhars. 


Buifi-pir, one on whow land is bestowed as bhati, .e., a rent-free grant of 
land given to a Brahman or jagir by a ruler. 


Baati Wio,atribe of Jdéts found in Sidlkot which claims Solar Réjput 
desceat and originated in Ajudhia whence its eponym migrated to 
Amritsar, where it is also found as a Jdt (agricultural) clan. 


Buitri.—Like the Manidr, Banjéra and others the Bhdtré is a pedlar. 
He claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that one Mddho 
Mal, a Brahman rishi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
K4m Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descevded the 
Médhwaés or Bhétrés.* Tho latter word appears to be a diminutive 
of the Sanskrit bhatia, a bard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for the Bhdtrd4s’ location in the Punjéb and their 
conversion to Sikhism. Madho was boro and died in Ceylon,t but 
in the reign of B&ébar, Gurd Nénak visited that island, and there 
made a disciple of Changa Bhétré, a descendant of Madho. The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day were required for 
Changa’s numerous followers, many of whom were converted to 
Sikhism and followed Guré Nénak back to India. 


The Médhwds, however, did not at first settle in the Punjdb. 
Originally they were to be found chiefly in the Dadra Des, slong 
the banks of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, where many of them are banjdras or pedlars by trade, 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called Vedic 
medicines.t Thence they migrated into Hoshiarpur and Sidlkot, but 


* This tradition is said to be preserved in the Mah4bhdrata and Singhisan Batfsi. Ina 
parwana of Mahéraja Ranj{t Singh of 7th Asauj, 1866 Sambat, and now in the possession 
of a Bhatra of Dhdriw4l, the Madhwas were exempted from the grazing tax. 

+ A Sikh temple, known as Dera Babé, was built in Ceylon to the Gura's memory at the 
Médhw4s’ original home. ’ 

;  ullible patients are made to sign bonds for Re, 50 or so, as the Bhétré’s foo 
if they recover. 
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they are now to be found in the great towns and places of pilgrim. 
age all over India. In Hoshiérpur the Bhétrds are virtually all Sikhs 
(though children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazing intoacup of oil, 
Thence they mainly frequent the Kangra District. In Siélkot a moiety 
ars true Sikhs, observing all the Sikh customs, and often posing as 
gurus, Akélfs or Nihongs whon on their wanderings.* They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other moiety are jatadhdria, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
Udasis, pretending to be emissaries of certain temples and col- 
lecting subscriptions for them. After the Diwdli the Bhatrés set 
out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 
season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
the Sikhs sre occasionally accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, for whose marriages they collect subscriptions. Various 
forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 
sums which they promptly squander on drink and _ gambling. 
Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children’s noses 
and ears for rings,f like the Ramdiya of the eastern districts. 


The Bhétrés’ claim to Brahminical origin is borne out by the fact 
that they wear the janeo and tilak, and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings, while standing in water, from each and every caste, 
They also practise palmistry (rekha). Other castes call them harar- 
popo or Thags, and the higher Brahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the Dakauts. 


Tho Bhétraés have 22 gots, of which 13 are found in Sidlkot, viz. :— 


Bhains, Gamf. Kasba. Lohi. 
Bhatt{. Gojra. Lande. Rathor. 
Bhotiwéal. Kag. Lar. Rod. 
Digwa. 








Batt, fem. Bhatten, Bhattni, Bhdtnf, Bhaténi: dim. Bhateté: fem. 


Bhateti, the son or daughter of a Bhatt: also, contemptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panjébi form is Bhatt, but it is very commonly 
pronounced Bhat, especially in the Hills. 


The organisation of the Hindu Bhéts almost baffles description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 


{n Hissér are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few Réj. Tho 
former are clients of the Mahdjanst, performing certain functions for 
them at weddings, &c.§; they wear the janeo, avoid widow marriage, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gavr Brahman ||, while the R4j are land- 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at J4t weddings. 


The Brahm, Brahma or Brahmi Bhéts are very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand hiyher than the other sub-castes or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Rohtak the other groups are 





* Recently, however, some of them have taken to disguising themselves as Bairdgi 
sdahts, Others, of Daska, make an indelible mark on their necks and call themselves 
Hosaini Brahmans, collecting alms from Muhammadans, 

+See p.268 of Punjab Manufactures for the implements used. 

ft And also of the Brahmans in Rohtak. 

§ They sing kabits in public when the bridegtoom first sets out for his father-in-law’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occtsion and also at the &dj of an old man. 

|| Or Aggarw4l Mahéjans in Rohtak, 
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three in number, viz., Jaggé or Tappawér,* Chérant, and a fourth 
clase, to which belonged Udé Bhét.} The Jagg4és comprise the Bharia, 
Roria, Shakkarw4lé, Solanki and other gots. 


In Gurgéon on the other hand the Bhat or Rai, as he is called, is de- 
acribed as a Mirds{, and is divided into four classes§ :—, 
1, Brahm Rai, Bhdts of the Brahmana. 
I / 2, Bero (Baro) Rai, of the Réjputs. 
3. Ré4j Rai, who eat fiesh and drink liquor. 
i 14. Jag, or genealogists : of whom I is superior to II.|| 
The Brahm group then extends right across the south of the Punjab 
into Multén, Dera Ghézi Khdn, Dera Isma’il, Miénwaélf and even Banna ; 
the group below them being called Kétimér.{] 
On the other hand in Multén the Brahm Bhéts are said to be divided 
into four classes :— 3 
Chandi Das. | Mahal. 
Jang4 Bhambé, Sutrak. 


. This group is also called Vateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 


superior, while the Bunjéhis, who are not recognised as Brahm Bhéts, 
comprise the following gots :— 


Agan-hotrf.** Lakhnauri. Dehi Palsihar, 
Chandan. Manjhor. Shenor, 
Dharor. Palsihar. Sipal. 
Ghanghar.** | Pali Palsihar, Sugerlu. 
Guri Dat, 


The real grouping in Multén however appears to be into four funo- 
tional groups, viz. :— 


1. Brahm, eulogists and genealogists. 


2. Vartishar, who live upon dues payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. At weddings they summon the brotherhood, and s0 
on, At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


* Jaggi, so called because they rise early and seated on their patron's roof recite his 
genealogy. Tappawéar is not explained. 


+ Charan, a wanderer, pilgrim : singer, dancer: Platts, sub voce. ‘ 

+ But another account says the Bhats include the following classes :— Brahm (the only one 
found in Rohtak), Jaggé, R4j and Chéran, (already mentioned), together with the Mons 
and Garara. 

§ Apparently sub-castes : if not, I and II each form a sub-caste, But it is also said that 
the mérdsts of the Rajputs are called Rana or Ucharn Bh4ts, the Rénds being story-tellers 
and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet another account divides the [shéts into four 
classes :—(1) Rai Bhat, or ‘meistersingers,’ (2) Rands “ heralds" who used to act as envoys, 
as well as encourage the fighting men by their singing of legends, (3) Kathaks or musicians, 
and (4) Jagas or genealogists and story. tellers. 

The following kabit from Gurgéon describes the superiority of the Rai Bhéts :— 

Hamtn That, Bamtn Bhatt, Hamtn Bhaunra, Hamtn Bhégt, 
Hamtn bir Betdl, Hamin jangul ke jog, 

Kaprd pharen mdng karar bindh mandar aren, 
Betdél kahen Bikram swno dev dan ktrat karen, 


|| The Bhat gots are:—Bimblén, Bhardw4j, Chand Bardai, Chandidn, Kalié, Mirchal, Sair, 
Tind and Sodhfan. 


{| But according to an account from Multén the groups are four, viz. :—Brahm, Varteeh- 
war, Chandisar and Kutichar, each with functions of its own. : 


** These two gots are by some classed as Brahm, in other words some of their memters 
are of Brahm status, others only of Bunjéhf rank, 
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articles for the corpse. At funerals their females take part in the 
sidpd (mourning), being paid annas2 perday. Ata girl’s wedding they 
get Re. 1-8, but ata boy’s only Re. 1, the sum which they also get 
at a funeral. Their perquisite on other occasions is called vel badhai. 


3. The Chandisar live in the villages and live by begging. The 
K&tim4rs who used to be numerous in Multéo, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 


4. The Kutichar are vagrant beggars. 
Accounts from M{4nw4l{, in which District the Bhéts are very few 
in number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows :— 
I { i, Brahmi. | Il { il. Katimar or Sheni Khel, 
ii. Khoslé. iii, Badda. 
I performs ceremonies: II does not, though at weddings the Kétimér 
sing songs of congratulation, The Badda is virtually an out-caste.* 


A second account points to the fact that the Bhdts derive their origin 
from the Pushkarné Brahwans as well as from the Sdrsut, and says the 
Pushkarné Bhat are equal in status to the Sdrsut,t though the status 
of the sections varies, and & family whose widows marry outside the 
brotherhood is looked down upon. 


Lastly a third account gives the old functional groups: the Sait who 
sing songs and recite chronicles ‘ in the afternoon ’{ ; the Magadh, who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds: the Windijin, who 
teach princes ; and the Bhat or Jagak§ who sang songs in the early 
morning hours to awaken the king. Yet this same account divides the 
Bhé4ts into Brahms and Katimars. 

In Maltdn, tahsil Shujdbdd, only the Brahm and K4timér groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gots: Chandi Dé4s, Mahol, Sutrak, 
Changar, Palsa, Chandaria, and Channan, all of which are said to be 
Sérsut gots and intermarry. The Katimdrs, also said to be Sdrsuts, 
form a distinct eub-caste. ‘They have, asarule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but in Shujd4bdd itself they receive fixed dues (from one 
to four annas a head at weddings). They still compose kabits which 
the Brahm Bh4ts do not. 


In the accounts from Karnél, Patidlé and Kapérthal4|] allusion is 

* The Badda takes alms from Muhammadans, which other Bhats will not do. No other 
will eat with him, yet he wears the janeo, His corpse is not burnt like a Hindi’s, but is cast 
into a stream. It is to be regretted that no further particulars of this interesting group are 


given. 
+ It is said that the gots are :— 


( a Das, Panian, 
andhor. . ) Josi. 
Siscur j Harar Rai. Pusneannd Asur, 
} Hatiara Ghangar. 
| Kattmar' ? 
(Thor, etc. 


{Just as the Jaggs have a stated time for their recitations: see above. 
Not to be confused with the Jéjik, who in Dera Ghaz{ Khan is a sewer of shrouds: seo 
anjra, 

|| In Kaparthalé to the Sut is assigned the duty of reciting verses from the Purdns: and 
to the Magadh that of eulogising the Surajbans, Chandrbans, etc., while to the Vandijan is 
allotted the recitation of chronicles, and eulogising Deo, rikhi, pitar and Hari ki nandan, 
whence they are designated Kabisbars or bards. The latter also announce betrotbals, set 
forth the dowry at weddings, and so on. 
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made to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bhat caste 
into three main groups, viz. :— 

1, St, reciters of myths. 

2. Mégadhs, chroniclers. 

8. Vandfs, or Vandijan, who acted us advisers to Réjds and as 
poets laureate. 


The Vandis alone are found in Pati4lé where they are known as 
Brahmé Bhats or Brahma Rais. They wear the janeo and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal (in Kapirthal4), Bhardw4j, etc. 


In their internal grouping the Brahm Bhats imitate the Khatri 
organisation, baving two groupe as follows :— 


I.—BAni, or THE 12 gots. 





1. Gun deo. | 4. Lakhan Sain. | 7. Bh4rdmal. 10. Phaég. 
2. Kataria. 5. Dhir. 8. Taha. 11. Chandi das, 
8. Pangan. 6. Bisbel or -we!.| 9. Kalian, 12, Dhiran, 








and of these numbers 1—6 form a Dhdighar group, which avoids only 
one got in marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bari group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunjéhis avoid four, This latter group includes the 
following gots :— 


Bhulddia, Manohia. Sdrfan. Tuhfnia, eto. 
Malaunia, Saroha. Tetia. 


On the other hand in Shéhpur the Bh4t are divided into Bunjéhfs 
and Khokhars, the latter suggesting the Khokharain group of the 
Khatris, thus :— 


Section. Gotra. 
( Ayapotri. Bhérdw4j. 
| Dherru. is 
I.—Bonsinis, 4 Jandidds. Koshal. 
Méhal. i 
Rai Pal. 3 
Sigarre. Kushab. 
Nadhipotre. Bhérdw4j. 
II],—Kuoxraars. Apat. Balash. 
Jain. Vashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, but 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bhéts are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends have been 
invented. One is that when Janmeja celebrated a secrifice he sum- 
moved the Gaur Brahmans and tricked one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bh4ét. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a gift, refused it 
and became a Tagg4, Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his son, and giving alms to Jogis, Jangams, Sanidsis and 
Suthraés, who received them with a good grace. Thereupon the god 
asked if any would corstrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
falling from his brows to the ground the first Bhd sprang from 
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it, with a katar in bis hands, and uttered a kabit which runs:—‘0 
goddess Kélik4, give the Bhat a katdr whose sight will cause a close. 
fisted man (shim) to flee. Let the Bhat cleave him from head to foot 
with his katar.” Shiva replied:—“O Betal Rai, Bhdt, I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not appeared thus, 
Now I grant you great influence and all will be terrified at your voice, 
but you will get what you may.’ This kabit, obtained from a Bhét, 
would make all the Bhdts professional extortioners. <A third tradition 
is that Brahmé offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
one of their sisters’ sons accepted it and thus became a Bhat. 


Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhéts. ‘The first explains how they acquired the power of reading 
men’s thoughts. Under R4jé Bhoj,* it says, lived Kali Dis, a famous 
Bhat who held that a man could say anything be wished in poetry, 
and so Kadli, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought-reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how R4j4 Jaswantt had a wise counsellor in a 
woman Khankdli. Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Garhwél the R4jd of Marwdr, Jagdeo, came to see him and found 
him and Khankéli in council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face before him. ‘his reply naturally annoyed Jaswant who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khankéli 
then went to Jagdeo’s tent ; but as he was at his devotions his Réni 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which Khank4li refused to 
accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the Rdj4 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a nazr, and said she was the 
wife of a Bhét and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
Réjput blood could not refuse. He bade her ask a favour, and she de- 
wanded his head, which the Rajé at once cut off, and she carried it ina 
dish to R4j4 Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had got 
from Jagdeo, who had fled from his own kingdom and sought a refuge 
with himself. In reply Khankéli showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king’s sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the R4j4’s rash promise. 


Khankéli then returned to Jagdeo’s tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to burn his body till she returned, and when she found the Rani 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him the 
empire of all India, This he soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jagdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued all the petty chiefs in India, compelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From Khankéli and Kéli Das the 
Bh&t chain descends, 


In Sirmir the Bhéts are by origin Brahmans,{ but having adopted 
karewa they lost status and are row ly occupation genealogists. 
Many, too, are cultivators and trans-Giri mairy with Kanets. The 
* Cf. Legends II, p. 183. 


t See Legends of the Punjab III, pp. 242, 252. 
+ There is a Wateshar or Bateshar group among the Brahmans also, 
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Bhéts of Néhan retain Brahman customs, but those of the interior have 
adopted those of the Kanets. With the Kanets the Bhdts furnish the 
Dew4s or priests to the temples. Trans-Giri there is a sub-division of 
the Bhats called Deti, but the rest of the Bhdéts do not intermarry with 
them and they are inferior to the other groups. _ 


Tae Munammapan Baits. 


The Muhammadan Bhéts are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less elaborately organised. In Hissdr they date their oon- 
version to Alamgir’s reign, and still continue to minister to Mahdjans 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and Pirzddas, but Shaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter’s wedding; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who give them 8 annas. But they get fees on the birth of ason. In 
Rohtak they have only three sections, Bijh4n, Sil Sah4 and Gur Deva, 
of whom the latter recite genealogies and compose songs. 


Their patrons are Muhammadan Réjputs and Hindu Mahdjans, and 
they receive— 





Ceremony, Function, Fee. 
Girl's betrothal ... | The Bhét women sing songs and chant | 8 Mansirf takas. 
kabits, 
Boy’s i ... | The Bhét women sing songs and also the | Re. 1 or as. 8 with taka. 
brotherhood. 
Girl's - ... | Women sing bandhdwa As ... | 8 takas for each. 
Birth of a son ... | Sing congratulatory songs Re, 1. 





At weddings when the dower arrives the Bhéts read out the list of articles and recite the 
following kabit :— 
Zar kist sone gota kindrt murassa mott kanchan chhahbhart hat, 
Kimkhab atlas bdwald jhurm ldt mehndi mott sut pds dhart hat. 
Bhikan rdtub hird pannd jaydo jarat gird men chhuhdre sab ndr kahin khart has, 
Sundar sohdg bhdg bhart jaist khilli phul jhari hat, 


In Shéhpur the Muhammadan Bhits are divided thus :— 


Section. Gotra. 
Chiral. Koshal. 
I Panj e o 
*') Samit. 
Gudral. 


II. Kapr4l, which is said to be purely endogamous and not to 
marry with any other Bhat under pain of excommunication. The 
other four sections marry inter se. 


Tur Buip’s FUNCTIONS. 


The functions of the Bhét differ in different parts of these Provinces. 
In the eouth-eastern districts he is not entrusted with any religious 
functions at all. Thus in Rohtak the Brahm Bhéts merely got 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding; and the 
guests at a rich man’s funeral are invited through a Bhét, who receives 
Re. 1 in cash, and a turban when the pagré is tied round the heir’s 
head. A Bhét also summons the kingmen to witness an exXcOMMUDI- 
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cation or a re-admission into caste.* As we go westward, however, the 
Bh&t’s functions become more definite, assuming at times almost a 
priestly colour, while his perquisites are correspondingly larger and more 
certain, Thus in Kapirthal4 the Brahm Bhat sings congratulatory 
songs at a betrothal, at the sata chitthi, at a chhotdé tikd, or marking 
of the bridegroom’s forehead, the mi/ni,t or meeting of the bride and 
bridegroom, at the lawdn or turins,the mzttha bhat and the chirkani, 
receiving a fee of annas 2 or so, together with other rails. 


After a death the Bhdt remains for 18 days in the deceased's house 
and helps to procure what is required; at a shint he gets a rupee; 
and at a stich he gets a similar fee with certain clothes :— 














Ceremony, Function. Fee, 

((1) Marriage procession ... | Sing Manglachdr kabits ‘a » | 1 or 2 annas. 
> Y(2) Pilra ou. an gi Ditto ea ... | 1 anna. 
3 | (3) Dowry ... wee ... | Proclaim publicly the presents given | 4 annas, 
8 as the dowry. 
= { (4) Warisui ... ars .. | Carry baskets (chhdbdés) of dried 
3 fruits, etc., to the bridegroom's 

| father's house, and chant congra- 

tulations to the pair. 
((1) Procession to the funeral | (i) Sew the kafant ... is . | 24 annas, 
pyre. (ci) Buy what is necessary for the 
| deceased’s relatives. 
(iii) Sing in the procession. 

| (2) Sidpd for Ist four days... |A B hatni leads the mourning of the | 8 annas or a rupes. 
3 women of the brotherhood. 
& { (8) Dahdyo ... ..| On the tenth day the Bh4tnf as-|2 annas and 2 sers of 
B sembles the women in the house of | wheat flour. 
S the deceased’s heirs. : 

(4) On the 13th day ... | A Bhat assembles the male members | 1 anna. 
| of the brotherhood, and the deceas- 
ed's heir is proclaimed. 
1 (5) Dharm shant... .. | On the 17th day the shrddh is per- | A meal of cooked food. 
L formed, 


In the western districts the Bhdtni fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in Shéhpur she leads the mourning by the women 
of the deceased’s brotherhood for a fee of Re. 1, and in Dera Ghézi 


Khan she does this for a wage of 24 annas a day, besides what the 
relatives may give her. 


In Kdngra§ the only relic of the Bh4t’s former functions is the 
making of kabits, and a proverb runs:—Bhdat ki bhet kabit, ¢.¢., a Bhat 
will always make a present of a kabit. Like the parohié and the barber 


* This account comes from the S4mpla tahsil of Rohtak. Elsewhere the Bhdts merely 


sing congratulatory songs on auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
weddings to Re. 1-4-0, 

+ They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests. 

t But in Dera Ghazf Khén this is done by the Jajik. 

§ This is the account from Hamirpur, In Nirpur tabs{l Bhats merely visit the house of a 
newly married couple and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation. In 
Kangra tahsil they sometimes at a wedding get a fee called durbhia, which varies from 
3 pies to 2 annas: they also get one at an investiture with the janeo, and at weddings the 


girl's father gives his Bhét annas 2 and some cloth, while the boy’s Bhdt gets Re, 1-4-0, but 
they perform no rites, 
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they are looked upon as ligis, but are virtually only employed as 
messengers at weddings, being paid a trifle by the recipient for the 
message (neondar). Ino the Hill Stutes, however, ten or twenty Bhéts 
sometimes collect and recite kabits, receiving a sum of money, called 
rinj, which is divided proportionately among them, the Bhét of the 
r4j4 who gives it getting the lion’s share. In former times, it is said, 
they were compelled to work, but this is not now the case. Elsewhere 


the Bhét is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mahéjan. 


The Bhadts act as parohits to the Kbatris, while their own parohtts 
and padhas are Sérsut Brahmans. 


Baatradiéz,-Hird, fom.-héri, Bhattidr,-dré, a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. 


Buaft. The vame Bhatti would appear to be unquestionably connected 
with Bhat, Bhatt, Bhdti and Bhatia, Bhatt bearing the same relation 
to Bhat as Jatt to Jat, kamm iu Punjabi to kim, etc. Asatribe the 
Bhattis are of some antiquity, numerous and wide-spread. They give 
their name to the Bhatti4na* and to the Bhattiorat tracts, aa well 
as to various places, such as Bhatinda, Bhatner, Pindi Bhatti4n and 
possibly the Bhattidt in Chamba. Historically the Bhattis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tarikh-t-Firoz-shahi of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and 
the following notes are culled from the translation of that work in 
Elliott’s Hist. of India :— 


In the reign of Aldé-ud-Dio, Tughlik of Khurdsén obtained the 
district of Dipdlpur, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jungles belonging tothe Mini (Mina ?) and 
Bhatti tribes. Tughlik, anxious to ally his family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Rana Mall Bhatti were beautiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amaldar of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of one of them with his brother, Sipahsdlér Rajab. In his 
pride the Réna rejected these overtures, and so Tughlik proceeded to 
levy the outstanding revenue from the talwandis of the Bhattis with 
great severity. The Réna’s daughter, Bibi Nafla, hearing of this, urged 
her own surrender. ‘ Consider,’ she said, ‘ that the Mughals have carried 
off one of your daughters.’ She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
ussumed the name of Bibi Kadbéné, and became the mother of Firoz 
Shah IIT in 1809 A. D.t 


In 1894 Sérang Khan was sent to Dipdlpur to suppress the 
rebellion of Shaikha Khokhar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Rei Khu] Chain Bhatti and Rai Déid Kamé4l Main (? Mina), 
he crossed the Sutlej near Tirhérah (Tihdra, in Ludhidna).§ 


In 1389 we read of Rai Kamél-ud-dfin Main (? Mina) and Rai Khul 
Chand Bhatti whose fiefs lay near Sdmdna, being sent with Prince 
Humféyiin to raise troops at that fortress. || 


* See the art. Bhattiéna in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
+ In the Chiniot uplands north of the Chenab. 

E. H,. 1. III, pp. 271-2. 

E. H. I. IV, p. 29. 
|| H.H. 1. IV, p. 22, 
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Timér found Bhatner under the rule of Rao Dal Chain,* a Rajput, 
and probably a Bhatti. Curiously enough he is represented as having 
a brother named Kamdél-ud-din, and in one history Khul Chain is said 
to have been the Rai of Bhatner.t 


Again in 1527 we read of Mirza K4mran’s coming from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Khokhars.{ 


The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on these events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to Achal through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions fvom the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Rdjé of Bikaner early in the 19th century. ‘Then they 
spread over Bhattidna, which comprised the modern tahsil of Sirsa 
and the northern part of Fatehdbéd. The tribe is now found princi- 
pally along the Ghaggar valley as far as Bhatner. 


Various other traditions are, however, current in different localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bhattis 
with Jaisalmir. The story current in Hiss4r is that they were in very 
early times driven across the Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed the Langdéh, Joiya and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmfr, which State 
they still hold. Bhatti, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bhattidna 
and from him are descended the Sidhi-Bardér J4ts, the Wattu being 
also descendants of his grandson, Réjput. With this tradition may 
be compared the following detailed account of the Bhattis of Bahéwal- 
pur, in which State they have 15 principal clans :— 


i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 
i. Pahor, found throughout the Lamma. 
iii. Chis. 
iv. Jogi and 
v. Jandéni. 
These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters onut- 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 
vi. Shaikhra. 
vii, Chakar-Hulle: a small sept, of recent origin called Chakar- 
ullah or servants of God. 
viii. Lallié. 
ix. Bhdébhe: a small sept. 
x. Katesar: also a smail sept, which rears sheep. 
xi. Kulydr or Kawalyér which has an interesting history :— 


Kulyér was a son of Rin&é Raj Wadhan, who had four other sons, 
(1) Utterd, (2) Nan, (3) Kénjan, (4) Hatér. The tradition is that the 


* The Zafarnéma has Chan, probably for Chand : or Chain may be due to some confusion 


pegs Sain and Chand. Timir explains that R4o means ‘ brave,’ (KE. H, I. IV, pp. 422-6, 


t E. HL IV,p. 34. 
¢ EH. V,p. 37. 
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ancestors of R4j Wadhan lived in ancient times near Ghajni, whence 
they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Bhatner. 
In the 7th century of the Hijra R4j Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Rhatner and settled near Chhanb Kulyér (now in tho Lodhrdn 
tahsil of Multér), which in those days Jay on the southern bank of 
the Sutle} and formed part of the dominions of Rai Bhutté, the ruler 
of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its ruins are still to be seen on the right bank 
of the Ghéra (in tahsil Lodhrén). R4né R4éj Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Rai Bhutté desired to marry. The request was refused 
by EKulyér, the eldest son of R4j Wadhan; and the result was that o 
sanguinary battle took place in which Rai Bhutté was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kulydrs became known as 
Chhanb Kulydr, which name it still retains. At this time Sher Shéh 
Sayyid Jal4] was living in Uch, where Rén4 R4j Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Isl4m. R4j Wadhan remained ‘at Uch, 
Utter4 occupied the ‘ Vidh’ (Bids)*, Nan began to live on the Ravi, 
(and tbat tribe is now dominant in Shujébéd tahsil), Kanjan at the 
Donéri Mari (?), and Kulyér made Chhanb Kuly4r his residence. 
Hatdér was deprived of his share of the inheritance.t 

xii. Daragh. 

xiii, Sangré: with a famous sept called Wagi. In the 8th 
century Hijra the Sangrés migrated from Réjputéina and 
settled in Kathdéla, then a large town on the Gurang or 
Hariari, the ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba 
Ténwin-wéla. Kathéla was at that time held by the Joiyas. 


xiv. Mahtam: the Muhammadan Mahtams claim to be Bhattis 
and say a Mmirdst once ironically called their ancestor 
‘Mahtam,’ or chief. They appear to be distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 


xy. Bhet: whoclaim to have been Bhattis who accompanied 
Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are said by others to be 
Dhedhs or Menghwals, whom that saint converted. 


xvi. Markand, Bokha, Jhakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Birér, 
Dadu, Kapdhi (cotton-workera and reed-cutters), and 
K4hin, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
and they intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants, 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they 
are regarded as of low status. 


On the south-east border of the Punjab the subject population of 
Bikéner is largely composed of Bhattis, and traditiont almost always 


* The tradition is that in those days the Bids flowed separately to the north of Kahror 
towards Shujab4d. 

{ The Mittra Bhatti of Multan say they came from Bikéner. 

+ The Hissér tradition is very different and says that the thattis are of the Jétu family, 
and that like the Tanwar Rajputs they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named Ibat{i end f£umija are said to have come to this country 
from Mathra, The latter had no male issue, ard his descendants (called Joiya Rajputs) 
live in Sirsa. After some generations cne of the family of the former, named kusdlu, 
became Rajé—he had two scns, Dusul aud Jaisul. ‘Ihe latter became Héja of Jaisami, 
where his descendants still reign. ‘he former remained in Bhattiéna—he had cnly ore son, 
named Janré, who had several wives (all of other castes) by whom he had 21 sons, whose 
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carries us back to the ancient city of Bhatner, which lies on the banks 
of the long since dry Ghaggar, in the territory of that State borderin 
on Sirsa. But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhattidna, 
the Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely applied 
to any Muhammadan Jat or Rajput from the direction of the Sutlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with Rath or Pachhdda. 


In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhattis, though scattered, hold strong positions. In Amritsar tradition 
avers that they have a ‘long pedigree’ beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was Krishna, son of Jad, the son of Jadam. And 
the present State of Kapdrthalé was held by a Raj& who sought the 
aid of Lakhanpél and Harpél, sons of the Riud, Parab Chand, of Bhatner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Panpdl, a third son of the Réné 
by a Jét wife, they overran the neighbouring country; but the Réjé 
refused to give them the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, Lakhanpdl 
taking the Bari Dodb, Harpél that of the Bist Jélandhar and Panpél 
the modern Ferozepur District. Rai Viru, Lakhanpdl’s great-grandson, 
founded Vairow4l in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand- 
daughter, a sister of Rai Mitha, was married to Rai [brahim of 
Kaparthal4, himself a Bhatti and descended from Harpal, But after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahim forbade intermarriage 
between the two branches. 


Kap6rtbalé tradition is, however, quite silent as to Lakhanpél or 
Harp4l, and, according to legends current in that State, Rai Nénak 
Chand is said to have left Bhatner and settled in RBhuldna, in that 
State. Three brothers Bhatti, Manj and Chauhdn founded the Rajput 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago. 


Nevertheless reciproca) marriage is confined to the Bhatti, Manj 
Néré and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriage with the Chauhan, 
Awén, Nipdl, Bajoha, Janjua, Punwér, Varyé4. 


The Khokhars and Néris are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
Réjputs, who all trace back their descent to R4jé Salivahan who has 
a shrine at Sidlkot. He is said to have been defeated by Imém Nasir. 


In Gujrat the Bhattis trace their first settlements back to Dulla 
Bhatti, R4jé of Pindi Bhattidn who was put to death by Akbar. All 
his family was in Akbar’s camp on the Jhelum, where they were kept 
in durance until released at the intercession of a fagir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Chhapar on the bank of that river. Dulla’s son, 
Kamél Khén was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Ghamén, 
still a Bhatti village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bhattién.t 





descendants established different tribes, such as the Lakhiwdl, Sidht and Barar Jats, Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, naming it after his wife Abho—by this wife he had three 
sons— Rajpal, Chun and Dhum :—the Wattd KAjputs are descendants of the first—the Mai 
RAjputs of the second—and the Nawdb of Rania and his family, of the third. Inasmuch as 
the Bhattis were more numerous than the rest, the country was called Bhattidna, The 
habits, manners and customs of Bhatti Réjputs are similar to those of the Tunwar B4jputs. 
Hissar Settlement Keport, p. 8, §§ 25, 26, 

* The Khokhars (alone) give daughters to Sayyids. 

{ The tribal, m{rdai gives the following pedigree of the tribe, which claims Mahéréja Ranjit 
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The Bhatti of the Gujrénwéla Bér, where they are the “ natural 
enemies of the Virk,” are descended from one Dhir, who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nar Mahal jungles as 
a grazier and freebooter. His graudson went further on to the banks 
of the Révi, and his son again moved up into the uplands of Gujran- 
wala. The modern descendants of these men are described as “a 
muscular and noble-looking race of men, agriculturists more by 
constraint than by natural inclination, who keep numerous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the Bar, only plough 
just sufficient to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous 
as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” The Bhatti of Gujrdnwéla 
enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, aud they 
still hold 86 villages in that District. In Sialkot the Bhatti claim 
descent from Bhoni seventh in descent from their eponymous ancestor 
Bhatti, who came to Gujrdénwdéla from Bikaner, and thence to Sidlkot. 


None of these Bhatti of the Bdr will give their daughters to the 
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neighbouring J&t tribes, though they will take wives from among them 
without scruple.* In the Salt-range the Bhatti seem to hold a very 
subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Réjput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
Bhatti, as well as what+«ver their local name may be. The Bhatti of 
Jhavg hold the considerable Bhattiora tract north of the Chenéb, 
They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jhelum neur 
the Shéhpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as 
“a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, hardly at allin debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport, They do very little 


cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other's 
wives,” 


The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhattis with 
Bikéner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bhatner cannot be disre- 
garded. But fora fuller discuseion of their origins see RAspor, 


Bhatti is also (1) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural), and (3) a 
Muhammadau J&t clau (agricultural) in that District, 


Buatti Cuanz, Boat Navt, Buatti Tawar, three Réjput clane (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Cf. Bhéti Wad, 


BaawanA, an agricultural clan found in Sh4bpur. 
Buepa, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Baexu-pHizi, BagkHI, a fagir, a sddhu: from bhekh, dress, disguise, and so 
‘a sect of Hindu fagirs’. 


Buipar, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Baikuir{, fem. -ay, a beggar. 

Buixxnak, bhiohchak q.v. 

Bain, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Buinpat, a tribe of Jdts claiming Solar R4jput origin, through its eponym, 
whose descendant Badar embraced Islém. It holds five villages in 
Sidlkot. 


Buinpar, a tribe of Jéts of the Lunar branch of the Lunar Rajputs, through 
its eponym, who settled in the Punjab under Rai Tanar. Found in 
Sidlkot. 


Baisti, fem. -an, (bhista, facetiously), lit., adweller in Paradise, fr. Pers, 
bihisht ;a Mubammadan water-carrier. 


Baltranni occupies a tract of hill country some 40 miles long by 12 to 16 wide, 
stretching along our border from the Marwat tahsil of Bannu to the 
Gdmal valley. Along the northern part of this line, it owns little or 


*As among the Muhammadan Chibb, Manhas and other tribes, a Jatf who espouses & 
Bhatti becomes a Bhattini hy tribe according to the proverb Chhutts Raja, te hot Rant: 
‘Touched by a R4jé (a woman) beconies a R&ni,’ 
To Ladhiéna the Shaikhs,a Bhatti clan, derive their name from Shaikh Chachn, a descend- 
ant of Réjé Kanshan who accepted Islam and was granted the State of Hathur by the 
Muhammadan emperors. For sume other Bhatti olan names see the Appendix. 
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no land in the plains; to the south it holds a strip of very fertile 
country extending from the Takwdra slong the hills as far as Dabbra. 
It has a few scattered hamlets in the Nusrdén country north of the 
‘Tak ware, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east of 
the GGmal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittannis is 
hemmed iv by that of the Wazirs. The two tribes are generally more 
or less ut feud, though the Bhittannis, till recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazir robbers in their incursions into British territory, 


The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
hollows. Their houses are mud and brushwood hovels of the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in caves hollowed out of the 
rock. One of their principal places is Jandola, on the road leading up 
the Ténk zam to the Wazir country, 

The tribe is divided into three sections : Dhanna, Tatta and Wraspdn. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhittannis were originally divided iuto 
numerous small divisions, known as ndlds. Each ndld, as a rule, 
forms a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
conoected by birth. The waste laud in each ndld is the property of 
the ndla proprietors. Bwfore land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the different nilis used readily to admit men of their own sub- 
section to a share in the nald lands, and in this way, men, who had 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in the 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and the present proprietors hold purely ona 
squatting tenure. ‘I'he lands of the Wraspdns lie to the no:th, the 
Tattas to the south, and the Dhannas inthe middle. ‘I'he Dhannas 
own much less land than the other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhittannis live in scattered kirrts or 
villages. The larger nalas have separate kirrie and headmen of their 
own, but more generally the people of several ndlde live together in 
one kirri, under a common headman. 

Buojiya, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Baosx1, a term applied to the pujdris or officiants at the great shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jawdlamukhi, that at Bhaun in the Kangra 
District, Naina Devi in Hoshidrpur, etc. The Bhojkis were said by 
Barnes to be “ not Brdhmans, though they ure the hereditary priests of 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread; they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and are a 
debauched and profligate set; the men are constantly in the Courts 
involved iu litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality.” Colonel Jenkins writes of them:—‘“‘lhe Bhojkis are 
perhaps a unique feature of the Kangra District. They claim to be 
Sérsut Brdhmans; but if so, have certainly sunk in the svcial scale, 
as no ordinary Brdéhmans would eat kacht rasov with them. They 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Gangaputras of 
Benares, and the prububility is that they are mere Jogis who have 
obtaiued a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
have entered. The name is evidently conneeted with the Sanskrit root 
bhoj to feed,* and is taken from the nature of their duties. They 


..* The term is probably derived from bhoj in the sense of ‘grant’ and the Bhojk{s are 
Probably merely beneficed Brahman devotees of Devi, 
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intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called Bodha 
Pandits. Another account states that the Bhojkis of Bhaun do not 
give daughters to those of Jawdlamukhi or Naina Devi, though up 
to Sambat 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiors. The Bhojkis of Bhaun now only intermarry 
among themselves, excluding their own gut and the mother’s relatives 
up to the 7th degree. But thoy also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. ‘he former are said to be Bréhmans, 
bet both they and the Bararas take a deceased’s shroud, etc., like the 
Achéraj. The Bhojkis of Chintpurni are Bréhmans and marry with 
Bréhmans, and will not even smoke with those of Bhaun, etc.” 


Buosvini, a clan of the Sidls. 

Buoxa, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Buorar, a Jét clan jagricultural) found in Amritsar (same as Bhullar), 
Baonag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multda. 

Buoyeye, a Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Baorag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Buotar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn (same as Bhuttar). 
Buoro, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

Baucsanal, a title given to Akdlis : fr. bhichang, a black snake. 


Buvxx, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bahéwalpur, in which State they call themselves Jats. 


Butgeydt, mentioned in the Tabaqét-i-Akbari as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhurs,* but in the Wak? dt-i-Jahangiri they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with the Gakhars, occupying the country 
between Rohtds and Haty4, to which they give their name of Bugidl.t 


Batrar.—The Bhiélar, Her, and Mian tribes call themselves asi or 
“original” Jdts, and are said to have sprung from the jat or “ matted 
hair’ of Mahddeo, whose title is Bhola (‘simple’) Mahddeo. They 
suy that the Mdlwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. 
But the bards of the Man, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and Bhilar 
and half the Her tribe of R4jputs were the earliest Kshatriya immi- 
grants from Rajputéna to the Punjéb. The head-quarters of the 
Bhalar appear to be Lahore and Ferozepur, and the confines of the 
Manjha aod Malwa; but they are returned in small numbers from 
every division in the Punjab except Delhi and Réwalpindi, from almost 
every District, and from every Nativa State of the Eastern Plains 
except Dujéna, Lohéru, and Patandi, The tribe is probably nota 
wholly homogeneous one. In Jind its Sidh is Kalanjar, whose samddh 
is at Mari, and to it milk is offered on the 14th badi of each month; 
also cloth at a wedding or the birth of ason. In Sidlkot its Sidh is 
Bhora, whose khangéh is revered at weddings. In Montgomery the 
Bhilar are Hindu and Muhammadan Jats and classed as agricultural. 


Buty, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


ELH, I. V,, p. 278. | ibid VI,p, 300, 
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Buonp4, an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe. (P. D. 145). 

Buur, a tribe found in the S4diqdéb4d karddri of Bahéwalpur where 
they are landowners and tenants. They are tormed from two distinct 
groups, one @ Baloch, the other a J4t sept, the former being few, and 
the latter numerous. The Bhat Jéts are possibly a branch of the 
Abrahs, with whom they intermarry, but they are also said to bea 
branch of the Bhattis. 

Burin, M., a landowner. 

Baorga, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Bavrni, a Jét sept. 

Bavts, a Jdt sept. 

Buvypra.—The Bhutta are said by the late Mr. E. O’Brien to have traditions 
connecting them with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from 
Solar Rajputs. But since the rise to opulence and importance of 
Pirz4da Murdéd Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multén, many of them have taken to 
calling themselves Pirzédas. One account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutén—a story too obviously suggested by the nawe. They 
also often practise other crafts, such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Uch 
(in Bahéwalpur} before the Suayyids came there. They are chiefly found on 
the lower Indus, ChenébandJhelum, in Shabpur, Jhang, Multén, Muzaf- 
fargarh, and Dera Ghazi Khan. In Jbang most are returned xs Ré4jputs. 
The Bhutté shown scattered over the Kasiern Plains are perhaps mem- 
bers of the smal! Bhutna or Bhutraclan of Mélwa Jéts. See also Butar 
and Bata. Muclagan describes them as a Jétor Réjput clan foundin 
Multin tahsfl andallicd to the Langéhs, etc., Bhutta, Langéh, Dahar, 
Shajré and Naich, being said to be sons of Mabli in tue couplet :— 

Saghi, jithandi dadi, Sodi jihandi ma, 
Mahli jai panj putr—Dahr, Bhuttd, Langah, Naich, Shajra. 

A branch of this clan at Khairpur near Multén is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the Bahéwalpur tradition the Bhutta are of the same 
stock as the Bhétia.* When Dewa Raéwal, sister’s son of Réjdi Jajja 
Bhutté, was building the fort now called Derawar Jajjain a fit of 
jealousy stopped its construction ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a Bhaétia Réjput thus addressed bim :— 

Rai Jajja Bhutta sen wain ki bhain puchhde, 
Kaya Bhutta kaya Bhatia Kot usdran de. 
“ His sister besought Rai Jujja, the Bhutta: 
Whether thou art a Bhutta or a Bhatia, let the fort be built.” 


Buoyta, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Bis, a small aud humble (agricultural) tribe, holding oue or two villages in 
iis tahsil, Hazdra district, and possibly connected with the 
wans. 


Bisizai, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* The Bah4walpur traditions muke the Bhatia (Jaisalmer family), the Bhuttas, Bhatti® 
aud Watts all one and the same family. 
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Brganacan, one who has not a fixed abode, a fagir who subsists on alms, 


Bira1,a low Purbié caste of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Chamér. 


Bi.drri, fem. -ay, a foreigner, a European or an Afghan. 


Bruwkri, described as a donkey-keeper, the Bilhdré is really a branch of the 
Mallél or Mohaéna (boatmen) group, like the Nihéya aod Manabhari, 
In Bahawalpur they are cultivators as well as boatmen and own 
several vulages on the Chenéb and Indus. They are also found as land. 
owners in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi. 


Brusag, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Braaspini, a disreputable sub-sect of the Baém-margi, q.v. 


Brsanor,* Pantin Banai, (fr. Vishnu, one of the Hinda Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jh4mbaji lived towards the end of the 15th ceutury, 
Tradition says that at Pivpdsar, a village south of Bikdner, in 
the Jodhpur territory, lived Laut, a R4jput Punwdr, who had attained the 
age of 60 and hadnoson. One day a neighbour going out to sow his 
field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back from his purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he 
went out to the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, 
when a fagir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by drawing 
milk from acalt, vanished from bis sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared iu Laut’s house, and was miraculously suckled 
by his wife Hénsé.t This happened in Sambat 1508 (A.D. 1451). 
For seven years the boy, who was an incarnation (autdér) of Vishnu, 
played with his fellows, and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all 
this time he spoke noword. His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for tue delectation 
of his companions, and he became known as Achumba (the Wonder), 
whence his name of Jhamba, by which he is generally known. After 
34 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and or bis 
confessing his failure Jhdmbaji again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, aod uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the lite of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of Bikdéner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, instead of being burnt, ike an ordinary Hindu. 


Another account of Jh4mbaji says that— 


‘“ When a lad of five he used to take his father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; the cows 
and bullocks would come one by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named Udajf happened to witness this scene, and, 
struck with astonishmext, attempted to follow the boy when he left the 
well. He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he would he could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy. 
At last, in amazement, hedismounted and threw himself at his feet. 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, though he then saw him for 
the first time. The bewildered Udaji exclaimed Jhambajt (omn!- 


* Pronounced Vishnoi in Bahéwalpur and Bfk4ner, 
4. According to the Hiasir Settlement Report-his parents were Lohut aud Kesar, 
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acient), and henceforth the boy was known by this name, On attaining 
manhood, Jbémbaji leit his home, and, becoming a fagir or religious 
mendicant, is said to haye remained seated upon a vandhill called 
Samrathal in Bikéner, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famine 
desolated the country, and Jh4mbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him, 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from it.” 


A further eccount says that his body remained suspended for six 
months in the pinjra without decomposing. 


The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishndé, the 
deity to whom the Biehnois give most prominence in their creed, 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 29 (bis-nau) 
articles of faith inculcated by their founder. In fact it was very 
difficult in our returos to distinguish the Hishnoi from the Vaishnav 
who was often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bishnois some- 
times call themselves Prahl4dbans{s or Prahl4dpanthis,* on the ground 
that it was to please Prahléd-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate in 
the person of Jhémbaji. The legend is that 33 crores of beings were 
born along with Prahlad and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirnékash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatdr, saved the 
life of Prahléd and asked Prahld4d to name his dezrest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effect the salvation (mukt) of the remain- 
ing 28 crores. To do this required a further incarnation, and J hémbajf{ 
was the result. 


Tenets of the Bishnois.—Regarding the doctrines of the sect, Sir 
James Wilson,t from whom I have already quoted, writes :— 


“The sayings (sabd) of Jh4mbaji to the number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book (potht) 
written in the Nd&gri character and in a dialect similar to Bagri 
seemingly a Mérwéri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 

" guidance of his followers are as follows :— 


Tis din stitak—panch roz ratwanti nari 

Sera karo shndn—sil—santokh—suchh pyari 
Pani—bani—idhni—iina lijyo chhan, 
Dayd—dharm hirde dharo—garu batdt jan 
Chori—nindya—jhuth—barjya bad na kariyo koe 
Amal— tamaku — bhang—lil dur hi tydgo 
Mad—mas se dekhke dur hi bhago. 

Amar rakhdao that—bail tani na baho 
Amadshya barat—rinkh lilo na ghdo. 

Hom jap samadh pija—bdash baikunthi pdo 
Untis dharm ki akhri garu batut soe 

Péhal doe par chavya jisko nam Bishnoi hoe, 


which is thus interpreted :—“ For 30 days after child-birth and five 
after a menstrual discharge a woman must not cook food. Bathe in 
the morning. Commit not adultery. Be content. Be abstemious and 
pure. Strain your drinking water. Be careful of your speech. Ex- 





* Bee.also under Narsinghie. 
} Sirsa:Settlement Report, page 186, 
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amine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with it. Show 
pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of cthers. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and blue clothing. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
Musalmans, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks, 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut greet trees, 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform wurship and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher—‘ Baptize your children, if you would be called a true 
Bishnoi’.” 


Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a servant of the British Government, is allowed to wear a blue 
uniform ; and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse- 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Musalmdén neighbours to kill them 
and try to dissuade European sportsmen from interfering with 
them, They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should be allowed to shoot on their land, but at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on the ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do more damage to their crops; but I told them this would lessen the 
merit (pun) of their good actions in protecting the animals, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work io the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day,—~in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening—saying ‘ Bishno, 
Bishno ” instead of the ordinary Hindu “ Rém Rém.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other B&gris, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food is on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away.” 


The ceremony of initiation is as follows :— 


“ A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a 
sddh or Bishnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire (hom) instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new 
earthen vessel, over which he prays ina set form (Bishno gdyatri), 
stirring it the while with his string of beads (mdld), and after asking 
the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times 
into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice’s scalp 
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lock (chott) is then cut vif and his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave 
the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus ; but they 
allow the beard to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death, 
Infant baptism is also practised, and 30 days after birth the child, 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest (sddh) in much the same 
way as an adult; only the set form of prayer is different (garbh- 
gdyatri), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child’s 
wouth, and gives the child’s relatives each three handfuls of the con- 
secrated water to drink; at the same time the barber clips off the 
child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony also has the effect of purifyiny 
the house which has been wade impure by the birth (sutak).* 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems the circumambulation of the sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans,} but have priests (sddhs) of their own, 
chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them below the cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. They observe the Holiina different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on that day they fast till the néxt forenoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of how Prahléd was tortured by his infidel 
father Harndkash for believing inthe god Vishnu, until he was deliver- 
ed by the god-himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and mourning 
over Prahlad’s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire and partake of 
consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified sugar (gur) in 
commemoration of Prahldd’s delivery from the fire into which he was 
thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go on pilgrimage where 
Jh4mbaji is buried, south of Bikaéner, where there is a tumb (mat) over 
his remains and a temple (mandir) with regular attendants (pujadri). 
A festival takes place here every six months, in Asauj and Phagan, 
when the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jhdmbaji lived, end 
there light sacrificial fires (hom) of jandt wood in vessels of stone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, til, ghi und sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the attendants 
of the temple, and distribute moth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live there in numbers, Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musalmén, or allowed an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and the animals kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Chhambola in the Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is held once a yearin Chet. There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical instruments 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons.” 

The Bishnois look with special attention tothe sacred hom or sacrifice ; 
it is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor meet tugether 





* But according to the Hiss4r Settlement Report, the ceremony of admission to the sect is 
as follows :—The priests and the people assemble together, repeat the pahul-mantar over a 
cup of water, and give it to the candidate to drink ; who thereafter goes round the assembly 
and bows to all. His head is then shaved after the manner of the founder of the sect. 
According to his means he has to pay a certain sum of money (Re. 5 to 500 is the limit), for 
the purpose of buying gram, which is then sent to the Samrathal sandhill in order to feed 
pigeons, a 

+ But in Fézilka the Bishnois are said to employ Brahmans for religious as well as 
secuilar purposes. 
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to oarry out the rite on the Amdvas day only. The gaenas or sddhs* 
who are their priests and are fed and feed by them like Brahmans 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Bishnois, 
nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. The Bishnoig 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as such in the Cengng 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, tor the reason given above, that many Bishnois by 
sect must have been shown as Vaishnavas, and vice versd. It ia gaid 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they are almost entirely Jéts or Khétis (carpen- 
ters) or, less frequently, RAjputs or Baénias, and the Bania Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being Murddébéd, 
in the United Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions; he no longer calls himself a Jat, but 
he can marry only Jdt Bishnois, or he is no longer a Khati, and yet 
cannot marry any one who is not a Khati; and further than this, the 

Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 

it.t Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot 

marry a younger brother’s widow, though her brother-in-law or father 
in-law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar, toa payment called 
bhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching of Jhémbajf to 
distinguish him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some 
oints his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservation of 
fe, is only an intensification of the ordinary VaisHNnava tenets. But 

in the omission of the phera at marriage, the cutting off of the choti or 
scalp-lock, the special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
the Brahmanicul priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

Bocuag, a Jét clan (agricultural) in Multén. 

Bopta.—The Bodlés are a small section of the Wattu Rajputsf of the 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have for some generations enjoyed a 
character for peculiar sanctity,§ and who now claim Qureshi origin 
from Abi Bakr Sadiq; and many of them call themselves Qureshis. 
They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their jaughters only to 
Bodlés, They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Multdén through Bah4walpur to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as ‘lazy, silly, and conceited.” From 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, wherethey occupied the Bahak 
pargana which they still hold. They are credited with the power of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydrophobia ; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. They 
have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 


* According to the Hissér Settlement Report the sddhs are priests and the thapun 
are secular clergy, generally elected by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary. In Fézilké 
it, is said that Bishnois never employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bh&t too isa 
Bishnoi.. , 

+ In Fazilka the Bishnois are said to have 460 divisions : one named Rojé, meaning nélgat, 
but no reverence is paid to that animal by the Rojas. Cf. Goraya. 

Tt No Wattu would claim affinity with the Bodlas, who are held in great respect in BikAner, 
as Purmeshwar ro sakko ro sakko, i.e, ‘Kin of God's kith and kin.’ The use of Parmeshwar 
for Allah points to a Hindu origin. 

§ Bod/a in Western Punjabi means ‘simpleton’, and simplicity or lunacy is regarded 8 
asign of sanctity in the East, 
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their Wattu origin is hereby open to question, though they may 
possibly be of Qureshi extraction, but now so completely affiliated to 
the Wattus by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be undis- 
tinguishable from them. Their power of curing snake-bites is con- 
nected with a historical fact. When the Prophet and his companion 
Aba Bakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and 
there the devoted companion, in order to protect his master, tore his 
turban into rags and closed the holes with the pieces. One hole he 
stopped with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake. When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred he cured it by sucking the wound, and the 
Sadfqfs sometimes seek to prove their descent from the first Caliph 
by claiming the power of curing snake-bite. There is also said to be 
a class of wondering gharisht: fagirs called Bodl4. A Saniési sub-sect 
also appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is confused with 
Bhola, ‘simple’, an epithet of Mahddev. See also Quaessl. 

Bonri.—The Bobré includes two distinct classes: one Brahman money- 
lenders from Marwédr, who have settled in the districts on the Jumna, 
and acquired a most unenviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. 
There is a rustic proverb: Bore ka Ram Ram aisé Jam ha aandesa : 
“A Bohrd’s ‘good morning!’ is like a message from the angel of 
death.” These Bohrés appear to accept brides from Bédnids, but do 
not give them daughters. 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a 
bohra (from the same root as beohdr ‘trade’*, and the word is used 
in the same general sense in the south of R4jputéna and in Bombay, 
taking the place of the ‘ Bania’ of Hindustdn, though in Gizerat it is 
specially applied toa class of Shia traders who were converted to 
Islém about 1300 A. D. [For the Muhammadan Bora see Wilson’s Sects 
of the Hindus, p. 170. They are represented in Multdén.] In the Punjab 
all the Bohrés are Hindus. In those Hill States in which Bohras are 
numerous, Banids are hardly represented in the returns, and vice versa ; 
and both the Bénia and Bohra are in the hills also known as Mahdjan. 
The Hill Bohrds are said to be exceedingly strict Hindus, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of Rdjputs, such as 
Réthis and R4wats. In Gurddéspur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called Bohrés who claim J&t origin, and who are notorious for 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, and 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 


Boyar, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Bogus, @ Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also called Bokhe 
and found as cultivators and camel-breeders in Bah4walpur. 


Bond, a Jét clan (agricultural) fouud in Multan. 

Boni, a Rajput sept, according to the Punjabi Dicty., p. 166. 
Bonau, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Boy, Bon4, fem. Bondi, a weaver of the Chamér caste. 





* Beames gives wehera as the true form of the word. Wohraisa gor or section of the 
Muhammadan Khojas. It is fairly clear that the Bohras are connectrd in some way with the 
Khojas. In Mewér there are Muhammadan Bih)oras as well as Hora Brahmans. The 
former are united under elected mullahs and are said to be Hassanis by sect: cf. Mualcolm'e 
Aust, of Persia I, p. 395, Their chief coluny is at Ujjain. See Memoir on Central India 
and Malwa, by Malcolm, II, pp. 91-92, 
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Boranrig, a Jét clan (agrioultural) found in Amritsar. 
Borerit, a Hindu Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Bosan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, to the south of the Vains, 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of Bah4wal Haqq and 
to have received from him some of the land granted to him by the 
ruler of Multén. They came from Haidar4béd in Sind and are also 
found in Bah4walpur as landowners, The Bappis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock, 


Bot, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Botau, Boprar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


BozpAr, an independent Batocu tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasréni territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to the Khosa and Khetrén country on the south, and have 
the Lani and Misa Khel Pathéns on their western border. Those 
found in Dera Ghdzi Khén live in scattered villages about Rdjanpur 
and among the Laghdri tribe, and have no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozddr are hardly of Rind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bano, widow of Rind’s great-grandson, Shau Ali. They are divided 
into the Duléni, Ladwdni Ghuldmani, a sub-twman, Chakrdni, Sihdni, 
Shéhwéni, Jaléléui, Jdfiréni and Rustaméni clans. They are more 
civilized than most of the trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baloch 
the strictest Musalméns. Unhke all other Baloch they fight with the 
matchlock rather than with the sword. ‘They are great graziers, and 
their name is said to be derived from the Persian buz, a goat. 


Brauman,(Panjébi Bamhan, BAhman; fem. B&amhanf: dim. masc., Bamhaneté ; 
fem. Bamhaneti, a Brahman’s son or daughter : cf, Bamhanat, Brahman- 
hood). 

The Brahmans in India are divided into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the “Vindhias, and the 
Dakshnat, who inhabit peninsular India to the south of that range. 
The former are further divided into 5 groups, viz.— 


1. Séraswat, (modernised Sérsut). 


2. Kankubj. 

3, Gaur. | Also called, collectively, GAvz 
4. Utkal, {| 

5. Maithal. J 


The southern groups* also number 5 and are: Darawar, Mahérashtri, 
Sorashat, or Karnétik, Tailing and Gorjar.t Of these the only repre- 
sentative in the Punjab are the Pushkarné Brahmans, who sprang 
from the Mahérashtri group.t The mass of the Punjab Brahmans 


* Also called, collectively, Darawar, from the saint of that name, Another account says 
the Darawar comprise the Mah4rashtr, Tailing, Gurjar, Dakhshani and Indrik : (Amritsar). 

+ Lest it be too hastily assumed that: Gorjar, Gurjar or Gujar Brahmans have any 
connection with the Gijars, folk-etymology has suggested that the name is derived from 
gujjh, * secrecy ’, because their ancestor had once to conceal his faith. 

tT But unlike the southern Brahmans the Pushkarnds observe ghunghat (i.e,, their women 


veil their faces), but they have no garbha dhan (preguancy rite) and in other respects their 
customs are dissimilar. 
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are Sérsuts, but Gaurs are found in the eastern districts of the 
Province. But certain groups of Brahmans are neither Tecopnised 8 
S4reut nor as Gaur, or have become totally distinct from the Brahman 
community. Such are the Pushkarndés, Muhials, described below, and 
the Baosx1, Duaxocut, Taca and Tacu groups. 


Tue PosHKaenis. 


It will be convenient to describe firet the Pushkarnés, a comparatively 
small and unimportant group found only inthe south-west of the 
Punjab. They are divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhd, “ of 
the Indus valley,” and (ii) Mérwarf, of Mérwér, or Mareché. 

The Pushkarnds claim to be parohtts of all the ‘Bh&ét R4jputs’ who 
are divided into Bhéts, Bhattis and Bhétids,* and are described by 
Ibbetson as more strict in caste matters than the Sérsut. 

The Pushkarnés are divided into two groups : Sindhé and Mareché, 
and are said to have 84 gots as given belowt :— 

Ee 


1, Tangsali. 9, Biujrd. . Hars, 25. Nangt. 
2. Viks. 10, Maulo. 18, Chauwatia, 26. Kallé. 
3. Mattur. fll. Gandriya. 19, Muttur. 7. Visha. 
4, Kapta, 12. Dhaki, 20, Munda. 2. Batta. 
5. Prohat. +18, Mutta. 21. Parhihér, 29, Billa. 
6, Machhar. 14, Jiwanecha. 22, Kaudia. ie Wasu. 
+7. Watta. 715, Lapishia (Lapia). 23. Kerdit, 31. Kar&dé4, 
, 8 Métmé. 16, Pania. 24, Vidsra. 82. Chiuré. 
II.—Marroni— 
1, Kakreja. 14. Gotd. 27, Kopalia. 40. Rémdev. 
x. Chullar. 15. Gotma. 28. Wachhar. 41. Upddhiye, 
3. Ach4raj. 16, Thékar, 29. Mastodé. 42, Achhd, 
4, Heda. 17. Badal. 30, Padoya. 43. Sheshdhér, 
5. Gajja. 18. Dodha. 81, Tojhé. 44, Vegai. 
6. Kadar. 19. Kovasthilia 82, Vejhé. 45. Vidang. 
7, Keerla, 20, Kaulo. 83. Jhund, 46, Hethoshié, 
8, Naula. 21, Jabbar. 34, Biya. 47. Somnith, 
9. Kewlia. 22, Dhagré. 35, Nohora. 48. Singhs. 
J0, Teriwari, 23, Pedhé. 36, Mumatia. 49, Godéné. 
11, Sandhu, 24, R4&ma, a7. Kéi. 50. Kh&khar. 
12. God4. 25. Waheti. 88, Karmana. 51. Khanesh. 
18, Godand, 26. Meratwal. 39. Rangé. 52. Khoh&ré. 


This list is given in a book, In M{fnwalt only those markedf are found. 
Daughters are generally given in marriage in one and the sume 
family, and if possible to brothers, accordin to a very wide-spread 


custom. 
On the other hand in bah&walpur the Mareché are described as 


pure Pushkarnst and comprise 15 gots :— 


“1. Ach&raj. 6. Khidana. 11. Pardhé. 
2. Bhoré. 7 Kirdru, 12, Ramde. 
3. Chhangané. 8. Kullhé, 13, Ranga. 
4. Gujjé. 9. Ludhdhar, 14. Wilds. 
5. Kabta, 10. Mucbchan. 15. Wissa, 





* Incidentally this indicates that the Bhattfs and Bh4tida have a common origin—both 
sume from the country to the south of the Punjab, There are said lo be Bhét R&jputa in 

aisalmir, 

TIt is said that the Pushkarns used to be called Sri-Malis, that they rank below the 
Sérsut, Pirikh and Gaur sub-castes, and are (only) regarded as Brahmans because of their 
skill in astrology. But they are by origin possibly S&rsuts who made Pushkar or Pokhar, 
the sacred Jake near Ajmer their head-quarters. One section of them is said to have been 
originally Beldars or Ods who were raised to Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating 
the tank and it still worships the pickaxe, but this tradition is not now current in the 


Penjab. 
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Next come the. Dass4 or half-breeds and lastly the Sindh4 with 2 
gota: Mattar and Watta.* 

In Bahéwalpurt mention is made of a sub-caste, called Périkh, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. It has 6 gots} :— 

Bora. Kathotia, | Parohit, 
Joshi. Pandia, Tiw4ri, 

It is distinct from the Séwanis. 

Tue Branwanicau Hierarcnry IN THE SoutH-West Ponsas. 

Before describing the Sdrsut Brahmans it will be best to cescribe 
the organisation of the Brahmanical heirarchy in the South-West 
Punjab, where the Sérsuts aud Pushkarnds overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeveficed priests which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wateshar—The Wateshar§ are a group of Brahmans whose 
clientéle is scattered, and who receive fixed dues from their patrons, 
irrespective of the services rendered to them. If they preside ata 
religious function they receive fixed fees in addition to their stand- 
ing dues. 

In Mfdnwéli the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the Sérsut|| and Pushkarnd Brahmans :— 


i, Kandidra. 
1, Dhannanpotra ... { ii. Lalri. 
* The Watta got is the lowest of all: Brahmandn men Watt, ghoron men tattu—* Tho 
Watt’ among Brahmans is what a pony is among horses,” 
But towarde Bikaner is a group known as Parik. 
The sub-divisions of these sections are variously given thus :— 
Ambruana, from Amar Néth, Rangild4s{, from ‘“ Rangil 
Bhojipotra is said to a) 


Dds," Wajal, from Wajalji, Tejal from Tejaljf, all four 
i, ii and iii as in text and 


with Ram Nand, Machhindraji and Bhara Mal, sons of 
Sidh Bojh, the saint and eponym of the section. 

This section also includes the Dand-dambh, the nick-name apparently of some family 
earnt by curing an ox, as the name implies. 

The Samepotra also in- ) the Kalkaddsani, Prayagdasi, ) and all six sub-divisions are 
cludes i and ii, as above with § Prithwi Mal and Shamdési _‘$ patronymic. 

The Samapotras are descended from Sidh Saman and perform a special worship on the 
Rikhipanchami, the 5th of the bright half of Bhadon. They also worship Hingl4j devi at 
births, weddings and on the 3rd of the bright half of Bais&ich. 

Sidh Bhardwéji. 
The Bhardw4ja sub-divisions are )Aroy _,, 
K&njar ,, 
ae 
ringi, 
The Katp4l are Sadha, 
Tak ht. 


: Raj. 
The Lalri are Bakcht. 


Jan, 

For the correspondence between these sections and those of the Muhi4] Brahmans see infra, 

§ It has been suggested that Wateshar is derived from birt, ‘ dues.’ It is doubtless the same 
word as Vriteswar, derived from vritt: or virat, and may be translated ‘beneficed.’ Thus the 
Wateshar form ar occupational group and the description given of their sub-divisions is 
certainly not absolute. 

|| Among the S4rsut Wateshar the matrimonial relations are complicated. The Sethp4l 
marry with the Bhojipotra snd Sd&mepotra, if such alliances have been actually made in the 
past. If however they cannot obtain brides from these two sections they try to get them from 
the Bbardw4ja or Kathpél. Again the Dhannanpotra only take brides from sections 
Nos, 2—4, but give none tothem. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to learn 
that the Bhojipotra and S4meputra sections used till recently to practise female infanticide 
habitually. Lastly sections Nos, 6—7 are willing to effect exchange betrothals with the 
Narainis, if no suitable match offers within this group of three sections, which intermarry. 
The Pushkarné Wateshars also effect exchange betrothals as do the Shahri and Naraini, 
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i. R&ma-Nanda : intermarry with the Bharoge and Maghwial. 
9. Bhojfpotra { di echisne " 3 Wadhwiat, 
iii, aroj 
84 t i, Maghwani } n ” Rdma-Nanda. 
: mepons Y { ii, Wadbwéni u ” Machidna. 
4, Sethpal. 
5, Bhardwija 
: Eeiy me frm 
8. Lali 
{1. Nangu. 
. 2. Lapiya. 
| 8. Parial. 
4. Tanksali, 
SindbG Pushkarné ...4 5. Mattar. 
6, Gandbhria. 
| 7. Wasu. 
8, Wessa. 
9. Sohana, 


Of the Wateshar class each section is said to minister to certain 
sections of Arords.* 





* For instance the Kathpdl Brahmans minister to-- 
1. Gorw4r4, 2. Dhingra, 3. Dang, 4, Madan, 5. Obhdbra, 6. Poplf, etc. 
The Lalré minister to— 
1. Gera, 2. Lula, etc. 
The Bhardwéj minister to— 
1, Hija, 2. Makheja, 3. Anejd4, 4. Tanejd, 5. Sarej4, 6. Farejd, 7. Sarre 
8. Dhamijé, 9. Sukhfj4, 10. Nakr4é, 11. Chugh, 18. Chhokré, 13. . 
14, Néngp4l], 15. Maindiratta, 16, K4lr4, 17. Minocha. 
The Bhojpotrad minister to— 
1. Gambhir, 2. Batra, 3, Chawla, 4. Khetarp4l, 5. Gand, 6, Nérag, 7. Billé, 8. Budh- 
r4j4, 9. Rewari, 10. Chachré, 11, Busri, 12. Virmani. 
The Parhihér minister to— 
1, Kher4, 2. Khurdné, 3, Bhugré, 4, Machhar. 
The Nangti minister to— | 
1, Chikkar, 2. Sachdev, 3, Gulati, 4. Hans, 5. Kirdbhatia, 6. 
The Sdmepotra minister to— 
1. Kathuriye, 2 Khanijan, 3. Naroole, 4. Babar, 5. Dua, 6. Wasudev, 7. Bhangar, 
. Hans, 9. Ghoghar, 10, Manglani, 11. Piplani, 12. Rihani, 13. Mandianf, 
14, Jindwani, 15. Pawe, 16. Salootre, 17. Juneji, 18. Rawal, 19, Kansite Sunare, 
20, Lakhbatre, 21. Bhutiani, 22, Jatwani, 28. Nandwanf, 24. Rajpotre, 
25. Danekhel with eleven others. 
The Lapshid minister to— 
1. Ch4wlé, 2. Kharband4, 3. Mongi4, 4, Khattar, 6, Kalicha, 6, Kurré. 
The Dhannanpotra minister to— 
1, Dudejd, 2, Chotmuradé, etc, 
The Singopotra minister to— 
1. Bajaj, etc, i 
The Sethpdl minister to Sapr, eto. 
All these are sections of the Arords. ; . . 
The Dhannanpotra minister to the Dawra, Bugga, Janji Khel, Danjri, Rohri, Madanpotre, 
Dhamija, Sanduja, Uthra and other gots. 
Sizsut— 
I.—Bhojfpotra 
Seat Ete intermarry (and take wives from I, III, IV and 
ennaaporrs V, just as II intermarry and take wives from 


eee ( Ill, IV). 


Singhupotra 
II —Bhenda, 
Bhardw4ji, 
Kanditart, 
Kethupotra. 
Kéthpal(. 
Shamjipotra. 


* To this section belonged Léljf Gosain. 
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Of the Sindhu-Pushkarné Wateshar the Nangu minister to the 
Gurmalié, Kaura, Gulati, Sachdev, Chikkar, Mungiya and Raon-khela 
and many other sections of the Arordés, and the Sajalia section of the 
Bhatiés. The Lapiya minister to the Kharbanda, Chéwala, Mongis, 
Karre, Khattar and Kalache gots, and the Parial to the Kheora, Bugra 
and Khurana, all sections of the Arorés. The Tanksali* minigter 
to the Nangpaél, Mutrij4, Dua (Seth Hari); the Mattar minister to the 
Khurana, all Sateja Arorés; the Gandhria to Mahesri Banias; the 
Wasu to Bhétids; the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Sohana to 
Bhétids. 

The Astri have fewer patrons than the Wateshar, and the clientéle of 
each is confined to one place, where he resides. If a Wateshar is 
unable to officiate for a patron an Astri acts for him, receiving 2ths of 
the fee, the balance of $ths being handed over to the Wateshar, 


The Astri sections in Midnwéli are— 
1, Ramdeh,ft 2. Shason, 3. Bhaglal, 4. Ishwar, and 5. Dahiwél, 


The Naraini is an immigrant group, and is thus without patrons, but 
if the Wateshar and Astri are illiterate, a literate Narain{ is called 
in to perform any function requiring knowledge. Asa rule, however, 
the Naraini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 
sundry. 


Patrons Patrons. 
1. Bambowal, 9. Lapshah-'.., Khathar and Dhol. 
2, Brahmi. 10, Ojha. 
8. Ohanana ... Gérerf. 11, Pandit. 
4, Chandan ... Aneja Arords. 12, Pharande, 
6. Chuni ... Dhupar Aror4s. 13, Ramdeh  ,,, Dhaneja Arords, 
6, Gaindhar... Chatkare Arords. 14. Soharap, 
7. Joshi ... Nakra, 15, Sutrak. 
8, Kakrah ,,, Khurana and Taloja 16, Tilhan. 
Aroy4s. 17. Wobra ... Manocha Aror4s, 


Only a Brahman may be an dstri, a parohit or a thant. He may also 
officiate as an Achéraj, a Bhat, a Gosdin or a Ved-patr, (and so may any 
other Hindu), but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahman can take sankalpa, no other Hindu. 





I0.—Chini BhaglAl. 

Channan Gangéhar. 

Siatrak Rughanpotra (or Aganhotri ?). 

Kékre N4rath. 

Ramde Sethi. 

Gaindhar Méhlé, 

(Lapsha). 

IV.—Jhangan 5} 

Tikh4 

Mohlé 

Kamrie Brahmans of Khatr{fs, 

Jotlf 

Bagge 


Sant ) 

V.—Tbe Mahta Brahmans, whose sections are the Chhibbar, Dat, Mohan, Ved, Bali and 
Lau, do not act as parohits, but are engaged in agriculture, trade or service. Obviously 
these are the same as the Muhidls of the North-West Punjab. 

* The Tankaalis are called Jh4ni and receive certain dues on marriage and Dharm Sand in 
the Hadd Jask4ni, i.c., in the tract under the rule of the Jask4ni Biloches. 

} Minister to the Danekhel section of the Aroyas. 
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A Brahman’s own religious observances are performed by his 
daughter’s father-in-law, or by sume relative of the latter, though he 
may, in their absence, get them performed by any other Brahman. A 
sister’s son is also employed. This is purely a matter of convenience, 
the relations of a daughter's husband being entitled to receive gifta, 
but not those of a son’s wife. 


Tar Secutat BragMans. 


The Muhial Brahmane,—Thia group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derive its name from muhin, a sum of money given by them at 
weddings to Bhéts and Jaéjaks, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs, 7 or Rs. 12, 
The Muhiéls are also styled Munhdls, and are said to be so called from 
muhin, a sept. But it is also suggested that the name is derived from 
mukhia, ‘spokesman,’ or ‘ principal.’ By origin the Muhidls are cer- 
tainly Sdrsuts and still take wives from that group in Gujrdt, while in 
Réwalpindi the five superior sections (Sudhdn, Sikhan, Bhaklél, Bhog 
and Kali) of the Bunjéhi Sd4rsuts used to give daughters to the Bhimwal 
(Bhibhél) ‘ Muhid] Sdérsuts’ and occasionally to the other Muhiél 
sections, though they refused them to the inferior sections of the 
Bunjéhis: Rawalpindi Gr. 1883-84, p. 51. 


Their organisation is on the usual principles and may be thus 
tabulated :— 


Group I.—BAnrr, 


Section. 

1. Chhibbar, { ge + setpél (Sihanpél), 
Datt at is ase ate we ee «» Dhannanpotrd, 
Mohan. 

Ved or Baid sa. =F a ae ss « Bhojipotr4, 

Bali a ies ase ase oo on oe Lalri, 
Group II.—BonsAni, 

Lau ies aT a “ae ... SAmepotrd, 


Bibhow4l or Bhibhal, 


The Béri group either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunjéhi, but the two sections of the latter (Lau and Bibhowél) 
can only marry iter se.* 





* The Bh4ts eulogise the Muhidls in the following verses :— 


Datt détd, Lau mangté, ‘The Datts are generous, and the Lau beggars, 
Cnhibbar wich Sardar. The Chhibbars are Sardars, 

Waiddan hath katériyan, The Baids dagger in hand 
Chalde pabdn de bhar. Walk full of pride. 

Bibho khate bimb phat, The Bibho (Bibhowal) eat bimb phal (a fruit), 
Mohan Bali chakdayr. Mohan and Bali are chakdars. 


There are further sub-divisions, but among the Waid the Samba, among the Datt the 
Kanjruria, among the Bali the Khar4 and among the Chhibbar the Barra, are considered 
superior clang, 
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The following table illustrates the origin of the Muhiél sections and 











sub-sections :— 
MUHIALS, 
| | : 
Chhibbar. Baid, mE me cil 
sian ‘sha. Sidh bho. Bidh Sam. Sidh Ohar. (Name of Sidh 
| not known), 
Setp4] (Bari), Bhojepotre. Shimepotre, { I 
| Kali Dhiru. (b). 
(SF Chand, | Dhanan, Lélyi Takht 
M&dho Déa. Rama Nand, { Uhfropotre (Bunjéhi),  Lalri 
| Kundfare (Bunjahi), (Bari), 
Mochhaéne, Rd&m& Nandune. (Banjahi). 
) pee (Bari), 
I ie es eS wey 
Amri- Bheru- Babo- Dand- Chuviwal Tulumbiya, (d). 
wile, wile. wale, Dumbh, (Réri), (Bari). Sit-paria, 
(Bunjahi), 


( | ) 
Prithwi Mol, WadhuRam. Manghti Ram. Kalké Dds, 
| | | | 
Prithwi Malane. Wadhwani. Mangwini, Kalkd& Désdni. 
The descendants of the five Sidhs are further sub-divided into panchtolias 


(who give their daughters not less than 5 tolas of gold as dowry) and 
tritoliyas (who give not less than 8), The latter rank below the former, 


The origin of the Muhiéls is thus described: In Sambat 200 
Vikrami the five Sidhs went to the Naunfthi Hilland there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatris of the Aror family 
(now the Arords) and the other Khatris fell out, so the latter separated 
from the Arorés and became jajmdans of the Sidhs, The Mauhidls 
who did not attach themselves to the Arcrés refused to accopt alms 
(din) and are still purely secular, They are found chiefly if not 
exclusively in Rawalpindi (where many are Sikhs) ;in Jhelum and 
Shéhpur as landholders or io service. All Muhidls may marry girls of 
Brahman families which are not Muhiél. 


A small group of secular Brahmans found at Haridna, in 
Hoshiarpur is the Kanchan Kawal. They are also called Suraj Duaj 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a kdningo 
to Haridna, whence they are also called Kéningos. They can marry 
in the nanka’s got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not take 
charity (din), and either take service or engage in trade or cultivation. 


Ifiany one of them takes alms he is outcasted and they do not 
intermarry with him. 


Other purely lay groups of Brahmans are: the Daaxocui of the 
Dhind and Karrél Hills in Hazara, who are also called Mahsjans: the 
Tagas of Karnal, who are Gaurs by origin and agriculturists by avoca- 
tion: and the criminal Taats of the same District. 


THE SARSUT BRAHMANS, 
The Sarsut is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri 
is distinctively a Punjab caste. The Sérsut, as a body, minister to all 


the Hindu castes, possibly even to those which are unclean and so stand 
outside the pale of Hinduism, Uvon this fact is based the leading 
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privciple of their organization, which is that the status of each section 

depends on the status of the caste to which it ministers. In accordance 

with this principle, we may tentatively classify the Sdrsut thus :— 
©ub-group t.—Brahmans of Brahmans, called Shukla. 


Sub-group v.—Brahmans of the Khatris— 
1, Panch-zéti. 4,  Bunjdhis. 5. Khokharén.* 
2. Chhe-zati. 3. Asth-bans, 6. Sarin. 
Sub-group w.—-Brahmans of Arords, 
Sub-group tv.—Brahmans of Jats. 
Sub-group v.—Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g., the Chamarwa. 
Further, each of the sub-groups is divided into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus— 
1, Panchzati. 8. Bunjahi. 
2. Bari. | 4. Inferior zdtis. 
Thus we may take the Shuklat Brahmans to comprise the following 
gots :— 


(Gallia | Jeti. 
| Malia Jhingan. 
Panchzéti «4 Kapuria 4 or < Mohla. 
Bhaturia | Kumaria, 
| Trikha, 


The Sdrsut Brahmans of the Khatris.—The connection of the Khatri 
with the Sdrsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its 
origin avers that when Parasu Rama was exterminating the Krhatriyas 
a pregnant woman of the caste took refuge with a Sarsut. When her 
child, a son, was born, the Sarsut invested him with the janeo and 
taught him the Vedas. Hence the Sdrsuts are invariably the parohits 
of the Khatris, and from this incident arose the custom which allows 
parohit and jajman to eat together. 


The boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons t:ok the names of the 
various 73his and thus founded the gotras cof the Khatris, which are the 
sane a8 those of the Brahmans. This legend explains many poiuts in 
the organization of tho Sdrsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entirely mythical, having been intended to accvunt for the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the Sdrsut branch on the Khatri caste. 


Group [.—Panjzitii. At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 


which are the parohits of the Dhéighar 
1. Mohla, Z aii : ‘ 
2. Jetli. Khatris. This group is known as the 
3, Jhingan, }Group Panjzétior  Panjzéti or ‘five sections,’ and also as 
4, Trikha, | Pachhada, Pachhdda or ‘ western.’ It the Brah- 
5. Kumaria. J 


mans followed the Khatri organization 
in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the Dhdighar sub-group of a Bari group, end they are, it would seem, ’ 
called Dhéighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore. 


There are’ also said to be two groups, each of 5 zdtis, which once formed 
themselves into endogamous cliques. ‘hese were: (2) Kalia, Malia, Bhaturia, 





* Probably this is correct. The Muhisl having ceased to be Brahmans at all, no longer 
minister totha Khokbardn-Khatris and so aspecial group of Khokharan-Brahmans has had 
to be formed. 

t The Shuklas are beggars, who come from the east, from the direction of the United 
Provinces. They beg only from Brahmans, but are not their parohits, They are quite 
distinct from the Shukal of the Simla Hills. 
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Kapuria and Baggas, and (ii: Jhingan*, Trikhat, Jetlit, Kumbhria§, and 
Punbu.|| The last-named got was, however, replaced by the Mohlas§, be- 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his daughter-in-law’s people, 


The Bari group further, in addition to the Panchzdtis, comprises the 
following 7 gots: Paumbu, Gangéhar,** Martha, Sethi Churévaur, 
Phiranda and Purang. 


Group I.—Bunjéhi. This group contains several sub-groups whose 
relations to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of con- 
troversy, ‘Chey may be classified, tentatively, as follows :— 


Sub-group i.—Asht-bans, with the following eight sections :— 











In Amritsar : or in Karnal : and in Patidld, 
(ee oN eT — 7A -—7 
1, Sand. 1. Sand, 1. Sand, 7 
2. Shori. 2. Patuk. 2. Suri, 

3. Pitak. 3. Josbi Mabrur. 3, Padtak, 

4. Mabrur. 4, Joshi Malmai, 4. Joshi Malmuai. 
5, Joshi. 5, Tiwapj. 5. Joshi Mahrur. 
6. Tiwari, 6, Kural, G. Tiwari.tt 

7. Kural, 7. Regne, 7, Kural, 

8, Bhardwaji. oes 8. Ratn Bhardw4j. 

Sub-group ii.—Béra-ghar or Bara-zdti (also called Bari) :— 

1. Sarad. 7, Nunao, In Haz4ra—Vajra, Sang. 

2. Bhbanot, 8. Bhambi. Vaedeo, Sudan. 
3, Airi. 9, Lakhan Pal. Paonde, Majju. 

4, Kalie.tt 10, Patti. Bhog. dem, 

5. Parbhakka. 11, Jalpat. Ishar, Dbamnmi, 
6, Nabh. 12, Sabjpal. Ramdeo, Tara. 





* Jhingan is said to be derived from jhinga or jhanjh, a bell, because the sound of a bell 
was heard at its eponym's birth. ‘his got is supposedto be only 20 generations old. 
It has three sub-sections, Gautam, Athu and Nathu. Further, Nathu’s descendants are sub- 
divided into the less known sub-divisions of Chamnapati and Kanwlapati. The Jhingans 
gotra is Bhardwaj ; their purvarus Bhrigu, Bharjan and Bhardwaj, their shékhé Madhunjan 
and the Rig Veda their veda. At Dipdlpur at the house of an ancestor, Baba Chhajjil, they 
hold a fair in Magh, at which the chilu, jhand, janeo and other rites are performed, Nathu's 
descendants all wear a nath in the nose, 

{ Trikha’s gotra is Parashar and it is sub-divided into the Palwarda, Aura and Dwija 
sub-sections, 

$ The Jetli gotra is Vatsa, and its sub-sections are Vialepotra, Chandipotra, and Rupe- 
potra—all eponymous. The two former are replaced by Hatbila and H arnpotra, according 
to another account. The Mibrotra Khatris make them offerings on the 12th of the light 
half of each lunar month. 

§ The Kumhbria gotra is also Vatsa and they too have three sub-sections, 

\| Apparently the same as the Paumbu. below, 

4] ‘the Mohlas gotra is Somastam, aud its sub-sections are Dalwali, Shiv-Nandi and Akéshi, 
_** Of the Vasisht gotru, They have five sub-sections, Veda Vyds, Gangahar (sic), 
Gosain, Saraph, and Gaugawdshi, so-called because thoy vsed to lead bavds of 
pilgrims to the Ganges. ‘They were exempt from tolls under former governments. 
The Saréph (Sarréf) were bankers, The Gosains had many jajmdns and the Veda 
Vyda were learned in the Vedas. ‘Che Gangdbars still perform their jhand or tongure rite 
aear the ruins of old Jhang, near which town they posscssed a number of wells, each 
inscribed witb their names, 

tt Or Tawaria, At marriage they do not let the bride go to her father-in law’s house, 
but send instead a big gur cake wrapped in red cloth. If however the mukldwd ceremony !8 
performed at the same time as the wedding, they let the bride go also, otherwise they send 
her afterwards when her mukldwd is given. 

tt Probably the same ss the Bhabakkar, a got named after a Rishi. Its members mako 
a boy don the janeo (sacred thread) in his 8th year. Clad as a sddhu in a fagqir's dress with 
the alfi or chola, the mirg-chhdlw (deer-skin) and kachkul (a wallet for collecting alms) he 

rece from door to door and is then hidden to go tothe forest, Lut his sister brings him 
ack, 
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The Zat-wale :— 

Sub-group iit.—Panj-zati ii. About 116 yearsago the Brahmans 
of the five sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to 
the Dhdighar-Lahoria Brabmans :— 

1) Kalie. (3) K ie, 6) B : 
oo 3 Rae, one 

When their daughters ‘ began to be treated harshly in the bouser of 
their fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzdt or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves’ and ceased to form re- 
lationships ‘vith the Dhéighar-Lahoria, 

Sub-group iv.—Chhezaét-wélé.—Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave up giving daughters to the Dbéighar-Lahoria Brah- 
mans, such as— 

(1) Pandit. | (3) Dhunde. | (5) Dhan Kaji, 


(2) Pétak, (4) Gadhari, (6) Chbhukari. 

Sub-group v.—Panchzat-wale iii— 
(1) Chuni. | (3) Lamb. | (5) Sarballie, 
(2) Babri. (4) Neule, 

Sub-group vi.—Sat-zdti— 

(1) Sajre. (4) Neasi. | (6) Sardal. 
(2) Punj, (5) Chuni, (7) Anni, 
(3) Bandu, 


The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zét-wdle, 

Sub-group vii.—This comprises the remaining Bunjéhi sections, 

The Zét-wdle stand higher than this last sub-group viz, in that 
they do vot accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Naéfs, 
Kaldls, Kumha4rs or Chhimbas, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-bans and Chhe-zdti sub-groups claim to be superior in statas 
to the Barfs, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
give daughters to the latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom- 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe-zéti 
sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and 
Chhe-z4ti sub-groups, but takes its wives, it 'saileged, from the Baris. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khatri scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza- 
tion. For instance in Bahdwalpur the Khatris are few, while the 
Aroya4s are numerous and influential, so that we find the following 
scheme :— 

Sub-growp i.—Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, 
Kumaria, , 

Hypergamous sub-group ti.—Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama- 
potra, Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhdri ; and 

Hypergamous sub-group ii1.—Seven sections, Lalhdri, Bids, Kandaria, 
Kathpéla, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the five sections of the first are Brah- 
mans ofthe Khatris generally, not of the Dhdighar-Béri Khatris 
exclusively, while sub-groups 77 and 77 are Brahmans of the Arorée 
in that part of the Punjab. 
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The rules of marriage-—Like the Khatris, the Bunjéhi Brahmans 
profess to follow the usual ‘four-got’ rule in marriage, but, precisely 
like the Dhéighar Khatris, the Zdt-wile Brahmans avoid ouly their 
own section and the mother’s relations. At least this appears to 
be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say it is an invariable 
one. For example, the Buns-puj are an exception. The Asht-bans 
obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-puj wife, 
the son may not: he must marry an Asht-banus or lose status. That 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to iute:-marriage with the 
Bans-puj in alternate generations. 


Similarly the ‘ four-got rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the 
Kanchan-Kamal section of Hoshidrpnr are also called Suraj Doaj, 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a gdningo 
at Haridéna ; hence they are called Qaningos. These Brahmans can 
marry in the ndnka got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not 
take any dén (charity) and may either take service or engage in trade 
or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he is 
considered an nate und they do not intermarry with him, 


The ages of marriage—Amovg the Bunjéhi Brahmans the age of 
betrothal is from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years in 
Rawalpindi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rules, as, generally speaking, the ages ot betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status of each family within the group, as is the 
case among the Khatris. 


The revolt ayainst hypergamy.—lIt will be seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Kuatris bave endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the 
higher in matrimonial matters, A similar revolt against the position 
of the Dhdighar occurred amongst the Sérsut Brahmans. About 116 
years ago, says the account received from Avritsar, the Lahoria 
Dhdighar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat 77; but owing to 
the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Dhdighar, they resolv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat- 
wale followed suit while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give 
wives to the Zdt-w4le, but no longer received them in return. ‘The 
result was that the Bunjahis could not obtain wives and many fami- 
lies died out, so it wasresolved by the Bunjahis that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Zét-wale, unless any of the 
latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sambat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 


It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments being drawn up, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands put forward being entered in a register from time to time. 


The territorial groups.—Like the Khatris the Brahmans have terri- 
torial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the 
territorial groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the 
Murree Hills are divided into two sub-castes—Pahéria and Dhakochi, 
who do not intermarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahmans corre- 
spond to the Dugri Khatris of the Sialkot sub-montane, but they are 
said, on the one hand, to give daughters to the Séreut, and, on the 
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other hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of Brahmans in 
Kéngra. Allusions have been already made to the Pachbéda and to 
the Lahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five 
highest sections who serve the Didighar Khatris. 


Tae Sdrsut BranMans or tax Anonis. 


The grouping of the Brahmans of the Arorés has already been des- 
cribed in dealing with the Wateshars’ system, and they further are said 
to be thus divided : 


Bhojapotra. Bitpal, 
Panch-z4ti... { Shamepoire Takbt Lalri.® 
Dhaonanpotra. 
(The Panchzatis, togethar with the— 
| 6. Puchhruat. 10, BhardwéAji. 
Bari 47. Shingupotra, 1l. Katbpéla.t 
le Malakpnra, 12, Kandbiéra, 
9, Khetupotra, 


But the most interesting territorial group of the Sdrsut is that of 
the Kangra Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the 
Khatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Réjputs of Kéogra, and 
which will, therefore, be described at some length. 


Tar Bragmans or KAnaRa. 


Tho Sérsut des or jurisdiction extends from the Saraswati river in 
Kurukshetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded by Pehowa on the 
east, by Ratia and Fatehdbdd in Hissar, by Multdén on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, ou the north. 


Tbus the Brahmans of Kéngra, who are or claim to be Séraut by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Sdrsnt organisation, but they 
have a very interesting organisation of their own. 


We-find the following groups :— 
i—Nagarkotia. 
ii.— Batehru. 
iii,—Halbaha, or cultivating. 


Group I—The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the 
highest of the R4jputs, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the 
Katoch Réjé of Kangra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed in hia time. These are— 


i—Dichhit, the Guras of the Katoch, who used to teach the Géyatri 
mantra. 
ii.—Sarotari, said to be from Sanskrit saro ladh, Their duty was 


to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi, etc., into the hawan kund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 


iii—Ach4ria, who performed the jag. 


* The Lalri have five sub-sections:—L4l Lali, Vids Lalri, Takbt Lalyi, Ghaniyal 
Lalri and Raj Bukht or Jan. . : Tkél 

+ By gotra Shémundal, the Kathpdlas have four sub-sections, Suranga, Sidbs, Gilkéla 
and Pathak, 
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iv.—Upadhyaya, or Upadhi,* or ‘ readers’ of the Vedas at the jag, 


v.—Awasthi, those who ‘ stood by’ the kalas or pitcher at the Muni- 
pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice), 


vii—Bedbirch, who made the bedi, or square demarcated by four 
sticks in which the kalas was placed. 


vii—Nég Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed in. 
scriptions on the hawan kund, 


vili.—Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on the 
Rajis, They performed five out of the eix duties of Brah. 
mans, but not tho sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 


ix.—Parohits, who were admitted to the seraglio of the Rajé and 
were his most loyal adherents. 


x.—Kashmiri Pandit, literate Brahmans from Kashmir, who are 
found all over the Punjab. 


xi—Misr,t said to mean ‘ mixed,’ also Kashmiri immigrants, who had 
preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermarried 
with the Nagarkotia. 


xiii— Raina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in time of 
war. (Said to be from ran, battle-field.) 


xiiii—Bip (Bipr), now extinct in Kangra. These were parohits of 
the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru, 


Of these 18 sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial 
rather than functional. One cannot say what their relative rank 
ig or was. The first six are also called the six Achérias and were 
probably temple priests or menials of inferior etatus. The Bip pro- 
bably ranked high, and the Raina, or magic men, were possibly the 
lowest of all. The Khappari are also said to be found in Kéugra, but, 
no account from that District alludes to them. ; 


Group II.—Batehru.—There are two sub-groupse= 
i—Pakk4 Batehru.—With 9 sections— 
(1) Dind, (2) Dohru, (8) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, 
(6) Kukkhe, (7) Nég-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Chetu and 
(9) Misr-Kathu. 


* But apadhi is in Orissa translated ‘ title.’ Vide Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, p. 181, 
Upadhyaya is, correctly speaking, quite distinct from Upadhi. 

+ It will be observed that the Misr (section) occurs in both the Batehru sub-gronps 
and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three sub-sections— 

(1) Kasbmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 
(2) Kathu-Misr, Pakka Batehru. 
(3) Mali-Misr, Kaohch4 Satehru. 

Uf these the last named are parohita of the Kashmfri Pandits, the Kashmiri-Misrs and 
the Rainas. 

The Ng (? section) are also thus found, for we have— 

(1) Nag-Pundrik, Nagarkotia. 
(2) N4g-Kharappa, Pakk4 Batehru, 
(3) Nég-Gosalu, Kachché Batehru, 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosalu (? grass-snake) are nicknames im- 
plying contempt, as these sub-aections are of low status, But a comparison with the 
Brahmans of Urissa suggests a totemistic origin for thuse sections : V. Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, I, p. 161. 

The Awasthi too are found in all three groups. 
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ii,—Kachchéd Batehra.— With 13 sections— 
(1) Tagnet, (2) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsrdémie), (4) Chappal, 
(5) Chathwan, (6) Awasthi-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi- 
Gargajnun, (8) Ghogare, (9) Naig-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misr, 
(11) Achdriapathiarj, (12) Pandit Bariswal and (18) 
Awasthi-Kufarial. 
Growp II[.—Halbaha.—The Halbahas have 29 gots or sections :— 
(1) Pandit-Marchu, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidie, 
(5) Lade, (6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(9) Awasthi-Chakolu, (10) Pandit-Bhangalie, (Il) Narchalu, 
(12) Mahte, (138) Dukwal, (14) Sanhala, (15) Pahde-Daroch, 
(16) Pandore, (17) Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie, (19) Bagheru, 
(20) Bhanwal, (21) Bashist, (22} Ghutanie, (23) Mi:dhe- 
Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, (25) Prolit-Jasw4l, (26) Hasolar, 
(27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanarach and (29) Pharerie, 
Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giviog, 
and, apparently, receiving wives on equal termes. 


Hypergamy.—The Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups 
of the Batehru, and they have, since Sambat 1911, also taken brides 
from the Halbaha. ‘The Batehru take wives trom all the sections 
of the Halbaha. When a Halbaha girl marries a Nagarkotia, she is 
seated in the highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of her hus- 
band’s brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Halbaha bride has become of the same social status as the hus- 
band’s kin. Money is never paid for a bride. Indeed Barnes observed :— 
“So far do the Nagarkotias carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from all 

expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and 
will not even drink water in the village where he resides,” 

Social relations.—The accounts vary and the cnstoms have, it is 
explicitly stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia 
may eat with Batehrus and have even begun to eat kachhi from 
the hands of a Halbaha according to one account. According to 
another this is uot so, and a Nagarkotia who has married a Halbaha 
girl may not eat atall from the hands of his wife until she has 
borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section 1ames.—These show an extraor- 
dinary jumble of Brahminical gotras (e.g., Bashist), functional and 
other names, so that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections are named 
from the tribes to whom they winister, Thus, we may assume, the 
Pahda-Kotleria are Pahdas of the Kotleria Rdjputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jasw4l to be parohits of the Goleria and Jaswal 
Réjputs, and soon. ‘This is in accord with the system, which has been 
found to exist among the Sdrsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation. Like the Gaddis and Ghirths 
of the Kaéngra and Chamba hills the Brahmans of Kéngra have numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic * names. Thus among the Nagarkotia the 





*In Hissér there ia a section of Brahmans, called Bhéda or sheep- This is interesting, 
because on the Sutlej, at Jeast in Kullo Sardj, there is a small caste called Bhédf, who are 
hereditary victims in the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to the river. Others 
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Pakkdé Batohru have the section called Kharapp4 (or cobra) Nég and the 
Kachcha Batehru, a section styled Ghoslé (a species of fish or possibly 
grass-snake) Nig. Pundrik also appears to be a snake section. These 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after which they ar 
named and not to kill or injure it. 


In addition to these, the Batehrn (Pakkd& and Kachchd) have the 
following sections : -- 


(i) Chappal, an inseot ; no explanation is forthcoming, 
(ii) Sugga, a parrot ; vo explanation is forthcoming. 
(iii) Bhangwaria, fr. bhingar, o kind of treo, 
(iv) Khajire Dogre: Date-palm Dogfa, a eection founded by # man who planted a gar. 
deo of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra count: y on the borders of Jammi, 
(v) Gh4brd,a rascal ; one who earns hie living by fair means or foul, 


In the Chamba State the Brahmans form an agricultural class, 
as well as a hierarchy. Those in the capital are employed in the 
service of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poor 
and eke out a living as priests in the temples, or as purohits and even 
as cooks, but they abstain from all manual labour. Strict in caste ob- 
servances they preserve the ancient Brahmanical gotras, but ure divided 
into numerous als which form three groups :— 
Group I.—Als : Baru, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pandit, Kolue,* Baid, Gautaman, 

Bugal4n, Atin, Madyan,t Kanwain, Bodhran, Baludran, Bilparu, Mangleru, Lakhyénu, 
Suhdlu, Nunyal, Nonyal, Sungl4l, Bharéru, Turn4l, Haryaént, and Purohit. 

Group [I.—Ale: Chhunphanan, Thulydn, Dikbchat, Osti, Pade, Bhat, Dogre, Panlu, 
Kuthla, Ghoretu, Pathania, Myandhidlu, Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, Détw4n, Dundie, 
Hamlogu, Bhardiathu, Gharthalu, Hanthalu, Gwaru, Chibar, Barére, and Datt. 

Group III.—Als: Achéraj, Gujr4ti, Gwalho and Bujhru, 

The first group only takes wives from the second, and the first two 
groups have n° caste relations with the third. The Brahmans of 
Chamba town and Sungal§ disavow all caste connection with the 
halbéh or cultivating Brahmans who are hardly to be distinguished 
from the general rural population, though many act as priests at the 
village shrines and as purohits. Many Brahmans are in possession of 
sdsana or grants of Jand recorded on copper plates. The hill Brahmans, 
both men and women, eat ineat, in marked contrast to those of the 
plains, In the Pingi wizdrat ot the Chamba State Brahmans, Réjputs, 
Thékurs and Ra&this form one caste, without restrictions on food or 
marriage. Inthe Ravi valley, especially in Churdéh, and to a less degree 
in Brahmaur also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes, 
good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
towards greater strictness in the observance of caste rules. | 








wise traces of totemism are very rare among the Brahmans of the plains, though in the 
sub-montane district of Amb4la two are voted, These are the Pila Bheddi or ‘yellow 
wolves,’ so called becanse one of their ancestors was saved by a she-wolf and so they now 
worship a wolf at weddinge; and Sarinhe, who are said to have once taken refuge wader & 
sarin tree and now revere it, 

* From Kull4, so called because they came with an idol from that country. They are 
priests of the Lakshmi Narain, Damodar and Rédha Krishna temples. Fa to 

+The Kanwén are descendants of the Brahman family from which R4jé Séhila Varms 
of Chamba purchased the site of the present capital. 

t The Hary4n are in charge of the Hari Rai temple. 

§ The ancient Sumangala, a village now held entirely by Brahmans under a sdsan grant 
of the 16th century A.D. They are descended from two immigrants, a Brahmachéri and his 
chela, from the Kurukshetra. The two families intermarry and also give daughters to the 
Brahmans of Chamba town. 


i} See the Chamba State Gazetteer by Dr, James Hutchison, pp. 180—132, 
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Tae BRABMANS OF THE LOW CASTES. 


As we have seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a series 
of groups whose status depends on that of their clients. On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale ot Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 


These sub-castes are— 
I.—The Chamarw4.—The Brahmans of the Chanor sub-caste of 


the Chamars. 
1..—Dhanakwa.—The Brahmans of the Dhdnaks or Hindu weavers 


in Rohtak. 
IlI.—The Brahmans of Chihrés, 


Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Chamarw4 are suid to have until recently intermarried 
with Chamérs. However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry 
with the other Sdérsut Brahmans if indeed they have any claim to 
Séraut ancestry. No Chamarwé Brahmaa muy enter a Hindu’s house, 
According to a tale told in Ambdla, the origin of the Chamarwa 
Brahmans was this:—A Brahman, on his way to the Ganges to bathe, 
met Ram Das, the famous Chamar bhagat. Ram Das gave him two 
cowries and told him to present them to Gangaji (Ganges), if she held 
out her hand for them, She did so, and in return gave him two kangans 
(bracelets). The Brahman went back to Ram D4&s, who asked him 
what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two kangans, said she had given one only ; but when he looked for them 
they were not on his own body, but in the kunda (breeches) of Rim 
Dis, Rém Dés then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
in future to accept gifts only from his descend ants, otherwise great 
misfortune would befall him. Accordingly his descendants only serve 
Chamars to this day. The Chamarwa are only parohits of the Chamars, 
not gurus. They must not be confounded with the masands who act as 
their gurds, though either a Chamarwé Brahman or a (Chamar) masand 
can preside at a Chamar’s wedding. It is said that the Chamarwa is 
also called a Husaioi Brahman. 


Tae BrauMans in Tae Simia Hits. 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Gaur and SArsut have 
three groups: Shukal, Krishan and Pujdri or Bhojgf, the two latter 
equal but inferior to the first, The Shukal are further divided into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold jagirs granted by chiefs 
and who receive ample dues and (ii) thuse who receive little in fees. 
The former are generally literate and do not cultivate: they observe 
the rites prescribed by the Shdstras. The latter are mainly agricul- 
turists and practise informal as well as formal marriage and even 
polyandry, The former take wives from the latter, but do not give 
them, The Shukal group does not intermarry with the other two*, 


The Krishan Brahmans are also cultivators and accept almost any 
alms. ‘They also practise widow remarriage and the rit custom. The 


The Shukal are not stated to correspond to the Shukla, or to be Brahmans to Brahmang 
only. 
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Pujéris or Bhojgis are temple-priests or chelas of a god. They appear 
to have only recently become a distinct group. Some are merely puyjarig 
and accept no alms living by cultivation, These do not intermarry with 
the Krishan Brahmans. Others accept alma in the name of a deceased 
person and use the ghi with which idols are besmeared in Mégh, They 
intermarry with the Krishan group. 


When Paras Rim* a Gaur Brahman overthrew the Réjputs the Sérguts 
protected those of their women who survived and when the Réjputs 
regained power they replaced the Gaurs by Sdrsuts, Parss Ram had 
extended his conquests as far as Nirmand in the Sar4j tahsil of Kullé and 
there he established a colony of Gaur Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 
in mudfi by them, ‘These colonists are now spread over Bashahr, Kulli, 
Sar4j and Suket, and they are called Palsrémi or Parasrémi to this day, 


Both the Gaur and Sarsuts are alao cross-divided into the Sasanf, or 
beueficed, and Dharowar groups.t The former are priests or parohits 
ot the ruling families, being supported by the rents of their lands and 
the dnes received from their clients. The latter live by cultivation, but 
do not hold revenue-free grants. Neither group accepts alms given to 
avert the evil influence of certain planets or offered during an eclipse.t 


Tae Impure BRAHMANS, 


We now come to deal with the groups of Brahmans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions, In contradistinction to 
the wttam or ‘pure’ Brahmans discussed above—Brahmans who serve 
pure castes and fulfil pure functions—we find groups of Brahmans who 
exercise impure or inauspicious functions, These groups are known 
by various names, but in some parts of the Punjab, e.g., in Midnwili, 
they are divided into two classes, the Madham, Mah4-Brahman or 
Achéraj,and the Kanisht. The Madham form akind of ‘ middle’ class, 
performing functions which though unlucky and even unclean, are 
ritualistic. The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely magical, rather than religious; and they include such 
groups as the Ved-patr, Dakaut and Sawani. 





* The tradition begins by asserting that the Gaur accompanied the Rajputs from the 
plains, and that the latter usurped the Gaur’s power, ‘lhey then made the Gaurs their 
parohits, but annexed their principalities. Later Kankubj and Maithila Brahmans 
accompanied those Rajputs who escaped from the plains after the Muhammadan invasions 
and found a refuge in the hills. 

+ The Dharowar intermarry with the Krishan Brahmans of the Hills, and give daughters 
to the Sdsanf and Shukal groups, but not to the Krishan group. 

+ 1¢ must not be imagined that this description exhausts the ramifications of the Hill 
Brahmans. Thos in Kombarsain we learn that there are Sdraut Brahmans, Jhdkbri by 
family, descended from Gautama rishi,and other families descended from Bhardwaj 
vishi, These lutter came, some from Kashi, othera from Sindh, and they intermurry inter 
se or with Bhardwaj Brahmans settled in Basbahr. They worship Brahma, ag well as 
Vishnu, Mahesh and the 10 incarnations. These Bhardwaj, who are known as the four 
Brabman tols, will not intermarry with a class of Brahmans called Paochi, because the 
latter have stooped to widow remarriage. Yet the Paochi is not the lowest group, for 
below it are the Pujéras, also Sdrsuts, wearing the janeo, and alfecting the various bill 
deotds, of whose lands they are mostly hereditary tenants, Pujdras permit the bedani 
form of marriage, and also the rif syetem which is in vogue among the Kanets of the 
Simla Hills, They can also eat from a Kanet’s hands, but Paochi Brahmans will not eat 
from theirs, The Pujdras are numerous and fairly widespread from Suket to Keonthal 
and Bashabr, giving their name to one Pujarli village in the last-named State, and to 
another in Balsun, : 
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Troe Mani-Brauman on Acairay. 


Mahé-Brahman is usually said to be synonymous with Achéraj, but, 
strictly speaking, the Mah&-Brahmans appear to be @ sub-division of 
the Garagach4ra)* or Achéraj. They are themselves divided into two 
groups, Garg and Sonana. On the other hand in Kangra the Achféraja 
ia said to bo one of the two groups of Mah4-Brahmans. 

Of these the Dikhat has the following sections :— 

1. Josi. 3, Sonémi, 5. Tamnéyat. 
2, Kanddyf. 4, Sdtrak. 

The Mahé-Brahmans are endogamous, They give alms in the name 
of the dead after death to Sanidsis, or occasionally to a daughter’s 
father-in-law. ‘The Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. 


In Kéngra they (and the S4wanis) are said to have the Barf and Bun- 
jéhi groups, and this is also the case in Midnwéli. In Kangra the Aché- 
Taj gots are— 

Asil. Badas, Parasar. Béndal. 


A noteworthy offshoot of the Ach4raj are the Par-achérajt, or 
Mahé-achéraj as they are called in Amritsar,{ who accept those gifta 
from the Acharaj which the Achéraj themselves take from other 
Hindis after death. 


The function of the Mahé-Brahman or Achéraj is to accept the 
offerings made after a death in the name of the deceased. Originally 
the term achérya meant simply a guide or teacher in matters spiritual,§ 
and the process whereby it has come to denote a great sub-caste of 
‘sin-eating’ Brahmans is obscure. As a body the Achédryas trace 
their origin to the 5 Gaurs and the 5 Dardwars, asserting that thoso 
who accepted offerings made within 13 days|| of a death were excom- 
municated by the other Brahmans and formed a sub-caste. As the 
only occasion on which an Achérya visits a house is at or after a death 
his advent is naturally inauspicious, and his touch is pollution. After 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to avert ‘the 
burning presence of death,’ and, in Kéngra and Maultdin, villagera 
throw charcoal, etc., after him. In the Simla hills the Mabé-achéraj 
occupies a special position. Heis the parohit of the king, chief or 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his substitute ig 
fed sumptuously for a whole year by the kin. In some places he even 
takes food from the hand of the corpse on the pyre, but this custom 
is dying out and it now suffices to bribe the Mahé-achdraj to eat to his 
utmost capacity, the idea being that the more he eats the better it will 


a ees 

* Garagji was a saint who composed the work on astrology called the Garag Sangt4, which 
8 said to be rare, 

} In K4ngra the Par-achéraj are called Ojba and are Agam by got. In Kulli they are 
known as Bhat-acharya. 

gin Amritsar and Mfénwali the Mahé-acharya make the death-gifts to their daughters 
or sons-in-law: in Kangra Sanidsis take+ these gifts in certain cases. In Sialkot the 
Ach4raj make them to Sanidsis, or thelr own daughters, i.c., the Mahé-achéraj appears 
to be unknown. 

§ Especially one who invests the student with the sacrificial thread and instructs him 
in the Vedas, in the law of sacritice, etc. ; Platts, Hindustani Dicty, 

|| Or, in Kangra, for 11 days from Brahmans, 18 from Kshatrias, 16 from Vaisyas and 31 
from Sudras, i.e, during the period of impurity after a death. 
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be for the soul.* Ordinary people, however, only feed an Achérai 
13 days after a death, but Brahmans also lta food for re 
occasionally after that period, 

The Achéraj, however, also officiates as a Wateshar in death 
observances. . 

Tar Dagaut Braumans, 

The Dakaut or Dak-putra derives his name from Daka,t a Brahman 
who founded the caste. Once on his way to the Ganges, Bhadli g 
Kumhérni,{ persuaded him to bathe instead in a pond, professing that 
she could get him bathed there in the Ganges. As soon as he 
touched the water he found himself by her enchantment in the river 
so he made her his wife. Here we have an obvious allegory. 


A Dakaut of Midnw4li gives another version of this legend :— 


Dak was the son of Ved Viyds, the author of the Pnrdénas, and 
was chosen in a Sudyambar as her husband by Bhandli. Bhandl 
was the daughter of the Raj& of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
Swayambar with the condition that she should wed the man who 
answered her questions, Dak did so and married her. The Granth 
Bhandli in Punjabi gives all Bhandli’s questions and Dak’s auswers 
in verses of which the following are examples :— 


Har andheri ashtami ode chand badlon chhaya 
Chari pakhi tarmali ganjar basné ay4, 
Poochho, parho Pandato vacho Ved, Pordn 
Ek hi to pint khoo men ek hi to part nashan 
Nohdri to chéndni sunre kant same ki bhéo 
Na barst na goh hari na Poorab, Pachham véo 
Bald bleva kharch kar dharn na jhali ghas. 
A rough translation reads : 
‘What would happen if the moon be covered by a cloud on the 
eighth dark night of the moon in the month of Asdérh? All the four 
signs forebode the fall of rain. 





* The Brahman who ate from a dead man’s hand was a Kashmiri. In by-gone days 
when a rdjé or wealthy man died his direct passage to Heaven was secured by the follow: 
ing rite, His corpse was laid out on the ground and between it and the pyre, which was 
built not far off, was made a hearth on which khir (rice in milk) was cooked. ‘This was 
placed in @ skull, which was pot in the dead man’s hand, and thence the Brahman was 
induced to eat the khir by a feo of Rs, 1,000 to Rs, 30,000, orthe grant of a village, He 
thus became a Kkapparf (fr. khopri or khapri, @ skull), and he and his children after 
him were out-castes, Supernatural powers were attributed to them, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly grew rich, After two or three generations, however, the 
Khappari's family could be re-admitted into caste on payment of a fine, andsoon. A 
plate or lota is said to have been substituted for theskull, In Mandi State a Brahman, 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like the deceased R4j4. At the ex- 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to Hardwar.He must never look 

’ back on the journey, and is never allowed to return to the State, which pays him a pension, 

+ In Midnwalf{ the Dakauntri (sic) are said to be Stids by caste and descendants of Dak 
Bandlf, who composed a granth on astrology called the Bandi Granth. Jn Rohtak the 
Daks are said to be descended from Sahdec rishi, a dacoit (whence their name) who 
composed the Sahdeo Bhédlf (Bhadli, his wife, wasasweeper woman). In this work natural 
phenomena are interpreted to forecast the future ; e.g., Sukkar walt bddli rahi sanishchar, 
chde kahe Sahdeo: ‘ sun Baalt bin barse nahin jde.’ie., “ If clouds appear on Friday 
and stay till Saturday, they will not pass away without rain.” In these verses Sahdeo 
usually addresses Bhadii. 

+ In Gurgaon too Sahdeo is said to have met a sweeper woman who told him that the 
auspicious moment had passed and bade him dive ina tank. He did so, and brought up 
fret a gold bracelet and then an iron one, Thinking her an expert he married her, 
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Ask the pandits to study the effects of this rainfall in the Vedas or 
Purénas. 

Tho results are that there will be no water left anywhere save 
a little in wells and in other low places (meaning that this in- 
auspicious rainfall will be followed by a scarcity of rain). 

Tf it does not rain and the wind does not blow for 9 months what will 
be the result ? 

The land will have no verdure and it is bottor to leave it with bag and 


baggage.’ 


Pirab uthe badli, pachham chale wa, 
Dak kahe sun Bhandli manji andar pd. 
‘Ifacloud appear from the east and the wind blow from the 
west; Dak would ask Bhandli to take her cot inside,’ 


Titar khanbhi badli ran malai kha, 
O wase, O ujre khali kot na ja. 
‘A cloud like partridge feathers, and @ woman given to eating cream; 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a doubt,’ 


Another story is that when Rim Chandar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Rawana were under Saturn’s sinister influence, and 
before he crossed the strait which he had bridged Rém Chandar 
desired to give alms. But neither the Brahmans nor the Mahé- 
Brahmans nor the Bids, would accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sar jiwan* amrit 
over it by cutting Pdrbati’s little finger, and thus endowed it with 
life, Shivji and Durga bestowed on him veracity, the janco and the 
tilak,; and Brahma bade him receive the alms offered to R&ha and 
Ketu, and to Saturn—whence he was also called Sanichari. 


The Dakaut, however, bears yet other names. As he knows a little 
astrology and can divine the evil influence of the planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi; in Raipar he is called Pénda, and round 
Sirhind and Méler Kotla Dhaonsif. One group is called Arpopot 
because it is skilled in palmistry§. 


From Sidlkot comes a still more curious legend: Vdrdh Mihr, a great 
astrologer from the Deccan, came in the course of his wanderings to a 
Gijar village. While discoursing to the people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a sen of marvellous intelligence. His 


* Whence the name Dakaut duhkd-put. In Gurgaon dak is said to mean ‘ wanderer.’ 
In this District the Dak is said to be no true Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainly women. These he instigates to burn 7 tungas (thatched roofs?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by the ears by declaring that their burj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
must be taken. Seated among the women he looks at the hand of one and the forehead of 
another: consults his patra or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common- 
place predictions. Te knows hardly any astrology. On Saturday he goes round begging 
with an idol of Sanishchar, and he accepts a buffalo calf born in Mégh or a foal boro in 
S4wan, or any black animal. : 

tSee Punjabi Dicty., p. 305. 

t Cf. Harar-popo among the Bhétrds, where it is said to equal thag, In Karnal the Arar- 
popo is desvribed as a beggar who may be a Gaur Brahman or a Ohauhanu (Rajput). 

§ The Bhojkis are quite distinct from the Dakauts, but owing to similarity of function the 
Dakauts are sometimes called Bhojki, e.g,, in Jaipur. 
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hostess asked him to form a temporary union with her daughter-in-law 
on the condition that her child should belong to him. So Dak wag 
born, Years after Dak had to be surrendered to his fatker despite 
his attachment to his mother’s kin, but on the road home he gaw that 
the corn in one field was mixed with stalks of a different kind like 
those in one close by. His father, however, taught him that thogg 
stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the field*; and 
Dak applying the analogy to his own case compelled his father to 
restore him to his mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the Dakauts, 


None of these variants quite agreo with the account of the Dakauts 
given in the Karnal Gazetteer, 1890, which runs :— 


The Dakauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Rajé Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of Ramcbandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all tne other grahas but him, Saturday accordingly 
rained fira on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia, Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conse- 
quences ; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the Dakauts by a Sudra 
woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future consult 
his children. ‘The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, 
on which the Gaurs advise. ‘They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own sister's 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 
and at weddings they sit with the lower castes; though of course they 
only eat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.m.; but this has now failed them. 
They and the Gujratis are always at enmity, because, as they take 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 


In Kangra a confused variant of this legend makes Dak the astro- 
loger’s son by aJat girl, and Bhéndli the daughter of a R4j4, whom 
Dak won in a swdyambara, answering all her questions by his art. 
Their son was Hojrd. 


Avother variant makes Gary give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
of Gautama rishi. She eats it and vomits up a boy, who js in con- 
sequence called dak (vomiting). 


In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the Daxauts 
are current. According to the first the birth of Saturn,t decreased the 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet. Saturn was so pleased that he bade the Brahman ask a boon 
and agreed to become his pupil. He also proclaimed his intention of 
persecuting mankind unless placated by constant worship and devotion 


*The theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely similar idea. . 
} Hindu mythology avers that the Sun lost a sixteenth of his power on the birth of 
Saturn, his son, 
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His evil influence was to last for 74 years, but he assured the Brahman 
that he should be kept in comfort provided he and his descendants 
worshipped the god, ‘The Dakauts are his descendants. 


The other story is that the Brahman fell under Saturn’s evil influ. 
once. He was instructing a king’s daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected of its theft and kept in custody for 24 days when, 
Saturn’s influence ceasing, the necklace was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the god Saturn coolly told 
him that he was lucky in getting off with 24 days instead of the full 
term of 7} years of ill-luck. 


In the Kangra hills the Dakaut is usually called Bojra*. Bojraé 
means thought-reader and in olden times the Bojris practised black 
magic, not astrology. Now-a-days they practise palmistry. 

In Kangra the Bojré or Dakaut groups are said to be 86 in number; 
of these the following are found in that District :— 


In Pélampur tahsil— 
1. Subdchh. 38. Baéchh, 5. Pdnus ? Tanus, 
2. Pardsar. 4. Gol. 6. Nagas. 


In Kéngra tahsil— 
Shakartéri ... Machh got. Mallian 


Bawalia ... N&égds got. Bhuchal - Nagds got. 
In Hamirpur tahsil— 
Shakartarf, Gaur. 
Lalian. | Gora. 


The Dakauts in MfénwaAlf are said to be Vasisht by gotra. 


In the Punjab the Bojris are called Teli-r4jds, because they rub their 
bodies with oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and make a tika of vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an image of Jawdélémuklii who lives, they say, in Kdogra, 
and declares her acceptance of an offering by burning one half of it. 
with her fiery tongue. Women are induced to give rings and clothes to 
the idol in return for dhiip and sandhur sanctified by the goddess’ touch, 
Small-pox is cured by applying the sandhir to the patient or burning 
the dhip before him. The Teli-réjas also tell fortunes by the samudrik, 


The Dakauts have 386 gots or sdsans like the Gaurs including the 
following :— 


Agarwal. Gosi, Ghost. Paria, Peria, 
Cobslonais: Jol. Rai. 

akari. Kayastha. ‘ 
Gadhigoria. Kank. Rawal } era 
Gangora. alia n. , 
Ginia, Mahar. Vaid. 
Gor, Gaur, from Gaur in Malpian. Satwal. 

Bengal. Pagoshia. 


In Jind five gots are found, viz., Raike, (which stands highest of all), 
Pagoshia, Lalan, Pary4 and Gorya. All these intermarry. 
SR ced ae pe et eee ee ee ieee ee ee 
*And the name dakaut is said to be derived from duk, a small drum, which the Bojris 
beat on Saturdays when begging ; but it is also said that Dak was the son of Garg rish¢ by 
a Kumhérni. They also beat a small drum over one’s head to drive away evil. 
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Of the 86 sdsans 80 are found in N&ébha (where tlicy are called 
Jotgis) and the other 6 form the sub-caste called the Purbia or Eastern 
Dakauts who are of inferior status.* These two sub-castes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry, Betrothals are negotiated by 
Mirdsis, not by Néiis. In marriage 4 gots are avoided,t and karewa 
is allowed. None of the 5 pure Brahman groups certainly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the Dakaut or smoke with 
them : nor will Baénids do so. 


These Dakauts take offerings (dun) and alms (pin). They accept 
chhayd dans, as well as those made to Sanichar (Saturn), Ket and 
Réhé. They also beg on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers from 
Hindis. When begging they carry an iron image of Saturn. These 
dans are supposed to be karurt (hard, inauspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb: 


Kal Bagar se wpje, burad Brahman se hoe. 
‘Famine comes from the Bagar, and evil is done by the Brahman,’ 


In Rohtak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially ona 
Saturday on which day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat, 
he-buffalo, camel, horse, black grain, or other mean gifts. Some of 
them make a phert or ‘turn,’ by going through a fixed number of 
lanes and repeating a fixed number of sentences at each door atavertain 
hour—usually early in the day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on a Saturday, Dakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes, 
etc., weighed against persons who are under the influence of Saturn, 


The Dakauts observe all the Brahmanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. On the birth of a son they perform the 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the ném-karan, chaul karan, anna-prasna, 
chira-karan, and upnayan karan. Their betrothal, wedding and 
gereral rites are also likey those of other Brahmans, 


The Dakauts study astrology in the Bhadri Chhand and other Hindi 
chhands, sometimes also from Sanskrit works, 


Tae Siwani on Sanwnt Branmans, 


Another term equivalent to Dakaut or Vedwa is S4éwani, a Brahman 
who in Gurgaon interprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future, Tho Sawanis appear to come from 


“Because it is said they eat flesh and drink liquor, which the Jotgis eschew. But the 
real reason would appear to be that they will accept certain offerings which a pure Brah- 
man would not take, such as those made to avert the influence of Rahi and Kett. 

The Dakauts have also the Brahmanical gotrus, Bhardwaj, Bashist, etc., (N&bh4), 

+ Only one sdsan is avoided according to the Nabhé account, 

{ Dakauts, however, do not accept offerings made on the dead. These go to the Achéraj 
or Mabh4-Brahman. 

_§ In Ferozepore they beg for oil of rapeseed in small quantities almost as of right, 
singing :— 


Tel tambe kd mel, “ Oil and copper go together, he who 
Chhanichhar mandwe, therewith worships Saturn will be for 
Sada sukh pawe. ever happy.” 


Well-to-do Hindus pour a little oil into a vessel, enough to reflect their face in, and give 
it to the Dakaut. This ensures them long life. 
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Lucknow, but the name is known as far wast as Dera Isméil Khan and 
Bab4walpur.* 
Tue Vep-pite BranMans. 


It is pot easy to say definitely what the Ved-pétr is. The word 
itself would certainly appear to mean “ vessel of the Vedas,” and those 
of the Ved-patr who study the Vedas and expound them to disciples 
are styled Ved-p4this.t Others, it is said, merely perform the sapinds 
and ping-chhedan karm on the 12th day after a death, but these rites 
are usually performed by an Achéraj. 


In Gurgaon the Ved-p4trs accept alms at eclipses and are also 
known as Gujrdtis, and this is the case in Sidlkot too, but in Amritsar 
the Ved-p4tr ranks below the Gujrdtis and traces his descent from Ved 
Datt, the son of the Gujrdti Sahdeo by a Sudra woman. ‘The Ved- 
patr is also called Vedwa, and the Dakauts are an inferior branch of the 
Vedwas, being descendants of dak who married Patli a Mlechh woman. 
The Vedwas take chhdy4-pdtr} and other forbidden gifts, such as cocks 
and goats; but the Dakaut is on an even lower plane for he accepts 
buffaloes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing in water. 


In Banni the Gujrdti is said to be also known as Ved-pétr, which 
again is equivalent to Dak, or in Kashmir and the hills to Bojrd; in 
Pesh4war and Kohat to Pandit or Madho; in Dera Ismdil Khén to 
Siwani; and in Lahore, etc., to Dakaut. Dak, a Brahman, is said to 
have married Bhadli, a courtezan, and from them are descended the 
Daks, whose gotra is Kaplash, their gots being— 


( Bakhar. f 
| Dagwa., ; ; | Bakar. 
In Bannu .,.4 Tahir. Tn Dera Iaméil Khén .,, { Vedpal. 
| Patiwal. | | Brahmi, ete. 
(_Rathor. L 


The Dakants accept unlucky offerings, such as satana (7 kinds of 
grain mixed), oil, iron, goats, buffaloes and chhdyd-pdtr on Saturdays 
and eclipses. They also practise palmistry according to the Samudrak 
Shdstras, and swindle women, whom they frighten by means of charms 


* In Mianw4li the Sdwanfs are said to live by astrology and magic, divining evil 
influences by moans of two iron pegs in a cup, in some obscure way, after the manner of the 
Jogis and Muhammadan Dords. In Bahdwalpur they are described as wandering out-castes, 
descended from a Brahman by a sweeper woman. Khatris, Aror4s and other Brahmans will 
not associate with them and they accept black gifts at eclipses. etc. 

+ See Platts, p. 1208, Platts does not give Ved-patr, but both in Gurgaon and Rohtak pdtr 
is declared to mean ‘‘ vessel.” 

t The Vedwa takes alms on Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays, also when the sun passes 
into Rahi and Keti, as well as to avert their influence at any other time. 

Offerings tou Brahmans are divided into bar or graha, for the days of the week, and the 
two grahin for RibG and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun 
and moon. These two are parts of a demun (rdékshasa), who, wken sitting at dinner with 
the goda and demons drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons, 
The sun and moon told of him, aud Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Rahd, in- 
clading the etomach and therefore the nectar, ia the more worthy, When any body wishes 
to offer to Brahmans from illneas or other cause, he consults a Brahman who caste 
his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven grahas should be made, The grahins 
are more commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rah being given at the begioning 
and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Gauf Brahmans will not take any black 
offerings, such aa a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, etc., nor oil, second hand clothes, green clothes; nor satndja, which ia seven graine 
mized, with a piece of iron in them; these belonging to the grahe whose offerings are 
forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 
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written on paper in invisible ink, These practicos are, however, said to 
be confined to Dakauts from K4ngra. 


Tue Dasavria BranMans, 


The Saurias or Dasaurias* practise exorcism in tho following way .~ 
Four or more are called in and they apply fumes to the patient’, 
nostrils, while he sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile charms like this. 
Le bulare mere bhalna, ae apni laher sambhal, “Jump up, my sturdy 
one, come in your ecstasy.” What with the heat and the strong scent 
the patient perspires freely, and this operation is repeated twice a da 
until his senses return. The exorcisers get Rs. 5 or 10 as their fee, 
The patient is fed on almonds and chiri.t The solemnity of tho rite is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it on a burning ground.t 


Afew Saurias are found in Rohtak where they work wonders with 
charms. They can thrust a sword through a man without hurting 
him, and bring sickness on an enemy. In Gurgaon§ by collecting a 
dead man’s bones they magically obtain full control over his ghost, and 
to defeat them one of the bones should always be hidden. In Sidlkot 
they are exorcisers, but also haunt burning-grounds, 


Tar Gusriti orn Bids BrauMans, 


The Gujr4ti is a territorial group, which immigrated from Guzerat, 
Gujréti Brahmans also bear the following professional titles :— 


1. Bids, meaning updeshak or preacher. 6. Tarwéri, or one who has performed a 

9. Joshi, for Jotashi, astrologer. karma kand of ten sanskdrs, directed 

3. P4ndéji,-Pandita, others to perform them and himself 

4. Mahta or chief. acted as a priest at those rites, 

5, Rawal or itinerant sddhi.|t 7, Janji, or family priest, who used to act 
as a go-between at betrothals, as the 
Nais now do. 


The Gujréti Brahmans also have 4 main groups which rank in the 


following order :— 
Gub-cacisl {o Vadandgar.] 3. Andich or Pahari. 
OP eaS i Nagar or Visalnagars.** 4, Bararia or Sriméli. 


Of these groups the Vadandgar are the piy (family priests) of the 
Ndgars, whose daughters they take in marriage and with whom they 
eat both kachcht and pakki. The Nagars, however, cannot take 
Vadanagar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avoid any 
intercourse with the two last. The Bérarias are the Bids of the 
nichi-sharan or lower grade; because Bdrar married a girl of his own 
family. 


The relations of the Gujrati to other Brahmans are curiously 
contradictory at first sight, but perfectly logical in reality. Owing to 
their strictness in religious observances, and their purity in food and 


* Tho practices here ascribed to the Saurias are also said to be characteristic of a Sdrsut 
gub-caste, called Channan. 

+ Wheaten bread kneaded with ghi. 

+ But in Midénwali a group of the S4rsuts called Channan performs this, 

§ The form in Gurgaon is Sevra and in Amritsar apparently Sarorei, 

j| These occupations are not now followed, necessarily, by those who bear these titles, 

@ The Vadandgar are said totake their name {scm \ adanagsi, a town east of Pattan, 

** From Visal town, but see the text. 
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dress they rank as the bighest* of all the Brahman groups, and confer 
the ashirbad or benediction on the Gaur and the Sérsut, In spite 
of this they are all looked down upon for taking the chhayit (shadow), 
grahant (eclipse) and ¢ula dan§ (offerings): that is to say, they are 
despised for taking upon themselves the sina of the community. 


In marriage two gotras are usually avoided, but sometimea only one 
is excluded, Exchange marriages are very common. At a wedding 
the bridegroom wears a sihrd or chaplet only, and not a crown (maur), 
‘The pair are dressed like Shiva and Pérbati in silk.|| 


At weddings the Ndgars worship Shiva the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the nourisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their shf-dewa. They observe the ten karma 
of Shiva, and are guided by the Parvami-mdnsd or Jaimni-sutra, 


The Gujrati gotras are :— 
Gargas. Ttri. | Pardsar. 
Gautam, Kashiva, Sangras. 


The Gajrdti are said to have no gots. 
Tae Aosaint Branmans. . 


The Husaini Brahmans are Hindus, wear the janeo and mark the 
tilak on their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
from Hindis, and narrate the story of Hazrat Imim Husain, whence 
they are called Husaini. They say they were originally Bhét Brahmans, 
and have some of their gots:—Gappe, Bhéker, Lande, Gére, Dargopal, 
Rati, Chat Chat, Rabat, Bhéradwaji, Dangmadr, and many more. ‘I'hey 
marry in their own caste, avoidirg 4 gots in marriage. ‘They cannot 


* They do not eat kachchi or pakkt cooked by Gaur or S4rsut Brahmans: nor any Hindu 
caste; but they may take sweet stuff cooked in milk by people of such pure Hindu castes 
as the Gaur and Sdrsut Brahmans, and the Banias. The Gujrati or Bids Brahmans, who 
came from Guzerdt are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans; they are 
always fed firat; and they bless a Gaur when they meet him, while they will not eat 
ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaurs 
will not eat on the 13th day, if this has not been done, But they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse, _They will 

_not take oil sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Réht made by a sick person, 
who puts gold in ght, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gajrati, or who weighs himself 
against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. A bafflo which hae been possessed 
by o devil to that degree that he has got un to the top of a house (often ro dificult feat 
in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sdwan or buffulo calf in MAgh are given 
to the Gujr4tias being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. Every barvest the Gujrati 
takes a small allowance (seorhi) of grain from the threshing floor, just as does the Ganr, 

} The chhdyd-ddn is so called because in sickness the giver looks at his reflection in some 
ght poured into a bronze cup (kator¢). If he is unable to see his face in the ghi he will die, 
The ddn itself comprises the cup, with the panj-ratan. : 

Other dans are; the R4hd and Keta ddns, which consist of black cloth, flowers, etc., like 
the Sanichar dén they are offered to Réhu, Keta and Sanichar in sickness, or at weddings, 
The mahd-ddn or “ great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and made at death. The rog- 
bharnt-bidht dan of black cloth is made to avert disease (rg), 

t The grahn-dén comprises gold, silver placed in a cocoanut, and ornaments. It must be 
given by the offerer standing in the water of the tank at Thanesar, Grain, clothes or 
cows may be given at home. . / . . ; 

§ The tuld-dén is an offering equal to one's weight in grain or coin, Itis made by 
wealthy people on their birthday. ; oes tee , 

|| Other Hindis are, it is said, dressed like Krishna and Radha, The sihra is 8 bridal 
chaplet, the maur or mukat is a paper crown, worn by the bridegroom, Krishna as a 
wearer of the latter is called Muktdhéri, Shiva or Mahadeva had no maur, even at his 
wedding, whereas Krishna always wears the mukat, This is interesting, but it leaves the 
use of the crown at weddings unexplained, 
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marry with Bhét Brahmans, but take water from their hands and vice 
versé. They are ignorant of their own religion and do not worship in 
mandars, but their janeos are made by Brahmans ; and auspicious times 
for weddings, etc., are fixed by them. They have tho same customs ag 
other Hindds, and believe in their pantheon. Their own tradition ig 
that Yazid’s troops on their return, aftor cutting off Imd4m Husain’s 
head, stopped in Réhab, their ancestors home at Bathowdél in the 
Sislkot Districb, and placed the head in lis house. In the morning, 
finding the head to be that of the Prophet, he kept it, and gave the 
soldiers his own son’s head instead, but they discovered that it was 
not the same as the one they had brouzht. So Réhab cut off all his 
seven sons’ heads in succession and gave them to the soldiers, Since 
then Husainis beg from Muhammadans. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BRAHMANS, 

The Brahman, even the Husaini,is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Conversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has had a 
disruptive influence in the following case :—The Pstak section of 
the Sdrsut Brahmans has two sub-divisions, Machhi-khin4 and 
Khir-khéué. The former are parohits of the third Guid of the Sikhs 
(Guri Amar Das), who was a Baishnav (rbstainer from meat and 
drink), The second Guri (Angad) used to eat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Guri’s habit and yct maintain his Baishnav- 
ship, the third Gurfi gave a fish at the bhaddan (head-shaving\ 
ceremony of his son to his parohit, and so his descendants aro called 
Machhi-khdinis (fish-eaters} to this day. And the cescendants of the 
third Guréi ata son’s bhaddan at their temple at Gondwal in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram-flour and boiled in oil, to their parohit (a 
descendant of the original Machhi-khd4né) instead of a live one. The 
ceremony, however, no longer called bhaddan—since shaving the head 
is prohibited among the Sikhs—and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long like a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys’ 
hair was cut and plaited like a girl’s. 


BranM-cuanri,* a religious student ; a Brahman from the time of his investi- 
ture with the Brahmanical thread until he becomes a house-holder ; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic,a 
class of Hindu Sdédhus, 


Brok-pa, ‘highlander,’ a term applied to the Spin element in Baltistén: 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Ch. 1V. 


Boénax, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Bahdwalpur. 

Bucn, a Jat or Réjput clan found in Moltdn tahsil, where they were settled 
by Shéhz4da Murad Bakhsh, governor of Multdn, under Shah Jahin. 

Bova, a Baloch cian (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bopuekse, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Boupawit, a clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


Bupii, Budni, the people, now extinct or absorbed, which held the country 
from Nangrahar to the Indus prior to the Afghén immigrations. They 
were divided into several tribes and are described by the Akhind 
Darweza as K4firs, but he does not refer to them as Buddhists. 


* Barmh or Barahm, is corrupted from the Sanskrit word Brahma, 
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Boaatr, Buc'r, also called Zarkanni, an organized Batoca tuman which occu- 
ies the angle between the frontiers of the Punjab and Upper Sindh. 
fs clans are the Raheja, Nothani,* Masori, Kalphir, Phong or Mondréni 
and Shambini or Kiazai. ‘The last, which isan almost independent 
section, separates the main tribe from our border; while the Marni lie 
still further west. The Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Rind, but claim descent from Gydndér, son of Mir Chakur, whose 
son Raheja gave his name to one of its septs, though the name has an 
Indian sound. The Nothdni clan has supernatural powers (see p. 46, 
supra) and the Shambdni form a sub-twman, which is sometimes con- 
sidered distinct from the Bugti. This tuman has its head-quarters at 
Sy4haf, formerly Marrao or Dera Bibrak (fr. bivaragh, a chief}, also 
called Bugti Dera. 

Bogan, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar: also in the Bahd4walpur, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer States, and in Sindh, as well as, scattered over 
Multén and Muzaffargarh, They are labourers, tenants and camel- 
breeders in the South-West Punjab and intermarry with the Dahés, 
Palyars and Parhars, all branches of the Punwar stock. 


Box, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Buxuini, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar: see Sayyid. 
Boxnera, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Botedht (Buledi, Bulethi, Burdi), an organized Batoca tuman in Dera Ghéef 
Khén, also found near the Indusin Upper Sindh, in the tract called 
Burdike, and in the Kachhi territory of Kalat. 


Buni, Bontya: see Chamér. 

Buri, a small Jét clan, found in Jind. The samddh of its jathera is at 
Kallu Kotli in Patidla, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

Burini, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Burapnas.—The Buraras, originally named Hojali, are claimed by some 
as a Samma sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition is that they are descended from a Réja of Girndr near 
Jundgadh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to Islim. The 
saint who converted him gave him a bur (Ar. for ‘ cloak,”) whence 
their name. They have three septs:— 

(i) Bhojri or Bhojri-patras, found in Bah4walpur and Bikdner, and 
the highest in status, (ci) Sathia, and (iz) Jokhia. 

BugisH: see Yashkun. 

Burra, a Jat tribe, found in Dera Ghdzi Khén and Bahdwalpur. The title 
of J4m is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Sindhi origin, 
Buri, a Jdt tribe, apparently confined to Hoshidrpur. Possibly the same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the Buttar of the Sikh tract. 
Boraxi, fr. but, a stene. A caste of stone-cutters, found in the Kangra hills, 
who used to be emp'oyed on the forts and temples of that tract. Barnes 

described them as idle and dissipated. 

BuyyaR, a small Jét tribe found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej said to be 
descended from a Stirajbansi R4jput who came from the Lakki jungle 
and settled first in Gujrénwdla. Also found as a Hindu Jét clan (agri- 
cultural) in Montgomery. ° 

Buzure, a title meaning ‘saint,’ acquired for instance by the Akhand of 
Swat in addition to that of Akhiénd. 


* With two clans Zemakani or Durragh and Pherozani, 
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Nor.—Owing to the confusion between Ch and Chh—whioh is not confined to writings 
in Exgliah—ond that between J and Ch, which is frequent in Urdu writing, the articles 
uoder this letter are not all warranted to be correotly placed, 


CuapenpAs(f), -PANTHT; a potty sect, founded by an Arora disciple of Shdmijf, 
named Chabelddés, whose shrine is at Makhow4l Kalin in the Sanghar 
tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khén. Its tenets differ little from those of 
Shémji’s followers. See Shimdasi. 

Cuicuar, an agricultural clan, found in Shéhpur and Multan, classed ag Jit 
in the latter District. In Bahdwalpur the Chéchays claim Mughal 
origin and they produce tables tracing their descent from Timir whom 
they connect with Abb4s, cousin of Husain, son of Ali, But tradition 
says that the Surar, Subh4go, Silro and Chichar tribes were once slaves 
of Raja Bungd Rai, raja of Amrkot, and that Jim Jhakhar redeemed 
them, and there is a saying : 


Surar, Subhdgo, Silro, chauthi Chacharia, 
Anda haé Jam Jhakhare hé béhndn Bunga Ra. 


“ Surar, Subhégo (or Subhégé4), Silro (or Silr4), (these three) and a 
fourth tribe, the Ch4char were the slaves of Bungé Réi; it was Jém 
Jhakhar who brought them,” (effecting their emancipation from Bungé 
Réi). 

The Chdchars have several septs :—Raj-de, the highest in statua ; 
Rahméni, whose ancestors were khalifas of Ghaus Bahé-ud-Din Zakariya : 
hence they are also called Shaikh-Rahméni, and some sanctity still 
attaches to the sept; Nérang, Jugéna, Jhunjha, Chhutta, Gureja, 
Rukana, Kalra, Mudda, Diwdni, Dohija, Gabrdéni, Maria, Kharyani 
and Zakridni or followers of Ghaus Bah4-ud-Din Zakariya. 


The whole tribe, however, are followers of that saint and never 
become disciples of any but his descendants. Chdchar is also an Ardin 
clan in the Punjab. Cf. Chachhar. 


Caacuuar, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Cuapina, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Cuappui, (?) a sept of Khatris and of Jats. 

Cuapprar, the correct form of Chh4dhar (q. v.). 

Cuappd, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


Cuapnar, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, Multén and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as J4t in the two latter districts. Doubte 
less the same as the Chhddhar (g. v.). 


Caapwf, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Cufaax, a doubtful synonym of Chéhng. 

Cuanana, see Chéhng, . 

Caiman, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Cufnat, or more correctly Chéhil.—One of the largest J&t tribes in the 
Punjib. They are found in greatest numbers in Patitla, but are very 
numerous in Ambéla and Ludhidna, Amritsar, and Gurdaspur, and extend 
all along under the hills as tar west as Gujrénwdéla and Sitlkot. Itis 
said that Raja Agarsen Strajbansi had four sons, Chéhil, Chhina, Chima, 
and Séhi, and that the four J&t tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them: (yet they intermarry), Their original home was 
Mélwa, whence they migrated to the Punjéb. According to another story 
their ancestor was a Tanwar Rajput called Raji Kikh, who came from 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. His son Birsi married a JAt woman, 


settled at Matti in the Malwa about the time of Akbar, and tounded 
the tribe. 


In Amritsar tho Chéhil say that Chdhal was a son of Rdj4' Khang, 
who once saw some fairies bathing in a tank. He seized their clothes 
‘and only restored them on condition that one of them became his 
bride. One Ichhrén was given him, on condition that he never abused 
her, and she bore him a son, but one day he spoke harshly to her and she 
disappeared.* But to this day no Chéhil ever abuses his daughter ! Settled 
first at Kot Gaddna near Delhi, the Chahil migrated to Pakhi Chéhilén 
near Ambéla and there founded Rala Joga or Jogarla in the Malwa. 


The Chéhil affect Jogi Pir, originally Joga, son of Rajpal, who is said 
to have been killed, after fighting with the Mughals even when he had 
been decapitated. Jogi Pir is their chhara (? jathera), and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4th naurdtra in Asauj}. In Jind the Chéhil 
claim descent from Bala, a Chauhén Rajput who took a. Jat wife, and 
so lost caste, but he acquired influence by accepting offerings made: to 

‘Giga, and Chéhils, whatsoever their caste, still take these offerings.t 
In Jind the Chéhil worship Khera Bhimia. 

They are probably, says Mr. Fagan, Bagris, originally settled in 

Bikaner. 


Cuanat, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. 


Cuiune, Cana, a minor agricultural caste, found in the western portion of 
the lower ranges of Kangra and Hoshiérpur. In the Dasdéya tahsil of 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The term appears to be a purely local synonym of Béhti or Ghirth. 
The Chéng is quiet and inoffensive, diligent and @ good cultivator, like 
the Saini of the plains. 


CuAix, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests of Keonthal, 
Caarna, a small tribe, classed as J&t, in Dera Ghazi- Khan. 


Cafx, (1) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (2) a sept of Jats 
to which Ranjha is sometimes said to have belonged.t} 


Cuixr, Caaxini, the Multdni equivalent for Teli or oilman. 








* Through an opening in the roof—and so the Chahi! do not make openings in their roofs 
to this day. They also avoid wearing red clothes ; and, till recently, at any rate, did not 
use baked bricks in their houses—a relic of the time when they were nomads, probably. 

t In Jind tahsil it is indeed said that the pujdris of Giga are generally called chdhil : in 
Sangrar they are known as bhagats, In Patidla Chéhil ig said to have been born of a hill 
fairy: and Baland Jogi Pir is worshipped as their jathera, 

t Panjabi Dicty., p. 179, 
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Cuaxance, 8 Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Cxaxora, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Onarritawi, fr. Ohakréla a village in Midnwdli: a new sect, which 
rejects more than half the Qurin, founded by one Ghulém Nabi of 
Chakréla, whose followers call themselves Ahl-i-Quran, i.e., believers 
inthe Qurén only. It rejects all the other traditions of the Prophet. 
Its founder has now changed his name to Abdullah as he objected 
to being called ghuldm (servant) of the Prophet. He believes that the 
Quran is the only book which lays down what is required of « true 
Muslim and that the.other subsidiary books and sayings of Muhammad 
are of no account. He has accordingly devised a new form of prayer 
which is distinct from that prescribed by the Prophet. 


His followers are numerous in the Shdhbéz Khel and Yaéru Khel 
villages of the Midnwéli tahsil, as well asin Dera Ismafl Khan and 
Lahore. A monthly journal called the Ishdat-ul-Qurdn used to be 
published by Shaikh Chittu, a leading adherent of the sect in Lahore. 
Asthe sect did not thrive at Lahore ita founder has now settled in 
Dera Ismaf] Khdn. 


Cuimat, a Jt clan:(agricultural) found in’ Amritsar. 


Caamain, a tribe of Gujars, claiming descent from a Tunwar Ré&jput by a 
Gujar mother. They came from Delhi and are very old inhabitants of 
the Karnél District, having possibly been expelled from Delbi by Sher 
Shéh. Chamain is probably only. a local appellation. 


Cuamie, Chami4r, fem. Chamari, -idrf. 


The Chamér is the tanner and leather-worker of North:Western In- 
dia,* and in the western parts of the Punjdb he is called Mochi whenever 
he is, as he generally is, a Musalmén, the caste being-one and the same. 
The name Chamér is derived from the Sanskrit charmakdra or “worker 
inhides.””’ But in the east of the Punjab he is far more than a leather- 
worker: He is the general coolie and field labourer of the villages; and 
a Chamér, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any rate, will 

. answer “ Coolie” as often as “ Chamér.”t They do all tha begar, or 
such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and ‘bundles, acting as watch- 
men, and ‘the like; and they plaster the houses with mud when they 
need iti They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven- 
footed animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chthrds, 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other 
leather work; aud above all they do an immense deal of hard work in 
the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with the 
continuous labour of a certain number of hands. All this they do as 
village menials, receiving fixed customary dues in the shape of a share 
of.the produce of the fields. In the east and south-east of the Punjdb 
the village Chamérs also do a great deal of weaving, which however is 
paid for separately. The Chamdérs stand far above the Ghuhrés in social 





* Sherring has a long disquisition on the Ohamér caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hinduetén than in the Punj 

t Why is a Cham4r always addressed with “Oh Chamér ke” instead of “Oh Obamés,” 
ag.any- other caste would be? 
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position, and some of their tribes are almost accepted as Hindus.* They 
are generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal 
origin, though here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by 
members of other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded, 
The people say : 

Karia Brahman, got Chamar 

In ke sdth na utrie par. 


“Do not cross the ferry with a black Bréhman or a fair Chamér, 
one being as unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for 
beauty, and loss of caste is often attributed to too great partiality for 
a Chamari. 


The traditional origin of the Chamérs is that Chanu (or Chanwe) and 
Banu were two brothers: the former removed a cow’s carcase with his 
own hands and co Banuf out-casted him.t In Kaparthala, however, 
another version is current, and according to this Gdt told his brother 
Met to remove a carcas® and then declined to associate with him for 


doing so, and the Mirdsi who witnessed the incident, took Gat’s part. 
From Mat are descended the Chamars. 


Synonyms.—It is difficult to say what are the real synonyms of Chamdér, 
The term Chaihré-Chamar is often used to denote the group formed by 
the two castes, just as Mochi-Julahé is used, but it does not imply that 
the two castes are identical. Just as the Muhammadan Chamér is 
styled Mocui so the Sikh Chamar is called RampAsia (qq. v.). In Sirsa 
a Chamér is called Meghw4l asa compliment, but opprobiously he is 
styled Dhed§ or Dherh, a term applied to any ‘low fellow’. The 
‘Meghwél’ claim descent from Megh-rikh who was created by Narain. 


Groups.—The Chamérs are divided into several sub-castes. In the 
Easteran Punjéb there appear to be at least five true sub-castes which 
do not intermarry. These are in order of precedence :— 

i, Ch&ndor, said in Delhi to trace its origin from Benares, possibly 
from some association with Kabir. Jt is the principal sub- 
caste in Hissdr, including Sirsa, and its members do not tan, 
leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatiks, and working only 
in prepared leather. Seo also under Meghwal. 

‘ii, Raiddsi or Rabdési, named after Rai Dés Bhagat, himself a 
Chamér, @ contemporary of Kabir, and like him a disciple of 
Réménand. It is the prevalent sub-caste in Karndl and its 
neighbourhood. 

ii, Jatia, found in greatest numbers about the neighbourhood of 
Delhi and Gurgéon, They work in horse and camel hides, 
which are an abomination to the Chéndar, probably as having 
the foot uncloven; and are perhaps named from the word jat 





* The Chamars will eat food prepared by any tribe except the Khakrob (Chdihra), Kanjar. 
Sansi and Nat, Smoking is only allowed among themselves and they will not eut or 
drink from a Dhobi, a Dum or a Nilgar (indigo dyer). [Karnal]. 

+ Banu or Banwe here would appear to be the eponym of the Bania caste, which is said 
to still worship an dr and a rambi at weddings. 

t A Dim witnessed the ocourrence, and so to this day nu Chamar will eat or drink 
from a Dam or Mirdsi’s hands, : 


_§ The Dhel appears to bea separate caste in the Central Provinces, though closely allied 
with the Chamdr, The Dhed is also a large tribe in Kachh and Sindh, olao called Bhambl, 
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a camel-grazier, On the other hand, they are said to obtain 
the services of Gaur Bréhmans, which would put them above 
all other Chamd4rs, who have to be content with the minisatrtions 
of the outcast Cham4érwa Brahman, 


iv, Chambér, the prevalent sub-caste further west about, Jallundur 
and Ludhidna. 


y. Golia, lowest of all the sub-castes, indeed Golia is the name of 
a section of many menial castes in the Eastern Punjdb, and 
in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the 
caste. 


Further west, in Ndbha, the sub-castes are, however, said to be four 
in number, viz. :— 
1. Bina (Bania). 
2. Chamar. 


i Chaar \ who touch unclean things. 


The Bana appears in Ludhidna as the Bainia, a Sikh Chamér, who 
having taken to weaving ranks higher than the workers in leather. The 
Rahtia* is also said to be a Sikh Chamér who has taken to weaving, 
but many Rahtias are Muhammadans, 


Territorially the Chamérs in Patidla are divided into two groups wh ich 
do not intermarry and thus form sub-castes. These are the Bdgri, or 
immigrants from the Bagar, found in the south-east of the State, 
and the Desi. 


Among the Desi in Patiéla two occupational groups are found, wiz., 
the Cham4rs who make shoes, and the Bonas, the latter sub-casto 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religion. 


The Jind account divides the Chamérs into 5 sub-castes, viz., Rém- 
dési, Jatié, Chdmar (sic), Péthi and Raigar, but it is not clear whetier 
these are occupational or territorial or seclarian groups. The Naébha 
account says they are divided into 4 groups, wiz., Chénwar, Jatid, 
Bahmnia (?) and Chimar (sic). The Cha&nwar are again divided into 
two sub-castes (?), Chanwar proper, who are Sultdnis by religion and 
workers in leather; and the Bonas (or blanket-weavers) who are Sikhs 
of Guré Govind Singh. The Bonas are not found in the south-east. 
The Jatids (descendants of Jatti, wife of Ramdds) are found only in 
the south-east and are regarded as inferiors by the Chénwars, who do 

“not drink or smoke with them. A curious story is told of the origin 
of the Jatids, connecting the name with jhant (pubes). No Chénwar 
Chamir would give the Jatias’ forefather a girl to wife, so he married 
a Chihra’s daughter, but the pheras were not completed when a dispute 
arose, so the Chthras and Jatids performed half the pheras outside and 
the rest inside the house until receatly. Ihe Jatia tan horse and camel 
hide, while the Chainwars of Bdwal only tan the skins of kine, which 
the Jatids refuse to touch. 


* In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members of any low caste, such as Cham4r 
or Ohihra. Mr. Wilson, however, had never heard the word used, In Patidla it is said to 
be applied to a Sikh Chamér. 
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The Bahmnia also claim descent from a wife of Rimdés, and wear the 
janeo and thus assert their superiority over other Chamérs, but they 
are nut found in N4bha. 

The Bildi is apparently the village messenger of the Delhi division, 
He is at least as often a Chahra as a Chamér, and ought perhaps to be 
classed with the former. But there is a Chamér clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 


The Dusd4dh is a Pirbi tribe of Chamérs, and has apparently come 
into the Punj4b with the troops, being returned only in Delhi, Lahore, 
and Ambdla, 


Of the above groups it is clear that some are true sub-castes based 
on occupation, while others like the Bina are merely occupational 

ups which may or may not intermarry with other groups. This differ- 
entiation of the groups by occupation is most fully developed in the 
eastern and sub-montane tracts, where the Chamars form an exceedingly 
large proportion of the population and are the field-labourers of the 
villages. But in the central districts their place in this respect is 
taken by the Chihra. In the west, too, the leather-worker, like all 
other occupational castes, is much less numerous than in the east. 
The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous in 
the eastern Districts, where niuch of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. And, when the Chamér sticks to leather-working in 
the eastern Districts, he is apparently dubbed Chamrang or Dabgar, 
just as in the Punjib proper a Chamér who has adopted Islém, and 
given up working in cow-hide becomes a Mussalmén Khatik tanner. 


The gots or sections of the Cham4rs are very numerous, and some 
of them are large. They include the Chauhdn and Bhatti gots* 
(numerous in the ventral and eastern Districts, especially. Ambala) and 


Badhban. Ghameri. Mahmi. 

Bains. Hir, Phindwél. 

Batoi. Jal. Sindhi. 

Bhéti. Kathdna. 

Of these eleven gots all but the Kathéna are found in the Jullundur 
division. 


The Chamars are by religion Hindus or Sikhs. 

Owing to the fact that the famous bhagat R&émdd4s was a: Chamér 
by caste, many Chamérs are Ramdasiast by sect, and of this sect again 
some are also Sikhs, 


_ Rémdés was a descendant of Chanu. His mother, Kalsia, was child 
less, but one day a fag came to her and she gave him flour, in return 
for which he promised her a son. On his return his gur% cross-ques- 
tioned him, as he wus unable to pronounce the name ‘ Parmeshwar, and 
learning of his promise declared that, as no son had been bestowed on 
Kalsia in her destiny, the fgir himself must be born to her. So he 





* Tho two most numerous gots among the Mochisalso, They may of course have adopted 
roa got names from the RAjpute, as Bains and Sindhi may have been borrowed from 

6 Jats, 

t The Ramdésia also olaim descent from R4mdés, The RdmdAsia (Sikhe) take the 
pahul from Chamérs and drink amrit at their hands, The Mazhabi take them from the 
wweepers’ hands, (Kapurthala), 
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was reborn a8 Rémdis, who is called Raidés in Béwal. As his mother 
was a Chaméri he refused her breasts, until his gur% bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where Réma Nand used 
to pass, he was touched by that teacher's sandals, and when he cried 
out was told by him to be silent and repeat‘ Rim Rém.’ Thus was 
supernatural power bestowed upon him, 


Contrary to the Chamars’ customs Némdds wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. ‘The Brahmans appealed to the magis- 
trate, whereapon Ramdas cast the idols into a tank, but they returned 
to him, whereas the Brahmans failed in a similar test. Again, cutting 
his neck open Ramdas exhibited 4 janeos, of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugas. Thenceforth he was kmown as a 
famous bhagat.* 

Cham4ér women wear no nose-riug, but among the Banas it is worn 
by married women, not by widows. The Chérimars of Béwal do not 
wear gold nose-rings, and all the Chamérs:of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in saffron, and the use of gold. They also use beestings 
only after offering it to the gods on the améwas. 


Coamarwd BrauMman, the Brahman of the Chamdrs: see Brahman. Also 
a sub-caste of the Chamférs in Nébha (see Chaméar), 


Caamsidt, a Réjput sept (Hindu) of the first grade—deriving its name 
from Chamba State : cf. Mandial, Jaswél, Pathdnia, eto. 


Cuamer, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Caamana, the caste or class which in Kan4war works in leather, correspond- 
ing to the Chamar of the plains. 


Caamxannt, or Péra Chamkanni, a small tribe of Guopia Kuen Pathéns, 
found in Kurram, 


Cuamranc, (a synonym of Chaméar, chiefly returned from Patiéla and 
Siélkot), the term chamrang is probably a purely occupational term. 
The chamrang does not stain or dye leather, but only tans it: fr. 
rangné (which as applied to leather means to ‘tan’). The chamrang 
moreover only tans ox and buffalo hides, and does not work in the 
leather which he tans. By caste he is probably always a Chamér. 
In Delhi the term appears to be practicaliy a synonym for Khatik 
(q.v.), but the Khatik is, strictly speaking, a carrier, not a tanner, and 
a Muhammadan, while the chamrang is a Hindu. In Gujrdt also 
the chamrang is identical with the Khatik. 


Cuauye, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Cuanit, or probably Channdél, from Chaéndéla, whom all Sanskrit authorities 
represent as begotten by a Sidr4 on @ Brahman. His occupation is 
carrying out corpses, executing criminals, and other abject offices 
for the public service.t The menial class of Kangra and Mandi, 
corresponding to the Dégi in Kulla and the Koliin the Simla Hills, 





* In Jind the R&mdésias are the dominant group and form a sub-caste, whioh has 9 gots :=— 
BerwAl. Méhi, Siddhu, 
Chauhin, Sanyar. Linb-mér, 
Gord, Laria, _Lokra, 
t Colebrooke, Essays, 274, 
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the Chandls in Kangra ore to be inferior to the Kolis of that Dis. 
trict, and gome of them at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. On the other hand, in Kulli Sargj 
some of the Chandls rank below Kolis, Dégi-ChanAl is a very cone 
term for the caste: and in Kulli it appears to include the Nar. Yet 
a, Chandl of Mandi State will not intermarry with a Ddgi of Kollé 
The Chandl is also found in Chamba, where the proverb goes: Chandl 
getha, Rathi kanetha, ‘The low caste is the elder and the Rathi the 
younger brother,’ doubtless pointing to a tradition that the Chanél 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race, See the articles on Dégi and 
Koli. 
Caanan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Cunanyi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Cuaynat, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Cuanpit,-ni, an outcast, one of lowcaste, Punjibi Dicty., p. 187, See 
Chandl. 

Cuanpar, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Sidlkot. Cf. Chandarh. 

Cranparu, a Jét sept, found west of the Ravi: Punjébi Dicty., p. 187, 
Doubtless= Chédhar or Chhadhar, (q. v.) 

Cranparsevi, syn. Parbha Kéyasth: one of the two classes of Kéyasthag 
(q. v.)—found in the Deccan. . 


Cuaypaar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


CHanpet. One of the 36 royal (Rdjput) races, and fully described in Elliott's 
Races of the N.-W. Provinces. It is not impossible that they are the 
same stock as the Chandél, outcasts where subjects, Réjputs where 
dominant. They are returned chiefly from the Simla Hill State of 
Bildspur. Réjput tradition in Karn4l avers that the Chandel once held 
Kaithal and SA4ména, but were driven towards the Siwdliks by tho 
Mandhérs. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all the 
Rajput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the 
ruling family of Bildspur is Chandel. 


Caanver, a Mohammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Canora, (1) a Baloch tribe: see Baloch: (2) Chandia, a Jat clan (agricul. 
tural) found in Multén. 

Cuanpia, a sept of Rajputs, found in Kahlir and descended from Gambhir 
Chand, younger son of Pahar Chand, 24th R4jé of that State. 

CuanbLA, a Rajput sept, of the second grade, said to be found in Hoshidrpur, 
Probably = Chandel(a), q. 0. : n Hoshiérpur 

Cuanprar, 2 R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Doubtless = 
Chhédhar. 

Cuanpv, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur and in Multdén. In the 
latter District it is classed as Jat. 

Cwanpor,war, an Aréfn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. 

Cxanpyi, 2 Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Cuina, see Chahng. 
Oudwaati, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


CuayacaR, fem.-f,-idni, ni (Chhanggar in Multéni). The Changgars are 
outcasts of probably aboriginel descent, who are most numerous in Gujrat 
Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, and Faridkot, but especially in Sidlkot 
and they say. that their ancestors came trom the Jammu hills. The 
are originally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work: 
but in the neighbourhood of large cities they are settled in colonies. 
They will do almost any sort of work, but are largely employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers; while their women aro very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain for grain-dealers. They are all 
Musalmdns and marry by nzkdh, and say that they were converted by 
Shams Tabriz of[Multén, who bade their ancestor, a Hindu Rajput, support 
himself by honest labour and husk the wild sawdnk in the jungles because 
it was good (changa). ‘Their. clans are said to be Philan, Chauhén, 
Manhds, and Sarohe.* Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these are blue, not red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not 
at all given to crime. They have a dialect of their own regarding which, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. Leitner published 
some interesting information. He says that they call themselves not 
Changgar but Chibna, and plausibly suggests that Changgar is derived 
from chhanna to silt. It has been suggested that Changgar is another 
form of Zingari; but Dr. Leitner does not support the suggestion. 


Cuanani, a sept of Kanets which holds Pheta and half Dharuth parganas 
in Kuthér. 


Caani, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Cuankar, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Cuany, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Cuawnar, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Lodhran tahs{l, Multdén District, 
They are said to be connected with the Jhakkars and other tribes 
in the couplet :— 


Jhakkar, Channar, Kanjun, Nun teatera, 
Hin Rane Shartén de panje bujh bhara. 

All these five clans assume the title of Rana. In Bahdwalpur they 
are also called Channun-di and are found chiefly in the kardaris of 
Bahéwalpur and Ahmadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Kohi, as 
landowners and cattle-breeders. Their septs are: Admani, Rim, Wisal, 
Bhojar, and Bharpdl, said by some of the tribe to be descended from Pir 
Channar, but the more general belief is that the Pir never married and that 
the Channars are descended from his seven brothers, sons of Rai Sandhila. 
The Channars are, however, believed to be an offshoot of the Mahrs. 


Channar Pir.—Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Channar, or Chanan Pir, son of RaiSandhila. Sayyid Jalil visited the 
city of the Rai, now in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was 
any Muhammadan in the city, male or female. He was told that ihero 
was none and he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai eaid 
his wife was, and the Sayyid then ordered him toemploy a Muhammadan 
midwife for the child would be a saint. When the child was born the Raa 





* Or, in Kapdarthalé Bhullar, Bhatti, Chauh4n, Tar and Khokhar, 
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exposed him on the hillock, buta cradle of santal wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandhila endeavoured to take 
the child ont of the cradle, but failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air, When the child grew up, he accepted Makhdim 
Jahanidn as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. ‘The Channar tribe 
is descended from the seven brothers of the _Pir. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren, Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

Cuannozal, # Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Cuanon, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Cuanwit, returned as a Réjput sept in Hoshidrpur. 

Cuinwan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

CuapragBanD, Chhapriband. See Chuhré. 

CuAran. Cf. Bhat. 


Caaran-Disi, a modern offshoot of the Bairdgis, for an account of which 
see pages 37-38 above. 


Cuarnoyid, Charhod,* (the fem. in Multdni is said to be chhirohi, P. Dicty,, 
pp. 195, 226), 

The Charhoa is the Dhobi and Chhimba of the Multén division and 
the Derajét and not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Liléri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity ot washerman he is, like the Dhobi, 
a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. He is also found in 
Bahéwalpur, in Gujrdt (where he is described as @ dyer in reds), and in 
Peshéwar. See Dhobi. 

Cuast!, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mullén. 
Cuatera, in M, chatrera, see Chitera, 


Cuarratu, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
Cuatra, see next. 


Cuartaa.—A Jat tribe apparently confined to Gujrdnwala, in which district 
they hold 81 villages, They claim to be descended from Chatta, a 
grandson of Prithi Rai, the Chauh4n King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Chima. In the 10th generation from Chatta or, as other- 
wise stated, some 500 years ago, Dahru came from Sambhal in Morédé- 
bad, where the bards of the Karn4l Chauhdns still live, to the banks of the 
Chendb and married among the Jat tribes of Gujranwéla, They were 
converted to Islim about 160u A.D, They rose to considerable politi- 
cal importance under the Sikhs; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 ff of his Punjab Chiefs. 

Caartrarsaz, an umbrella-maker: probably to be included among the Tarkhéns, 

CaaryvAL, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 


(HAUDHRIAL, a faction or party which is opposed to the Zamindér (also called 
Chaudhri) party in the ChakwAl tahsil of Jhelum. Broadly speaking 


* (Cf. the Balochi jarsodha, clothes-washer, 
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the Chaudhridls are the representatives of the old taliqdérs, whereas 
the Zamwindérs represent the new men put in during Sikh rule. The 
former isthe more numerous and powerful, but the latter is more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. These fac- 
tions have ramifications which extend into Pind Dédan Khén tabsil, 
across the Shdéhpur Salt Range and down into the Shdhpur plains. For 
a full account see the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 126-8. 


Caavpri—(i) A tribe found in Bab4walpur, They have four main septs, 
Janjéni, Jasrani, Samdaéni, and Dhaddni. They say that their original 
name was Saluki,(?) Saljuki. (a) a faction: 72.9, Zaminddr: sve 
Chaudhrial, 

Caavcnatra, (1) « Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar ; (2) a Jét 
clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

CuavHin, a great Rdjput tribe, one of the Agnikulas, and also one of the 36 
(royal) ruling races. ‘lod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
Réjput race, and to them belonged Pirthi Rd}, the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustén. Before the seat of their power was moved to Delhi, Ajmer* 
and Sd4mbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. Aftor their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sd4mbhal in Murdddébdd, and there still dwell the genealogists and bards 
of the Chauhan of the Nardakt of Karndl and Ambdla in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhere in the 
Panjab. 

The Chauhaéns in Ambdla claim to belong to the Bachas goé and to 
be of Surajbansi descent. In this District they hold 169 villages, and 
their traditions give them the following pedigree and history :— 

R4jé Nanak Rao, took Sambhal in Muraddb4d, 


Ralla-kand, 


| 
Rana Harra ft; in the 5th generation founded 
Pandri and ae c, 988 A, D, 


Augha, ancestor Rantha.§ 
of the Adboa sienal 
Réjputs, Sobb Mal, 





*The Ambdla traditions mention Alal-kundor-puri as their seat before Ajmer was 
founded. They also add that R4us Hur Rai fonnded Jindla in the Panipat tabeil: thence 
the Chauhén sprend northwards. In Karn4l their chaudhridts are Gumthala, Rae Sambhii, 
Habri and, chief of all, Janda, : 
nal For the Chauhan migrations and their conquest of the Pundirs see the article on 

|pute, 

t Réua Harre aleo had four ‘illegitimate sons, by a Rorni, a Gujar{, a Jatni and a Hojémni 
respectively, ‘The latter's son, Kawal R4j, founded a bdra, or group of 12 villages, of 
Rajpute : the J4tni’s son, Bhadhi, was the ancestor of the Mudhbal Jats who hold two 
bdras, one in Kalsora in Thdnesar, the otber in Sabéranpuy, But the Karnal tradition is 
different. It asaigos to Rén4 Harrai two Réjput wives and five of inferior status, viz., a 
Rorni, whose descendants form the Dopla got of the Rors, a Jétni, a Gijari, a Jogin and a 
Nain. The descendants of the two latter are the Rajputs of Mustafab4d purguna in Jagadbri 
tabsil, while the Jatni’s and Gijari’s progeny appear to have eettled enet of the Jumna. 

S Rantha or Réuté was the son of Rand Har Rai's old age and his step-brothers 
disputed his legitimacy. Bo he appealed to the king of Delhi and hie mother said that she 
had fed the R4né on dolah, a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac qualities. The king 
declared that Ranté’s sweat would smell of the fish if he were legitimate. He fulfilled the 
test and was declared legitimate. 
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Rantha’s descendants drove the Koli Rajputs across the Tangri, where 
they may still be found. Tilok Chand, son of Subh Mal, his descendant, 
retained 84 out of the 169 Chauhdn villages—the chaurdsé; while Subh 
Mal’s second son, Md4nak Chand, turncd Muhammadan and took the 
pachist or 85 remaining. Jagajit, 8th in doscent from ‘Tilok Chand, 
was Guri Govind Singh’s antagonist c. 1700 A. D. In 1756 hig 
grandson, Fateh Chand, with his two sons Bhup Singh and Chuhar 
Singh, fled from Ahmad Shah Durréni into Kotéha where 7,000 Chauhéns 
were massacred by the imperial forces under the Rai of Kotéha, 


In Hisstr the true Chauhins are immigrants and may be divided into 
two branches, the Nimréna* and Sidhmukh or, aa they call themselves, 
Bar Thal. The Nimrinds who are descendants of Raji Sangit, a 
great-grandson of Chahir Deo, brother of Pirth{ Raj, are sub-divided into 
two clans, Rath and Bigauta, both of which came from Gurgdon, the 
former tracing their origin to Jatésdna. .The name Bagauta would 
appear to be connected with Bighota.T 


The Bard Thal had a group of 12 villages near Sidhmukh in Bikéner, 
close to a famous shrine of Giga. 


The Sohu and Chotia Pachidas claim Chauhdn descent. 


The Chauhdns own a few villages to the south of Delhi city and have 
a small colony near Jakhauli in Sonepat tahsil, but in this District 
they have adopted widow remarriage and are disowned by their fellow 
Rajputs, but they are the best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

In the central and some western Districts the Chauhéns are found 
classed indifferently as Rajput or Jat, e. g., in Sidlkot.t 

In Amritsar they are classed as an agricultural tribe (RAjput, Jat and 


Gujar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Rdjput and Jat) 
and in Shéhpur. 


Tn Bahdwalpur the Chauhdns have three clans :—Khdlis ; Hamshfra 
[found mainly in Uch peshkari—they claim that Muhammad Husain, 
their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster- brother (hamshir), but others say they 
are Hashmiras not Hamshiras]; and Khichchi, who claim to be 
descended from Khichchi Khén, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
their ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
are confined to the karddri of Khairpur East, where they are carpenters 
and khatiks by trade, though in Multén they are well-to-do landowners. 


Numerous J&t and other tribes comprise Chauh4n sections or have 
sections which claim Chauhén descent, indeed it would be difficult to 
name a large caste in the Punjéb which has not a Chauhdn section, ¢.9. 
see Chamdr. The Kichi and Varaich are also numerous Chauhan 
clans inthe Punjib. For the general history of the Chauhdns and 
their organisation see Rajput. 


Cuiuta, Chéwala: lit. a preparation of rice :; a section of the Aroras. 








* Nimrana is a small state, a feudatory of Alwar, and ruled by a Chauhan family. 
ft Eliot mentions four tracts as held by the Alanot Chauhdns, viz, Rath, Bighota, 
Dhandhoti and Cbhandwar. Of these, Rath, the largest, lies mostly in Alwar, but it 


fncoludes N4rnaul, now in Patidla territory. Bfghota lies north of Rath, and Dhundhoti 
between Bighota and Haridna. 


t Punjab Cuscomary Law, XIV, p. 2. 
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Cuawis, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
CHAWEKA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Cuxcai, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found im Amritsar, 


Cuzz, (¢) a disciple ; (iz) a sept of the Sidls, g. v. ; (tz) a fem. diminutive form 
(chelri) ia used in the sense of ‘ witch’ or ‘ malignant female spirit,’ 


Curmrya, a dat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Cuensi, (¢) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (i) a sopt of the 
Gil Jéts, apparently confined to Hoshiarpur. 

Cuet-kiui.—The name of a sect founded by one Chet Rdm, an Arora of 
Buchhoke, which is still the central sanctuary of the sect, though its 
monastic headquarters are outside the Taxali Gate at Lahore. Chet Rim 
became a disciple of Mahbtb Shah, a Jaldli fagir, of the Chishtia sect. 
After his death Chet Rim slept upon his tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjabi poem, partly composed by him, 
partly by his successors or followers, On his death in 1894 Chet Ram 
was cremated and bis ashes drunk in water by his enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. Before dying he had designated the site of a future Chet-rdmi 
town to be called Isapuri or ‘ Jesus’ town,’ and there his bones and 
those of Mahbéb Shah are to find their eventual resting-place. Re- 
garding the creed of the sect Dr. H. D. Griswold writes :*— The 
Chet-rami sect holds a double doctrine of the Trinity. There is 
the Christian ‘Trinity consisting of Jesus, the son of Mary, the 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found in the Chet-r4émi creed. 
There is also what might be called a Hinda Trinity consisting of 
_Alléh, Parmeshwar, and Khudé. Allah is the Creator, Parmeshwar, 
the Preserver, and Khuda, the Destroyer. This idea is, of course, 
based upon the Hindu doctrine of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, respectively. The three potencies 
of the universe, namely Alléh, Parmeshwar, and Khuda have their 
counterpart in the human body, which, from this point of view, isa 
kind of microcosmos, There is a generative part corresponding to 
Alléb, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to Parmeshwar, 
and a destroying part (the head) corresponding to Khudé.” The 
Chet-rémis frequently carry a long rod surmounted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith, Some form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth, air and fire. Harth-baptism is used when a lay 
member tears off his clothes, casts dust upon his head and becomes 
a Chet-r4mi monk, to mark his renunciation of the world. The monks 
are the clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons are always 
to subsist on alms and preach the doctrines of Chet Ram. These 40 
are called chelas and are addicted to intoxicating drugs. The sect is 
probably not very numerous, and it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela begs of a Hindu he 
does so in the name of R4ém, and when from a Muhammadan in the 
name of All&h and Muhammad. All castes, even the lowest 
are recruited, but caste distinctions are at least so far observed that 





* In an exhaustive Paper read at the Mussoorie Conference, 1804, which the curious reader 
msy consult for further details and parallels, 
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each caste of converts eats separately. Three melas aro held annual| 
at Buchhoke, one on Poh 1st (January) in memory of Mahbéb Shah's 
death, another on Jeth 29th (May—June) to commemorate that of 
Chet Rém, and the third on Séwan 18th (July—August) in memory 
of one Malang Shah, of whom nothing appears to be known except 
that he was a friend of Mahbib Shéh. 


Cauasaza, see Chhabihwale. 


Cuwasiawi.e, a term applicd to the Khatri devotees of Shamjf. His Gandia 
Jét devotees are called Rang Rangita and his Chéndia Baloch worship. 
pers are styled Chhabala—both, though still Muhammadans, presenting 
offerings to his descendants. (For an account of the Hindu revival in the 
south-west Punjab under Bairdgi influences, by the Gosains Shdinji and 
his successor Ldélji, eee Census Rep., 1891, pp. 127-9, 


Cuuisri, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Cunipnas. Found along the whole length of the Chen4b and Ravi 
valleys, but far most numerous in Jhang, where they for the most 
part regard themselves as Réjputs, the Chhaddhars claim to be descended 
from R4ji Tur, Tanwar. ‘They say that they left their home in 
Réjputdna in the time of Muhammad of Ghor, and settled in Bahawalpur, 
where they were converted by Sher Shah of Uch. Thence they came to 
Jhang, where they founded an important colony and spread in smaller 
numbers up the Chenéb and Ravi. Steedman describes them as good 
agticulturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours, 
Mr. E. D, Maclagan spells the name Chaddrar, which is undoubtedly 
the correct form, and writes :— 

“The Chaddrars are Tanwdrs. Their chief tribes in the Sandal Bér 
are the Rajokes, Kamokes, Jappas, Lins, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Sajokes, etc. The Chaddrars of the Bér are said to have expanded 
from Dhéban, @ small rahna or encampment south-west of Khuriénwéla, 
The Iuins of Awdnwéla in the Bar say they have been there for seven 
generations. At Bajla rahna there is a separate class of Lins or 
Linas called Béla Lins, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as mullas”’. 


The following genealogy of the Chaddrars is given by a mirds? of the 
tribe in the H4fizabad tahsil :— 

Panda, 

, Gatien, 

Bhin, 
Batfsar. 
Mandlik, 
Tanwar, 
Anak, 

Fodh, 

Rah Ravilan, 


Chaddrar, 


Chaddrar ballads. 
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The same mirdsi also gave the following chdp or ballad regarding 


the great deeds of the Chaddrar :— 


Datér ugge Mir Braham, 

Parh lichar sunded ne : 

Tir phir tawdna hoed, 

Jia kul Tard pded ne ; 

Rajé khab bhald Ravilan, 

Jis Dillt Kot banded ne ; 
Dillt Kot bandhdé ne kaisd 

Jo khutba sachch parhded ne, 


Did jo maiddn ditto ne 


Chaddrar ndm dharded ne, 
Dhare ném te vaddhe agj6, 


Allah Nabé dehded ne, 
Baékim 4, hakumat kitt, 
Mulk sara kankéed ne, 
Chhattt Painti te Lundke 
Damra ghar dhoded ne, 


Bannhi hatth Nakodar lijé 


Diniar des niwded ne. 
Peihle ja Gugidne hatht, 


Phir Lahduy pauhnchded ne, 
Kharralé ndél pea jal jhagra, 
Takhto Kharral hatéed ne, 
Moddé de Chiniot leone, 


Zor changerd léed ne, 

Malik Macche Khén kuttho ne, 
Ragré rok rullded ne, 

Urdrpdr hukm Chaddrar dd, 


Sidla dt kurid bered ddl chikded ne, 
Ajjtin, Cha, Sulténa ydge 


Dégar rah ghalded ne, 
Vijjar, Vise ban chdye 


Sir chattr Nabi jhulded ne. 
Hambi nadi Chitréng vasée, 


Bakhra pird pded ne, 

Japred ne bhi rutbd chokhd, 
Daftar wdle karded ne. 
Dinglidn Bulghdn Bilochén, 
Mar Biloch vanjded ne, 

Chulhe te ral vandi de saphard, 


Sdr gardhi khded ne. 

Mirja Dhir hoed kureré : 

Baggd shih chirded ne. 

Nithar, Kali, Dalli, Mallté mani gawd: 
Jauro takht machded ne: 

Jithe satt shahid akatthe hoe, 


Uthe duddh pided ne, 


Is kul te détad Nira, 
Gahna, Jéni, Wachi, Iovéhim Haggdni. 


Jas Mir Eréhtm géed ne, 


Saith the Mirdef Ibrahim to the generous, 

He pronounces as follows :— 

‘Téuwér then became strong. 

From which family Téré was born ; 

R4j4& Ravilan was a fine hero. 

Who built the fort of Delhi; 

He built Delhi Fort 80 

That his name of 4 certainty was sounded 
in the Khutba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire), 

He fized the name of Chaddrar. 

Hig name was establiehed and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped God and his Prophet. 

A ruler came and ruled. 

The whole country called for help. 

Tho Chhattis-Paiotis and the Lin country, 

Carried rupees to the home of the Chad- 
drara, 

Wich only bolf a hand the Chaddrara took 
Nakodar 

And mado the Diniar-des do obeisance. 

Firet they went to Gagidoa ‘in the Bar) 
avd settled, 

Then they reached Lahore, 

When they quarrelled with the Kharrals, 

They atripped the Kharrals of their throne, 

With a push of the shoolder (ie., with 
certain amount of trouble) they took Chinfot, 

They used more force, 

They kiiled Malik Macche Kh&n, 

They harried and destroyed him, 

‘The Chaddrara were rulers on both sides 
of the river (Chen4b), 

They put the Sidle’ duughiers on rafts and 
dragged them away, 

They cleared a wide road of (i.¢, dig- 
persed) , 

Ajjiu, Ch4 and Sult4n the rebels, 

When Vijjar and Vise (Chaddrars) grew 
to wisdom 

Tho Prophet held his canopy over them, 

Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on the Chitrang 
nadi, 

And divided his share fully, 

The Jappae’ line waa also good, 

And separated off a share. 

They met the Bulgh4n Biloches, 

They beat and defeated the Biloches. 

They fed in common, but their share wag 
divided, 

They fought to their hearts’ content. 

Mirza, son of Dhfr, was a stalwart man: 

He strack tigers (with his swore), 

I sing of Nithar, Kalé, Dalli and Malla: 

They also held power: 

Where seven martyrs were together (i.e., 
among enemies), 

There they gave them milk to drink 
(killed thom), 

Of this family were the generous Nir, 

Gehna, J&ni, W4chu and Ibrdhim the 
Haqaénf, 

I, Ibréh{m, have sung this praise, 
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Tho Réjoke Chaddrars once got hold of a Mughal emperor, 
elephant and yoked it toa well at a place near Khuridnwala, stil] 
called the Héthi Theh. The following chap on the subject was given 
by the Mirdsi fagir at Shaikh Sibu :-— 


Malik Dadi bah chai, Malik Dadd (a Réjoke Chief) lifted his arm 

Indra Riya ris de, Indra Raja became envious, ; 

Vass baddal kdlea ! Rain, O black cloud! 

Hathi led ne khass Huy seized the elephant 

Mahdwat ne mared, And killed the mahaut, 

Héthi Akbar Baédshah de, It was an olephant of the emperor Aktar's 

Itthe chare dhdmni, Lahéur kamand, llere it grazed on dhaman grass, in Labore 
on sugur-cane, 

Raji ke Rajoke, The Rajokes, descendants of R&jd, 

Sundh vaddhke khuhe jutte ddnd, Cut off its trunk and yoked it to the well, 


Canaysu, Coaass0-pantai.—A sect which exhibits a curious combination of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders. It is said to 
have been founded by Chhajja, a bhagat of Lahore, who lived about the 
time of Aurangzeb.* His followers burn their dead, but do not throw the 
ashes into the Ganges ; they take them toa place called Parnaji, in Bundel- 
khand, where they bury them. ‘They believe in the divine mission of Mu- 
hammad, but have no social intercourse with the Muhammadans. One of 
their sacred places is Malka Hans, in the Pakpattan tahsil of Montgomery, 
where their mahant, Lachhman Das, lives, and their sacred book is kept 
in a kind of temple. It is called the Kul Jama Barup, is written in 
Bhasha, and its doctrines are based on a mixture of Hinduism and the 
Qurén. They also have adherents at Quabila Tibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vogetarians and teetotallers, 


Cauasni. A tribe of Jéts who claim descent from the royal race of the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmer. They came to Multén under Rao Kehar, a chief- 
tain of their own, and settled there. Kehar is a name of note in Bhatti 
annals, One Kehar was contemporary of the Khalifa-ul-Walid, a.. 
713.t He and his sons advanced the Bhatti kingdom of Jaisalmer. 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer in the sixteenth century, and his son 
conquered all the Multdén country up to the Indus. The Chhajrds 
marry their daughters to their own tribesmen only, but receive the 
daughters of other Jat tribes in marriage. 


Cuaasra, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén tahsil. 

Cauasu, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Cuna Kaine, a caste found in Spiti (from chha, ‘owner’ and khang, ‘ land’). 
But according to Sir James Lyall khang means ‘ house’ or ‘ household,’ 
not ‘land.’ Zing means land: cf. Chahzang. 

Cuuita, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Canatappdrs. A small community of some 10 houses in Delhi, who say that 
they came from the Mewét in Mughal times and that in the United 
Provinces they are known as Mujdwars.t Shaikhs Mujéwar and 
Qalandar were their ancestors, and so the Jatter’s descendants are 
called Qalandars. But this seems to be an absolute fable. That they 
came from the Mewét may be conceded, but, in spite of what they 





* Chbajjd’s chaubdra is a conspicuous edifice near the Divinity Schcol at Lahore, The 
local histories describe him as an Arora who worked miracles in that city, but not a8 
having founded a sect. Chhajji-panthi would appear to be a local term for the more 
general term ‘PaRnami’ (q.v,). 

Walid was Khal{fa from 705—15 a, p.: Elliot’s Hist, of India, I, p. 428. 
Ar. lit.* » neighbour.’ The word is ured in India to cerote an attendart at aghrine 
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say, it is probable that they are Hindu converts to Ial4m, and that ia 
their former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels, 
On the conversion of the Mewat their deities were overthrown, but the 
spirit of idolatory which remained, and is not yet quite extinct, set u 

Muhammadan pirs in their stead, and they found employment in dedi- 
cating themselves to these saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were ever really attached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
ure dedicated, viz., Khw4ja Moin-ud-Din of Ajmer, Badf-ud-Din 
or Madér Séhib,* or Saiyid Sél4r Masatd Ghazi, known as the 
‘Baélé Miyén.’ The Mujaéwars belonging to these shrines are of 
authenticated descent and ‘certainly ot higher status than the 
Cbhalapdérs, who derive their name from chhalap, the musical 
instrument which they carry and which is in itrelf a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Mujdwars may be taken 
asa mere attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of their saints, especially at Delhi, where they are to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of the approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. The anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the 1st to the 6th of Rajab, when thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there were no railways, people used to start 
on this journey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called ‘the month of 
Khwa4ja Moin-ud-Din.’ On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from the Mewat, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at the Qutb, 11 miles trom Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of Khwéja Qutb-ud-Din, the chicf disciple of the Ajmeri 
Khwéja) for three days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16th this great concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer. Kven now the journey is mostly performed on foot, 
though bullock carts are also employed, chiefly for the women. The 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire; trains of chhakras (country carts) which carry the 
thousands of women and children, singing to the accompaniment of 
drums, flutes and all kinds of instruments. A conspicuous feature of 
the procession is the red and green banners and fags, called chharidn 
(lit. ‘ sticks’), to which the three days’ gathering at the Qutb owes its 
name of the chharion ka mela or ‘fair of the flags’, which are 
more precisely called Khwaja ji ki chharién. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in the ceremonies connected with them 
the Chhalapdars are the principal actors, The flags look like so many 





* On the first day of Jamédi-ul-awal, also culled the month of Madar, when the banuers 
or chharidns of Mad&r were erected under the walls of Delhi the Chhalapdars, accom- 
panied by a band of drummers, used to appear with Madd4r’s banuer before the emperor 
in his court of private audience, and on thvir arrival he came out of the palace and his 
attendants used to give them trays of malidah, the Chhalapdérs in return placing a baddt 
or garland on the emperor’s body in memory of the Saint Madar, Prayers were then 
offered in the name of the saint and the malidah was doled out to all present. After this 
the king gave the Chhulapdére a slandard from the top of which hung a cloth called 
pharaira, embroidered with gold (called tdsh or tumdmi, etc.) to the loose ends of which 
were attached silver cups or katoras, This standard was given to the Chhalapddrs in order 
that it might be presented at the convent of Madar Séhib in the king's behalf. 
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standards, distinguishing the various bands and contingents which form 
the great Khwaja’s camp or laxshkar. They aro gaudily draped, have 
guilded tops, and are garlunded with flowers, which have peculiar 
names. ‘lhe cloth, and even fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to be not only sacred, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly suught after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to be worn by their children, if sick or 
otherwise in danger, in order to get them cured. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a procession headed by the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khwaja’s praises, till they reach 
one of these flags, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pice 
and cowries and sometimes even rupees, the whole being the por- 
quisite of the Chhalapdars, who are in proprietary charge of the sticks, 
A portion of the sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others prerent. 
Sometimes this ceremony is psrformed at the house of the child’s 
parents, in which case the Chhalapdar takes his stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of the child’s relatives and 
with great festivities. In some cases the ceremony of putting on the 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is repeated yearly 
during its minority, or until the term of years, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, has expired. 


For three days the scene at Qutb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumerable processions passing through 
the streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noise and rowdy- 
ism of the jumping Darweshes called Qalandars. In front of every 
shop and place where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Chhalapddrs, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with their feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,* while they are thus 
jumping, is— 

Mast Qalandar! Allah hi dega ! ! 

Tambe ka paisa! Allah hi dega!! 

Dudh malidah ! Allah hi dega ! ! 

Dham Qalandar! Dudh malidah!! Allah hi dega !!! 


and so on, 


“©O Darwesh free and drunk! God will give it! Copper coin! God 
will give it! Milk and malidah! God will give it! Jump Qalandar! 
God will give milk and malidah! (iit., a sweet dish).” 

This is repeated again and again until the shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives them something in cash or kind taking 
which they move on to jump before others, 


In all the songs sung by the Chhalapdars, and others generally, on this 
occasion the Khwaja’s praises are the principal theme. The following 
which forms the burden of a popular song is given here as a speci- 
men :— 


Mere dil daryio Khwija! Tere jhalare pe ligi hai bhir. “My bounti- 
ful river-like Khwaja! Look what a concourse of people (with eager 
prayers) has ussembled at thy jhalara,”t 








* Sung ine loud and emphatic voice, 
{ Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the Khwaja at Ajwer. 
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The second fair of flags is held in honour of Madar Séhib below the 
walls of the fort or red palace of Shah Jahénin Delhi. It is similar to 
the one described above, with this difference, that it is less attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur. One of 
the songs (or sohlds as they are called) sung by the Chhalapdérsa which 
refors to Madar Sabib is :—Let to chaloji balama Makkinpur ? In this 
sung a newly married girl implores her husband to take her with him to 
Makkinpur. These fairs are especially popular among the women, 


The third fair is held in honour of ‘ Balé Miyén’ Saiyid Sélér Masadd 
Gh4zi, who is said to have lost bis life in one of the early wars of the 
Musalméns with the idolatrous Hindus, He was young and about to 
be married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory, As 
in the cuse of the second fair, the chharian are erected under 
the walls of the Delhi Fort. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
Sélér runs:—Merd nit banra Sdlar bald! Bald mera gago nd: “M y 
bridegroom ever young, the young Sélér, why does he not awake ?” 


The Chhalapdars say they have no chaudhrt, but a panchdyat system 
is in vogue among them. A transgressor is punished with a fine of 10 or 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
the panchs. In extreme cases he is punished by temporary excom- 
munication. Marriages are confined to the community, The nikéh is 
in vogue, but the bride’s dower does not exceed the legal minimum 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as sachaq, chautht, etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of the other Delhi Muham- 
madans. Widow remarriage is vot unlawful, and a deceased brother’s 
widow may be taken in marriage. Some of the Chhalapdars’ songs are :— 


(1) Sung on the bridegroom's side:—Apne Harydle bane pe main 
chun chun warun gi kalydn! Mera jiwe bana! Apne Harydle bane pe 
main, etc. ‘I will pick the choicest flowers and sh6wer them upon my 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God! May he live long.” 


(2) Sung on the bride’s side :— Meri acchchi bano sohag banri ! “ My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride ! 


(8) Sung at a birth:-—Aye lal re tere hath men jhunjhuna. “O my 
pretty little baby, with a rattle (jhumphuna) in thy hand.” 


One of the ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. Itis called sath wansa or ‘ the 


custom of the 7th month.’ 


The Chhalapdars say that they also sing the praises of Saiyid Ahmad, 
surnamed Kabir. 


CuHAticar, a syn. for Bazigar, used in Sidlkot. 

Craamii, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Cunana, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multén. 
Cauins, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Maltén. 


Caaner, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Cuoaanaar, M, = Changar, q. v. 

Cunt, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Cunarera, ® synonym, rarely usod, for Chh4pegar or Chhimba, q. v, 
Cruatna, Chhatta, see Chatha. 


Canaqra, @ tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery and, as Jats 
(agricultural), in Amritsar. Probably identical with the Chatta. 


Cuuizana.—A term confined in the Punj4b to the Buddhists of Spiti, among 
whom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all the land-owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except Hesis and Lohdrs owns land, 
The Chhéizang are by nationality Tibetan, or as they call them- 
selves, Bhoti, and Chéhzang means tho land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Lad4kh, and Zanskdr are known as Chhdzang. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean all who speak Bhoti, 
just as Monpa means ‘the people that do not know,’ that is, the 
Hindus. 


Mr, A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus desoribed the 
tribal system in that country, where four grades of society aro re- 
cognised :— 


“ (i), Jo or Ts0.*—This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 
marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thakur of Léhul, or any family 
of equal importance in Ladakh or Tibet. 


(ii), Lonpo.—This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 
or as low as the Chhé-zang. Lonpo means ‘minister’ and 
is an hereditary title and office. Lohrag aud Da-tong-kar- 
po (Dhongruk4ra) are said to besynonyms for Lonpa. 

(iii). Chiat-zang—The word means ‘middle-class,’t  [‘ good 
position’] as opposed on the one hand to ‘ Tarap,’ or high- 
class, such as members of the family of the Nono of Spiti, 
and on the other to ‘ Marap,’ or ‘low class,’ which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, etc. 


(iv). Lobon.—The word means ‘ teacher,’ and is probably the des- 
cription given of himself by some wandering Tibetan 
pilgrim. There was some difficulty in ascertaining the 
‘caste’ of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1891. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as ‘‘ stones,” or articles of wearing apparel,t and the like. 


Tribal distinctions are recognized in Spiti, the chief being the 
following :—(1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-chhenpo, 





* See under Nono for the precise meaning of this term. Mr. Diack ulao added that the 
same name is borne by the lady whose marriage hae invested her husband with the title, 
but the feminine form is generally jo-jo, The chiliron of the union do not enjoy the title, 
Jo and Tso (Cho) are synonyms. This however is contradicted by later information from 
Spiti, (See under Jo.) 

{ Mr. Diack refers to the Census Report of 1881, § 662, and apparently accepts the 
derivation (given therein) fr, zang ‘land, chéh ‘owner, But ‘land’ = zhing, and 
‘owner’ is dagpo in Spiti, and the derivation appears to be untenable. 

} Using family names, probably, 
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(5) Hesir, and (6) Nyekpa.* Marriage is forbidden within the clan but 


one clan intermarries freely with another, A woman on marrying is 
considered to belong to her husband’s clan and the children of both 
gexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (rw’wa) are not 
local; members of each may be found in any village. ‘Iho members, 
phaibat, of the clan, wherever they may live, inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs, The Lon- 
chhen-pas and the Gyazhingpas are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability.’ More u 
to date information shows that Mr, Diack using (no doubt) a Léhula 
interpreter has confused Léihula and Spiti nomenclature: the true 
class distinctions are these— 


Ladékh. Léhul, Spiti, 
I,—Royal or noble ,,, ww -T(gyalrige) .. dJorigs .., . Nono, 
Tl,—Upper official class ww. =Tjerigs «. Lonrigs or Lon- Lonpo, 
chhenpo, 
TlJ.—Farmers or yeomen =... _b(mangrigs) ...- h(mangrigs) .,. Chhézang, 


All these threo classes are Nangpa or Chajang, ‘insiders. All 
below them are styled Pipas in Spiti, Chipas in Lébul, or Tolbeyriga 
in Ladékh, 


Mr. Francke describes the Spiti people as divided into three main 
classes: Nono, Chajang and Pira. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must menials providetheir own stems 
for the common huga, which in the upper part was used by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or commoner will carefully remove the stem from a nono’s 
(noble’s) pipe and ‘start’ it with his mouth. As a fact any one, except 
a pipa, May use an ordinary man’s pipe, and the nonos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it, 
The tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. Just as 
the Lahulas have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanets 
by caste, so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves on their caste rules, pretend to caste distinctions of 
their own. 


As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that the thing most 
necessary to ensure in the Buddhist world is that when a man dies 
there shall be somo one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to perform the last offices for each other are called 
phuspun (father-brotherhoods), as well as phaibat, as they are in 
theory of the same ru’wa,t as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 
have sprung the clans which are found in every grade of society, 
Such are the Stond-karpo, the Rumpu, the (b)Lonchhenpa or ‘ great 
ministere,’ the Khyung-biba, the (r)Gyansheba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhankar. Even the pipa class has clans, In marriage the 


* For an explanation of these Tibetan clan names see TIBETAN. 
} The word means ‘ bone’ and is pronounced rispa in Ladékh. 
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‘bone’ must be avoided, just as in Kulli and the Simla Gills the 
haddi ka ndtha is the exogamous limit. It almost goes without saying 
that the ‘ bone brethren’ or phaibat inherit in preference to any 


one 
outside the clan. 


Cunatar, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats found in Gujrat. Its eponym came 
from Uch, but his real name is unknown. As a child he visited his 
maternal grandfather’s house and was weighed against shces (chhatar) 
whence his nickname. 


Cnnecnaar, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Cagetar. A small clan of Jdts whose principal settlement is Chhelar in 
the N&rnaul tahsil of Nébha. They revere Bhagwan Das, a Hindu 
saint of Mukla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine, 
They avoid tobacco. 


Crarppar, (1) a section of the Muhi4l Brahmans ; (2) a sept of Kanets, who 
give their name to the Chhibrot pargana of Keonthal, to which State 
they migrated from Chittor in Rajputina with its founders. Cf. Balbir. 


Cautsf, Chhibi, syns. of Chhimbé. 


Cuaimps. The Chhimbd, Chhipi or Chhimpi, called Paungar or Charhoa in 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but he also turns 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste includes the Darzis 
or tailors, the Lildris or dyers, and the Dhobis: * also tho Chhapdgar.t 
By religion the Chhimbds are mainly Hindus and Muhammadans. 


The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country, and he is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly be distinguished 
from,the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour, he dyes in madder, but as 
arule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except when a washerman. In some places, though 
not in all, Chhd4pegar is used to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only, 


The Hindu Chhimbas are divided into two sub-castes, which may not 
intermarry, but may eat and smoke together.t These are the Tank 
and Rhilla, And in Patidla the Hindu Dhobis are said to form a third 
sub-caste.§ 


The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes :— 
At Pindlapur in the Deccan lived one Bamdeo, who one might enter- 
tained Krishna and Udhojj, but, as the latter was a leper, the villagers 
ejected them. They were in méyavi form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving Bimdeo and his wife asleep. Udhoji hid in a shell 
(sipz), and when Baémdeo went to wash clothes he found the shell and 
placed it in the sun. It produced the child Némdeo who was fostered 


a POE Se a a ee 
* shahpur. 
t See below, 
{In Patidla the Hindu Dhobi gots are not separately given, and it ia said that the Tank 
print cloth, while the Rhillas are tailors and the dhobis washermen, 
§ But in M4ler Kotla the Tank cluim to be of higher status than the Rhilla, and do 
not even eat or smoke with them. 
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by Baémdeo’s wifo. N&mdeo taught his son Tank, and Rhilla, his 
daughter’s son, the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* 

Territorially the Hindu Chhimbés have various divisions, e.g., in Sidlkot 
they are divided into the Lahori and Dogra  sub-castes, which are 
said not to intermarry and which have separate gots.t In Amritsar too 
is found w Lahori group, which is also called Chhapdgar or Nawandhi.t 
It is looked down upon by the other Chhimbis, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 
cow’s image of flour and shoot arrows at it. 


* The Lahori gots are :— 


1. Pharwain. 3. Takhtar, 
2. Bagrt: 4. Ded. 
The Dogra gots are :— 
1. Karakd. - §. Ruihania. 9. Chebhe. 
2. Panotra. 6. Pabe. 10. Bhumral, 
8. Dowathia. 7. Saragra. 11. Tanotra. 


4, Andh. 8. Bagri. 


The Hindu Chhimbds have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if the child bo a son, the mother wor- 
ships at a well to which she is taken 15 days after her confinement, accom- 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. ‘lhe mother does obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 


Hindu Chhimbds never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not make baris, and their women avoid wearing kdnch bracelets 
and the use of henna, 


The Hindu Chhimbds§ observe the ordinary Hindu rites, but N&mdeo, 
the famous bhagat, is their patron saint, for no better reason than that 
he was himself by castea Chhimbé. Accordingly they pay yearly 
visits to his dera at Ghamdn near Amritsar, and offer hima rupee and 
ndérial at weddings. Sikh Chhimbdés appear to favour the tenets of 
Guré R4m Rai. 


The Muhammadan Chhfmbds have several territorial divisions, e. g., 
in Patidla|] there are three, the Sirhindis (endogamous), the Deswals 
and Multdnis,{] who intermarry, as is also the case in Jind. In Gurgaon 
the Desi Chhimbds are said to be converts from the Tank and Rhilla 


*Butin the Maler Kotla version it is said that originally the Chhfmbdas were a 
homogeneous caste, until] Namdah (-deo) Chhimb4 took unto himself two wives, onv au 
Chhimb4 womun, the other of another caste. From the former sprang the Tank, from the 
latter the Rhilla. Hence the Tank assert their own superiority as they are pure 
Chh{mbas, while the Rhilla are not, 

} But the Bagri is found in both groups. 

t Nawandhi = of low degree. 

§ In Gurgéon Hindu Obhimbés, who are very superstitious, worship a Muhammadan's 
grave, real or supposed, calling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a cock in the Sayyid’s name 
or a dish of boiled rice at his grave, lest their domestic peace be distarbed. 

|| In this State the Muhammadan Dhobis are said to have tive sub-castes—Lahori, 
Sirhindi, Multan{, Purbia and Deswal. Of these the two latter only are found in the State. 
They do not intermarry, The Deswal sections are :—Gordy4, Chaubdn and Kanakwél—alt 
Rajput clans, 

] For soma of their sections see the Appendix. 
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sub-castes, while the Multdnis are of the Inroi clan which dwelt in tho 
Indus valley and tock to printing calico. 


In Leia the saint of the Chhimbds is Ali, the dyer, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Luqmaén and to have invented washing and dyeing, 
Belore beginning work thoy invoke him saying :—Fér ustad Lugman 
harim, hikmat dé bddshah, Ali rangrez, chard rahe deg ; 1. €., Luquén 
the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and Ali is 
the dyer. May his bounty endure for ever.’ 


* Most Muhammadan Chhimbds aro Sunnis, but in Karor some few are 
Shias. 
The Muhamniadan Chhimbas have a loose system of panchayats, and 
in Dera Ghazi Khan elders or mahtars are elected by the caste, 


The women of the Muhammadan Chhimb4s and Dhobfs wear no 
laung {nose-ring), nu ivory or glass bangles, or blue clothing. The 
Muhammadan Chhimbds will not make acharn or baria? and avoid 
building a double hearth. 


Cuain4, an agricultural clan found in Shdéhpur: also classed as Jat, (agricul- 
tural) in Amritsar. The Chhina are undoubtedly distinct from the Chima 
Jats of Sidlkot and Gujrénwéla, though the two tribes are frequently con- 
fused. That there are Chhina in Sidlkot appears from the fact that the 
town of Jémki in that District was founded by a Chhina J&ét who came 
from Sindh and retained the title of Jém, the Sindhi equivalent for 
Chaudhri. Yet if the Chhina spread up the Chendb into Sidlkot and the 
neighbouring Districts in large nuwbers, it is curious that they should 
not be found in the intermediate Districts through which they must have 
passed. The Chhina are also found in Miénwéli and in Bahéwalpur 
State. In the latter they aro mainly confined to the Minchindbéd 
kardari, opposite Pakpattan, and there have three septs, Téreka 
Mahramka and Azamka, which own land. Other septs are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives thom a common origin with the Wattus :— 

ea 


A 

Jay-Pal, Raj-Pal. 

Chhina, Walth. 
Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhina was converted to Islam by Bawa 
Farid-ud-Din of Pikpattan, The Chhinds are courageous and hard- 
working, but they are also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, fagirs or mérdsis, dreading the abuse of the latter. 
Though a small tribe in comparison with the Wattds they will not allow 
the latter to get the upper hand, and if they steal one buffalo from the 
Chhinas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Wat{us. 


Cuurns, fem. -an see Chhimba, P. Dicty., p. 225. 
CaaHoiina, w Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Cuaon, Cazonl, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Cuaogi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Cat, or Jutu: a synonym for Malléh, used in Hoshiarpur. 
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Cupn.—A Réjpit tribe confined, in the Punjab, to the northern portion 
of Gujrét under the Jammu Hills, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir State. It gave its name to 
the Chibhél, the hill country of Kashmir on the left bank of the 
Jhelum river along the MHazéra border, though it appears to no 
longer occupy those hills. The Chibh claim to be an_ offshoot, 
at least in the female line, of the Katoch of Kangra, and their eponym 
Chibh Chand is said to have left Kingra 14 centuries ago* and settled 
at Maghlora near Rhimbar in the Jammu Hills, receiving from Réja 
Sripat of Bhimbar his daughter’s hand, with part of his country as her 


dower.t 

The first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan was one Sir 
Sadi, who died a violent death in Aurangzeb’s reigu. He is 
still venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Chibh offer 
the scalp locks of their male children at his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child isnot considered atrue Chibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to eat meat. ; 

The Chibhs had at one time or another a very curious and _ interest- 
ing feudal organisation, survivals of which are still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to the throne of the Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by the rule of primogeniture, but younger sons had a 
right.to a share and so it would seem that the rdj was divided into four 
mandis—Mahlot, Bunddéla, Kahawalién and Rajal, and each of these 
great fiefs was held by a“ prince of the blood,” the eldest son being 
R4jé of Bhimbar. Hence the rdj always remained in the family of the 
Ghaniy4l Chibhs, descendants of Ghani Khan, grandson of Sh4di Khan, 
the ancestor of all the Muhammadan Chibhs, who is identified with the 
martyr Sar Sadi. 


The 147 also contained four strongholds, garhs, viz., Dewa, Butdlé, 
Ambari4l and Kadhdéla, These garhs were distinct from the mandis 
and were in charge of the Ghaghidl, descendants of Ghani Khan’s 
cousin. Their precise relation tothe mandis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to the Réj&; though their 
holders collected their own revenue and were independent in the 
management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the mandis and garhs may have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which were bestowed on younger sons: these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and were called dheris. The dheris again were classed 
as dheri ald, 1.e., a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dhert adnd 
or one which had no dependent villages. 


Accordingly the Chibhs are divided into three grades, Mandial, Garhidl 
and Dheridl, but now-a-days it is difficult to say who are Mandidl and 
who Garhi4l, though feeling still runs high on the point. Further 
the Ghanidls are all regarded as standing high, since they once held 
the rij, though some have now slender means, and they will not give 


* Tradition makes Chibh Chand's father, Nahar Chand, Rajé of Kangra, a contemporary 
. Taimir, but the Chibhé] (Jhibhél) was already known by that name to Taimar's his- 

orian, 

} A variant says that the Chibhs are of Peraian descent. Na'm&n, a descendaut of Déréh, 
son of Bahman, ruled Khur4s4n, and his descendant, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan and 
married Néhir Chand's daughter and their son was named Ahddér Chand, a Hindu. Hive 
descendant NShir Chand became Raja of Kangra, 
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daughters to others, Tho Samwélias, Mifnis and Malkénas are ala 
regarded as superior for unknown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek matches for their girls among the Sayyids or Gakkhars whom the 
admit to be their superiors. Lastly the Chibhs descended trom Shadi 
Khan have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms :-— 


1. Réapydl, descended from Rip Khan, 

2. Barwdna, from Bara Khén. 

3. Daphrdl, from Daphar Khan. 

4. Dhourdé), from Dhaur Khan. 

5. Darwoesdl, from Darwesh Khan. 

6. Jaskdl, from Jaisak Khén. 

7, Maindal, from Jalal Din, Kiés Din and Bhur4 Khén. 
8. Bérdnshéhia, from Béirdén Khan, 

9, Samwalid, 

10. Mifn4, Kom Muhammad Kh&n. 
11, Malkénd, 

12. Malkal, from Malik Kh&n. 

13. Ghaniydl, from Ghani Khén, 

14, Ghaghi4l, from Ghaghi Khan, 


Cuarvisi, an inhabitant of Childs, which is a canton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Kohistén, Its inaccessibility has given the Chilésts a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistan 
communities, ‘Though but somewhat recent converts to Islém they are 
more fanatieal than any other Dard community, and being Sunnis, every 
Shia who falls into their hands is put to death, without the usual alter- 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, the Chil4sis were notorious 
for slave-raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash- 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing and polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohist4n, is unknown in Chilés, Tradition says 
that the whole of Shink4ri was once ruled by a Hindu rdéjé, Chachai by 
name, from Childs, which, on his death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it isnow. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot and Matchuk, ended in the expulsion of the latter’s adhereuts, and 
the Boté are now the most prosperous family in the canton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Childs. Hach 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, jushteros, 
but they are the servants, rather than leaders, of those whom they re- 
present. The elders are mostly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the stgas or public 
meeting, whose decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a sigas, each appoints ajushtero, and after the general 
discussion, which is as open as that at a village stgas, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none but the representative jushteros are permitted 
to speak. The elders’ decisions about land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justice is administered by the mullahs, who profess to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, but who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strony in some villages. Murder is rare and is 
generally regarded as a tort to be avenged by the nearest relation. 
The blood feud is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Quréu.— 


Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 17 and 18, 
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Curtiss, a group of some 200 families, so called by their neighbours, but 
atyling themselves Galis, found scattered in the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohistén. Originally, aay their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
migrated to Swét and thence to the Indus in vain attempts to escape 
conversion to Islam. They ure looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as @ rule, the best land in the country. Probably an off- 
shoot of the Torw4lik, they doubtless derive their name from Chdhil,* 
the principal village in Torwdl: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
pp. 10, 69. 

Caiua.—One of the largost Jat tribesin the Punjéb. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Chima, a Chauh4n Réjput, fled from 
Delhi after the defeat of Rai Tandrat (Prithi R4j), by Muhammad of Ghor, 
first to KAngra in the Delhi District and then to Amritsar, where his 
son Choti Mal founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala-ud-din. 
His grandson was called Réna Kang, and the youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hinjra), was the ancestor of 
their present clans—Dogal, Mohtil, Nagéra and Chima. The Chima 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Séhi Jdts, and 
they are said to be served by Jogis instead of Brahmans, but now-a-days 
Bhania purohits are said to perform their ceremonics. They are a 
powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within the tribe as well as with thoir neighbours. ‘The bulk of the 
tribe embraced Islim in the times of Firoz Shth and Aurangzeb, but 
many retain their old customs. They are most numerous in Sidlkot, 
but hold 42 villages in Gujrdénwdla, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe takes its generic name from its young- 
est clan, and is descended from Dhol, a youngest son. 
Another genealogy is— 
Rai Tantra. 


Chott Mal, 
Chima (4th i descent), 
Audhan, Audhar. 
Révan, founded Chima. 


The Sialkot Pamphlet of 1866 makes them Somabansi Réjputs, 
claiming descent from Rama (sic) Ganj. {t also says they follow the 
chindavand rule of inheritance. 

Cama, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery. 

Cuimne, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Cutna, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

CuinA, see Chhina. 

Cuisu11.—The Chishtis are by origin one of the regular Muhammadan 
orders, They trace their foundation to one Abu Ishdq, ninth in 
succession from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, who migrating 


* But Chiliss also occurs as a proper name in Hurza: Ibid, p. 87. 
TSic: for Pithora, 
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from Asia Minor, settled at Chisht, a village in Khurdsdn and 
became the teacher of a large body of Musalmdns.* One of hig 
successors, Khwaja Muin-nd-din Chishti, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Ghids-ud-din Balban, settled in Ajmer 
and established the order in India. Elis khalifu or immediate successor 
was Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiér Kaki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Minér at Delhijt and his successor was the celebrated Babs 
Farid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at Pakpattanin Montgomery. 'The 
surname of this saint is said to be derived from the fact that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all he ate became sugar: if we may trust 
another story, he “ nourished himself by holding to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. ‘This miraculous but inexpensive 
provender is still presorved.” An immense fair is held at his shrine 
each year, and the object of overy pilgrim who attends is to get through 
the narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 5th 
Muharram, The saint is adored by Hindust as well as Musnlmans, 
and to be a disciple of Bibé Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishtf; and, again, the descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men who are found on the Sutle] in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the name of Chishtf, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religions order of the same name. 


Babé Farid had two disciples : one of these was Ali Ahmad surnamed 
Sdbir, whose shrine is at Piran Kaliar near Rurki, and whose followers 
are known as Sdbir Chishtis; the other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Niz4m-ud-din Aulia (1232-1324 a. p.), around whose tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Delhi, and 
whose disciples are known as Nizdmfs. 


The Chishtis in repeating the profession of faith lay a peculiar 
stress on the words Illalléhu, repeating these with great violence, and 
shaking atthe same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. The sect is said to be specially affected by Shias, and itis 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religious services. 
The members of the order are worked up by these religious songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently wear coloured clothes, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the bark of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in the 
Punjab aro the tomb of Nizdm-ud-din Aulia at Delhi, the khangah 
of Miran Bhik in Ambala, the shrine of Bébé Farid at P&ékpattan, and 
the khangdh of Hazrat Sulaimdn at Taunsa in Dera Ghdzi Khan. 


Tn Bahdwalpur the Chishti sect has in modern times shown great 
vitality. Shaikh Téj-ud-din Chishti was a grandson of Farfd-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded the village of Chishtién in 
that State. His shrine is also called Roz4 T4éj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Islim at his hands, especially the Sodhd and Rath, and this led 
to war with the Rajputs of Bikaner. The saint on going forth to battle 





* “Tho Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Muhammadan faqtrs founded by Banda Nawéz 
who is buried at Kalbargah.”—Punjué Census Report, 1881, Section 518, 

} See the interesting account of this saint given in the lato Mr. Carr Stephen's Archeology 
of Delhi, p. 174 seqq. Te is the patron saint of the Afghans, 

¢in Gurgaou the shriue of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti is mainly frequented by Hindus. 
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pitched a flag on top of his house and told his women-folk that as long as 
the Hag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag 
was accidentally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to 
swallow them up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant- 
ed and they were engulfed, only tho cdges of their shawls remaining 
outside. A tower was built on the spot and at it women still make vows, 
One of the women, however, a Bhatti by tribe, did not join in the prayer 
and was not engulfed, but made her escape. Hence the Chishtis do ot 
marry Bhatti women to this day. Near this shrine, at the tomb ot 
Khwdja Nar Muhammad, stood five large jand trees, called Panjin 
Pirdn de jaud, or the jand trees of the five pirs. Under their shade 
Bawa Nénak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. 
Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep alter offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 


The Chishti revival.—The decay of the movement headed by Béwa 
Farid Shakar-ganj had become marked, when Khwd4ja Nir Muhammad 
Qiblé-i-Alim, a Punwdr Réjput of the Kharral tribe, revived it. his 
saint was a disciple of Mauléna Fakhr-ud-din, Muhib-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had miraculous powers and once saved the sinking ship of one 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able to leave his body at will. Hu 
had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and shia he pre-deceased him, re-appeared in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Chishti 
sect marks an indigenous revival of Isl4m, under religious leaders 
of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families. Thus tho Baloch 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of the Chishti saints, but 
even the Sayyids of both branches recognize their authority. 


The four chief khalifas of Qiblé4-i-Alim were, Nar Muhammad II, of 
Héjipur or Ndrowdla, in tahsil Rdjanpur, Qézi Muhammad Adil, of 
Chaicharén Sharif, Héfiz Muhammad Jamél, Multéni, and Khwaja 
Muhammad Sulaimdn Khén, of Taunsa Sharif, in tahsil Sanghar. Khalifa 
Muhammad Agjl wasa Qoraishi and one of his descendants, Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded the religious tribe of that name. Muhammad 
Aqil’s shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Ranjit Singh conquered the 
Derdj4t, Khw4ja Khudé Bakbsh, Mahbab Iléhi, his descendant, settled 
at Chécharén Sharif, which may now be regarded as the head-quarter of 
the Bahd4walpur State religion. Muhammad Aqfl displayed many 
miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow ; so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, in order 
to conceal his sanctity. A cloth (lungt) which passed through his body is 
keptasarelictothisday. One of his khalifas was Maulvi Sultén Mahmud 
whose shrine is at Khan Bela. This saint was fond of missi, a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime; so these are offered 
at his shrine—a clear instance of anthropolatry—very similar are 
the offerings made to Birs. The Sitfis, or devotees of the Chishtia 
sect, have a number of songs (kdfis) which they consider the food of 
the soul. ‘heir principal poets are Budha Shih, Ghulém Shdh, » 


foe the story of the Sikh Guri Ram Rai given at section 32 of the Punjab Census Report, 
02, 
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Sindhi, and Khwdja Ghulim Farfd, late sajjada-nishin of Chécharén 
Sharff. The Chishtis, gonerally, are devoted to music. Outwardly tho 
followers of the sajjéda~nashins of Chichardn are distinguished by 4 
special hoad-dress, the Chd4chardn-waéla top, or hat, which is shaped 
like a mosque and is about 15 inches high, covering tho ears and 
neck. 


As a casto the Chishtis appear to be absorbing tho Nagqshbandis, many 
of the Qddrias and other Safi sects, especially in the south-east Punjab. 
Like tho Bodlas the Chishtis were till latoly wholly nomad. They take 
Réjput girls to wito. There is a saying—“ You can tell a Chishtf by 
his squint-eye ” ; but the origin of tho saying is unknown. 


Caitracurta-banst, one of the two classes of the Kdayasths gq. v., found in 


Northern India. 


Carrriu,* an inhabitant of the State of Chitrél. The Chitrélis are divided 


. 


into three classes—Adamzidas, Arbdbzddas and Faqir-Miskin. The 
first-named are divided into some 23 clans including the Karor, the 
family of the Mibtar of Chitril, whence it is also called Mihtari, Tho 
other Adamzada clans are— 


Khushwakté, J; Atam Bogé, Shighniye. 


Raza, Mazbée, Dachmané, 
Muhammad Begé. \ ft Mirasiye, Khoja, 
Sangalé. Khoshal Begé. Byuriye. 
Kushamadé, Khashé. Roshte. 
Khiniye, Muofiat Khiné. Kisrawe. 
Burushe, Bayike. 

Zundre or Ronos., Qabile. 


From the Rono§ families the wazirs are generally, but not always, 
chosen. The Ronos are most numerous in Yassin, Masttj and Chitrdl, 
and are found, though in decreasing numbers, as one goes eastward, in 
Nagar, Gilgit, Punyal, etc. In Nagar and Yassin they call themselves 
Hara or Haraiyo, in W4khén and Sarikul Khatbar-Khatar, and in Shigh- 
ndn Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they are held in great respect. 
Three principal traditions as to their origin exist, (1) that they descend- 
ed from Zin, Rono and Harai, the three sons of Simélik who ruled in 
Mastiij before the Shahrei dynasty of the Shins was éstablished ; (2) that 
they are of Arab descent, from Muhammad Hanifa, son of Ali; and 
(8) that they came from the ancient principality of Rdjauri, near Pinch, 
and are descended from three brothers, Sirang, Siring and Khangar 
Phutito. In appearance generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Chitral, with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not thickly bearded, and 
fairly developed features, some of them resemble high-class Rajputs in 
type. They give daughters to the ruling families, and the children of 





* Chitral, Chitrar or Chitlar, as it is also called, will be found described in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

f The Khushwakté were rulers of Mastij and conquered Yassin. Descendants of the 
tee and Khushwakté families are alike called Mihtarjao or Mibtarbak, i.e, sons of 

ihtars. 

{Called collectively Shah Sangale: descended from the common ancestor and founder 
of the Katori and Khushwakté families. 

§ Rono appears to be unquestionably the same word as Rand, the change from d to 0 
being very common. Philological speculation might suggest the following equivalents: 
Simalik = Siwalik; Zin = Jin, the aborigines of Sialkot; Khatar = Kshatriya, Khattri, 
or Khattar (in Rawalpindi). 
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such marriages can succeed to all the honours of the father’s family. They 
all give daughters to Sayyids, and the Zundre of Chitrél do not refuse 
them to the Pathdns of Dir. In their turn, however, they take wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkuns, and the children of such wives rank 
as Ronos and, if daughters, can marry into ruling families, Occasionally 
Rono women are given to Shins and Yeshkuns, but this is a penaity for 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class. Ruling 
families give daughters born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, but not 
those born of lawful wives.* 


The Arb&4bz4das and Faqir-Miskin are really one and the same, but 
the latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufficient to live on. 
The Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar Bél4, the Lut-kho and 
Arkari valleys and the main valley down to Drosh, are by class Fagir- 
Miskin. They call the country Kho also, and divide it into Tari-kho 
(Upper), Mal-kho (Lower) and Lut-kho (Great). They speak Kho-war, 
and are divided into classes such as the Toriye, Shire, Darkh4ne and 
Shohéne, but have no caste distinctions. The Yrpa#at are also classed 
as Fagir-Miskins, as are the KAtAso and Basaaiu Katirs, Dancanixs, 
Gasr, and Sith Posh—all broken tribes subject to Chitral. 


The Arbdbz4das are really well-to-do Faqir-Miskin who have been 
rewarded for services to the Mihtar. Coolies and ponies are furnished 
for his service by both these classes, the Adamzddas being exempt, and 
this corvée falls very heavily on them. 


The Ashima-dek (or more correctly Hashmat-diak), according to 
Biddulph, is a large class, ranking below the Zundré and comprising 
the following clans :— 


Atam Begé. Dashmanné. Zadimé, 

Bair4m Begé. Jikané. : ‘ M4jé6. 

Baiyeke. Kashé, of Kash, in Badakheh4n. Shaiké, 

Barshintak, Koshial Begé. Shighnie (of Shighn4n), 


The term Hashmat-diakt signifies food-giver, and this class is bound to 
supply the Mihtar and his retainers with 8 sheep and as many kharwdrs 
of wheat from each house whenever he passes through their villages, 
but it pays no other revenue. 


_In the valley below Chitrél, scattered among the villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They are 
called Ust4ds or “ artificers” and include Dartoche (carpenters), Dargere 
(wooden bowl makers), Kildle (potters), Doms (musicians), and Mochis 
(blacksmiths). The two latter rank below the rest and only intermarry 
among themselves. The other three intermarry without restriction 
inter se, and occasionally give daughters to the Faqfr-Miskin class, 
Ustéds are not found in Késhkér Bal4 or Lut-kho. 


The physical characteristics of the Chitrélis vary little. In appearance 
the men are light, active figures from 5’ 5” to 5’ 8” in height. Though 
well made they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular development, 


* It is unnecessary to point out the analogies presented by the social system in ChitrAl 
to that which prevails in Kingya, as desoribed by Sir James Lyall in his Settlement Report 
on that District, 

T From hashmat or ashmat, food, given to the Mihtar and his servants when they are 
travelling, by the Arb&bzfda claga, 
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presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the Tartar races, and 
despite their hardy, simple lives, they secm unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. ‘Their coustitutions also lack stamina and they succumb 
easily to disease or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Shins. In disposition tractable, good-tempered 
fond of merry-making, the Chitrélis are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the Arbébzdda class compares 
unfavourably with the older tribes, having been guilty of cruelties in war, 


The women are pleasing-looking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Khos of Faqir-Miskin status, however, are Indo-Aryans 
of a high type, not unlike the Shins of the Indus about Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Kurope. Their most 
striking feature is their large, beautiful eyes which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share the reputation of being expert 
thieves. They are also proud of their unusually fine hair. The Chitral 
women used to bein great demand in the slave markets of Kébul, 
Peshawar and Badakhshén. The fairest complexions are to be seen 
among the Barish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 


_ who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon, 


In Chitral, as in some of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of Islém. 


The usual dress in Chitrél, as in Yassin, Hunza, Négar, Sirikot, 
Wikhén, ete., is a loose woollen robe, for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of the same cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quilted edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When first put on the sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute folds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather are also worn. As in 
W5khén and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty turbans, not the 
rolled cap of Gilgit and Astor. The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the 
middle at the throat, and coming down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called peshawez, that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or tw necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, 
and a piece of carnelian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such as brown; but this 
kind of cap is now confined to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Chitr4li women of the better classes wear 
embroidered silk caps. Jn the Shin caste unmarried women are 


distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 


women. 


Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass buckles. Some of the buckles are very tastefully worked. A 
curious kind of cloth is sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the great vulture (G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down ie twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, but always have a 
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fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. They are only made in the 
houses of those in good circumstances. The pashm of the ibex is also 
in great demand for warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong 
goaty smell, 


When young the men shave the whole top of the head from the fore- 
head to the uape of the nock, the hair on both sides being allowed to 
grow long and gathered into a single large curl on each side of the 
neck, ‘he beard is kept shorn.* Youths of the better class only shave 
the top of the head for a breadth of two inéhes in front, tapering to half 
an inch behind. ‘Those who cannot boast long jocks dress their hair 
into numerous smal) cork-screw ringlets all round the head—an ancient 
Persian fashion.t On the upproach of middle age the whole head is 
shaved in orthodox Muhamuiadan fashion and the beard allowed to grow. 
The effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the waist is often ex- 
tremely picturesque. 


The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a prolonged 
absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasping each other, first on oue 
side and then on the other, hands ure joined and each kisses the other’s 
hand inturn, When the mecting is between two of unequal rank the 
inferior kisses the hand ot the superior and he in return kisses tho for- 
mer on the cheek—1in the ancient Persian fashion.t 


In Chitrél and Yassin, as in Shighnén, Badakhshin, Waikhdn, Gilgit 
and Hunza§ a chief’s visit to a chief is celebrated by thu kubah, an 
observance thus described by Biddulph :—‘On arrival, the visitor is con- 
ducted to the Shawaran,|| and the followers of both chiefs show their 
dexterity in firing at a mark set up ona tall pole, trom horseback, while 
galloping at speed. After this a bullock is led out befure the guest, 
who draws his sword and does his best to cut its head off at a single 
blow, or deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue.” 


In the Khowar tongue the term “ uncle” is applied to the brothers of 
both father and mother without distinction: but aunts on the mother’s 
side are styled “ mother’ which may point to polygamy asthe ancient 
custom of the Khos.4] Marriage of a widow with the husband’s brother 


is common, though not compulsory. 


Cases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men show more of 
the jealousy of their wives usual in vider Muhammadan communities. 
In case of adultery the injured husband has the right to slay the 
guilty couple when he finds them together, but should he slay the one 
and not the other he is held guilty of murder.** When conclusive 
proof is wanting in a trial before the wazir, guarantee is taken for the 





* These fashions have alao been adopted by the Baltis in Baltistan. 

t Biddulph cites Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, IV. 

T Biddulph cites Strabo, Bk. XV, Ch. 3, 20. 

§ In Négar it is customary to kill the buffalo with an arrow. 

|| Polo ground: so-called in Shine. In Chitrali it is called jindli. 
| Maulavi Ghulém Muhammad however notes that the mother's sister is called bias, 
** This is the rule in Sarikul aud Wakhbén as well as south of the Hindu Kush, 
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future by the accused placing his lips to the women’s breast, and 9 
sacred is the tie of fosterage thus created that it has never been known 
tq be broken. ‘I'he husband has however a right to both thoir lives,* 


The custom of fostorage is maintaincd among all the ruling families 
of the states of the Hindu Kush and its ties seem stronger than thosa of 
blood kinship. When a child is burn it is assigned to a foster-mother 
and brought up in hor house, so that frequently the fathor does not see it 
till it is six or seven years old.t The fortunes of the foster-mother’s family 
are unalterably bound up with those of the child and should exile be 
his lot they accompany him. Ou the other hand if he rises to influence 
his foster-fathor is generally his confidential adviser and his foster- 
brothers are employed on the most important missions. 


Friendship too is commonly cemented by the milk tie. If # woman 
dreams that she has adopted any one, or a man dreams that he has 
been adopted by any woman, the tie is created in the manner, 
already described as‘in vogue to make the woman tabu to the man, 
Not many years ago this custom was very common, though it is falling 
into disuse.t A young couple at marriage sometimes induce a friend 
to become their foster-father, and the tie is ratified when they oat 
together : both being seated opposite each other, the foster-father, 
seated between them, takes a piece of bread in each hand and 
crossing his arms puts the bread into their mouths, taking care 
to keep his right hand uppermost. Marriage between foster-kindred 
is regarded as incestuous. Among the Hashmat-diak the tie of fosterage 
is formed in a peculiar way, for in order to strengthen tribal unity it is 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every nursing mother 
of the clan. In consequence there is a constant interchange of children 
going on among the mothers, 


Polo is the national game and is called ghdal in Chitrdl where 
it is played in a special way. Shooting from horse-back at a gourd 
filled with ashes, or at «small ball, hung from a pole 30 feet high, 
is also practised. Dancing is the national amusement, several different 
steps being in vogue, each with its special air, Almost all these 
commence slowly, increasing in pace till the performer is bounding 
round the circle at topspeed. In Chitrél and Yassin the Hashmat-diak 
affect to despise dancing, but the rulers keep dancing-boys for 
their amusement. Singing is common and the Khowar songs, which 
are mostly amatory in character, show amore cultivated taste than 
those in the Shina tongue, the music of the language and the better 
rhythm of the verse entitling them to the first place in Dard poetry.§ 


The Chitrdlis are noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained 
many a victory over matchlocks. 





— 


* But if he does not kill them and intends to divorce his wife, or if his wife or daughter 
has been enticed away by some one, he can take as compensation some or all of the 
seducer's property. This form of divorce is called in Shin pito phare bdk, i.c.. words uttered 
while turning his back towards tbe assembly, as by turning his back he signifies his accept: 
ance of compensation, 

+ The Raj of Bashahr observes a simildr custom. 

¢ Milk from_a woman's breast is esteemed a sovereigh remedy for cataract and other 
eye-diseases. Its use establishes the milk-tie for eVer afterwarda, 


§ In Gilgit, Hunza and Nagar the songs are generally of a warlike nature and celebtate 
the deeds of dillerent princes, : 2 : 
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The Chitr4l calendar is computed by the solar year, commencing 
with the winter solstice; bat the months take their names from peou- 
liaritios of season or agricultural operations ; — 


1, Thingshal or Thhongshal (long) 7. Yogh (full). 


nights). 8. Mizho Was (middle). 
2. Phheting (extreme cold). 9. Poiydnéso (the end). 
3. Ariyén (wild duck). 10, Kholkremi (threshing), 
4, Shéhd4gh (black mark).* 11, Kishman (sowing). 
5, Boi (sparrows). 12. Chhanchori (leaf-falling), 
G6. Ronzak (trembling—of tho 


growing corn). 

The Muhammadan calendar is, however, coming into use, especially 
among tho Hashmat-diak class, The Muhammadan days of the week 
are used, but Friday is called Adinna. 

In Chitrél the new year festival is called Dashti. It corresponds 
to the Nost of Yasin, Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Ponydl, Astor and Gor, 
but no bonfires are lit as in those territories. t 

At the commencement of the wheat harvest the Phindik,§ as it is 
called in Chitral, is observed. The day having been fixed with reference 
to the state of the crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding 
ten days is spent in dancing on the shawaran. At dusk on the evening 
before the festival, a member of every household gathers a handful 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly, A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are roasted 
next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest operations are com- 
menced. As some crops are always more forward than others, and 
ready to be reaped betore the appointed day, no restriction is placed 
on their being cut; but to eat of the grain before the festival would 
provoke ill-luck and misfortune. 


Next comes the Jastandikdik || or ‘‘ devil-driving” which celebrates 
the completion of the harvest. When the last crop of the autumn 
has been gathered, it is necessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called mil is eaten, and 
the head of the household takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and firing 
till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly 
employed. The noxt day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark, 


A. festival called Binisik, “ seed-sowing ”—somewhat similar to the 
Chilli of Gilgit and the Thamer Bopan or “the Tham’s sowing” of 
Hunza and Négar—takes place in Chitrél; but the present ruling 





* In allusion to the earth's appearance when the snow melts. ; 

+ Nos means ‘ fattening,’ and alludes to the slaughtering of cattle which takes place. The 
first day is one of work, and is devoted in every household to dressing and storing 
the carcases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered, a few days previously, This is 
done by drying them in a particular way,so that they remain tit for food for several 
months. This is necessary because the pastures have become covered with snow and 
only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals alive through the winter. | a 

{In Childs and Dérel, too, no bonfires are in vogue at the Daikio, as this fes.ival is 
there called. ‘ 

§ Called Ganoni in Gilgit and Sh4gat in Wakhan, 

|| The Domenike or “ smoke-making "’ of Gilgit. 
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class having never identified themselves with their humbler eubjects, 
the ruler takes no part in it.* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi Ghulam Muhammad, author 
of The Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit :— 


“ At night a big goat called asirkhan at mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the Ré’s house anda feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rice and two of fluur, The baking of the bread was com. 
menced by an unmarried girl, on whom a gift (khillat) of a chddar ‘head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women took up her 
task. In former times a big loat, called bi ai tiki (the loaf of seed), of 
a maund of flour, was also cooked on a fire made of straw, and distri- 
buted, balf to a man of the Katchatat family, a fourth to the yarfa 
(the Réjé’s grain collector), and a fourth to the R4j4’s ploughmen, But 
on this occasion three loaves (two of 20 sers each and one of ten sers) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sers of flour, was given to 
the Katchata in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon. The local 
band played all through the night with dancing and einging. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barmas, etc., assembled at 
the R4’s house where a durbar was observed, 7.e., some ght, chilli leaves 
and seeds of the wild rue were placed on an iron pan, beneath which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoke, 
The bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches from the jungle, were then each given a khillat of a muslin 
turban. A khillat of a turban and a choga (cloak) was also given to 
Ghul4m, one of the Katchata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghz being given him to 
eat. According to custom while eating this he ought to have bellowed 
like an ox, but this rite was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
put ina leather bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
Ré’s field by about 11-30. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
Katchata, one man took the iron pan used in the Diban, and another 
took the two big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four sers of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate, Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of the procession 
had branches of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 


playing in front, started for the Ré’s field where the sowing was to be 
commenced, 


*In Yasin this festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The charvelu is mounted 
on a good horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihtar, In_ this way 
he is conducted tothe polo ground, where all seat themselves while the musie strikes 
up, and the tarangfah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen 
to him, such as either himself or his horse falling, itis regarded as a presage of miss 
fortune to the whole community, ond of speedy death to himself, In order to avert evil, 
he and his family observe thaday as a solemn fast. . 

+ A family of Gilgit, which in ancient times became such a source of danger to the chief 
of Gilgit, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant woman managing to 
escape towards Darel. After this the crops of Gilgit did not fourish for several years, and 
a danyél (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata family, and that until 
a man of that clan was brought there to commence the seed-sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great search the son of the woman who had escaped towards Darel was 
found and brought to Gilgit, On his return the crops gave a good outturn. 
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The Katchata then took from a leather bag one after the other 4 
handfuls of wheat, in each of which he mixed a masha of gold-duat, 
and gave them to R4j4 Ali Dad Khén, who threw the first handful 
towards the west, the second towards the east, the third to the 
north and the fourth to the south. Then the Ré himself ploughed 
three turos in his field with a pair of bullocks which were ready pn the 
spot. The wazir of Gilgit ought then to have ploughed three turns but 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey- 
beards of good family, with swords and shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance amid joyous cheers from the people. This 
dance is called achhush meaning ‘ prestige’ or ‘ pomp,’ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige Meanwhile & he-goxt was, according 
to custom, killed by a man of a Rono family. This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar, 1.e., ‘the goat of the deity of pomp ’ and ia sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of its feet were separated und two 
men, one with the head and the other with the two feet in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of the people. All the 
flesh of the goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goat, called the yadeni ai ayt, ze., 
‘the goat of the deity of drums,’ was then killed and given to the bands- 
men. The procession then started back to the Raja’s house where the 
feast cooked at night was served. The Rdjé had to give some bread 
to the motabars and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin; after that the people started for the ehawaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make merry. After polo the people again 
went to the R&’s house and dined there. The Katchata commenced 
ploughing his fields the same day, while the other zaminddrs did not 
commence work on their fields till the next day,”* 


Cronana, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Caonar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Caorini, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Mulcdn. 


* The corresponding Thomil festival of Punidl is thus described by the Maulavi :— 

“A very interesting ceremony mown as the Thomil used to be observed every year at 
Sher Killa, the seat of the Radja of Punial, before seed-sowing. On the day it was to be 
observed, the people visited the R4ja in his Fort and got from him 10 or 20 sers of dour, 4 
or 6 sers of ghi and one big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ght was placed. The preliminaries were observed in the Fort. All the persons present 
held in their hands a small branch of the holy juniper tree, and those possessing guns 
brought their weapons with them. From the gate of the Fort, the Raj4 attended by his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and cries, a band playing various 
war-tunes, The assembly then gathered in an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to the R4&jd who tasted one of them. The rest was then distributed among all 
present. After the feast prayer was mado for an abundant crop. The goat was then 
killed, and leaving the carcase behind, its head was brought before the assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the noso. 
The head was then placed at some distance as a target to be fired at. The firing was opened 
by the R4j4 who was followed by his motabars and any other who possessed fire-arma. 
Whosoever hit the head was liable to contribute a chalar of country wine, When this 
target practice was over, the assembly dispersed after a mati dance, which was given by a 
motabar of the R4jé, who used to present him with aturban. Inthe evening the goat's 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributed by those who had hit its head ia 
the day. Only the people of Sher Killa had the right to share in this merry-making, no 
one else from other villages of Punidl being even allowed to attend it. A few years ago 
this ceremony was discontigued, but it was revived this year (1910),” 
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Caoxar, Chhokar, a Gujar tribe, found in Karnal, where they have long been 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a chaubisi, 
or group of 24 villages, with Namaunda as their head-quarters. 


Cooxnia, a Mohammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Cronrya, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

CuoypRa, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Coorra, @ Khatri section. 

Cuosar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Cora, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Cnoria, one of the clans of the Pachddas (g. v.). They claim to be Chauhin 
R&jputs by descent from their eponym, Chotié. Most of them are 
Muhammadans and only a few Hindus, 


Crowan, Chowan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
CuucnrkAna, a clan of the Sidls. 
Cavndt, an agricultural clan found in Shahpar. 


Catnan, (? Chauhin) a sept of Baurias, claiming Chauhin descent, found 
in Ferozepur. They avoid the use of oil in lamps, and nse ghi instead. 
After the wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents’ home, and if 
in consequence of a quarrel with her hushand’s people she does do 
so, and dies in her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her husband in her stoad. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but even that does not remove the stigma, 


Cuonni.—The sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence, 
of the Punjab, whose name is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of Sudra.* It has many synonyms, but few of them are precisely 
the exact equivalent of Chuhré. Thus a Chamér is, probably by 
origin, a Chuhra who works in leather, but the Chaméars appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both the castes are placed in the 
same rank and lumped together in the popular phrase Chuhré-Chamér, 
just as Mochi-Julahé is used to denote collectively the two castes 
which bear those names. As a scavenger or rather as a ‘sweeper up 
of dust’? the Chuhré is termed khdk-rob. As a domestic he is 
ironicallyt styled Mihtar or ‘chieftain’: as a worker in leather 
heis called a Dhed (lit. ‘crow’), as a weaver he is styled Megh, 
at Jeast in Sidlkot, in which district the Meghs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separata caste: and as an executioner he is 
known as Jall4d. Further as a tanner the Chnhra is called a 
Khatik in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine he is known 
asa Hali. These two groups appeir to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Chuhré proper. The Khatiks 
have a sub-group called Basir. 


Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Chuhré on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Mazhabi, 





* Once Balmik, founder of the caste, arrived late at a feast given by a Bhegat and 
found only fragments of it left. These he devoured and earned the name of Chubraor 
‘one who eats leavings.’ 

+ But in Gurgaon mihtar is used as equivalent to chaudhri and the term may bo origin- 
ally free from any taint of irony, 
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while one who embraces Isl4m becomes a Musalli,* or in the south-west 
of the Punjab a Kurtana,t or he may ever aspire to be entitled Dindar : 
indeed in the villages of the Pachhdda Réjpiits of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dindér-Khdkrob and they follow Mubummadan 
observancea, being even admitted to smoke with othor Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, but not very correctly, as a synonym for Chubra. 

The Chuhrés’ relations to other castos vary considerably. They are 
distinctly superior to the Séusis, from whom alone they will not eat 
in Nébha. But in Gurgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Changars or Dhias, who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from the Dhdnak’s hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one, he Chuhrds are split up into 
various groups : 

Territorial. 

Deswéli—of the Gangutic plain. | Soturwaéla— of the riverain lands. 
Bagri—of the Great Indian Desert. | Jungalke—of the Jangal tract. 

Various other divisions exist, being recognised by the Chuhras them- 
selves if not by others. Such are :— 

1. Bélmiki. | 2. Lél-Begi. 

These two are really identical, Lil Beg having been Balwik’s disciple. 
Both terms are thus equivalent to ‘ disciples of Baélmik or Lél Beg.’ 

The gots of the Chuhrés are numerous and some are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus the Bohat, found in 
Gurgaon, claim to be Punwar Rajputs, and the Sérw4n, also of Gurgaon, 
to be Chauhéns. There is also a Chauhan got, south of the Sutlej. 


In Rohtak the Lohat also claim to be descendants of one Sénjhar 
Das, a Réjput, while the Baohdr say they are Punwdr Rdjputs from 
Dhéranagri in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with the Kayaths. These two gots do not intermarry with 
Changars, and lay stress on the neceasity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 16. .They regard Baélmik as God’s brother and revere him 
as their prophet with a Muhammadan ritual, reciting prayers (namdz) 
in @ line headed by an tmam, and prostrating themselves with the 
words :—Balmik kafi, Balik shaft, Balmik mw afi, bolo anomno wohi ek. 

The Pail-powdr got, in Rohtak, aleo claims Rajput origin, saying 
that a Réjput woman who was pregnant threw in her lot with the 
Chuhrés. Her son was called a Pail-powdr on account of her descent. 
This got reveres Guré Ndnak, does not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 


The original division, Dr. Youngson was informed, was into Liuté, 
Jhdée, and Téngré, the Luté being Manhds Rajput, wandering Dogris ; 
the Jhée, Dhdc or S&hi being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (seh); andthe ‘éngré being makers 
of winnowing-sieves, living in the desert, and named Téngré on account 
of their pride. Besides the three original divisions, there are Goriyé, 
so called from the fact that their founder was born in a tomb (gor). 





* Musalli may be defined asa Chuhta converted to Islim who has abandoned hardim 
food, eating only halal. The Musallis do not intermarry with the Chubyas, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

t Kurténa or Kotana is said to be derived from Hindi kora, ‘whip,’ and tanna ‘to 
atretch,’ and thus to mean ‘Hogger,’ because sweepers Were employed as executioners by 
Muhammadan rulers, 
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They hail from Delhi, The founder was Shdéh Jahdn’s son. He wag 
also called Kandaré, because he spoke harshly.* 

Next come: Pathdn, originally from Kabul, in Akbar’s time. There 
were three brothers, of whom Dhagénaé was the eldest. Thoy entered 
the country as fagirs, or pirs. Gil; trom Chakrari in Gujrénw4lé. A 
tree sheltcrod the first of the name in a time of rain: and in Dera 
Ghazi Khan tho section respocts bricks. Bhatti; from the Bér in 
Gujréowal’, Pindi Bhattidn, Dulla bemg thoir chief. Sakotré; in 
Akbar’s time Sahotré was thrown to the tigers, but the tigers did not 
injure him. In Dera Ghizi Khan the Sahotra section respects the 
lion, Soéni Bhunniir ; descendants of Raji Karn, the Brahman, who 
geve away )} maunds of gold overy day betore he ate bis food. 

Then follow Laddar; Kuoxan, who are said to avoid eating tho heart 
gta dead animal in Montgomery, while in Pera Ghdzi Khan thoy do not 
eat bharta or things roasted on tho fire ; Khonjé, Kaliéné, Ratti, Mathi, 
Bart, Momé (in ilaga Momé near Gondhal). The Momi are said to be 
descended from Bélmik. Hauns, Chapriban (in Khdik beyond Lahore, 
makers of wicker-work), Ghussir, Balhim, Labanté, Nahir. 

The Dam, the Chuhré, the Mirdsi, the Méchchi, the Jhiwar, and the 
Changar, are all of the same crigin. They claim to be indigenous in tho 
Sidlkot District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. __ 

In the time of the Pandavas and Kauravas there were four sons of 
Kanwar Brahmé, viz., Parabi, Pdarthé, Siddhré, and Prdshté, the last 
being also called Jhaumpré, from living ina junglo. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur Bég, Ail 
Malik, Lal Bég, Pir Chhoté, Balmik, Bélé. The following genealogical 
tree was given, but I presume it is a very uncertain one :— 

A GENEALOGY, 
Prashté, 
Kalak Das, and his wife Silawanti, 
Alif. 
Eightoen generationg, all jéngli, 


ye and his house. 


Bamrik, 


Bal 








* Another version (from Montgomery) is that Jhata, Jhaéba, Tingr& and Athw4l were 
four brothers, probably Muhammadans, Of these Jhata became a follower of Baba Farid, 
and his descendants, called Jhatas, continued to observe the Muhammadan law (i.e., did 
not become Chuhras). Jb4ba's and Tingra’s descendants worked as Chubras, and are 
kvown as Jhais (Chais) avd Tingrds, respectively. Of Athwal’s progeny some remained 
Mubammadans, while others became Chuhbras and are now known as Athwal Chabryas. 

The Jbdba (Jhai or Chai) section is closely associated with Multén. When that city 
was founded, tradition asserts that the king commenced to build a fort which collapsed 
as fast as it was built. The spot was held by the Jh4ba Bhangis, one of whom offered 
himself as the fort’s foundation-stone, and is said to be still standing in the Khb4ni Burj 
of the Fort, Some people regard this buy; asa place of pilgrimage, The Jhai—possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate name—was sacrificed to ensure victory in battle—Jhaye 
sandhi fateh wandi, which is explained to mean, if a living Chuhya be built into a thick 
wall of burnt brick before going to war, victory is assured, 

In Tarn Taran tahe{l, Amritsar District, Brahma’s son, Chuhra, had three sons, Lato, 
Jhaba, and a pichhlag named Tingru, from whom are descynded the 23 original sections of 
the caste, 
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Anotnus Gengatocy on Konsinima, 
Att. 


Patt 
adie aod wife Véshné, 

Saddé daaasjtvé and wife Govittri. 
Ghung and wife Surangiy4, 
piesa and wife Silé Sakat. 

Nil ‘oui and wife Gé Atm4 Dévf, 


Kanowsr Brahmé and wife Burhadji or Jaetrf. 


| | { 
states, Pdrab&, Bhérth4, Prdshta, also called Jhaumpré, let Incarnation, and wife Mansh Dévi. 
Ad Gopal and wife Bhilni, 


Sankéawar and wife Sadawant{, 2nd Incarnaticn, 


Unéeh Deota. Mugal Goséfn and wife Dhanwantt: 
Gaur Rikh and wife Naurangéé, 
Dayél Bikh and wife Manglén, 
Jol Bhigan and wife Pavittaran, 
Angash Deot& and wife Satwanti, 
Agganwar and wife Asn&. 
Sankh Pat or Santékh and wife Jéea Vartf, 3rd Incarnation. 
Bala ae and wife Sham Rap, 4th Incarnation, 
Bir Bamrik and wife Réjwant{, 6th Incarnation, 
Bal and wife Nau Chandrdn, 
‘gee Balé and wife Manaf, 6th Incarnation, 


B4lm{k and wife Mahén, 7th Incarnation , 


Ud Rikh. Budh Rikh and wife Salikéu. 
Marwar tide and wife Dayali. 
Nir shiaért and wife Asdwanti, 
Shém plrenah and wife Surgén, 8th Incarnation, 
Shém Barbarf and wife Lachhmi, 
Sri Rang Sh4m and wife Réjwanti. 
Sati and wife Salo, 
Shéh Safé and wife SAvdn, 
aes and wife Arfén, 
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| 
Pir Séval and wife Jafarén. 


Aad and wife Janatén,. uss. 
Ahir ‘resis and wife Sikidwati. 
Ghungar Bég and wife NasarAn, 
Baz Bég and wife Sadiqén. 
Baréhh{ Beg and wife Varaén, 
Lal se and wife Satil4n, 9th Incarnation, 
Bélé Sher (also aida Pir Jhéta, the wreatler) and wife Amélikdn, 10th Incarnation, 
Sad4 Béla a Kh4n and wife Roshanda, 
Pir pain and wife Nir Divénf. 
8h4h Siré and wife Guaséo, 


{ | ) 
Méhi Sh&h. Dargéhi Shah. Shéh Akblas and wife Lachhnf, 
| 








| l | 
Ghaoité Shah. Yira Sh4h. Sévaé Sh4h and wife Saraf, 
I 

| | 1 
Sarém Shéh, saa! Sbéh, oe Arif Lash, 

| 
Karam Sh4h. Langar Shéh | I mal | 

4 | Zabardast Sh4h, Chugatté Murdéd 
Fazl Shah. Mohammed | Shah, Shéh. 

Shéh. i tol | 
*Karfm *Qutab loro 

Falel Shih. Qasim Sh&b, Shah, Shab, Rahm Shah. Umer Shih, 


| 
| ! 
*Sard4r Sh4h. *Sultén Sh4h, 


eee ys Sen 
I t | 
Fath Shah. *Bahddur Sh&h, *NAdir Shah, 





| | 
Jawabir Shéh, Bar& Shéh. 
| 
Alim Sh4h, *Jamiat Sh4h, 


*Alif Shah. *Gauhar Shéh, 
B6lé is a name given to the leaders, 





Bret has i 
A THIRD GENEALOGY FaomM (MALER ee pe ene *Babta peal 

Ak4l Purakh (i,e,, God). 
Mahddeo Sri Mah4réj, 

Bikhi Dee, 

Rikhi Deo, 

ainsi 
Sahad Rikh. 
Sandokh Rikh, 


Bélmik or Bélnik, 





* Presenc representatives, 
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4 rovatnh Geweatoay. 


i146 Shah Santokh Rikh dé, 
ee Rikh Bhardp Dit Ruth dé, 
Shardp Dit Rikh Ainak dd, 
Aindk Rikhé dé, 
Rikht Bikht dd, 
Bikht Mahddev dd, 
Mahdddv Bhagwan Aut Khandé do, 
Aut Khandé Alakh Purkh dd, 
Alakh Purkh Sakt dd, 
Bakt Agam dé 


Balé Shéh is son of Santékh Rikh, 

Santékh Rikh is son of Sharép Dit Rikh, 
Sharap Dit Rikh is sou of Aindk, 

Ainék is son of ltikhf, 

Rikhi is son of Bikhf, 

Bikb{ is son of Mahédér, 

Mahadév or Shiv is son of Aut Kbanda, 

Aut Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Almighty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.* 


Another version is that Bhérthé, Sadharé, Parétné and Purba were 


four Brahman brothers, and when 
youngest, drag away the carcase, 


their cow died they made Purba, the 


first promising to help him in his task, 


but eventually out-casting him for doing it. In Dera Ghazi Khén 


Urga, Bhdrga, Sidhra and Frést4, 


also called Chhaumpra, are given as 


the four brothers, and the following verses are current :— 


(s) Allah chitthé ghallé hai, sab khol bidn, 
Ithé gid. manké hun, kitn karin abhmdan? 
Gokhrt té aike sabs kardt arydn. 


Asén Brahman janam dé gal jamé tanydn, 


God sent a letter, setting forth all things: 

‘Hereunto you submitted, why do you repine 

The cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead, 

That ‘we are Brahmans by birth,” ye who 
wear the jaméf tied with strings.’ 


The last couplet is also given thus :— 


Gckhré uté daké kardé arydn, . 
Asin Brahman janam dé gal jamé tanydan. 


‘They are all arguing over the cow :— 
(Saying) ‘‘ We ate Brahmans by birth, though 
we wear the jdmd fastened with tags."' 


Further these two verses are sometimes added :— 


Ute charkhane doréli larydn, 
Rabbd ! Sade bha di gallén mushkil banidn. 
(ti) Alaf Alléh nin ydd kar bandidn we dhun 
surjanhdr, 
Chugdt chardt gokhrt ho pat murdard, 
Hue deote akathe jake karin pukdrd, 
Tusin Brahman zdt de ki bangat bhard, 


Tusdde pichhon kaun hai jisdéd magsad 
bhard, 

Sade pichhim Chhaumpré jisdd magsad 
bhard, 

Hukm hogid Chhaumpre ‘jd saté murddra,' 


Usne ae charhdt, gokhrt ja pdt pichh- 
ward. 
Ayé gokhrt satke kahe : ‘dio bachan hamdrd,’ 


Chaukion sddion dir ho tera nich utard. 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 
O Lord! ‘ We are in great distress.’ 


‘Remember God, O Mant Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind ! 

The cow fell dead while grazing. 

The gods assembled and exclaimed :— 

“Ye are Brahmans by caste, yet in what 
distress are ye fallen! 

Who is there among ye, of high purpose P'"’ 


“ Chaumpra is of us and his purpose is high,” 


Chaumpr4 was bidden to cast away the 
carcase, 

He drew his bow and the cow was thrown far 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said :—“ Now fulfil your promise.” 

(But they said :—) “ Begone from our hearths, 
thou art now an out-caste,” 


The following stanza is also current in Dera Ghézi Khén :— 
(tii) Tin, Séhib, ghar Béhmandn meré janam Thou, God, hast given me birth in a Brahman’s 


deot, 
Khake sénpal pid, ekd thali raséé, 


Chaumprd age Rab de kare rajot :— 
Ehabran ghallin toydtdn, ho minh dharot, 


Meré janam dio nich ghar men, sun bande 
nawdazd, 


house, 

I was brought up with others, eating together 
with them in the s.me dish. 

Chaumpra prays tviore God :— 

‘Thou hast sent me tidings from afar—now 
come before me. 

Thou hast given me birth in a low house, hear 
me, my Lord. 


* Of. the eonedoey given at p. 630 of The Legends of the Punjab, Vol. III, 
(V) 


T The jdmé is the 


ug over-garment, fastened with tags instead of baltons 
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Nale ummat bakhsh, ndle bakheh jandsd. Grant me followers and grant me funeral 
prayers—(or 
Forgive my followers and also forgive us for 
not having funeral prayers), 
Hindi nere dwan na dewen, Musalmdn na The Hindus do uot allow us to come near 
parhen jandsd. them, and Muhammadans will not read our 
funerai prayers, 
Mert kaun siffdt bharegd, sun gharib-nawdzd, Who will bear me up—hearken! O Lord!' 
Allah dkhe Chaumprid tin ho sydnd, God says: ‘Chaumpra! be wise! 
Do mazhab de nim dé main darydd vagand. I will make two rivers to flow of the things 
which are forbidden by the two religions 
(i.e., one of the carcuses of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 


Pur yannat bandkd sahmnd vikhand, I will make heaven across them and show it to 
you. 
Ram te Rahim ne chhip chhip dahnd (7?) Ram (Hindus) and Rahim (Mubammadans) 


will conceal themselves, 
Sawd neze din lakar ha’t dézakh dhdnd. A great tire will be burnt in hell at about 10 am, 
(i.e, when the sun is 14 bamboo high). 
Alléh dkhe Chaumprid ummat teri nin vich God says: ‘Chaumpré, now will I send thy 
Jannat pahinchind, followers to Heaven,’ 
Allah chitthi likht he, hath Chaumpre phardt. God has written a letter and given it in the 
hands of Chaumpré :— 
Tunht isho satnd jf taindn di, ‘Thou hast to carry out this carcase—it is your 
fate.’ 
OrIaINns. 

Various legends have been invented to explain the origins of the 
Chuhra caste as awholo and of its different groups. Most of these 
catry its history back to Bélmik as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint. Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of Balmik. 


One legend avers that Bélmik used to sweep Bhagwan’s courtyard, 
and that the god gave him a robe, which he did not put on but buried 
ina pit. When asked by Bhagwén why he did not wear it, Balmik 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took to Bhagwan. 
The god directed him to rear the boy, who was named Ldl Beg. 


Bélmik is said to mean, ‘born of the balnz,’ or serpent’s hole. 
Baélmik was a Bhil, arace of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers passing through the forest. One day seven Rishis journeyed 
by, and when Balmik attacked them, they asked him why he did so, as 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that he had vowed to kill 
all whom he found in the forest. ‘I'he Rishis then enquired if he had 
friends to assist him if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. Baélmik then told the Rishis he was friendlcss, and they 
urged him to give up his evil ways, and to repeat ‘mard, mara,’ 
continuously. But rapidly recited ‘mard, mard’ sounds like ‘Rém, 
Rém, and as he thus repeated God’s name, his sins were forgiven him. 
By the end of 12 years his body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being decomposed. Once more the seven Rishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repeating ‘Ram, Ram,’ under a cover- 
ing of clay. This they removed, and, having re-clothed his bones with 
flesh, called him Bélmik, as one who had come out of a serpent’s hole. 


1. Tasos anp TotEms. 


The Gil will not eat batdiin, the egg-plant (bhatd bart): the Lité do. 
not eat hare or rabbit : the Kanaré (?) abstain from cloves: the Sabétré 
refuse to look on a tiger; at marriages, however, they make the image 
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of a tigor which the women worship: the Bhatti will not sit on a bench 
of boards or bricks: no Chuhré will eat seh, or hedgehog. 


-The Sérwin Chuhras do not dye cloth with kasumba, eaffron, and 
will only vse thatch for their roofs, In the Bawal nizamat of N&bha 
they also wear no gold ornaments, thinking this tabu to be imposed 
on them by their sati. In Dera Ghézi Khan the different sections 
reverence difforent animals, t.e., the Salidtd respect the lion, the 
Athwal or Uthwai the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gil, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the Sindhu muhin or got respects indigo: the 
Kandiéra respects the horned rat ; while the Khokhar got is said to avoid 
eating bharta, 1.e., anything roasted on a fire.* The Khokhar got is 
also said to abstain from the flesh of dead wnimals as well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Chuhrds will eat. 


The flesh of the hare is also avoided by Chuhras generally—a tabu 
explained by the following legend :—Onoce a Chubra by chance killed 
a calf, and hid it under a basket, but its owner tracked it to the 
Chuhra’s house. ‘lhe Chuhra declared that the basket contuined a 
hare, and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a hare—so from that time all the Chuhras have given up eatin 
hare. Some, however, do not abide by this rule. In Kéngra it is said 
that once a hare sought Bélmik’s protectiun, and thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidance of lare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhdim Jahénién of Sher Shdh, those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. Iu Dera Ghézi Khan the 
current legend is that once Baélé Shah, the ancestor of the Chuhras, 
and Mullah Nar, the Mirdsf, were in God's dargdh, or court. The 

- latter asked Bal4 Shéh not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel arose and 
bélé Shéh struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
Mulléh Nir appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness—so 
now the sweepers do not eat hare’s flesh. In Gurgdon, however, the 
prohibition is said to be contined to the Sus Gvhar got, or, according to 
another account, to the Balgher got. In Méler Kotla it is confined to the 
Suhota got. About Leiah, women are said to eat the hare, but not men, 


2. Goverrnine Bopy. 


Their representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Panch, Panchdéyat, the members of which are chosen by the people, 
and the head of which, 7.e., the Pir Panch or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpazch too, 
i.e, the most troublesome wember of the panch! The office of the 
pir panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary. 
If the pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken 
by a sarbardh, or substitute, for the time being. The painch settles 
disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce; it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders 
by excommunication, hukka pani band, and also by imposing fines 
of 20, 40, 100 rupees, or even more. The punishment of excommuni- 
cation, of being barédari sé judd, is a heavy ono, pointing to the fast 
that the people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, 








* This seems impossible, Bharthd is possibly intended, It is @ _Preparation of the 
brinjal (batdvin) made by roasting it in bot ashes: Maya Singh's Panjabi Dictionary: &, v. 
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are amenable to the rules of their society by reason of sanctions 
affecting their standing in tho society. All over the Punjab the 
dearest thing toa PanjAébi is his ’zzat,2.e., the estimation in which 
he is held by his fellows. In the south-east of the Province the 
Chuhras have chabitras or places of assembly at soveral towns, such 
as Hansi, Hissdér, Barwala, Sirsa and Bhiwéni. Each chabitra is under 
a chaudhri, who in Gurgaon is styled mihtar. The chaudhris preside 
over panchdyats at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as mukhias or spokesmen. In Ndbha the chaudhris are 
indeed said to exercise supreme authority in caste disputes. 


3. Rubus or INTERMARRIAGE. 


They do not marry within their own section, but they take wives 
from all the other divisions, Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed. ‘l'wo wives are allowed ; the former of whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges, The 
wives live together in the same house. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 


Marriages are arranged by tho nai (barber), the chhimbd (washerman), 
and the mirist (village bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, cxcept when the woman is a widow, 
or independent of her parents. Girls are never asked whom they will 
nurry, or if they are willing to marry. They would not give an ex- 
pression of their wishes, as they say, sharm ké maré, for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 


A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being 
settled by the two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
off in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after marriage by a regular “ writing of 
divorcement.” Divorced wives marry again. Children of different 
motkers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 


Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder 
brother may marry a younger brother, and the widow of a youoger 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes her children with her. 


4, Foon. 

It is difficult to say precisely what animals the Chuhras really avoid, 
and probably the prohibitions against eating any particular animal are 
loose, varying from place to place and under the preesure of circum- 
stances. Chuhras in Gujrdt will eat dead animals, t.e., those which 
have died a natural death :* also the sahna (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not the jackal, fox, goh (lizard), or tortoise: yet one group lives chiefly 
on the tortoise and is called kuchemdnda. Hence the Chuhras are 
superior to the Sdénsis who eat jackals, etc., and interior to the Musallis 
who have given up eating the flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In Sidlkot the Chuhrds are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
flesh allowable to Muhammadans, but they may eat hardm flesh as well 
as halal. 


*Tbus in Montgomery it is said all Chuhyas, except the Khokhars, will eat the Aesh of 
dead animals 
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II—DOMESTIC CEREMONIES. 
Brretu aNp PrEGNaNcy. 


[In accouchement the woman sits, with one woman on each side of her 
and one behind her. The dai, or midwife, sits in front. No seat - 
used, When the child is born the midwife places her head on the 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and 
hands presses (dabdtt) the whole body. The ddi and women relations 
attend during and after confinement. 


As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of shéirin, or 
acacia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symboljses joy and bleas- 
ing, mubdrikbidi. The leaves of the akk, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, born after two girls, they put tho boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift the child through 
the roof, while the nurse says:—Z'rikhal ki dhar 4-gat, i.e., ‘ the third 
time thrives.’ Gur is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner, to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 21 days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 


ADOPTION. 
Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies, 
INITIATION. 


A wan of any other caste can be admitted into the Chuhra caste after 
the fullowing initiatory rite has been performed :—The would-be convert 
asks the Chuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all the 
Chuhras assemble at the thin of Bélmik. At the time and date appointed 
the dhdédhis of Bélmik go there, prostrate themselves and sing praises 
to God and Bélmik, with accompaniments on the rabina and dotdra. 
The khidmatgdr, or attendant at the shrine, lights a jot, or large lamp 
filled with ght and gogal at the candidate’s cost, as well five ordinary 
lamps filled with ght. He also prepares churmda of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate’s means, with ghi and gur in the 
name of God and Balmik; boiling, too, 1} sers of rice in an iron pan 
in the name of B4lm{k’s orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front. of the than in Dera Ghazi, the Chuhras assembled say :— 

Sthahe! Bali didn karin kardhian, le awin than de age, 
Jo koi mane taint nal sidag de usnu har shakha phal lage, 
Awen dekh nahin bhulna oh roze bage, 

Teri matti da buki mama dhar dargah de age. 

Baki ute main devén bratén jiwen banayan din te ratan. 
Bolo momno ‘ 6k sach paun dhani,’ 


“Make halwa, O Sihéhas (Chubrds) in Bali’s honour, and bring it 
before his shrine, 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

A handful of his (or thy) earth is acceptable to the Almighty. 

I will bring thee offerings on a camel’s back as often as day 
follows night, 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Master of 
the Winds.” 
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The candidate is then admitted into the caste. He is made to oat 
a little chiirma and rice out of the kardhi, drink some water and 
smoke. ‘The rest of the chirmd is distributed among the other Chuhres 
and he is declared a member of the caste. 


In Rohtak Bdélmiki sweepers admit a man of any caste into the 
Chuhr4 ranks, except a Dhénak, a Sd4nsi or a Dhia. The recruit ig 
merely required to prepare 1} sers of malida and, alter placing it under 
Bélmik’s banner, worship the saint. The followers of Nanak admit 
converts of every caste into their ranks. 


In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and is thua de 
scribed :— 


Over a rectangular pit is put a charpdt, and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Chuhrds sit on the ehdrpdi. Hach bathes 
in turn, clearing his nose and spitting,* so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to the maninthe pit. He is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the charpdt. After this all the Chuhrés wash his body and eat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 


An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Gurgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smoke and eat with the Chuhrds, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 


BrErrRorHal. 


When a betrothal takes place, the /égi, the marriage functionary and 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy’s parents, taking with him 
sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose of his visit, 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes. Ifthe people are very poor they intimate to 
the légt how much he should take out of the heap. Returning to the 
house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy, bis 
prospects, circumstances, and so on, 


A légi now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and 
jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban (pagri) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere 
monies is where the turban is given to the légi before witnesses. 


In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the lagi to 
say that it is time for the marriage. If the parents of the boy find it 
convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct the lagi to 
ask the other house to send-a nishin, bahdcha, bahord, which is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdsi, one to the ndt, and the third to 
the chuhraé who lights the fire. There is gur also in the basket contain- 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. 
The ldgt receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the 
bahécha has been accepted. Then a tréwar, a present of seven garments, 
is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white phulkart (embroi- 


* Chubrés think that the dirt of their own bodies purifies others and they so remove 
it with their own hands. If a man follows their occupation but does not undergo the 
ordeal described above they do not treat him as a Chubra or effect any relationship 
with bim, 
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dered shawl), a chdb or chép (a red cotton shaw! with a silk embroidered 
edge), a chdli (bodice), 8 kurtd (jacket), a dartdi (narrow ailk cloth), a 
lungi or sdya (a check cloth or petticoat), two pagris (turbans) and one 
chédar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bird, and three 
silver ones called allian, and gétd, or gold and silver lace, with the figure 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to the boy’s residence, where the garments sre spread out on a 
bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
The ligt takes with him also gur, patdssé (sweets), and a rupee as ropnd, 
which he gives to the bridegroom. ‘This répndé way be seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy’s hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before the Idgi, of which he 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. Hethen says that 
such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding and goes back to tell 
the bride’s friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy’s sister and mother. 


Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call mdi 
pind, that is, they take ghungnidéi (wheat roasted in the husk) to the 
quantity of five or six parépi, which they put in the boy’s lap. This he 
distributes with gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is anointed with oil as 
many times as there are days before the marriage, and a song is sung 
by his friends. 


The ndi anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the flour of wheat and barley, kachur (a drug), khardal 
(white mustard), chathal charild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called batnd. 


When the boy is taken off the basket they bind a gind (ornament) 
or kangna (bracelet) on his wrist, which consists of an iron ring, @ 
cowrie, and a manka (string) of kach (glass) beads. They put a knife 
into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends; only she 
puts on a kangné (wrist ornament) or chwri (bracelet of iron), instead 
of taking a knife in her hand. 


Betrothal takes place at any time from five-years of age and upward, 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
recovers it. 


When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy’s home on a Wednesday, the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This is called mél. 


The bharjdz, or some other relative, with his wife, goes to the well 
for a jar of water, which they carry between them. With this water 
the nat washes the bridegroom on a basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. Seven chapnidi (unburnt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These he breaks with his feet. His uncle on 
the mother’s side gives him a cow, etc., and the bride’s uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on his new clothes, the old 
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ones being appropriated by the ndz. After his uncles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. , 


He is then dressed on a rug after his bath; the sdfé or turban ig 
placed on his head, over which the sehrd, or garland of Aowers, ix 
thrown and saffron is sprinkled on his clothes. , 


A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say, Jagat parwin supri * 
dharm, Ikétr sau rupaia ghar da; “ According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, We lay before you 101 rupees of our own 
house.” 


Then into the tray is put the tambel or néundrda, ¢.e., the contribution 
given by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival, At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Néundra is given in the girl’y 
home as well. This custom of giving at each otler’s wedding is a 
very binding one. Whoever receives néwndra from his guests must 
pay back in néwndra one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 


The party now gets ready to go tothe bride’s home. The bridegroom 
is seated on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied 
by the surbahld, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the same animal. On their way they give a rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. Thisis for the poor. Fireworks blaze as 
they proceed, while the drums and other ncisy instruments of musio 
announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been made by the fireworks-man, 
This last-named individual gets money also on the way—a rupee or 
so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village come out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if they had made prisoners of them all. 


Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the village they rest in @ garden, or go to the 
ddvd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinner is being prepared. A 
large tray is brought out (changer ldl) with sugar in it. The ldgis put 
some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest being divided among the 
guests. The sarbahid, or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. The two parties 
meet and salute one another. The bride’s father gives a cow or @ 
buffalo, but if he is poor he gives a rupee,,which the méirdsi, or village 
bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
(kuddan) placed across the path by the mehtars, or dg bdlnéwdle, (fire- 
lighters). They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed, 
They reach another gate formed by a red cloth held by women. This 
is chunnt. The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
machhi, or jhiwar (water-carrier), brings a vessel of water, and says, 
“ Méré kumbd da lag deo, Give the price of my earthen water Jar. 
He also receives a rupee. 


The marriage party now dine, while the women of the marriage 
party BlNg. 
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While the party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) and the sarbdhld 
(friend) go inside the house. A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for cleaning 
flour or wheat) is placed over the door with a light barning io it, 
The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knockin 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. The sarbdhli, or bride's 
friend, comes with a handful of oil and gur which she holds firmly, 
while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he tries to do, but the sarbahlé advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand is opened, she 
rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture. The young lady also 
spits rice in his face—phurkra. The bridegroom is then drawn into 
an inner room by means of # pair of trousers (piéjdma) twisted round 
his neck. He has to give the girlsa rupee before they let him go. 
They place a small tent made of reeds (ghédrdbért) like a tripod, on a 
piri (stool), and in it kujia (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. 
One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little kujian. 

They then take a tray and put it on a cup (katérd). This they 
call tilkan. All the girls press down the tray on the cup with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. He 
tries to do su but cannot, and the sarbahla with his foot overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to give gali (abuse) to the sarbdhld : they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets (laddu 
and pardkrid#) and sugar which they call béjwdri or hdjiri. The bride 
is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which he picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw 
them on him also. During these observances the girls sing at intervals. 


The bridegroom now walks seven times round the bride, and the 
bride seven times round him. He lays his head on hers, and she hers 
on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow 
suit. It goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens it 
tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan 769i nahin (unable to move). He recites the following 
couplet :— 


Main khatdnga, tin khatn, I will earn money, and feed you. 
Mert galon patké ldhin, Remove the shawl from my neck. 


The bride then takes off tha chédar, but they tie it to the bride’s 
shawl (gand chattrivd), meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife (nain) braids her hair, then she 
sits ou a (tékra) basket under which isa light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. ‘The one that gives the bath gets the pice. The uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the earth wetted with the water of the 
bath some is thrown to the ceiling. ‘The mother passes before the girl 
a large basket made of reeds seveu times, ‘Ihis is called khard langai, 
and she then sings :— 


Khard chittar machittar, The basket is of divers colours, 
Khara addiyd, And I sit on the basket. 
Khare ton utar, Take me off the basket, 


Mamma vaddhiyd, Great uncle, 
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The girl is taken away, and the bridegroom gives the barber's wifg a 
rupee. 

The ldgi is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom hag 
brought for the bride. Jewels also he brings, and she is fully dressed, 
These jewels are various—for the nose, bulak, laung, nath ; ear, 
dandidh, pattar, chaunké, balé ; neck and throat, hass, hamél, takhtian ; 
forehead, chikkin, chaunk, phil ; arm, tidan, bdwatia, chird, gokhris 
kangan ; fingers, chhdp or chhalld, drsi ; foot, panjéban, karidn, : 


The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated 
and the Brahman (or the Maulavi) is called. Four poles are stuck in 
the ground fastened together, with green branches above, The 
Brahman (or Maulayi) reads a service, and two pice are handed seven 
times. The Brahman says: Sut{o; ¢hi, mékt, neki tékt, pad dhanga, and 
snaps the pice. 

The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times, and she round him 
seven times under the green canopy. ‘the Brahman gets four annas 
in pice, and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed or seat, while 
the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones 
he has. The mirdsi seizes his turban, and retains it until it is redeemed 
with a rupee. The parents are next called, and water is brought to be 
sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over 
to him. They rise from the charpdi, and go inside, throwing backward 
over their heads barley and cotton seeds which had been placed in their 
laps. They do not take away all the blessing. 


A tréwar (21 or 12, etc., pieces) of clothes is now given (khat), all 
shown to the assembled guests, and vessels also seven, viz, thal 
(platter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), /dh (large iron baking pan), 
karahi (frying pan), dégcha (pot), karchhi (ladle), dhakna (lid). There 
are 21 kallé, or scones, placed in the basket of clothes. The ligis 
who take this away receive fresents of money, The bridegroom’s 
father gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying 
and weeping as the bride prepares to leave her home. 


The bride is put into the déli (palanquin), and the bridegroom’s 
father throws money on it, which goes to the poor. 


The bridegroom’s party return home carrying the bride with them. 
At the bridegroom’s house all the women sing at intervals. When 
they reach the house the mother is at the door. 


The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round 
the heads of the married couple. She then attempts to drink it seven 
times, the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh time she drinks. 
Then they enter the house, and the bride is placed ona mat. All the 
bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called a parat is 
brought, in which is a mixture of rice, ghi and sugar cooked. This is 
gotkundla, The women seat themselves and of this they take a morsel 
and each puts a little in the bride’s mouth. She, sharm ké méré (out of 
shame) refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 


The women all partake. They call this bharmddla, i.e., union with 
the family. If they do not have this meal, they do not admit the other 
party to family privileges. 
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After this the bride remains two days more in the honse, and on the 
third and fourth day the women again gather. They take a pardt 
(tray) in which they put water and milk, or kachchi lassi, and in 
another vessel they put afé (meal), In the meal they put gur and ght 
mixiog them together (gulrd), Into the tray of milk and water the 
make the bride put her heel, and in it the bridegroom washes her fa. 
The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
is shagun. The bride unties her gdand (wrist ornament), which is eo 
securely fastened that they sometimes draw it over the hand, while 
they sing. Itis thrown into the pardt of wilk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s ganda. 


It is placed in the vessel next. ‘They are fastened together. The 
nain (ldgin) tukes both and turns them round in the water seven times 
She drops thein in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegroom 
grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold 
of them first wins—the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only women are present, besides the bridegroom. 


The flour, ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other 
songs are sung when the bride first comes to the house. ‘I'he yirls also 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 


Mox ivi, on THE HomE-comING oF THE BRIDE. 


Next day the bride goes back to her father’s house, and there is sent 
after her kachchi pinnt, or kachcht bhajt, which is rice flour with sugar. 
She returns to her husband’s home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is mukldva, as sending home a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for her mother-in-law 
and one for her father-in-law, She wears kach, z.e., glass bracelets, 
because she is still kachcht (unripe) ; not pakki. She now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion. 


A few branches of the Chuhrds, including the Sotarwala, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nikah, but the great majority observe 
the Hindu phera. ‘The following is a specimen of the songs (chhand or 
shlok) sung at a phera :— 

Pahlin smiran ek Unkar, 
Duje guru Ganesh, 
Tije smirin adh Bhiwani, 
Sat dip nu kund jans. 
Atvin ke dil tant sanware, 
Tin log ke kdraj sare ; ° 
Magh pati pith panchami, 
Kaho bed ke sdj. 
Jis din gauran ar naye, 
Chanda charhe ugés ; 
Nam lijiyo Ganesh kd, 
Ho sajan nistar. 
Gaydra din se lagan chalaya, 
Le hokar guridware pati sab parwar ; 
Ghar ghar turt mewa bichar, 
Do Pandi bakhshish. 
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One or two customs observed by the Chuhr4s at marriages deserve 
notice :— 


On the evening when the bridegroom sets out for the bride’s house, 
his mother cooks 10 sers of rice sweeteued with gur, and invites all 
the women of the community to eat each a mouthful of it. They 
then ask her to give them a chhaj (a sieve for winnowing grain) and a 
doi (wooden spoon), and she at once does so. ‘l'wo or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghra (the lower part of a 
petticoat) instead of a frock, get on top of the house with the chhaj and 
the doi, and the woman in the ghaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the chhdj after every stanza so violently 
that it is broken to pieces. ‘This custom is termed pharuhd (foolery), 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding, 


Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the 
bridegroom’s got which is done in this wise :— 


Two or three days after the bride’s arrival her mother-in-law 
prepares a maund and ten sers of sweet rice and serves it up ona 
large tray. Seven sohagans (women whose husbands are alive) are 
invited, and they eat with the bride out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 


Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren or 
who only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he canuot, 
at least in Méler Kotla, tuke a second wife if he has a son, under 
penalty of excummunication, nor can he take a third wife while the 
other two are with him. 


Divorce is practised. 


DeEatH aND BURIAL. 


The Chuhrés generally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahanz, but if it is in 
a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done, 
except that in some cases they lift the sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call satthar.t The dead are carried to the grave on a bed, bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, andin the middle. The body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed in a Jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in two sheets, 
and is sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shoulder is placed 
towards the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
person they puta black blanket over the bier, if of an old person a 
redone, Thisis called khés. The priest sits on the west side and 
looks towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it after 
him. This is jandza. One rupees, called askat,t is given to the priest 


“In M4ler Kotla the Chubr4s bury the dead, like Muhammadans, but on their way to 
the grave the carriers of the bier change places as among Hindus. And on their return 
they pick up straws and break them, saying, ‘God bless the dead and protect those left 
behind’, while the fagir, who usually accompanies the parties, recites verses of Gurn 
Nénak, like a Sikh. Three days later the deceased's nearest relative feeds the men who 
carried the bier, and on the 17th day he «istributes food to the poor and to unmarried 

irle, 
Satthar, lit., a couch. 
Askdt, probably for sakét, alms, 
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on the Qurén, Acloth called jdé namdz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdsi. ‘The face of the dead is not placed 
downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his frends make a mock mourning: but 
their grief is really very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand in a circle; the mirdsan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre. She sings mournful tunes, the 
other women following her. They beat their legs, breasts and fore- 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
Tbe woman that leads repeats the alahni, and the other women beat 
the breast, thus making siapd. 


Porirication Rives. 


After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and alter it she washes her 
clothes and bathes. Aftera funeral all who may have touched the 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many Chohrés reverence sanghar,t in order that sanghat or trouble 
may be averted. 

Sanghar ka vart—They have a special favour for Vaishnu Dévi. 
They put mehndi on girls’ hands, and tie a mauli, or cotton bracelet, 
round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the dévi’s name, that the 
children may be preserved. 

Dévi dé vart-—On Thursday night they have darid,} praying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. : 


TIT.—RELIGION. 
(a).—Taxr Depication or A TemMPLE To BALA Suda. 


The principal goddesses or dévis of the Hindus, e.g., Kali Dévi, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. 

When a shrine is made to Baélé, the Chuhrés make a mound of earth 
in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, and a cocoanut, all bound in 13 yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar of mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat’s flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and 
part distributed to the poor. A chela performs the sacrifice, after 
which they all eat together. 

The order of religious ceremony is as follows:—A basket (changéra) 
is placed near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in the basket there is churmdn, made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chela burns ghi with spices, 
such as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with lassi 


* The women go half-way towards the graveyard weeping und wailing, 

+ Sanghar is the pod of the jand tree, which ig used as a vegetable by the poorer classes, 
especially in times of scarcity. 

$ Darid fatia—obsequies. 
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(butter milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. Five pice are put 
in the ghi, which become the chela’s, asa fee. Silver or gold is put 
in a cup of water and the water is sprinkled on the people. This ig 
called chandé. The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 


The Chuhrds have a lofty conception of Balmik, and believe that 
when he honoured the earth with hia existence all the regions of 
heaven and earth were illuminated as described in the following 


verses, current in Mdler Kotla :— 


Uth Mdté Maindwanti* sutie, Babe Bale lid 
autdr. 
Dhamak pari Paitdl men : chhuti gard ghobar, 


Ohartan di Kumbd te Khwdjd di pukdr! 


Kuhidn, machh, chirhore, ud ud mange mds 
tandue, 
Chher chhiyt Ganesh di Dera Ghazi Khan, 


Jotén jalen akds ud ud buithke jaga lie 
masdn. 

Munh kajiale (kandiale=curb) sdv de kukki 
keli de aswar. 

An khare Godhan tapashi Darbar, 

Runde san de lagém die, ankan sankan kan, 


An kharote Godhan tapashi band kharota 
hath, 

Chherdn de agwan ubal mange, hun bal 
mange sandeh dd. 

Dhidn kayahi churma aur bakre-sakre wahi 
ik! 


Arise, mother Maindwantf, from slumber 
Babé Bild has been incarnated. : 

A trembling hay come upon Paital, the dust 
has come off. 

Armies have come from Kumb4t shouting 
for Khwaja! 

Kuhidn,t machh, chirhore and tanduet fly 
and demand flesh. 

The war of Ganesh has been declared at 
Dera Gh4&zi Khan. 

The heaven was illuminated with lamps, the 
burnt dead have been revived. 

Riding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
her mouth. 

Godhan, the hermit, has come at the door, 

The bridle of the mare is of hempen rope and 
her ears decorated with ankan sankan.§ 

Godhan, the hermit, is standing with his joined 
hands. 

The leader of the armies applies for more 
strength. 

I offer kardhi churmaj| and goats, He is 
the One! 


The two following songs{] are sung in honour of Giljhapr4, one ot the 
titles by which Lal Beg is known :— 


Bism sllahir Rahmdn-ir-Rahim ! 


Bir par dast Pir Murshid da, sdbit rahe 
yaqtn. 

Karm to Karima! 

Rdm to Rahtma! 

Nekt tan Nekdhil di. 

Azmat tin Azdzil di, 

Daur tan Israfil at, 

Zamin de daliche: asmdén de samete: simat 
simal tu, 

Bddshahat Muhammad di ujmo barkat deo! 


Ap itigad de malik, zikar sune the sare. 


Khair tén Allah Ta'dla di, Nis Ta’dla di. 


Mother of Gopichand. 
{ Probably the name of a place. 


In the name of God, the most merciful and 
compassionate ! 

Be on thy head the hand of the priest, the 
Spiritual guide; be thy faith perfect, 

Bounty (springs) from bountiful God! 

Compassion** from the Compassionate ! 

There is no goodness like that of Nikahil.tt 

There is no glory like that of Azdzil.tt 

There is no swiftness like that of Isrefil.§§ 

Even beneath the earth, even on the summit 
of the heavens: thou art found everywhere. 

Empire is Muhammad's, the Bestower of 
greatness and blessing! 

Thou art the sole master of the faith, who 
hadst heard everything. 

Welfare comes from God, the Most High, 





These are avimals, but of what kind is not known. 


§ An ornament worn by horses. 
|j A kind of sweet cooked food. 


q[ The frat of these songs is clearly a variant of the Dedicatory Litany given by Dr, 


Youvgson. 


**  Rém,” a corruption of “ Raham” “ compassion,” 

tt Nik4hbfl, for Mikdil, the archangel Michael, 

tt Azézil, the fallen angel, now called Shaitan. 

§§ Isrdfil, the archange] who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 


last day. 
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Doman Bibt Fétima de, 
Chhatar tan Dillt dd. 


Tuba tan Makke dd. ; 
diner tan Zinda Khudjd Mauj Din dt, 


Hasrat Katt Katalmin manukh tan de. 
Awwal umdn ik nastu. 

Dom aman do nastu, 

Tidram aman ta nastu, 

Chévam aman lip nastu. 

Awwal Pir Aed, 

Dom Pir Hazrat Khwéja Khded, 
Som Ptr Safd. 

Ohdram Pir Dada Giljhaprd. 

Pet nun rott tan nun kaprd ! 

Nezd to damdun ! 

Sadé sadd bdnkrd jaun! 

Pir meré jamid ; sab ptrdn lar pdyd. 


Jhaggd topt Mdt Gaurja** leke pahndyd. 

Yeh mubdrkt Alléh Nabt nun df, 

Wah wah jt mere shah dt sdmali, bel bahut 
st barhat, 

Bale Shah Nurf, 

Haidar Shah Nuri, 

Habbut Ta'dld Nurt, 

Maula Mushkil-kushé Daékhdakh Nurt. 

Takht bakht Rabbul Almin Nurt, 


Bald Shah Nuri kihde bete ? 

Amir Shah Nuri de bete. 

Amir Shah Nuri kihde bete ? 

Haidar Shah Nuri de bete. 

Haidar Shah Nurt kihde bete ? 

Rabbut Ta'dla Nurt de bete. 

Habbut Ta'dla Nuri kihde bete ? 

Mauld Mushkil-kushaé Ddikhdakh de bete. 


Mauld Mushkil-kushd kihde bete ? 
Takht bakht Rabbul Almtn Nurt de bete. 
Wah wah jt Sat Jug men kt bhand bartayd ? 


Sonne dd ghat, sonne da mat: 
Sonne dé ghord, sonne dd jord, 
Sonne di kunjt, sonne dd tald, sonne de kiwdr 


Dakkhan munh mort, uttar munnr diwdr 

Leo kunji kholo kiwdr 

Le mere sachche Dida Pir de diddr 

Shahanshdh be parwah, 

Woht ik Allah, 

Tere ndm dé palla, 

Tu zahir ném ik Allah 

Wah! wah! jt! Tretéd men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd ? 

Chindt dd ghat, Chandi dé mdt : 

Chandi dd ghord, Chandt dd jord, 

Chandt dt kunjt, Chandi dd tdld, Chandi 
di kiwar 





* Lit. skirt, so ‘ protection.’ 
I Meening unknown. 


The skirt * of Fatima (is most trustworthy). 
There is no crown like that of the Delh 
empire, 
There is no tabdét like that of Makké. 
Ajmer belongs to the ever-living Khwajé 
Maujdin.t 
Hazrat Kati Katalmin of munukh tan.t 
The first faith is the first nastu,t 
The second faith is the second nastu, 
The third faith is the third nasty, 
The fourth faith is the lipf of naate, 
The first Pir is Asé.§ 
The second Pir is His Majeaty Khw4jé Khasi || 
The third Pir is Safa.q] 
The fourth Pir is father Giljhapré, 
Bread is to the belly, clothing to the body. 
I bend the spear! 
I go joyfully for ever and ever, 
My Pir has been born and committed to the 
charge of all the Pirs, 
Mother Gaurj4 put on him a jhaggd and a cap, 
Congratulation to God and the Prophet. 
How excellent it is, my Lord! Thou hast 
greatly increased my Saint's progeny. 
The god-like Bale Shah. 
The god-like Haidar Shah, 
The god-like Habbut Ta’aléd. 
The god-like Maula Mushkil-kushé¢} Dékhdékh, 
The Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds, (Lord 
of) throne and wealth. 
‘ Whose son is Bala Shah Nuri?’ 
‘(He is son) of the god-like Amfr Shéh.’ 
‘ Whose son is the god-like Amir Shéh ? ‘ 
‘ Of the god-like Haidar Shah.’ 
‘ Whose son is the god-like Haidar Shah?’ 
‘Of the Heavenly Habbut Ta‘éla.’ 
‘ Whose son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’éla P' 
‘ a the god-like Maula Mushkil-kush& Dakh- 
4kh,’ 
‘Whose son is Maula Mushkil-kushé ?' 
‘ Of the Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds.’ 
How excellent, sir! How was a vat used in 
the Sat Jug? 
Golden waterpot, golden dome: 
Golden horse, golden clothes, 
Golden is the key, golden is the padlock, and 
golden are the door-leaves. 
Entrance to the south, wall to the north ! 
Bring the key and open the door. 
Behold my true Father Saint, 
The independent King of Kings, 
He alone is the one God, 
In Thy name is my refuge, 
Thou art evidently one God. 
How excellent, sir! How was a vat used in the 
Treta? 
Silver waterpot, silver dome, 
Silver horse, silver clothes, 
Silver is the key, silver is the padlock, and 
silver are the door-leaves. 


The correct name ia Muin-ud-D{in Chishti, 


§ Asa==Isé, Jesus Chriet, 
|| Kawajé Khizr, 


{ Safé, it is not known who this Safé was. 


** Parbati, wife of Shiv, 
tt Remover of difficulties, 
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Chuhra lays. 


Uttar munh mort, dakkhan munh dtwdr, 

Ldo kunjt kholo kiwar, 

Le mere sachche Dada Pir de diddr, 

Shahanshaéh be parwah, 

Wohi tk Allah, 

Tere nam da palld, 

Tu zdhir nam ik Allah, 

Kijo khatrsald, 

Jumld fugron ké ishq Allah, 

Wah ! woh ! 44! Dwdpar Jug men kyd bhand 
bartdya ? 

Tambe da ghat, timbe da mat : 

Tdambe dé ghord, timbe da jord, 

Tambe di kunji, tambe dd tala, témbe de 
kéwar 

Purab munh mort, pachham mukh diwdr, 

Léo kunjt kholo kiwar, 

Lo mere sachhe Dada Pir de didér, 

Shdhanshah be parwéh, 

Wohi tk Allah, 

Tere nam dé palld, 

Tu zdhir nam ik Allah! 

Wah! wah! j¢! Kal Jug men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd, 

Mitti da ghat, mitt{ dé mat: 

Mittt dé ghord, mitt: da jord, 

Mittt dt kunji, mitti dd tdld, mitti de kiwdr. 


Pachham munh mort, purab munh diwar, 
Léo kunji kholo kiwdr, 

Lo mere suchhe Ddda Pir de diddr, 
Shdhanshéh be parwih, 

‘Woht ik Allah, 

Tere ndm da palld, 

Tu adhir ndm tk Alldh ! 

Wah! wah! jt! Ldlo Lal karenge nihdl 
Ghari ghari de kdtenge kal, 


Lal ghord, lal jord : 


— «Ldl kalght, lal nishan, 





L4l tambu, lal pahilwan, 

Lal mai:lan, 

Sonne ditokrt ; rupe dé jhart: gal phulon 
de har, 

Ja khare hote sachhe Sahib de Darbar 

Kijiye chhutkard, 

Ali sahib Puighambar Duldul sangdré : 

Khabar hut Danon nu kitdé dilkdrd, 

Ya Pirji, mera bht dil karté hat jang men 
chalungd kardrd, 

Chingi to niwdld, 

Sarsabz rahe dumdld. 

Arash pe kurush men dhuni pd baithe, Nuri 
Shah Bald. 


Arash te uttard ghard wa pidld, 

Hukm hud Samdli Beg nu pt gayd, hud 
matwald, 

Siruria, Ugatid, sahna btdé karnd ik kindrd., 


Sar di chhari Multdn di kumdn, indal hastt 
zard ambdri, 


* Tho name of Ali’s horse, 
Meaniugless phrase. 
The sdl tree is the shorea robusta, 


Entrance to the north, wall to the south, 
Bring tle key and open the door, 
Behold my true Father Saint, 
The independent King of Kinga, 
He alone is the one God, 
In Thy name is my refuge, 
Thou art evidently one God, 
Grant us welfare. 
All the saints love God. 
How excellent, sir! How was a vat used in 
the Dwapar Jug? 
Brazeu water-pot, brazen dome : 
Brazen horse, brazen clothes, 
Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen are the door-leaves. 
Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 
Bring the key and open the door, 
Behold my true Father Saint, 
The independent King of Kings, 
He alone is the one God. 
In Thy name is my refuge, 
Thou art evidently one God ! 
How excellent, sir! How was a vat used in the 
Kal Jug ? 
Earthen water-pot, earthen dome: 
Earthen horse, earthen clothes, 
Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock and 
earthen the door- leaves. 
Entrance to the west, wall to the east, 
Bring the key and open the door, 
Behold my true Father Saint, 
The independent King of Kings, 
He alone is the one God, 
In Thy name is my refuge, 
Thou art evidently one God! 
How excellent! Lalo Lal will exalt us, 
(He) will remove the difficulties of every 
- moment. 
Red is the horse, red are the clothes: 
Red is the plume, red is the standard, 
Red is the tent, red is the wrestler, 
Red is the field, 
Of gold is the basket, of silver the broom: 
garland of flowers on the neck, 
(He) attends the court of the True Lord: 
Release us, 
‘the prophet Ali equipped his Duldul :* 
The giants heard of it and made a noise, 
O Lord! I too have a desire, I will certainly 
march bravely in the battlefield. 
Chungi to niwala.T 
May the dumdldé remain grecn. . 
By the Throne of God on the Arsh the god-like 
Bala Shah lighted fire and sat there (extort- 
ing compliance with what he wanted from 
God). 
From Heaven came down a pitcher and a cup, 
An order being given to Samali Beg, he drank 
it up and was intoxicated. 
O! Siraria! Ugatia! Dismiss «and avert our 
difficulties, y 
Of sdl.t the stick, the bow from Multan; the 
tuskless elephant, and yellow (golden) seat 
with the canopy. 


ee ns 


Chuhré lays. 


Ai Dadd, Lal Beg sachehe Sat Gur Wali dt 


sawért, : 
Ao Miyan Lil Khan Darbéri, 
Battur do tahattar buld tumhdre panje tale 


wmart! | ax 
Chhdnunge dudh dd dudh, pant dd pant, 


Came riding on the Father L4] Beg, the true 
Saint and Prophet, 

Welcome. O Lal KhAn, thou courtier. 

Seventy plus two, é.e., seventy-two evils (were) 
destroyed under thy hand! 

Thou wilt separate water from milk.® 


Toshi wa kuldwd, Vet hai tumhdrt ; kwchh Provisions and a silk skein are offered to thea, 


kijo madad hameart, 

Bhah detukht, Multan di kumdn, indal hastt, 
card ambdri, 

Ai Dadd Lal Beg sachche Sat Gur Wali di 
sade i, 

Ao Miydn Lil Khia Darbéri, 

Sarwar dé shahidt Hazrat dé kalima pak, 


“ Zé iléha ill-illdho; Mohammad-ir-Rasil-ul- 

laho,” 
(2). 

Awwal Pfr Asd, 

Dom Pir Khasd, 

Som Pir Safa. 

Chéram Pir Giljhapra, 

Hare da mal, jité dd pahilwdn, sarjan 
ummat pai ! 

Sachche Shahe kala tikdt, 

Jis din Slirdn Shah janamid, 
tabaq hot rushndt ! 

Thapt mili Muhammadon ! 

Baddi mili Paighambron ! 

Jhotd jamid ban-khande men ; chhutd phird 
Dargah wich maqtiélon bang sundt, 


chauddn 


“ Kholo bdwon topt chird": huran mangal 
gai. 

Tale bage jindé Dariydo, jithe pire ashndn 
lagét, 

Uchche daliche satranjidn, jithe pire mal 
pat, 

Sone di tokré; rupe dé jhdart, 

Kikhandi hai tokri ; kt khandi hai jhart ? 

Tokri khandi hat “ pak dar padk:" 

Jhayt khandi hai “khdle dar khak." 

Jhart jhaymidn dil kar safé ! 

Le boria ah de dere na jae, 

Kas di kunjt ? Kas dd tala ? 

Kaun hai kholnewéld ? 

Ishq di kunji, prem dé tald, 

Jibrdil hai kholnewdle ; 

Woht ik hai, 


vouchsafe us a little kelp. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, ina 
golden howdah, on a tuskless elephant, 

Came the Father L4! Beg, the true Saint and 
Prophet. 

Welcome, O L4) Khan, darbdrt, 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by the holy 
Kalim4 of Muhammad, 

None is worthy of being worshipped but God ; 
and Muhammad is His Prophet, 


Another runs as follows :— 


The first Pfr is Asé. 

The second Pir is Khasé. 

The third Pir is Séf4. 

The fourth Pir is Giljhapy4. 

The friend of the defeated, the hero of the 
victorious, (he) has followers of repute ! 

The true saint has done this miracle. 

When Mirén Shah was born the fourteen 
regions were illuminated! 

He received a pat from Muhammad ! 

He was glorified by the Prophet! 

The male-buffalot was born in the wilderness 
and strayed in God’s court: from the slain a 
call was heard, 

The virgins of Paradise sang joyfully ‘ Kholo 
béwan topt chird."F 

Below flows the life-giving river where the 

‘saint bathed. 

Above were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the saint was seated. 

Golden is the basket ; silver is the broom, 

What says the basket; what says the broom ? 

The basket says “pure and clean": 

The broom says “ dirt and dust.” 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart ! 

Take the mat and go to his dwelling. 

Of what is the key? Of what is the lock P 

Who is the opener P 

Of ‘love’ is the key, of ‘love ' is the lock: 

Jibra{l is the opener ; 

He is the One, 


All now seat themselves, and then the ghi having been burnt and hom 


——. ‘ 


thus offered, the chiirmdn, made of flour, sugar and ghi, ia distributed 
to the worshippers. ‘The changerd, or basket, is carried round. Some 
of the chitrmdn is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to the 
cows, some to the old women, ani then the people eat, beginning with 
the most wealthy and respectable, ‘he wrestler for Shéh Eli gots a 
share. The remainder is given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
abgent. A collection of money is also taken. 


While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
them four cakes of dried cowdung are lighted, so that the drummer 








* To separate water from milk, i.¢,, to administer the highest jastice, 
: t The male-buffalo denoting L4&l Beg, 
{This phrase moans “spread the 52 turbans.’’ 
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The Chuhrd priests, 


may dry his rabbina (tambourine) when it becomes limp. It being 
evening the two chelas sing to the ratbdna (tambourine) and the dotirg 
(fiddle). ‘The drum is heated until it gives a ringing sound when 
beaten, the dotara goes (as one of the men expressed it) bin, bin, bin 
bin, the rabbdna, gham, gham, gham, gham, and all are ready. Bulanda 
comes and says, “ Pir Bashk is here and so is Nénak, but where is the 
lame man? He is lying in the house, is he ? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning?” ‘The farmers gather round and ask them 
whatthey aresinging. ‘hey answer: ‘‘ Let us sing the five attributes 
of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you.” 


The chelas get their fees and go. Every year after the crop is 
gathered in Har, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the butéi on the thard (the altar on the platform), 


IV.—RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, 
(a).—PRIEsTs. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are Bélé Shéh, Mérkhande. 
Mién Surd, Lal Beg, Balmik, Jhaumpré, Pir Jhoté, Gungar Beg, Ail 
Malik, they look on them as awédrs (incarnations) of the one Béla, 
Jhaumpré in one of these traditions is called by Alif Chéla, the tenth 
incarnation, 

The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals, At 
marriages the mirdsi (bard) places a divd, lamp of dtd (dough) in a 
clean place and the people bow before it, while he says that the 7ét, or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 


Their fagirs or sidhus are Shéh Madéri, Naushéhiyé, Nangeshshiya, 
Yatimshéhiya, Bairdégi. The Shéh Madartfya has a lit, or bodi, anda 
rosary. The Nangeshahiya have long hair plaited with bor kd dudh 
(the milk of the banyan tree) and washed with earth. They bind it 
round the head with a cord of wool, and wear over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a large bead over the forehead. They go naked for 
twelve years, having the person smeured with ashes, 


The Bairdégi is dressed much like the Nangeshéhiya, but he carries a 
batrdgan, or prop, on which he sits, 


The Naushdhiya has the hair united. He wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornament called a gajrd. His clothes are yellow—whatever 
he has of clothes. 


The Yatimshéhiya is like the Bairdgf. 
The fagirs’ work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incanta- 
tions). 
(b).— ARTICLES OF FAITH, 
The tenets of their religion are especially— 


1. Sinisareality. 2. There is one God. 8. Bald is a mediator. 


Sdddi kik teré aggé, Our cry is to thee ; 
Tert kik dhur Dargdé,—Amtn, Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 


4, They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gut, 
ghi. It is cooked and piaced on the shrine. It is called karat. 
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The gyani, chéla or priest, stands in front, the congregation behind 
him. When the gydni (knowing one) says, ‘ Bolo, momino, sarbgati, 
they say, ‘ Amin, sarbgati,’ t.e., ‘let all have salvation. The victim 
sacrificed is a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
Allih dé Nam (God’s Name}, The food is distributed and eaten, and 
the panj sifatet (five attributes) are sung. 

5. The spirit returns to God, 

6. ‘There will be a resurrection cf the body. 

7, There will be judgment. 

8. There are angels. 


The priests of the Chuhrds are recruited from various sources, Thus 
in mauy parts of Gurgaon weddings are performed by padhas, who 
will eat with Chuhrdés, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Ckamarwd. See also Litsrar, 


(c)—Surings, 
The shrine in a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, 
or, as they say, gdo dum ki shakal (like a cow's tail), upright. There 
are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of the shrine is Bali Shéh, 


(d).—Rirss. 


They have no secret rites, Their shrine is worshipped on ‘I'hursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also chiurmdn (a sweetmeat inade of bread 
crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the gydni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal sacrificed 
and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the 
sacrifice and sacrificial weapons, as a foundation, 


There is no ceremony for admission among the Chuhrds, except 
participating in the karahi. 
(e).—SacriFices, 
The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 
The gyani, or a Muhammadan mulla, offers the sacrifice, 


The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a little distance 
from it. It is cooked and eaten. They also burn ghi, ral or scented 
resin,* and guggal (a gum, used as incense). This is called hém. 


When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to B4lm{fk, and called Bélmik ka bér. He is a 
nazar, or offering. 


(f).—FetisHis. 


Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a man in, or to animals and they will 
attack and injure man. A bad rih (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. This is called sabhdwak (of good intent}. 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially 
cooking vessels, They bring blessings. 


Fields are haunted and may accordingly be barren. 


a a rat ee A nes ee 
* Ral, resin of the Shorea robusta, 
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Chuhra beliefs. 


(g).— ANCESTOR-WoORSHIP. 


The Chuhrds fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth 
because she has become a churel, « witch that is to be dreaded. Fagirs 
have power over spirits and reccive information from them of the 
designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dabii (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To 
drive the evil spirits away Balmik’s name is taken. Sickness is caused 
by bad vith ha siyé (the shadow of an evil spirit), Fagirs and pirs 
drive away spirits with ghdra* karaund, ghar phinkt (conjuring). 


Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. Thoy come as 
little boys with white hair. Not long since in this neigbourhood two 
children strayed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the village, 
were terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of boing treated harshly, if 
not killed, as evil-intentioned ghosts. ~ 

Churels have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps 
which they throw over their shoulders. ‘heir hair is long, and face 
beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he met a churel, 
who accompanied him to his house, She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he wonld have recognised her. But at 
night, when it was time to put out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
he had a churel by his side. He would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him arupee. The fagir found her out, how- 
ever, being set to do it by the dyer’s friends, Usne use qabi karliya 
(he caught her). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 


If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit, When they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on her eyes. ‘They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
sett sarot (white wustard) that it may blind her. They have tuna for 
her, z.e., charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one in the 
house. ‘‘ This is a fact,” said my informant emphatically ! 

At a certain stage of the incantations the cheld says, “ Are you 
going?” The spirit says, “ Yes, but I want a fowl, # goat, a piece of 
cloth, ete.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, churel, bhiit, khavis, jinn, ded, pari. 
The churel we have described. ‘The paris are churels when they come 
in companies. <A fagir, who dies withm his twelve years of fagiri, 
becomes a bhiit, or a khavis, or a jinn, or a ded. If he dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a 
khavis or a jinn, or a ded. 

Totes. 


Lautg (clove){ is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of 
Goriyé. It is especially revered. 





* Lit, ‘aweep away.’ 
f Lit. ‘blow away.’ 
~ Also a nose stud or orna ment, 
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Among the Gils, the baingyat (egg plant) is partioularly noticed. 
The chiet’s name was Parth, so they do not eat the part* (rind) of the 
baingyat. . 

Womon never take the name of their zdé (caste) on their lips, 


V.—SUPERSTITIONS. 
Owens aNnD Names. 


If a Chuhr4 goes on a journey and meets a mirdsi, he goes back. 
If some one calls after him he goes back. The braying of a donkey 
meeting him isa good omen. if a washerman meets a man beginning 
a journey, it is sufficient ta send him back, certaio of failure if he goea 
on. Some men aro known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to 
meet travellers. 

A Chuhré never steps over a broom. The broom that is used to sweep 
corn is bung up on a nail in the houso, That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitions ; thus, 
Kaké is used as a first name. Ghasité means dragged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, rut. Rurd has the same meaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear it. 
Likar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not ; this is 
to keep the child alive. Nathi means having a ring in the nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, 1.e., dying. 


OaTHS, MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 
The oath by Bala Shah is used. 


The practice of magic arts is confined to fagirs and pire. It is the 
sauhriet that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner :—The fagir takes a drum, a thdli or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole 
is called gharial.t ‘The fagir beats the drum, another person beats the 
gharidl, and others sing. The sick person shakes his head, and when 
the music (?) ceases they ask him questions: ‘‘Who are you?” “Iam 
so and so,” he replies. ‘ How did you come into this state?” “Such 
and such a one put me into this state.” ‘Who bewitched you?” “So 
and so.” ‘ What did he getfordoingit?” ‘So many rupees.” “ For 
how long are you sick? “I have to be sick so many days, and then 
die”? They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires 
and recovers. ‘The evil-spirit goes with.the perspiration. 

Acurious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or masa%. An unmarried person dies, and his 
or her body is burnt at the burning ghd. A fagir takes some of the 
ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients ona grave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given toa naked childless woman. She gives 
the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herse!f has a child. Her barren 
condition was caused by an evil-spirit. Masdy means demon, and burn- 
ing-place among Hindus, 





' # Part is the form given in Maya Singh's Panjabi Dictionary, p, 877. 
+ Sauhré,—é, lit. (1) parents-in-law; (2) simplotun, wretch. 
T Gharial, lit. a gong. 
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Chuhré social customs. 


Jhunda is an iron whip which a fagir beats himsolf with for the 
sake of another, so that the evil-spirit in him may be troubled and flee, 
They also burn oil in a tavd (iron’dish). The fagir puts his hand in 
the hot oil and pours it on his person, The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
fagir does not. The fagir also beats his body with a millstone. After 
the sick man recovers, the fagir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally binds it round the 
sick man’s neck, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not come again, 
If the man goes where there is impurity (sittak) the virtue in the string 
disappears. 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Chuhras foar them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that thore 
will be a death in tho house. Muhammadan Sayyids give tho ta’wis (a 
charm) to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. Ifa man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a bit from the 
evil-eyed man when he is ata meal. The morsel given acts as a cure, 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the 
evil-eyed (bad nazr) man’s food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture 
reaches the person who is personated. Nails and hairs are carried 
away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should 
get possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti- 
cular. 


Sickness is caused by evil spirits, 


CEREMONIAL PROHIBITION OR TABOO. 

The Chuhrés never touch a Gagra, or a Sdnsi, gipsy. Women and 
children do not go near graves. The daughter-in-law never mentions 
the father-in-law’s name. Chuhras do not eat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

AGRICULTURAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown ona 
Monday, Tuesday, aud Wednesday. 

If the Chuhy4s burn a stip (winnowing sieve or fan) ina village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse—the curse of the poor. 


SoctaL customs. 


The household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
men eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

‘Va juth ya jhuth, donot nugsdn pahuchaiide:’ ‘Food touched by 
others and falsehood are both injurious,’ They use shardb (strong 
drink), opium (afim, post, bhang) and charas. Drunkards are despised. 


CusromMs OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


In salutation, they say pairie pat to the great, the answer being ferd 
bhald kare Khudd. Also matha tekna, salam. 
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CosToMs BEARING ON SOCIAL STATUS. 


They eat pakkt among themselves, and kachchs with Gagre and 
Sénsis. They smoke only among themselves. No caste above them 
eats with them, 


VI.—OCCUPATION. 


THE ORIGINAL WORK OF TSE CuuHRis, 


They were the tanoers of the village communities, and nsed to live 
in huts at a distance from the village, the walle of which were made of 
bones, and the roof of skins. When an animal died, the Hindus beat a 
drum to let them know that they must come and carry off the dead 
body. Five rupees was the fee given and also a shroud. The 
Chuhrds took off the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was 
also their work. 

Formerly, when a Hindu died, the Chuhrds received a sheet or 
kafan (vhroud), and they still receive clothes. In the old days they 
got five rupees at the Hindu burning-place, and exacted it with clubs. 
If a cow dies on @ Hindu’s land they call it dushna, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by 
a Chuhré with a shoe. 


VIIL—RELATIONS TO LAND. 


Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day- 
labourers on the farm. They are divided into— 

(1) The dthri, who gets a maund of wheat for every mdni at the 
harvest ; also odds and ends. He has ghundidn, pir de dane, the barley 
that is sown in a strip round the wheat field; wheat sown by the water- 
course; bread twice a day; clothes and shoes twice a year; tobacco; 
vegetables and wood : 

(2) The sep khulli, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every 
mani, and bread daily if he goes to a distance to work; and 

(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, and receives 
half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the Machhi, 
the Jhiwar, the Chuhré, the Changar, and the Mirdsi aro all of the 
same caste, but have difterent occupations. 

There is a story told of the Chuhrés by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to their credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to be uppish and to forget past favours, being ungrateful, and are 
supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this only as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Chuhrés met Moses, 
who was on his way to talk with God.* The king of the Chubrds asked 
Moses to carry a petition to God from him, that he might be enabled to 
take the usual tax from people passing through his territory. Moses 
accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, “ Moses, you do 


* They and others call Moses Mibtar Maed; mihtar being a title of distinction, although 
used mostly for the Chuhrds. 
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not know what you are doing, you do not know this people. They will 
turn on you, and dishonour you in the end.” But Moses persevered 
and obtained for the Chuhré king what he desired, viz., that he should 
levy taxes on travellers, The next time Moses passed that way he 
was acoosted in a most humiliating manner, ‘ Oh Mazrf, are you the 
man that carried a petition for me? You must pay the dues.” “ [id 
I not tell you, Moses,” suid God, “that you would bring dishonour on 
your head, They huve no gratitude.” 


IX.—THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHUHRAS. 


_ The Chuhrds have oral traditions which they recite at their gather. 
ings. Ifa Chuhré wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in possession of them, 7.6, who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhras in 
Gujrénwalé District, bat I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had 
the idea that I would use it to their disadvantage, 





Cuunian, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Cuuriui is the generic name for the people of the Churth wizdrat, in Chamba 
State, who include Brahmans, Réjputs, Thékurs, Réthis, and the follow- 
ing Jow castes:—Halis, Kolis, Sippis, Barwdlas, Lohdrs, Chamdrs, 
Damnas, Rihéras, Chandls, Meghs, etc, The low castes are all endog- 
anous, 


Tradition makes the Thékurs descendants of the old Rénds, or petty 
chieftains, who held Chamba, prior to the foundation of the State by the 
R4j4s, and the Hiélis, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from Brahmaur and the Réjputs from the plains; but tho 
Réthis preceded these two castes, having been expelled from the Dugar 
country by Gugga Chauhén—a curious legend. 


Marriage among the Churéhis is adult, and women are allowed every 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions, 
Brahmans intermarrying with Rathis, by both forms of marriage, and 
also with R4jputs and Thakurs. Polyandry is not recognized, but polygamy 
is, and the first or head wife (bari liri*) is given Rs. 6 when a second 
wife is admitted into the house. This fee is called jethwaght. 


The observances at betrothal are simple. The initiative is taken by 
the boy’s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy’s agents placing 
eight Chamba coins, worth nearly 2 annas, in the plates used for enter- 
taining the bride’s yubaris or representatives, and giving one rupee 
for ornaments to the girl. 


Marriage is of three kinds. In the superior form, called jandit, the per- 
liminaries are as follows :—Some six months before the wedding the boy’s 
father or brother goes to the girl’s house with one or two friends and gives 
her father Rs. 7 and a goat as his (dg§. A rupee is also given to the 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is called bandhd dend||. If the parents 





* Lari = wite. 

+ Fr. jetha, elder and wdgh, a share, 

tJandi (janit = marriage), jandt appears to be a diminutive, 
Ldg, a customary due, 

\} Bandhé = jewollery, 
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agree, an auspicious day is fixed for the wadding, andaday before it two 
wessengers (dhadmu*) from the bride’s house come to fetch the boy, who 
worships the family deva or devt. Next day, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dim, he goes to the bride’s house. One of the boy’s 
menial H4lis accompanies him, carrying the badhast, a present of two 
mdnist of grain, to her father. ‘Tlis H4li is called putridr§. On his 
arrival at the entrance the boy worships the kumbé|| (a vessel full of 
water) ; throwing two copper coins into it and then seating himself oa a 
blanket placed near the wall. ‘I'he bride’s sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not Jet him sit down till he has paid her two annas. 
This is called bishkf. She then fetches the bride und seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vesselof boiled rice which he 
and the boy’s brother scatter over the floor. This is called bhdt 
chingdna**, The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. ‘The bride’s dowry called sudjtt is then given 
to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl’s friends, and the bride herself and 
other men and women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride’s house the ceremony ot Grtt{t is performed, a lighted lamp 
being waved four times round the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites verses from the Sukla4mber and Deo Lilé. At the boy’s house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumbh worshipped by the bride and 
bridegroom, at the door. Then the boy’s mother lifts up the bride’s veil 
and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 
This is called ghundu§§ khard karnd. After this a feast is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, and songs and dances performed. 
The binding portion of the ceremony is when artt is waved round the 
couple’s heads at the boy’s house, At his wedding the boy wears a high 
peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a sehral|||. 


Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay 6 visit to the 
wife’s parents and make them a small present. This observance is 
called har-phera {. 


Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow waa obliged to 
marry one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now this is not the 
practice. She can choose her own husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. This union is solemnized by an inferior form of marrig; 
called sargudhi***, There are no dhdmu, and the bridegroom simply 
goes to the woman’s house with his putridr and brother. The bandhd is 
given as ata regular wedding, but arti is not performed, and there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding. ceremony in this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 


*Dhimu, fr. dham a feast: dhdmu = guest. 
+ Badhdi, fr. barhna, to increase, 
Mani, a measure. 
Putridr, from putr, a son. 
| Kumbh = o new ghar full of water. 
{ Bishk, fr. bishné = baithnd, to sit down. 
** Chingdéna, to scatter. . 
tSudj, dowry: fr, sud, red. 
t Arti, to awing round anything from right to left. 
§ Ghundu.chddar, a bride's head-dress. 
|| Sehra, bridegroom's head-dress, 
{| Har-phera, fr. Har, God, and phernd, to go; to visit in the name of God, 
*** Sargudhi, fr. sar, head (hair) and gudhne or gundhnd, to plait. 
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Marriage in Churah. 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garib chara*, The lég, 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and 
at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother, After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the boy’s 
house where the kumbh is again touched. This second worship of the 
kumbh makes the marriage binding. 


The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandha luanat in which a 
widow, who is to marry her husband’s brother, is married to him on the 
kirta day, i.e., 7th to the [1th or 18th day after the first husband’s death, 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother's, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the de- 
ceased husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need 
not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra, as being the price 
of a goat. If the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the 
bakra of one rupee, and Re, 1-8 or Rs. 3 as chadyalif to her parents. An 
auspicious day after the kiria karm period is ascertained trom a jotahi,§ 
and the ornaments changed as described above. 


Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with ber father, and if he assents, pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed ldg rit|| and operates as a valid 
marriage. {| 


The custom of gharjawanért or service in lieu of a money payment for 
a wife, is common among all castes in the State, especially in the Churéh 
and Sadr wizdrats. The term of service is usually three or seven years, 
and the marriage may take place at any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 


A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complete it the husband receives back his ornaments and says: 
“T have divorced you, Raja ki duroht**,” 2... on the Rajé’s oath. The 
husband also breaks a stick in her presence, Divorced wives can 
remarry if they like. 


In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the father, 
succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best field as his 
jethwdgh ; the second son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or axe 
as his hathidr, while the third gets the family house as his mulwaher. 


The son (rand put) or daughter (rand dhiatt) of a widow born in 
her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s own 
children. It is, however, essential that the widow should continue to live 
in her husband's house and the child be begotten therein. 


**The custom (chara) of the poor.’ 

+ Ludnd = to put on as a dress, 

{ Chadydli, fr, chadnéd = chorna, to let go. 

§ Jotsht, an astrologer, 

|| Rit = custora. . 

{| Marriage customs differ considerably in the eastern and western portions of Churah, and 
the above description chiefly applies to the eastern half. In the western half the bydh 
or full marriage rite, according to orthodox Hindu custom, is the rule, and the janat is 
uocommon ; but the other forms are as above, 

#* Duroht = oath. 

+t Rand = widow. and dhid = daughter. 
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Alldead Hindus except children not yet tonsured are burnt. Tho 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chest, the face 
being turned skyward. ‘The Hindu rites are, in essentials, observed, but 
the place of the achdraj is taken by the Bhat. 


For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upds*, being eaten, and on the day un which mourning is to 
cease, @ suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in 
anticipation of death and worn on {festival days) is given to the priest 
who presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and 
thrown into the nearest stream. ‘he relations of the deceased also 
wash their clothes and a he-goat is killed. ‘hen a feast is given to the 
relations and the mourning ends. ‘This feast is usually given by the 
deceased's wife’s parents. Ceremonies are performed and balls made 
and offered after one, three and six months, a year and four years, to 
the deceased. At the latter, 2. ¢., at the end of the fourth year, called 
chubarki, the ceremonial is done on a big scale. 


The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, 
but if he brings any calamity on the household an effigy is made and 
laced near @ spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have 
been affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death 
is appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ght, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done 
on the pantyaru, t.e., on the kiria karm day. The people perform sarddh. 
Ceremonies are also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in 


general. 


The Churéhis are zaminddars and hold land on two forms of tenure, 
Those who pay half its produce are called ghdérd} and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri.§ The half share is alone 
divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Occupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape of remission of rent or 
favourable rates. ‘The Churdhis are primarily and essentially cultivators, 
but many of them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the 
Gaddis, they visit Pangi in summer and the low hills in winter. 


The Churdhis worship the deities on the following days :— 


Shiv—Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 
Saktt—Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
Nag or Mahal—Thursday and Saturday. 
Katlu—Thursday,. 
Kyelang—Sunday and Thursday. 
Svtla—Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
Chaund—Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 
~ 
*Upds = fast. 
+ Men who have died obildlees are propitiated by putting garlands of flowers and a red 
woollen cap on their effigies on the Sankrdnt and Udns days. 
Fr, ghar = half. 
Fr, nvida, a fixed amonnt. 


914 Churéhi festivals. 


To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms of silver 
oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nédi (a silver-arch ornament 
shaped like a drum). These offerings are taken by the head of the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of respect for Shiv and 
to avert his wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat 
trident and cakes. The offerings to a N4g are an iron mace (khanda), 
& crooked iron stick (kwndz), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep snd 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). To Kailo are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kyelang’s offerings are a mace, # goat and a red cap. Sitla’s offerings 
are a goat and cakes like the Devi’s, Chaund'gets cakes, and occasion: 
ally a goat is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Churéhis make a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in Bhddon or in Asuj, on 
the Drub Ashtami day. 

Blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess some super- 
Datural attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be set up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Krahman’s presence is necessary. ‘The priests 
preside at shrines; and in dwellings the elder members of the household, 
Priests are not selected from the Brahman class only, but from all the 
other castes except low castes, Brahmans, Rdjpuats, RAthis and Thakkars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Churéh :— 

1. Bisw4, on 1st Bais4kh, at which pindri or balls of grain are eaten 
with honey and ghi or gur. People also collect together tor singing and 
dancing, this being the Hindu New Year’s Day. 

2. Patroru ki sankrént* on 1st Bhddon, held in memory of their 
ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and spread on 
bhujt leaves, called patroru, and eaten. 

8. Mésru, held on the same day as the Drub Ashtami at Manimahesh 
in honour of Shiva—that is, on the eighth day of the light half of 
Bhaédon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4. Several of the ordinary melas observed in the capital, such as 
Holi, Diwéli, Lohri, etc., are also held in Churah. 

5, Chhinj, or wrestling matches, associated with the Lakhdéta cult, 
are held annually in every pargana of Churéh. 

Cuorera, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Cutefaar: (1) a maker of bracelets, called in the west Bangera or Wangri- 
gar. Also called sometimes Kachera or glass-worker, the Charigar 
generally makes bracelets of glass or lac, which are sold in the east by 
the Manidr, and in the west by the Bangera. The Chirigar also makes 
bracelets of bell-metal or any other material except silver or gold. 
The term is probably merely an occupational one, and in the east of the 
Punjab practically synonymous with Maniér. (2) A J&t clan (agricul- 
tural) found in Multén. 


aU EEE EEE EE SEER 
Banhrént = first day of the month. 


~ 
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D . 
Dass, Das, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén and Shéhpur. 


Dapgran, @ Kambcoh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Dasoar, &® low caste who make kuppis for oil and ght. They prepare 
the raw hides themselves, The term is, at least in these Provinces, a 
purely occupational one, but the dabgars are principally recruited 
from the Chamér caste, and, in Sidlkot, from the Khojdés and Chuhris 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar. 


Dasxayd, Danayd, cf. Katay4, a gilder, a beater of wire, 


Dacscat, a clan of the Bhattis of the Séndal Bér, who are said to marr 
with the Chaddrars, but not with the Bhagsiri or Jandrékes, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti cluns. 


Dapp, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Dappoxz, @ Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Dipf, a sept of Réjputs, descended from Chhatar Chand, 3rd son of Pér 
Chand, 31st R4j4 of Kahlir or Bilaspur State. i 


Dini, see under Déwai. 

Daprotra, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multéu (doubtless Détd- 
potra, q. v.). 

Dapra Baafyi, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Dind, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


DiptrantHi,— Founded by D4di,* a Gaur Brahman, who died in 1708. The 
D4dipanthi sect is usually divided into three orders :— 


(i) N&geas,t found in the villages about Jaipur: they wear the 
choti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers, fencers, 
and on ocvasion warriors ; 


(ii) the Viraktas,t who wear ochre-coloured garments and do not 
live in houses ; : 


*Didi was born at Ahmad4b4d in Guzerdt, whence he migrated to Nardina, 50 
miles south-west of Jaipur and now the head-quarters of the sect, At the gurtidwdra 
here the DAddpanthis assemble in Ph4gau and thence go to Sémbhar where a fair ia 
held on the anniversary of Dédi’s death, Regarding his birth, tradition avers that an aged 
Brahman had uo son, but one day God, in the guise of an old man, told him in response to 
his prayers, that he would find floating on the river a box containing a male child, suckiug 
its toe. He did so, and his wife’s breasts miraculously filled with milk, so that she 
was able to suckle the child. When the boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear- 
ed to the boy and gave him some betel from his own mouth, whereby all secrets were 
revealed to him, andthe old n.an then named him D4di Jiv, bidding him remain 
celibate aud fonud an order of his own, D4di then exclaimed; Dddw gaib mahin gur 
dev mild, pdyé ham parshdd, Mastak meri kar dharyd dekhéd agam agéd. ‘ By chance J 
found a guré ; he gave me parshdd and laid his hands upon my hend, whereby all secrets 
were revealed to me.’ D4dti's death is assigned to Sbt, 1760 (1703 A.D.); but he 
is also eaid to have been 6th in descent from RAmdnand. If so he flourished in 1600 
A.D, Other accbunts make him contemporary with Dar& Shikoh, others with Govind 
Singh. According to Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, VI, p. 140, the D&dipanth{s place Dédd’s 
death at the same time and place as Kabir's. 

+ N&ga is said to be derived from Sanskrit néguaka, naked, but there ia the usual play 
on tbe words nanga (naked) and nég, snake. The Ndgha are mercenary soldiers in 
coe and other States of R4jput4na but are not known in the Panjab, See below 
also, 

t Virakta simply means ascetic, Mr, Maclagan eaya the celibates of to-day wear 
white, sbave the beard and moustache, and wear necklaces, with white round caps, to 
which is attached a piece of cloth which hangs down the back--clearly the kapdlt. 
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(sis) the Uttrédhas, who shave the head with the beard and mous 
tache,* wear white clothes, and generally practise as physi. 
cians ; besides 


(tv) the secular Dédipanthfs, who are called Bistardharis, 


D4dii is said to have had 52 disciples who established as many deras 
or resting places.t The head of each dera, the dgeraddr, presents 
contributions to the gaddi-nashin or incumbent of the gurt-dwdra at 
Nardin4, who is elected by a conclave of the deradérs. The eect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, Réjput, Jt and Gajar castes, 
but never from those of menial rank.t As arule children are initiated, 


D4dG com posed a book called the Did Bénf, of 5,000 versee, some of 
which are recited by his followers, after cheir sblutions every morning, 
In the evening drti is performed to it by lighting lamps and reciting 
passages from it. Ddédi forbade idolatry, built no temples,|| and 
taught the unity of God. In salutation his votaries use the word Sat 
Rém, the “ True God.” But, in spite of Déda’s denunciation of idolatry, 
his hair, his tumbd (cup), cholé (gown) and kharsun (sandals): are 
religiously preserved in his cave (guphda) at Sambhar.§] 


Before a gurté admits a disciple the privations and difficulties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and he is warned that he will have to 
remain celibate, live ov alms, abstain from flesh and stimulants, and 
uphold the character of his order. In the presence of all the sddhus 
the guru shaves off the disciple’s chott (scalp-lock) and covers his head 
with the kapdlé (skull-cap), which D&édai wore. He is also given a 
kurta of bhagwa (ochre) colour, and taught the guri-mantra which he 
must not reveal. The rite concludes with the distribution of sweets. 


On a guru’s death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
17th day a feast is given to the sddhis. A fine tomb is sometimes 
erected outside the dera, in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 


Although the Dédapanthis proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marriage without ceasing to be Dédipanthis. These form the bistar- 
dhart or secular group, which should probably be regarded as a 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in grain, and 
wealthy. 





* The Uttradhi have a gurté at Rathia in Hissiér. See below. 

ft Of these 52 disciples, Raijab, Gharib D4s and Sundar D4e were the chief. Raijab 
was 6 Muhbammadan; it is said that Muhammadans who follow D4di are called Uttradhi in 
contradistinction to the Hindu Dddipanthis who are called Ndg{f, But the Ndgf is 
clearly the Néga already described, and Uttrddbi can only mean “ northern.” 

The second, Gharib D4s, composed many hymns, still popular among Hindus, but his 
followers are said to be mostly Cham4rs, who cut tbe hair short and wear cotton quilting. 
Sunder Dés composed the Sakyé, a work resembling the Sikh Granth, 

{But see the foregoing foot-note. The followers of Gbarib Dis, at any rate, clude 
Ohamérs, and Mr. Maclagan adds that many adherents of the sect are found among the 
lower castes. 

§ According to Wilson the worship is addressed to Réma, the deity negatively described 
inthe Vedénta theology. 

|| Now temples are built by his followers who say that they worship “ the book ” in them. 

q| Mr. Maclagan adds: ‘In fact, the doctrine of Dadi is eometimes described as 
pantbeistic. It is contained in several works in the Bhéeba tongue which are said to 
include many of the sayings of Kabir. Accounts of the gurt and his followers are given 
in the Jann-lile,” 
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Dapwit.—-The Réjput olan to which belongs the ancient ruling family of 
Datérpur, but said to take its name from Déda in Kéngra on the 
Hoshiérpur border. The Rénds of Bit Ménaswél, or tableland of the 
Hoshiérpur Siwéliks were Dadwél Réjputs, and the clan still holds 
the tract. 

The Dadwéls are found in the neighbourhood of Datérpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west fave of the Siwdliks 
in Hoshi4rpur tahsil near Dholb4ha and Javauri or Jénkapuri, its 
ancient name, which is still used. Jdnak was an ancient Sdrajbansi 
ruler. The Dadwils are a branch of the Katooh and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the Goleriés or Sibéyas on the ground of a common 
descent. They have an interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datérpur from a Chéhng rant. 


The Dadw4ls have several als or families, whose names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaurach, Dholbéhia, Datdrpuria, 
Fatehpuria, Bhémnowélia, Khangwérach, Nardria, Rdmpurfa, etc. 
Datérpur is their chief village, but they have no system of chhats 
and makdns, (For their history and the septs which intermarry with 
them see the Hoshiarpur Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 48-9.) 


Darrdni, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Diaaz, a J4t tribe, numerous in Delhi and Gurgéon, and with a small 
colony in Rohtak. 


Diaf, Diouf, (from ddgh,* a blemish; the word dighiis a term of abuse 
in Kulla), a generic term for an impure caste in Kulla. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according to Ibbetson, these two words, 
together with a third, Chand4l, are used almost indifferently to describe 
the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The Koli of the 
pee easily distinguishable, by his locality, from the Koli of the 

ills. The former is probably nothing more than a Chamér tribe 
immigrant from Hindtstén ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The two 
would appear to meet in the Siwéliks. Cunningham believed that 
the hills of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race 
belonging to the same group as the Kols of Central Iudia and Behar, 
and that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives, 
He points out that dd, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there isa line of 
tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
Alléhéb4d, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary connection with work- 
ing in iron. The name of Kulld, however, he identifies with Kulinda, 


* But according to the late Mr. A. Anderson :—‘“ The popular explanation of the word 
Dégi is that itis derived from ddg cattle, because ey drag away the carcasses of dead 
cattle and also eat the flesh, If aman says heisa Koli, then a Kanet turna round on 
him and asks him whether he does not drag carcasses; and on his saying he does, the 
Kanet alleges he is a Dag, and the would-be Koli consents. There are very few in 
Kullé proper that abstain from ee the dead. There are more in Sardj, but they 
admit they are called either Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they abstain from touching 
carcasses or not, all eat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
affectation for a man who does not touch the dead to say he will not intermarry with 
the family of a man whois not so fastidious. This is a social distinction, and probably 
also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who will not touch the dead.” 
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and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. Kolé, the 
ordinary name for any inhabitant of Kullé, is a distinct word 
from Koli and with a distinct meaning. 


The names Koli, Dégf, and Chand] seem to be used to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills, In the median ranges, such as thosé 
of Kangra proper, the Koli and Chandl are of higher status than 
the Dégi, and not very much lower than the Kanet and Ghirth 
or lowest cultivating castes; and perbaps the Koli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chandl very much 
the same position as, the Chamér in the plains, while the Dé 
corresponds more nearly with the Chabra. In Kullé the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans. The interesting quotations from 
Sir James Lyall give full details on the subject. Even in Kéngra 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir James Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god 
to the daughter of a Kull demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of 
Kullé, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eating the flesh 
of the yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent for both castes. Again he writes: “The Koli class is 
‘pretty numerous in Rajgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
“Hamirpur; like the Kanet it belongs to the country tothe east of 
“Kéngra proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other 
“Hindus in Réjgiri, though not so in Biléspur and other countries 
“to the east. The class has several times attempted to get the Katoch 
«Réjé to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
“because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
‘“‘Chamérs are, as usual, the most numerous.” Of pargana Kéngra he 
writes: “The D4gis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but 
‘they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
“relation to the Kanets of Bangdhal that the Sepis, Baédis, and Hanis 
* (also classed as second-class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis.” 
So that it would appear that Ddgis are more common in Kangra 
proper, and Kolis to the east of the valley ; and that the latter are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Kanet. (Kangra 
Settlement Report, § 67, pp. 65 and 62; 118 shows that in Kulli at 
least the Dagi is nota caste). Hali is the name given in Chamba 
to Dégi or Chandl; and the Haélis are a low caste, much above 
the Damna and perhaps a little above the Chamér, who do all sorts 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields. They 
will not intermarry with the Chamér. See also Kot. 


The late Mr. A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Dagi 
and Chan4él :—“ In Kullé proper there are no Chandls, that is, there are 
none who on being asked to what caste they belong will answer that 
they are Chanils ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi-Chandls 
or Koli-Chandls, and men of the same families as these Dégi-Chandls 
or Koli-Chan4ls will as often merely describe themselves as Dégis or 
Kolis. In Kullé Dégi, Koli, and Chandl mean very nearly the same 
thing, but the word Koli ig more common in Sardj and Chanél is 
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scarcely used at allin Kull4é; but Chandls are, I believe, numerous 
in Mandi, and inthe Ké4ngra valley. A D&gi who had been ont of 
the Kulla valley, told me he would call himself a Dégi in Kullé, a 
Chandl in Kéngra, anda Koli in Pl4éch or Sard4j, otherwise these local 
castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again 
the same man has called himself a Ddgi and alsoa Koli. If a Kanet 
wishes to be ee to one of this low caste he will call him a Koli, 
if angry with him a Dégi. A Chanél of Mandi State will not 
intermarry with a Kullé Dégi. In some places asin Manéli kothi, 
Kanets smoke with Dégis, but this is not common in Kulli, though 
the exclusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste 
distinctions became gradually more defined .... A Chamér in Sar4j will 
call himself a D4gi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they would 
eat and drink with him. They said he was a Chamér merely because 
he made shoes, or worked in leather. Most Dégis in Kalla proper 
will not eat with Chamérs, but in some places they will. It depends 
on what has been the custom of the families.” 


Dasi, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Multén, Kabirw4lé tahsil, 

"  Dahé (Déhd), also a Jét sept, found in Dera Gh4zi Khan. Like the 
Parhér(s) J4ts, and their Mirésis the Mongla and Sidhar, they are 
said to eschew the use of black clothes or green bangles. 


Dana, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Dasato, DaxAto, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Danamrdi, Danamriv, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Daaan, one of the principal clans of the Jéts in Karnél: head-quarters at 
Shahrmalpur. 

Dauiy, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Dauaya, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Danak, a J&t tribe, akin to the Langah, foand in Multén (agricultural), 

Diag, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Dinar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. In Bahdwalpur they 
hold an important position. Their descent is traced from R4j4 Rawan, 
ruler of Mirpur Mathila, near Ghot-ki, who was converted to Islém by 
Sayyid Jalél and was by him named Amir-ud-Déhr, or “ Ruler of the 
Age.” Once rulers of part of Sindh, the Déhr power decreased in the 
time of the Lang4h supremacy, and in Akbar’s time they were address- 
ed merely as Zaminddrs, but the Néhars conceded many privileges 
to them and these were maintained by the D4tidpotrds on their rise to 
power. The Déhrs are closely connected with the Gildni-Makhdiéms 
of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given eighteen daughters in 
marriage from time to time. (For further details see the Bahawalpur 
Gazetteer.) 


Danis, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Dauiwi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Danpa, 8 Muhammadan Jét tribe found in Gujrét. It claims Janjéa Réjpet 
origin and descent from one Khoga, @ servant of Akbar who gave him 
8 robe of honour and a gray (dahb) horse—whence its name, 
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Daufma, a group of Brahmans, found in Hissér, 


Danty4—(1) A J&t tribe found on the north-eastern border of the Sémpla 
and the adjoining portion of the Sonepat tahsils of Rohtak and Delhi, 
They claim to be descended from Dahla, the only son of a Chauhbén 
Réjput named M4nik Rai, by a Dhankar J&t woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rai Chauhén who founded H&nsi. Another account makes 
their ancestor Dhadhfj, eon of Haria Harpél, son of Prithi Réja.* 
Another tradition derives the name Dahiy& from Dadhréré, a village 
in Hissér, which it thus makes the starting place (nikds) of the tribe, 
Tho Dahiyé is one of the 36. royal tribes of Rajputs, whose original 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
are possibly the Dahies of Alexander. 


(2) A faction, opposed to the Ahdldna, said to be named after the 
Dahiya Jats. ‘These two factions are found in Karnél, as well asin Delhi 
and Rohtak. The Ahdldna faction 1s headed by the Ghatwél or Malak 
Jats, whose head-quarters are Dher-kaé-Ahilina in Gohdna, and who 
were, owing to their success/ul opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted 
heads of the Jats in these parts. Some one of the emperors called 
them in to assist hintin coercing the Mandahér K4jputs, and thus the 
old enmity was strengthened. The Dahiyé Jdts, growing powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Ghatwdls and joined the 
Mandahars against them. Thus the country side was divided into two 
factions; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the Jéglin Jats of thapa 
Naultha, and the Latmdr Jéts of Rohtak joining the Dahiyds, and the 
Hida Jaéts of Rohtak, and most of the Jats of the tract except the 
Jaglans, joining the Ahdlévas. Inthe Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandahdars 
of the Nardak ravaged the Ahilinas in the south of the tract. ‘Ihe 
Dahiy4 is also called the Jat, and occasionally the Mandahar faction. 
The Jdéts and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division runs right through Sonepat and more faintly through Delhi 
tahs{l, and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind that Muhammadans 
even class themselves with one or the other party. Thus the Muham- 
madan Gajars of Pdnchi Gujrdn call themselves Dahiyds and so do 
all the neighbouring villages. 


“jn Delhi the legend is that Haria Harp4l, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
took refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of its trees he called Ban auta-—now 
corrupted into Barauté—in Rohtak. There he ruled and his son Dhadhij after him. Dhadhij 
one day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near Pogthala in the same district 
where the Jat women had come together to get their drinking water. Just then a man 
came out of the village leading a buffalo-calf with a rope to the pond to giveit water. The 
animal either from fright or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner, and he gave 
chase but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful, 
till the animal in its headloug flight came across the path of a Jatni going along with wo 
gharras of water on her head. She quietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along the ground and stood firm under the strain which the impetus of the fugitive gave. 
The calf was caught, and Dhadhfj looking on with admiration, became enamoured of the 
stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, he said, must needs bear a strong race of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being 
married he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture cf cajolery, threats and 
gift-making he obtained his desire—and the J4tn{ married the Kshatri prince. By her 
he had three sons-—'lej4, Sahjé, and Juis4. Dhadhij gave his name to the Dahiyds, and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the country between thomn— 
Teja’s descendants live in Rohtak; Sahja’s parily in Rohtak and partly in 12 villages 
of Dethi ; while Jaisa’s descendants live in Rohtak and in 16 villages in Delhi, 
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The AhGldna tradition traces their origin to R4jputdod. Their 
ancestor was coming Delhi-wards with his brothers, Mém and 86m, in 
search of a livelihood. They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of the Ghaté naddi. Mém and Sém, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favour and gave them lands: to Sém the tract 
across the Ganges where his descendants now live as R4jputs. Mém was 
gent to Rohtak, and he is now represented by the Jdts there as well 
as in Hansi and Jind. The Rohtak party bad their head-quarters at 
Abdléna in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 


Danko, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Dawisus a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Dano, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Danoxa, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Danon, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Danonpa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Daneaza, @ J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Danefsa, a JMt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Déir, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Das, Daxavt, Daxorra: see under Brahman. 

Dit, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Datit, a Jét tribe found in Rohtak. It claims R&thor Rajput origin, and its 
traditions say that, 28 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Badgijar Jét woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahdédurgarh, by whom he had four sons—Dille, Desal, Mén and 
Sahiya.* From these sprang the four clans of Dalél, Desw4l, M4n and 
Sewdgt Jats, who do not intermarry one with another. The Daléls are 
hereditary enemies of the Dahiya Jats. 

Datinf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Datzt, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DaLzo, a small Jét clan, found in Ludhiana. They say that Jagdeo had five 
sons: Daleo, Dewal, Ulak (Aulak), Malanght and Pamar. Now Réjé 
Jail Pangal promised a Bhdétni, Kangalf by name, 10 times as much 
largesse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo cutoff his head. The 
Bhétni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks! 

DatiAwitii, the eighth of the Sikh mists or confederacies, which was 
recruited from JAts. 

Dato, Dato, two (?) Jét clans (agricultural) found iu Multén. 

* Or Dalla, Desu, Mén and Sewa were the sons of Khokhar, a Chauhén R&jput who 


married a Jat wife, according to the Jind account, 
¢ Or Sawal in Jind, 
3? Beilang, 
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Damar, 8 Gurkhé olan in the Simla Hill States, who do tailor’s work, and 
are thought a very low caste. 

Dammag, (m.) a tribe of Jéts, originally called Lér, immigrants from Sind, 
They affect the Sindhi title of J&m and claim to be superior to other 
Jéts in that they do not marry daughters outside the tribe; but the 
rule is often broken. 

Dayoan, @ Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Danpt, (1) a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan, (7) also a Sanyéaf 
aub-order. 


Danpiat, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 


Danpiwit, a J&t clan, claiming Chauhdén descent, which emigrated from 
Delhi via Jaisalmir to Sirsa : found in Hissér, and also in Jind State, 
In the latter it affects the jathera and jandidn worship, and has as its 
sidh a Pir whose shrine is at Beluwélé, in British ‘Territory. At the 
birth of a son, they offer to his samadh a piece of gur, a rupee and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 


Dinearag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Danearix, lit. ‘cow-people’: (i) a small tribe, confined to four villages in 
Chitra] and said to speak a language cognate with Shina. ‘lhough 
long since converted to Isl4m, the name Dangarik would seem to show 
that they were Hindus originally ; (27) a term applied to all the Shina- 
speaking people of Chitrél and the Indus Kohistén generally, 
because of the peculiar aversion of the Sains, which is only shared 
by the Dangariks and Kélésh Kafirs, for the cow and domestic fowls.— 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 64 and 113, 


Danez, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Danna—see Wargara. 
DAywag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Diott, a hill caste of Damné status who work for gold in streams in the low 
hills (e.g., about Und); iv the high hills (eg., Kangra) called Sansoi, 
and corresponding to the Khirs who are the goldworkers of the plains. 
Cf. déula, déula, a washer for gold. 

Darag, & Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dararn, Dren, see Mallah. 

Darp, a term applied by the Mair to the tribes of the Indus Kohistén who 
live on the left bank of that river: Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 12. 

Dircare, wooden bow! makers, see Chitrdli. 

Daren, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Daxot, Darox{, a sept of Réjputs descended from Mién Kela, a son of 
Sangar Chand, 16th R&jé of Kahlir. 

D)arrocus, carpenters, in the valley below Chitrél, and in the Gilgit and 
Indus valleys: see Chitréli. 

Distcar, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
various castes ; always Mubammadans, 
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DarvasH.—Darvesh means one who begs from door to door (dar “ door”), 
But the Darveeh of our Census returns are a peculiar claas found main 
in Batéla and Pathénkot and in Amritsar and Kapérthala, They culti- 
vate a little land, play musical instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a 
house where there has been a death and chant the praises of the 
deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, 
yet she small number of women seem to show that they have not yet 
formed into a separate caste, and are still recruited from outside. 
Elsewhere, e. g. in Gujrét, they are poor scholars who seek instruction in 
mosques and live on alms or by begging from door to door, resemblin 
the tdlib-ul-ilm of the frontier. Sometimes they ure employed as bingss 
ab mosques, or in other minor posts. 


Darvesh Kazu.—The Utménzai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of Misd 
Darvesh) of the Wazir Pathans (g. v.). 


Darzi.—Hindi syn. sii, a purely occupational term, there being no Darzi 
caste in the proper acceptation of the word, though there is a Darzi 
guild in every town. Tho greater number of Darz{s belong perhaps 
to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more especially to the latter; but 
men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of a tailor or sempeter. 
The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east and Musalmén 
in the west. 


Dis(4)—(a) Sanskrit désd, a» mariner; according to the Purdn, begotten by 
a Stdr4 on a Kshatriyé. The Sdstra and Tantra give a different origin 
(Culebrooke’s Essays, p. 274} ; (b) D&s, the appellation common to Sadrés, 
cf. Karan. 

Dasa, fr. das, ‘ ten,’ as opposed to Bisa, fr. bis, ‘twenty’: half-caste, as 
opposed to one of pure descent—see under Bania. In Gurgaon the 
term is applied toa group, which is practically a distinct caste, of 
Tagas who have adopted the custom of widow remarriage, aod so loat 
mes though they are of pure Taga blood: Punjab Customury Law, 

1, p. 182. 


Dasuit, fr. Dashw4l, ‘of the plains, is a group of Réjputs found in 
the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs of Ghind, Theog, Madhaén 
and Darkoti, four baronies feudatory to Keonthal State. It is 
asserted that the Dashdls once ranked as Kanets, wearing no sacred 
thread and performing no orthodox funeral rites; and a fifth Dashdé 
sept is still only of Kanet status. This latter sept gives its name to 
Dashauli, a village in Panar pargana of Keonthal. 


Dasut1, once a servile tribe of the Batocu, now found scattered in 
small numbers through Deras Ghdzi and Ism4f{]) Khén and Muzaffargarh. 
Possibly, as Dames suggests, from one of the numerous dashts or table- 
lands, found throughout the country. 


Daspit, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Dastt, Dasuti (from dasht, ‘ wilderness ’).—A Baloch tribe of impure de- 
scent. See under Baloch. 


Da-tona-Kar-ro, Daonert-Kizt : See Chéhzang. 
Dityz, a Labéna clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Difpporra,—The sept to which belongs the ruling family of Bahéwalpur 
It claims to be Abbéssi* and is practically confined to Bahéwalpur and 
the neighbouring portions of Multdéu, part of which was once included 
in that State, 


The Déddpotra septs trace their descent from Muhammad Khin II 
Abbéei, 10th in descent from Déad KhénI. Muhammed Khén II hed 


three sons :— 


(1) Firoz or Piréj Khén, (2) Arib (or Arab) Khén, ancestor of the 
Arbéni sept, and (8) Fsab Khan, ancestor of the Isbéni or Hisbéni sept, 


The descendants of Pirdj Khén are known as Pirjénis, Firozénis or 
Pir Pirj4nis and to this sept belongs the family of the Nawéba of 
Bahdwalpur. A sub-sept of the Pirjénis is called Shamdéni, from Shéh 
Muhammad Khan. 


The Arbénis have five sub-septs: Misdni, Rulkméni or Rukréni 
Rahméni, Jambréni and Bhinbrdni, all descended from eponyms (M Ged 
Khan, etc.). The Miséni have an offshoot called Kandéni. The 
Isbdnis have no sub-septs. 


A large number of sub-septs also claim to be Déudpotra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad Khén II. Thus the Achrénis claim 
descent from Achar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Channi Khan, father of Défd Khén I, and founded the Kehréni sept, 
which has seven main branches :— 


Aohrani. 

Haléni. 

Bakhshéni. 

Jamani. 

Mundhéni. > These five are knownt collectively as Panj-pére, 
Maréféni. | 

Tayyibéni. .) 

A number of other septs also claim to be Détdpotra, but their claims 
are often obscure, disputed or clearly. untenable. Such are the Nohéni, 
Zoraia, Kardéni (who claim to be Kehrénis), Ronjha or Ranthja (a sept 
of the Sammas), and Chandréni (who intermarry with the Arbdnis and 
therefore are presumed to be Arbanis), The Wisrdni,t Muléni, 
Thémra,§ Wid4ni, Kalra, Jhinri, Bhanbhéni, Hakré and Kat-béll] are 
spurious Déddpotras. 


* For the origin of this title see the Bahdwalpur Gazetteer, 

+-pdre, is said to mean ‘-fold,’ but cf. the Panj-pére among the Path4ns, also the 
Panj-pao of Multén. 

t The Arbéni and Isbéni D&idpotras do not recognise the Wisrénis. The former declare 
that four families of the Abra (q. v.) tribe migrated from Wisarw4h in Sindh in the time 
of Nawib Muhammed Bahéwal Khan IJ. The Abras gave one daughter in marfiage 
to Bal4wal Khan, Pirj4ni, a second to an Arbdni family, and a third to an Isbiti, 
and asked their sons-in-law to admit them among the Déddpotras, so that they migbt 
be entitled to all the privileges which the Daéadpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
were called Wisrani Daddpotras (from Wisharwéh), 

The story goes that once Muhammad Bahiwal Kh4n III happened to see one Nar 
Kharola with his head shaved. A shaven head being generally looked down upon, the 
Nawdb remarked in Sindhi (which he always spoke), ho disso thora, ‘look at that bald 
head,’ atid so they were nick-named Thumra. They are really Kharolas (converted sweepers) 


caste, 
yi Originally Jats of low status (there is still a sept of Mohanas which is known by 
this name). They give their daughters in marriage to any tribe while the Déudpotras 
are particularly strict in forming ; 
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For a full account of the Détidpotra septs, whose modern develop- 
ments illustrate the formation of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to the Bahawalpur Gazetteer. 

Didpzat.—The Pathan tribe which occupies tho left bank of the Kébul river ag 
far down as its junction with the Bara, Like the Mohmand, the Déddeai 
are descended from Daulatydr, son of Ghorai, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Khel. Déid had three sons, Mandkai, Md4miar, and Ydsuf, 
from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai 
had three sons, Husain, Nekai, and Bélo, of whom only the first is 
represented in Peshéwar. Nekai fled into Hindist4n, while Balo’s few 

- descendants live in parts of Tiréhy Kalfd-i-Afghani, pp. 167, 168, 179, 
182, A.N., p.i., il. 

Datt, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Davta, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dautar Kuet.—One of the four great tribes of the Lohd4ni Pathéns* which 
about the beginning of the 17th century drove the Marwats and Mi4n 
Khel outof Tank. Their principal clan was the Katti Khel; and under 
their chief, Kataél Khan, the Daulat Khel ruled Ténk in Dera Isméfl 
Kb4n, and were numerous and powerlul about the middle of the 18th 
century. They accompanied the Durrani into Hindistdn, and brought 
back much wealth. But since that time the Bhitanni and other tribes 
have encroached, and they are now small and teeble. The Nawdb of 
T4nk, the principal jégirddr of the District, is a Katti Khel. Raverty 
described them as ildts or nomads dwelling to the north of the Sulaimén 
Range from Daraban town on the east to the borders of Ghazni on the 
west, along the banks of the Gomal, each clan under the nominal role 
of its own malik. Though their principal wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and majitha into Hindustan, and taking back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in Kabul and Kandahér. They used to 
pay ushr or tithe to the dynasty at Kabul, but were not liable to 


furnish troops. 
Davirxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Daun, a messenger : cf. Baldhar. 


Davai, see Dawari. 


DavrannJ, Dorannt, a Pathdén clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits the Wadno valley and the country between the Wazfri hills 
and the Gamal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They are on good terms with the Wazirs, and are well- 
to-do, carrying on a profitable trade with Bokhéra. They bring down 
postins, chakmas, and charras. They have three kirris in British 
territory, near Katmaldna and in the K4hiri zléqa. About a third of 
them are kajfila folk and have no kirris. They own about 3,500 camels, 
They leave their flocks behind in the hills, They come and go along 
with the Mi4n Khels, though forming separate caravans, 

Diwari.—Living on the fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley in Nor- 
theron Waziristan, the Ddéwaris or Dauris have no necessity to oulti- 


* Really only a clan of the Mim4 Khoi, tha Daulat Khel practically absorbed that tribe 
and gave its own name to it, 
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vate very strenuously or to migrate. Hence they are lacking in 
military spirit,* unenterprising and home-staying, and a Déwari, even 
when outlawed, wil] not remain away from the valley for more thay 
a couple of years. 


Their descent is thus given ;—~ 
DAWAR, EPONYM. 
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There are also two disconnected sections, Malakh and Amzoni. The 
Idak sub-section also does not claim descent from either of the main 
branches. The Malakh are a mixed division, including the Muhammad 
Khel, Idak Khel, Pai Khel, Dihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlamai, 
The latter sept includes three or four Sayyid houses which claim 
descent from Wangar Sahib. The Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afghdnistén. The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghdn story of a foundling. Some Durrénis abandoned a boy ina 
box, and as Dangar Pir found him he brought him up, calling him 
Malakh because he was good-looking. 


The Amzoni comprise the following septs:—Chiton, Umarzai, Kurvi 
Kalla, Raghzi Kalla, Urmur Kalla, Ahmad Khel, Ali Khel, Fath Khel, 
Bai Khel, Khatti Kalla, Kharri Kalla and Aghzan Kalla. 


Amzon, the ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a Shammal 
Khostw4l who mixed with the Dawaris. But the Fath Khel and Bal 
Khel are known to be Wazirs, and the Urmur Kalla are by origin 
Urmurs of Kéniguram. 


The Darpa Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Panakzai and Khozi, and of 
these the Panakaais are Momit Khel Déwaris while the Khozis are 
Akhunds. As regards Darpa Khel himself it is said that he wasa 
Khostwal, but others say that he was a Dum of Tanis. 


The Idak sub-section is composed of three different septs, 
Taritas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one village 
on the Id day, whence the village was named Idak. The Malli Khel 
are Turis, the Taritas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khels. 


The Isori are statéd to be Khattaks. Of the Hassu Khel, the Shinki 
Khel are the offspring of a baby found near the Shinki Kotal or pass. 
The Mosakkis are said to be Bangash Haidar Khels. Urmuz and 





* But to this rule the Malakh form an exception, being much like the Wazirs, pastoral, 
migratory and not keeping their women secluded. 
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Shamma! are descendants of Tir who was an Isakhel, but another story 
is that he came from the Wurdak country. All the rest of the septa 
are Déwaris proper. : 

Personal appearance.—The use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has made the Dawari a very broad-shouldered 
muscular man, not very tall, with thick legs and arms, beavy in gait 
and slow in his movements. 


Personal habits.—The vices of the Déwaris are sodomy and cheras- 
smoking. ‘The latter habit is said to be on the increase. The Déwaris 
are by repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Wazirist4n tribes. Cut 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a eupply of grain till the next barvest and 
their habit of greasing their clothes with ghs makes them filthy to a 
degree. ‘There are no professional washermen in the valley. 

The Ddwaris used to be famous for their hospitality, which took the 
form of washing a guest’s hands, spattéring his clothes with ghi, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on the outer walls 
of the house as a sign that guests were being entertained. They were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients’ or hamsdyas’ rights and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to be losiug these quulities. 


Ornaments.—D4wari men used to dye the right eye with black anti- 
mony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same 
way.* The men (but not the women) used algo to wear coins sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 


Medicine.—The only treatment in vogue is the common Pathén one 
of killing a sheep, the flesh of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
the patient in the skin. This is the remedy for every disease and even 
for a wound. Its efficacy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah, who also used sometimes to give amulets to, or sometimes 
merely breathe on, the sick man. 

Cultivation.—Owing to the heavy nature of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being done by the im, a spade with a long handle. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior rice with, in a few villages, millet 
and mung are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near the villages and 
trees and cultivation used to be confined to the area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafis.—The Ddwaris practise the weaving of coarse cloth, rude 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work, carpenters being the only artizans 
known. These are employed to make doors for the houses, which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 


Social organization.—The Déwaris, as is usual among the southern 
Pathén tribes, are intensely democratic. ‘The malike or headmen have 
little influence unless they have a stroug following among their own 
relations. The Déwaris are fanatical and bigoted, and much under the 
influence of mullahs who exercise a powerful weapon in the right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregation and other ceremonies. 

Marriage Customs.—As among the Wazirs, the Dawari wedding 
customs are much the same as among other Pathdn tribes. When the 





* For a somewhat similar custom see the Indian Antiquary, 1906 p. 213, 
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parents are agreed that their son and daughter, rospoctively, are suited 
and shall be married, a day is fixed and the bridegroom’s kinsmen go 
to the bride’s guardian’s house taking with them sheep, rice and 
Rs. 30 Kébuli with which to feast the bride’s relatives and friends, 
The marriage .contract is then ratified, the two young people are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid by the bridegroom for the 
bride is fixed. ‘The bride’s guardians may ask any price they like, as 
there is no fixed scale of prices in DAwar, and unless the guardians are 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum demanded 
by them for the girl must be paid. ‘ho price thus paid is taken by the 
girl’s guardian, who is of course her father, if alive—if not her brother, 
and if she has no brother, then by the relation who is by custom her 
waris.* The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion of the price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornaments, etc. Some few years ago a 
determined effort was made by the maliks and mullahs of Lower Dawar 
to have the price of girls in Dawar fixed at Rs. 200 for a virgin and 
Rs, 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
Déwaris were prevented from marrying owing to the high prices de- 
manded by guardians, which sometimes ran up to Rs. 1,000 and more, 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The majority 
of the maliks were in favour of the proposal, and as atest case the 
mullahs attempted last year to enforce the new custom on the occasion 
of the marriage of the sister of the chief malik of Tappi. Public 
opinion, however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious riot 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities, The usual 
reference to the Political Officer on the subject was, of course, met 
with the reply that, although he was glad to hear of the proposal, yet 
he could not and would not interfere in what was a purely domestic 
question for the Dawaris themselves to settle. The subject was then 
allowed to drop and now, as before, everyone can put what fancy 
prices they like on their girls, The husband has no claim on the 
girl until this ceremony (known locally as lasniwaz or clasping of bands) 
has been performed. 


The next ceremony is that’of nikah which is the consummation of 
the marriage. 


In Dawar and Waziristan boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8and 6 respectively, and the marriage is consummated at their 
majority. Should the husband die after the lasuiwai aud before the 
nikah, the girl becomes the property of his heirs, and one of them can 
either marry her or they can give her in marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the same tribe and village and that 
the parents consent. If the parents do not consent, then they can 
buy the girl back again by returning all the money received for 
her, and are then free to marry her to whom they please. Simi- 
larly a widow is married by one of the deceased’s heirs, or they 
may arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She must, however, 
be supported by them until she marries again, otherwise she is 
free to marry as she chooses, and they are not entitled to exact money 


Bae Ee ete 
* No money is given to the mother of the girl, except when she isa widow and has 
been turned out by her late busband’s heirs, and has alone borne the cost of the 


girl's upbringing. 
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for her. As arule the bride and bridegroom are much of an age, but 
occasionally here as elsewhere some aged David takes his Abishag to 
his bosom. ‘These are pot as a rule happy marriages. The expenses of 
a wedding in Waziristén are fairly heavy. A weulthy man will spend 
as much as Rs. 1,500 or even Ks, 2,000 Kébuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends some Ra. 500 and a poor one Rs. 200 Kdbuli. There 
are no restrictions on intermarriage between Dawaris and Wazirs. 
They intermarry freely, and the majority of the bigger Dawar malike 
have a Wazir wile, aud the Wazir malika living in Dédwar have 
gouerally at least one Dawari wife. Asa rule Déwaris do not give 
their daughters to those living far away, which is probably due mostly 
to the fact that those living far off do not come and ask for them, but 
content themselves with something nearer home. The Mullah 
Powindah who lives at Kamjuram has a Dadwari wife of the village of 
Idak, but this is an exception, and probably due to the fact tbat bo- 
fore our occupation and his rise to power, he used to live during the 
six months of the cold season in Idak. There is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. 


Inheritance.—The ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in Ddwar 
with regard to inheritance. 


Customary Law 1n Diawar. 


General.—With regard to offences against the human body, the 
general principle of the customary penal law in Ddwar muy be said 
to be that of “ an eye for aneye, and a tooth fcr a tooth.” For murder 
the penalty is death; for bodily injury, bodily injury of @ similar 
nature. Nevertheless the D4wari, though like every other Pathdu, has 
his price, whereby his wounded body or side may be salved ; and for 
most offences a fixed sum is Jaid down by paying which the offender 
may satisfy the wrath of the party offended. The amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely on the strength and influence of the 
oppo-ing parties, the weaker usually having to go to the wall, being 
mercilessly fleeced if the offending party, and having to be content 
with little or nothing if offended. Asa gencral rule, for purposes of 
calculating compensation a woman is considered as equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal toa woman. Children over two years 
old are considered men or women, according to sex, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in Déwar only takes 
cognisance of the actual deed accomplished and not the intention 
of the offender ; for instance, there is no such thing in Déwar, 
as attempted murder. Ifthe man is merely wounded in the attempt 
compensation is only paid for the burt actuaily caused. Again there 
is no such thing as letting a man off because he killed another 
man accidentally. Accident or no accident, the man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. ‘The right of self-defence 
is recognised, but in no case does it extend to the killing or perma- 
nent maiming of the person against whom it is exercised, not even if 
he be attempting to commit murder. Should he be killed compensation 
must be paid to his kins, and if permanently maimed to himeelf. 
Revenge is, if possible, taken on the actual offender (badidar) while he 
lives. But after his death his brother inherits the feud and after him 
the murderer’s other heirs, If he leave no such relatives, his section 18 
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responsible, if the injured party belongs to another section. If the 
offended party kill a relation of tho actual badidir, while he is still alive 
Ks. 100 inust be paid as compensation. If the cffender and his brothers 
die without revenge having been taken, and the inheritance falls to a 
relation, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the feud, renounce the 
heritage with the feud attached to it. 


The tendency among the Dawaris as among the Wazirs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is nfraid, he can get the village eldera and 
go and kill a sbeep before the house of the offended: party (a cere- 
mony known as ndnowatt and have the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 


Murder.—In Dédwar, as far as the consequences of tho deed are 
concerned, there is no difference between murder and the accidental 
killing of aman or woman. The penalty is the same in cither case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man’s relations, 
or if they cannot inflict it themselves, at the hands of assassins bired 
by them. , ' 


A murder can, however, be compounded on the intervention of the 
village jirga by the payment of a sum varying from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,200 in cash. In some cases a woman is given in marriage toa 
relative of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the price 
of the woman is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 
the amount of compensation to be paid. If both of the parties do not 
compound the offence willingly, but one is forced to do so by the 
other, or both are forced to do so by the village or tribal jirga, then 
compensation is only paid in cash. The amount of compensation paid 


for a woman isin all cases half that of a man, and the amount paid 


for the murder of a Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There are 
four exceptions to the law that the death or hurt of a man or woman 
must be avenged by the relations, either by taking a life or by taking 
money in compensation, ‘I'he exceptions are— 

(t) If a man is accidentally killed or hurt in a nandasa.(the name 
given to the local dance at the Id): unless it can _be prov- 
ed that the man who killed the other had a feud or any 
grudge agairst the deceased. 

(it) If any one be accidentally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
which sometimes accompanies a wedding : provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud. 


(ii) At a tent-pegging mutch if a rider warn the bystanders that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

(iv) If a man cutting wood from a tree warn people sitting under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 
occur from falling branches. 


Tf a person is injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the aninal 
is usually given in compensation. The burden of proof of any injury 


-being accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of elders is 


summoned at his expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really was 
an accident, they assess the compensation as they think fit. All feuds 
are suspended while tho parties are out with a tribal lashkar or chigha. 
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The rates of compensation for a female are the same as those for 
a male, as also are those for Hindus, but in the Malakb ildga the 
rates for women are only half those for men, and Hindus are con- 
sidered equal to women. 


Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hart of similar 
nature to that inflicted, 7. e., for the loss of a limb the punishment is 
the loss of that limb; for a wound, a similar wound ; for @ nose or ear 
cut, a nose or ear cut. There is, however, a scale of compensation* 
fixed by which nearly every form of hurt can be compensated. This 
scale is as follows :— 


For the permanent total disablement of an arm or a leg, Rs, 500. 


If the disablement be not quite total then the compensation is Rs, 250, 
and if it be only slight Ks. 120. 


Rs. 

For the loss of one eye sie i tA bee a8 . 260 
Ditto both eyes se sa ee v. 500 

The rates for the loss of fingers are— 

Thumb sae se ont wae Se ax ah we = 

1st. finger eee on eee eee vee aes tes « §=40 

2nd ,, ate ahs wee sve en ‘ini oe . 386 
ard, ect. ogee Cael Sse, tes vane ‘aac: <Se50i8 


4th ,, sve wes é 20 


The compensation for cutting off a nose is from Rs, 500 to Rs. 600. 
Ears are paid for at Rs. 100 piece. The compensation for a wound is 
Rs. 10 to Re. 100 according to its nature, and that payable for teeth is — 


Rs. 
Front, upper or lower Si 7 oe ts ave «. 100 : 
Further back a sie is Pe de - §=—50 
Back teeth ... si ate wis 7 a re we «= 25 


Adultery.—If the parties are caught in the act, both may be killed, but 
in the Malakh and Tappizai ildgas (where a woman is considered half 


* Io the Malakh ildga the scale is somewhat different, though for permanent disable- 
ment of a limb it is the same. 





Re, 

For the loss of one eye a one i iat or ate 590 

sa * both eyes eae -. 1,000 

Compensation for fingers :— 
Firat joint. Slat, Thied joint. 
Rs. Rs, Rs, 
Thumb ase on te ove ie enn eee 130 250 tos 

lst finger ... ie ae ‘ee “ie ne one 80 60 120 
2nd, eee re ive ues 1a oe Ra 65 30 15 
Ord itge, Waae ete. aah: Gee “cae” tee “Sag 35 17-8 8-8 
4th eee a vee ton eee wee ou 25 12-8 6-4 











The compensation for a wounded nose is Re, 85, or if cut off entirely Rs. 500, 
A wound in the face more than one finger in breadth 1a Rs, 85, but if on any other 
part it is only Rs, 12-8 per finger breadtb, 


For, teeth. the compensation is-- Rs. 
Two front, upper or lower... we aun ae ve ... 100 each 
Next two, ” exe eos noe ace eee soe 80 ” 
Next two, 7 mh? ontsde ecigh.s ) Ake Ras . 60, 


Back teeth, 


” ooo ene eee ase aoe eee 50 te 
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a man) the woman alone can be killed and the man’s foot cut off, and 
if the man is killed half the compensation for his murder must be 
paid. This is the invariable rule in the Malakh iliga, 


For rape the man may be killed, and for an assault with intent to 
outrage a woman’s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid, or his foot may be cut off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adultery the man’s nose or ear may be cut off, and if the hug. 
band suspects his wife of being a consenting party, he may kill her, 


The penalty for elopement or abduction is death or Rs. 1,000. Should 
&@ woman go wrong and become a bad character the husband may cut 
off her nose and divorce her, Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. 


Offences against property.—The punishments for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa- 
tion for the damage done and the expenses of the suit are recovered 
plus a village fine of Rs. 40 to Rs. 200* according to the offender's 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only the village 
fine is recovered. 


Arson.—In cases of arson the risker is referred to the village jirga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a village fine of from Rs. 100 
to Rs, 200. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party.t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the flames, is exacted in addition, for every person. 


Cutting of crops.—Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
asa fine of Rs. 5 if the offence is committed by night, and Rs, 2 
or Rs. 3 if the offence is committed by day. 


Diwt, a tribe of Ghorgasht Pathdns, descended from Déwai, son of Dénai, 
and so akin to the Kixar, Naghar and Parni. The Dawi live in the 
tract held by the last named, occupying Sang4r or Sang-Mandéhi, and 
the Zarghién Darra or ‘green valley.’ Déwai had two sons, Domarah 
and Homarah and adopted three more, viz., Khwardai, Zamar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit the two last-named. The story goes that Dawai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid of Khujand, and adopted her son by him, His 
name was Hasan, but in his youth he was notorious as a robber (ghal), 
He repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
saint of Multén, married a Pathén wife and had four sons, Musa, Ali, 
Sikandar and Balfl, whose descendants are known as Hasani or Khandi 
(lit. protected), a corruption probably of Khujandi. The Hasani, being 
of Sayrid blood dwell among vther tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Déwi,t one of the most famous of them, attached himselt 
to the Shaikh-ul-Islim Baha-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Din Zakaria§ of Multén, 
and was buried at a spot between Tul and Sambar. His tomb is still a 

lace of pilgrimage and tales of his power of thought-reading are 
still told. Another Dawi saint was Shaikh Nekndm, and a third 








* In the Malakh ildga the fine is Rs. 60 and in Dangar Khel Rg, 100, 

+ In the Malakh tléqa donble compensation is paid. 

{ Not to be confused with Hasan Dawi, the progenitor of the tribe. . 

§ The ‘Saint of Multan’ who died in 1265-6 at the age of 100, He was disciple of 
the Shaikh-ul-Kémil, Shahab.ud-Dia, son of Abi-Hifz, Umar -ug-Saharwardi, 
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Shaikh H4ji Abu Ish4q, who was accounted an Afghén becanse his 
mother was an Afghdn. He was a contemporary of Sultén Sher Shah 
and dwelt at Kaithal. 

Divi, a synonym for Mdchhi in Multén, fem. ddi (so called because women 
of the Maéchhi caste act as wet-nurses). Cf. Vaidehd. 

Day, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Depxar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Denon, Diaadn, Disgdy, an Iranian (T4jik) tribe (or rather class, as the 
word means husbandman) which is represented by the SHatminis of the 
Peshéwar valley. Raverty says that the Chaghdn-Sarai valley on the 
west side of the Chitral river also contains several large Dihgén villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kinar. 


Drata, one of the principal clans of the Jéts in Karnél. It has its head- 
quarters at Ludhidna and originally came from Rohtak. Probably the 
same as Dahia. 

Der, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Dzo,—(1). A title of several ancient ruling families, used as an affix, like 
Chand or Singh. It was thus used by the old dynasty of Jamma. 


(2). A tribe of Jéts which is practically confined to the Sidlkot 
district where they regard Sankatra as one of their ancestors aod have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to ‘him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsil Zafarwdl. They claim a very ancient origin, but not Réjput. 
Their ancestor is said to be Mah4j; who came from “ the Saki jungle” in 
Hindastan, Of his five sons, Soh4l, Kom, Dewal, Aulakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Jaét tribes, while the other branches dis- 
persed over Gujrénwél4 and Jhang. But another story refers them to Réjé 
Jagdeo, a Sirajbansi R4jput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sahi, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and huve several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the Mén Jats, with whom they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar, 


Drodnré, a Jdt tribe found in Sidlkot and apparently distiact from the Deo. 


Drona, a sept of Kanets descended from a son of Tegh Chand, third son of 
R44 Kahn Chand of Kahlar. 


Drow4nd, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Denisa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Dasi, (i) of the country, fr. des, country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to 
pahdri, of the hills: cf. P. Dicty., p. 287; (iii) a J&t clan (agricultural) 
found in Multén. Cf. Deswali.. 

Duswit, ‘men of the country,’ a J4t tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the Dalal. They are most numerous in Rohtak, Gurgéon,and Karnél. 
Tn Mewdr and Ajmer, Musalmén Réjputs are called Deswdl, and are 
hardly recognised as R4jputs. 

Deswii, a territorial term sometimes applied to certain J&t tribes as opposed 
to Pachhamwélé. 


Deswitf, opposed to Bégrf, q.v. 
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Dewi, a title given in Sirmar to Kanet families which perform priestly duties 
in the deotas’ temples, A Dewé will generally marry in a Dewd family 
anda Negi ina Negi family. The Dewds rank below the Bhats and 
above the Dethis, and are intimateiv connected with the deotas. whom 
they serve: eg., the temple of Mahdsun must be closed for 20 days if 
there is a birth or death in the Dewi’s family—see the Sirmir Gazetteer 
pp. 42—44, Cf. Karan. : 

The form of this desiguation in the Simla Hills appears to be dinwdn, 

Dewalt, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dewita, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dewar, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Duaasa, Dasa, Daasi, Diswa, syns. of Dhobf, q.v. 

Duaspa, a Khatri sub-division. 

Daapad, atribe of Jéts, found in Kapirthala, whither it migrated from Delhi. 


Dadpuf, Daipi, a musician, singer or panegyrist; fr. dhdd, a kind of 
tabor. In the Derajdt, however, the Dhddi only chants and never, it 
is said, plays on any instrument: he is also said notto intermarry with 
the Dam. In Multdn he is a panegyrist, if given alms; if not, he curses, 


Duara, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Duarkar, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Duaxx¢, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur and Montgcmery. Classed 
both as Réjput and Jaét in the latter district. 

Daaxocut, & sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Hazéra, which allows 
widow remarriage. It does not intermarry or eat with the Pahdria, the 
other sub-caste of Brahmans in these hills. 


Daiti, a caster of metals. 


Duarin, a small J&t clan found in Béwal (N4bha State). They derive 
their origin from Raj& Dhal, a Tunwar ruler of Hastinapar, who 
lost caste by marrying a foreign wife. 

Duati, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Dai, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujrdét, where its founder, a 
Bhatti Rajput, obtained a grant of land from Akbar in exchange for a 
fine shield, dhal, which he possessed. 

DwALiwiL, see Dhériwal. 

Daaton, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daamdu, a class of Muhammadan fagirs (= Jalali). fr. dhamal, leaping and 
whirling. 

DaamAn, an endogamous occupational sub-caste of the Lohdr-Tarkhén 
castes, fr. dhaund ‘to blow’ the bellows. The Dhamén are black- 
smiths, as opposed to the Khatti or ‘carpenter’ sub-caste. The 
Dhamén is by far the largest group among the ‘arkhdns and forms 
a true sub-caste in Sirsa, in Hoshiarpur (in which district the Dhaméns 
and Khattis will not eat or smoke together) and probably throughout 
the eastern districts, as far north as Gujrdnwdla. The Dhamédns 
include the Hindu SorwArs, q.v. 
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Daamna, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Dainak, a caste, essentially of Hindustén and not of the Punjab proper, 
und confined to the south-east of the Province. Wilson derives the 
names from the Sansk. dhanashka, bowman, but the Dhdnaks of the 
Punjab are not hunters and only differ from the Chihrds in that they 
will not remove nightsoil, though they will do general scavenging. In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also. The Chiébhrds are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently onan equality, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other though each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except Sdnsis, not excluding even Khatike. 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh or Mussalmén Dhanaks, 
and their creed would appear tobe that of the Chihras. The only 
considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned is Lél Gurd, another 
name for Lél Beg, the sweeper Guri. But they are said to burn their 
dead. They marry by phera and vo Brahman will officiate. ‘I'hey also 
appear to be closely allied to the Pasis.* See Lalbegi. 


Duinvi, a small clan of Jats, found in Jind. Their jathera ia Swdmi 
Sundar Das, at whose samdadh milk is offered on the 12th sudi every 
month : beestings also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. 


Duaypsauar, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Daayaz, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Duaniit, a tribe of RAjput status which belongs to the group of hill tribes 
of the Salt-range Tract. It is from them that the Dhani country in the 
Chakwél tahsil of Jhelum takes its name; and there appears still to be 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in 
the lower western hills of the Murree range, being separated from tho 
Satti by the Ketw4l. They claim to be descended from Ali, son-in-law 
of the Prophet. They area fine martial set of men aud furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the 
Serious crime of the surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. 
Many of them are of Jat status. 


Dgayson, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amriisar. Also a Kamboh 
clan in that District and in Montgomery. In the latter it is both Hindn 
and Muhammadan. 


Daankar, a J&t tribe of the same stock as the Rathi. They are almost 
confined to Jhajjar tahsil in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more 
than a local clan of the Rathi tribe. 


Daanos, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Duanrii, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Duayri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dua, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Duanrt, a bard (Monckton’s 8S. R. Gujrat, 53), doubtless=Daani, q.v. 





Ra ea re 
*In Karn4l they are regularly employed in weaving. But they also collect cow-dung and 
take it to the fields, and get a chapditi a day from each client's house and a little at harvest. 
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Duaiziwit.—The Dhériwél, Dhéni- or Dhaliwal, (or, in Karnél, Phor) Jat, for 
the name is spelt in all three ways, are said to be Bhatti Rajputs, and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dhardnagar. They say that 
Akbar married the danghter* of their chief, Mibr Mitha.t They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head-quarters being the north-western corner of the Mélwa, or 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, and tho adjoining partsof Patidla. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and con- 
tented portion of the population of the tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Midén on Mihr Mitha and gave him 120 villages round Dhaula 
Kéngart in jdgir. The Dhdriwd4l have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-east angle of the Moga 
tahsil is still called the Dhdliwél tappa. Mitha’s descendants are still 
called Miéu, but they are said not to have been converted to Islam 
though for several generations their leaders bore distinctly Muham- 
madan nawes. However this may be Mihr Mitha is now their sidh 
with a shrine at Lallawala in Patiéla, and on the 2nd suds of each 
month sweetened bread and milk are offered to it. In Sialkot, however, 
their sidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Fatta. 


The Dhériwdl are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Mini (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Gujrdn- 
wala). 


DaarguAn, a syhonym of Tarkhdén (q.v.) throughout the South-West Punjab. 
In Jhang they are all Muhammadans and have Awdn, Bharmi, Bhatti, 
Dhédhi, Gilotar, Jaujihén, Kari, Khokhar, Sahdrar, Si&hte and Sidl 
septs. The latter when the first tonsure of a child is performed, cook 2} 
bhasaris or cakes, each containing 1} sers of wheat-four, and of these 
the eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (4) is eaten by the girls of the family. 


Duardera, @ group, practically a sub-caste, of Brahmans found in Gurgéon, 
who have become out-castes because they adopted the custom of widow 
remerriage.|| The name may be derived from dharel, a concubine, or 
dharewa, marriage of a widow. They are Gaurs. 

Duasf, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Daav1, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, and, as Muhammadan Jats, 
in Montgomery. 


Daavtxi, an agricultural clan found in Shabpur. 
Duavy (Duawan), a Khatri got, see P. Dicty., p. 804, 


Duaunc#ak, one of the principal clans of the Jétsin Karndl, with its head- 
quarters at Binjhaul. Intermarries in Rohtak. 





* As her dower 100 ghumaos of land were given her at K4ngar and this land was trans- 
ferred to Delhi and kept as the burial ground of the Mugi:al emperors ! 

4+ Mibr or Mahr, ‘chief,’ and Mitha, a name unknown to Akbar’s historians. 

fq Dhaula, the ‘white’ house or palace, Kangar is in Patidla territory to the south-east 
of Moga. 

gJ aie is described by Cunningham, Arch, Survey Reports XIV, 67—68. 

|| Punjab Customary Law, II, p, 132, 
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Daavarr, see Dxoari, 

Daawna, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Daezp, a tribe of Jats found in Multd4n, where they settled in Akbar’s time. 
Dasp, lit. a crow; @ leather-worker, 


Dazps, Dury, Duep, (see above). ,A synonym for Chamér. The term is, 
however, used for any ‘low fellow,’ though especially applied toa 
Chamér. In the Punjab the Dhedh is not a separate caste, as iv is in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. : 


Daeypye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Dur, a tribe of Jéts claiming Solar Réjput origin through iis eponym 
and his descendant Harp4l who settled near Kalanaur and thence it 
migrated into Sidlkot. 


Duxsi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Darpaa, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Darwuina, a clan of the Sidls. 

Daixé, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Dattton, Datttgon.—The Dhillon* is one of the largest and most widely dis- 
tributed J4t tribes in the Punjab, especially in the Sikh Districts, 
Their head-quarters would appear to be Gujrénwdla and Amritsar ; but 
they are found in large numbers along the whole course of the Sutlej 
from Ferozepur upwards, and under the hills to the east of those two 
Districts. ‘The numbers returned for the Delhi District. are curiously 
large, and it is doubtful whether they really refer to the same tribe. 
Like the Gordya they claim to be Saroha Réjputs by origin, and to 
have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spread along westwards under the hills. But 
another story makes them descendants of a Surajbansi Rdjput named 
Lu who lived at Kh4rmor in the Mdlwa, and held some office at the 
Delhi court. They are said to be divided into three great sections, the 
Béj, S4j and Sdnda. 

Another pedigree is assigned them in Amritsar. It makes liu (Loh 
Sain) son of R4}4 Karn, thus :— 


SURAJ (Sun). 


Karn, born at Karn Bas in Bulandshahr. 


faa oa eet, cabo 
Loh Sain. Chatar Sain, Brikh Sain, Chandar Sain, 
Dhillon, 


Karn’s birth is described in the legend that Rajé Kauntal had a 
daughter Kunti by name, who was married to Rajé Péndav. War- 
bhdshé rikhi taught her a mantra by which she could bring the sun 
under her influence and by its power she bore Karn who became Réjé 
of Hastinépur. When Péndav renounced his kingdom after the battle 
at Kdrachhetar and Réj4 Karn had been killed in the battle, Dhillon 








* Folk-etymology connects ihe name with dhilla, ‘lazy.’ It is also said to be derived 
from 4 word meaning ‘gentle,’ 
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left Hastindpur and settled in Wangar nesr Bhatinda, where hig 
descendants lived for 10 generations. Karn is said to have a temple at 
Amb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Chet chaudas. In 
Sidlkot the Dhillu jathera is Déad Shah, and he is revered at weddings, 
The Bhangi mis! of the Sikhs was founded by a Dhillon, Sirdér 
Ganda Singh. In Amritsar the Dhillon do not marry with the Bal 
because once a mirasi of the Dhillons was in difficulties in a Bal village, 
and they refused to help him, so the Dhillons of the Manjha do not even 
drink water from a Bal’s handy; nor will the mirdasis of the Dhillon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhiéna at Dhillon village there 
is # shrine of the tribal jathera, who is called Babéji. Gur is offered to 


him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwali, Brahmans taking 
the offeriugs. 


Duarnpsa, a Jdt tribe, which would appear to be confined to Ambéla, Ludhidna 
and the adjoining portion of Patidla, They claim to be descended from 
Saroha Rajputs. In Jind their Sidh is Bib&é Harndm Das, a Bairdgi of 
the 17th century, whose shrine is at Kharidl in Karnél. Offerings are 
made to it at weddings. In Sialkot the Dhindsa also revere a sati’s tomb. 


Dafna, an agricultural clan found in Shdéhpur. 


Dainwar, Daimar.—The word Dhinwar is undoubtedly a variant of Juinwar,* 
while the term Dhimar is a corruption of it, with possibly, in the Punjab, 
@ punniog allusion to the custom described below. The Dhfnowar is 
confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dhinwars are divided 
into two groups, oue of which makes baskets and carries palkis, works 
ferries and is in fact a Kanir. Many of this group are fishermen or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mallahs, while some are Bharbhinjés. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it wax once pro- 
posed to proclaim the Dhinwars 4 criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they wander all over the Punjab, disguised as 
musicians, begging, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and some even own land. 
The Dhinwars of Gurgdéon once used to marry a girl to Bhaironji, and 
she was expected to die within the year. The Dhimars do not own the 
Dhinwars as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of gond caste 
will take water from a Dhinwar’s hands, though he will accept it from 
a Dhimar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of the Jhinwar 
in the United and Central Provinces). See also under Jhinwar. 

Duiemauia, the second oldest sect of Sikhs. The Dhirmalia owe their origin 
to Dhirmal,t who refused to acknowledge Guri Har Rai, his younger 
brother, as the Guré. The sect has an important station at Chak Ram 
Das in Shdhpur, where the Bhéis descended from Dhirmal own the 
village lands. ‘They have a considerable following, chiefly, of Khatris 
and Aroras, Béb4é Bar Bhég Singh, another member of the family, has 
a shrine at Mairi, near Amb in Hoshidrpur. The sect has no special 
tenents differentiating it from the Nénakpanthis. 


Dairoxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 





* For jhe dh, of. rijha, cooked, for ridht: bajha hid, for bandhd hid, tied: rujjha, for 
ruddhd, busy, and other examples, 


+ Not the second son of R4mdas, the 4th Gur, as sometimes stated, but of Gurditta, the 
Udasi who never became Guri. 
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Duos, perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching 
a true caste of all the Menial and Artisan castes. He is found under 
that name throughout the Punjab, but in the Derajat and the Multén 
Division he is undistinguishable from the Charhoa. He is the washer- 
man of the country, but with washing he generally combines, especially 
jn the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and ondoubtedly in these parts the Dhobi and Chhimba castes overlap. 
‘he Dhobi is a true village menial in the sense that he recrives a fixed 
sharo of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages 
where he performs that ‘office. But he occupies this position only 
among the higher castes of landowners, as among the Jdéts and castes 
of similar standing the women generally wash the clothes of the family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to be found in largest number in the towns. 
His social position is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of the tribes which are not outcast will imitate the Kumh4r 
in keeping and using a donkey. He stands below the Ndi, but perhaps 
above the Kumhér. He often takes to working as a Darzi or tailor, 
and in Pesh4war dhobi simply means a dyer (rangrez). He is most 
often a Musalmén. His title is barita or khalifa, the latt er being the 
title of the heads of his guild. 


The Dhobi sections appear to be few. They include :— 


1, Agrai. 5. Kamboh. 9, Rikhari. 
2, Akthra. 6. Khokhar. 10. Lari. 

8. Bhalam. 7. Kohans. 11. Lippal. 
4. Bhatte. 8. Mahmal. 


(Those italicised are also Chhimha and Charhoa gots, Nos. 1, 3 and 
9 being also Charhoa gots). The Hindu Dhobis in Kapirthala say they 
are immigrants from the United Provinces and preserve four of their 
original seven gots, viz., Magia, Mérwdir, Balwar and Kanaujia, while 
the Muhammadan sectivns are said to be Galanjar, Mohar, Role, Sangari, 
Saukhar and Satal. 
Duopi, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Daop: Baanpag, Kaatar, Namondna and Warr, four R4jpét septs (agricul- 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Daoari, the ironsmiths, miners gnd charcoal-burners of the Barmaur wizdrat 
of Chamba State, where, when holding land as tenants, they are, like 
other low-castes, termed jhumrialu, lit. ‘family servants’. In Kullé 
territory all say the term dhogri is applied to any Dadghi or Koli who 
takes to iron-smelting : cf. Cuuazane for the Dhongru Kéru in Spiti. 

The name is probably connected with dhaukni, etc., ‘bellows,’ and 
dhauna, ‘to blow the bellows. ’ 

Duot, a tribe of Jéts, found in Kapdrthala, whither it migrated from the 
East, beyond the Jumna, after settling in Amritsar: see also Dhaul. 

Duori, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 

Duo, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery— 
in the latter both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Duorar, a Jat tribe, almost entirely confined to Gujranwéla. They are mostly 
Hindus, and claim to be descended from a Solar Rajput who emigrated 
from Hinddst4n or, according to another story, from Ghazni, soma 2) 
generations back, 
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Davpai, Dhudhi, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Pékpattan tehsil, 
Montgomery district, and akin to the Raths, In this district it ig 
classed as Réjput, Jét, Ardin, and in Sh&hpur as Jét. In Montgomery 
the Dhudhi Hutiéna rank as Raéjputs, 


DavpaiaL, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Davupat, a small clan of Punwdr Rajpats found with their kinsmen the Rathor 
scattered along the Sutlej and Chenéb. Their original seat is said to 
have been in the Mailsi tahsil of Multén, where they are mentioned as 
early as the first half of the 14th century. When the Delhi empire was 
breaking up they spread along the rivers. One of them, Haji Sher Mu- 
hainmiad, was a saint whose shrine in Multén is still renowned. They 
are said to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society,” 


Daopt, a Jét tribe found in tahsil Mailsi, district Mult4n, and formerly, in 
the 13th century, established in the extreme east of it. 


Dat, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur and, as R4jputs, in Montgomery, 


Davt, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karnal, with its head-quarters 
at Pai. . 
Duoiiv Baarti, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Dutwnp, the Dhtind with the Satti, and Ketwal, occupy nearly the whole of 
the Murree and Hazéra Hills on the right bank of the Jhelum in the 
Hazdra and Rawalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhind are the most 
northern, being found in the Abbottébad tahsil of Haz4ra and in the 
northern tracts of Rdéwalpindi, while below them come the Satti, 
Andwa4l appears to be one of the Dhiand clans. They claim to be 
descendants of Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet; but another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takht Khén came with Taimir to Delhi 
where he settled ; and that his descendant Zordb Khan went to Kahita 
in the time of Sh4h Jahén, and begat the ancestors of the Jadwél, 
Dhind, Sarréra, and Tandoli tribes. His son Khaléra or Kulu Rai was 
sent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhind 
are sprung, and also a Ketw4l woman. From another illegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of the Dhind, are said to have 
sprung ; but this the Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person 
than Nausherwaén. ‘These traditions are of course absurd. Kulu Rai is 
a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman, 
Colonel Wace wrote of the Dhand and Karrél: ‘Thirty years ago their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though 
they now know more of it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of 
their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits,” This much 
appears certain that the Dhind, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, 
are all of Hindu origin, all originally occupants of the hills on this part 
of the Jhelum, and all probably more or less connected. Among the 
Punwér clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, are 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Bheeba, Dhiind, Jeebra, and Dhoonta ; and it 
is not impossible that these tribes may be Punwér clans, The history of 
these tribes is given at pages 592 ff of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 
They were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft 
considered the Dhind and Satti of RAwalpindi to be a ‘treacherous, 
feeble, and dangerous population,’ and rendered especially dangerous by 
their close connection with the Karrdél and Dhand of Haz4ra, Ue says 
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that the Satti area finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant 
and volatile than the Dhind, whose traditional enemies they are. Sir 
Lepel Griffin wrote that the Dhind “have ever been a lawless untract- 
able race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to du evil.” 
On the other hand, Major Wace described both the Dhénd and Karr4l as 
“attached to their homes and fields, which they cultivate simply and 
industriously, For the rest their character is crafiy and cowardly,” 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Diond were 
severely chastised in Réwalpindi, but left unpunished in Hazéra, 
Mr. E. B. Steedman said : “ The hillmen of Rawalpindi are not of very 
fine physique. ‘They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather 
aqualid in appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little 
land and depending chiefly on their cattle for a livelihood. They have 
a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, when 
they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the 
cold weather. They stand high in the social scale.” In Hazdra the 
local tradition makes two of the two main Dhdénd clans, Chandial and 
Ratnidl, descendants of two Réjput chiefs who were descended from Gahi, 
ruler of a tract round Delhi. ‘lo this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhammadans or even to allow them to touch their cooking vessels. 
At weddings they retain the Hindu custom, whereby the Lardt or pro- 
cession spends 2 or 3 days at the house of the bride's father, and various 
other Hindu social observances. They rarely marry outside the tribe, 
but polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. Watson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, but 
factious and unscrupulous. 
Davunta, a synonym for Penja (q. v.). See also under Kandera. 
Datnsar, Dhdsar, see under Bhargava Dhisar. 


Davssa.—A daughter of Guru Har Rai married a Gend Khatri of Pasrar, 
named Amar Singh, whose descendants are called dhussas or intruders, 
but no sect of this name appears in our Census tables. 

Druapriz, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ditazix, an important Pathén tribe. 
The Dilazék were the first Afgh4n tribe to enter the Peshawar valley, 
and the dkhund, Darweza, avers that they cawe first into Nangrahdrt 





* E. Molloy, in P. N. Q. II, § 281, 

{ The Dilaz4ks first entered Nangrahar from the west or south-west and, prior to Timiar's 
invasion, settled in the Peshawar valley, allying themselves with the Shalmdnis, In Babar's 
time and under Akbar they held Waldsau and the eastern part of Bajaur. ‘They assigned the 
Doaba to the Yisufzais and Mandars and they in turn to the Gagydnis, but the latter were defeat- 
ed by the Dilaziks. Upon this the Khashis, headed by Malik Ahmad, the Mandar chief, attacked 
the Dilaz&ks and drove them out of all their territories north of the Kabul river. The Khalils 
and Mohmands then induced Kamran to attack the Dilaziks and he expelled them from Pesh&- 
war and all their possessions west of the Indus (c 1533-4). Subsequently (c. 1549-50) Khan 
Kaju, Malik Ahmad's successor, formed a great confederation of Khashi tribes and defeated the 
Ghwéria Khel, headed by the Khalils, at Shaikh ‘Tapir in 1549-50, Khan Kaju's power may be 
gauged from the fact that he had at one time a force of 159,090 men unter his command and his 
authority was acknowledged from Nangrahir to the Marigalla pass. and from Upner swat to 
Pindi and Kélab4gh. Adam Khan Gakhar is said to have been his feudatory, Three or four 
years later in 1552 Hum4yin reached Peshdwar, which fortress he found in ruins, avd avpointed 
Sikandar Khan the Cossack (Qazék) its governor, Soon after 1552 Khan Kaju marched on 
Bagram and there invested Sikandar, but having no artillery or other firearms was compelled 
to raise the siegs, Khan Kaju’s Mulla or chief priest and miuister was Shaikh Mali who divided 
the conquered lands among the Khashis, 
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from the west and passed on eastward beforo the time of Timir, Enter. 
ing the vale of Pesh4war they formed an alliance with the Shalménfs 
who were then subject to the Sultin of SwAt, and subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of Bajaur, and their territory extended 
from the Jinde river to the Kéldpani and the hills of Swit. ‘The 
Shalmdnfs held the Hashtnagar tract, but all the lands from Bajaur 
to the Indus north of the Kébul and south of it as far asthe Afridi 
hills, were Dilazék territory when the Khashi Pathéns appeared on 
the scene. That branch of the Afghén nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kabul by Mirza Ulugh Beg, Babar’s uncle, they ap. 
plied for aid to the Dilaziks and were by them assigned the Shabkadr 
Do-&bah or tract between the two rivers. 


Accordingly the Yusufzai ard Mandar tribes of the Khashis settled 
in the Do-4bah, and some under the Mandar chief, Mir Jamal Aminaai, 
spread towards Ambar and Danishkol, while many Mandars and some 
ot the Yasufzais pushed on into Bajaur. Then they came into collision 
with the Umr Khel Dilaziks, who held the Chandéwal valley, and defeated 
them with the loss of their chief, Malik Haibu. The Ydsufzai, Mandar 
and Khalfl* then divided Bajaur among themselvos, but soon fell out 
and in the end the Khalils were crushed in a battle fought in the Hindu- 
raj valley. The Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bajaur. 


Meanwhile the Gagidnis had attempted to set a footing in Bajaur 
but failed and besought Malik Ahmad Mandar for aid. He assigned 
the o-4bah to them, but they soon found cause of quarrel with the 
Dilaz4ks, and even with the Ydsufzais and Mandars also. In 1519 
the Gagidnis brought Bébar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Dilazéks, with whom the Ytsufzai and Mandars left them 
to aight it out. In the result the Dilazsk completely overthrew the 
Gagianis. The former were elated at their victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great Khashi confederacy, 
inclading various vassals of the Ytsufzai and Mandar. Ina great 
battle fought in the Guzar Rid, between Katlang and Shahbdzgarhi, 
the Dilazéks were defeated with great loss, but in the pursuit Ahmad’s 
son Khén Kaju chivalrously allowed the Dilaz4k women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the hand of the daughter of 
the Dilaz4k chief, and the political downfall of the Dilaztk was 
thereby tealed. As good subjects of B&bar they were obnoxious to 
Mirza Kamrdn, and this doubtless accounts for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position, since they were only finally overcome 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with Kamr4n the Khalils 
sought to despoil the Dilazdks of their remaining lands, and by 1534 
they had obtained possession of the country from Dhéka to Attock, 
together with the Khyber and Karappa passes. 

Dinpin, ‘ possessed of the Faith’: a term applied to a Chéhré, Chamar 
or any other low-caste convert to Islain. Batter class converts are 
oon Sheikh or somewhat contemptuously, Sheikhra. Cf. 
Khojéh. 


Dreamy, (a corruption of Abdur-rahman) an Afghdn sept of the Kaactan! tribe. 





* The Khalils had quarrelled with the other tribes of the Ghwaria Khel and quitted th 
northern Qandahér territory to occupy the Lashura valley in B4jaur, some time previouslye 
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Diwina.—The third oldest sect of the Sikhs. To Guré Har Rai, or perhaps 
to Gurf Kim Dds, must be ascribed the origin of the Diwdna S4dhs 
or “ Mad Saints,” a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to exe 
cessive consumption of hemp drugs. Fcunded by Bél&é and Huria 
with the Guré’s permission the order is but loosely organised, and is 
recruited mainly from the Jats and Chamdrs. Its members are for 
the most part non-celibate. Outwardly these Sddhs keep the hair 
uncut and wear a necklace of shells, with a peacock’s feather in the 
pagri. They fellow the Adi Granth and repeat the trne name.* Sikh 
history relates that ore of the sect who attempted forcible access to Gurdé 
Govind Singh was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda, their 
spiritual guide, sent 50 men of the sect to assassinate him. But of these 
48 turned back, and only two proceeded to the Gurd, without weapons, 
and playing on a sarangi ; and instead of killing him they sang to him. 
He gave them a square rupee asa wemorial. (Macauliffo: Sikh Re- 
ligion, V, p. 218). They are mainly returned from Kéngra district. 


Diwdn, a family of Gadhtoks, settled at Dalwdél in Jhelum. 


Dop, a Rdjput tribe found in Hoshidérpur. The Dods are almost entirely 
confined to the Bit tract in the Siwdliks, their head being the Réna 
of Ménaswdlt. ‘he Dods are Jadav or Chandr-bansi by origin. Tra- 
dition avers that they once fought an enemy 14 times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Deorha, whence Dod. The clan once 
ruled in Orissa, whence Deo Chand fought his way to Delhi, defeated 
its rulers, the Tars (Tdnw4rs), and then conquered Jaijon :— 

Ortsa se charhiya Raja Deo Chand Barydhan Tika ae. 
Tix Raja auliydn jo thake fauj rachae, 

Tér chhadde nathke jo mil baithe hai, 

Dod Garh Muktesar men jo mile chare thaon,— 


‘R4j4 Deo Chand marched from Orissa, The Tér Raja collected a large army in order to 

meet him, but fled before him. The Dods occupied Garh Muktesar and the places round it.’ 
Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Dodéba. His descend- 
ant Jai Chand gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod R4jé was, however, 
defeated by a Raéjé of Jaswdn, and bis four sons separated, one taking 
‘Jaijon, the second Kéngrat, the third Ménaswél Garhi and the fourth 
Saroa, Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to the Dods, and after 
their defeat by Jaswén they sank to the status of rdnus, losing that of 

Réjds. Of the 22 villages dependent on Kingrat, none pay talukddrt 

to the rdna who is a mere co-proprietor in Kingrat, as the family lost 

its position during the Sikh rule. The Réna of Ménaswél, however, 

maintained his position under the Sikhs and holds most of the 22 

Manaswil villages (Bit = 22) in jdgir, his brothers holding the rest. 
Another account runs thus :— , 

Four leaders of the tribe migrated from Udaipur to Garh Mand4], 1,10U years ago, and 
thence to Garh Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand seized Manaswal, expelling Hira, the M&hton 
leader, whose tribe held the tract, 40 generations ago. Rana Chacho Chand, the 19th Rana, 
was attacked by the Katoch ruler, but his brother Tilok Singh (Tillo) defeated him at 
Mahidpur in Una, and Tillo's shrine at Bhawdni is reverenced to this day. In Sambat 1741 


Rana Jog Chand repelled a Jaswal invasion. R&na Bakht Chand annexed Bhalén, with 12 
dependent villages, in Una. His successor, Ratn Chand, repelled a Jaswél army under 
Ba ee ee 


* Maclagan, § 101. The Diw4na Sidhs appear to be a sect of the Mélwa with head- 
quarters at Pir-pind in . 


+ But the Manj R4jputs have a baiya in Bit MénaswAl, according to Mr. Coldstream in 
Punjab Notes and Queries I, § 405, 
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Dodai— Dogar. 


Bhagwin Singh Sonkhla who was killed, and in his memory a shrine at Khardli was 
erected. A treaty now detioed the Jasw4] and Dod territuries, Under Midn Gulab Singh 
regent during Aebal Chand’s minority, Nadir Shah is said to have visited the tract and 
ordered a massacre of the Ras&li people, but the Rana obtained from him a grant of Béthri 
then a Jasw4l village. Rava Jhagar Chand, however, espoused the JaswAls’ cause, when 
they were attucked by Sans4r Chand of Kangra in 1804 A.D., and repulsed him On 
Ranjit Singh's invasion of the Manaswél plateau, the Rénu was confirmed in his possessions 
subject to acontingent of 15 horse. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, mitigated by 
a system of lopping off villages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus redueing the size of the estate. 


The Dods are also found as a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) 
in Montgomery. 


Dopal, once an important Batocu tribe, but not now found under that 


name. Its most important representatives are the Mirrdni of Deras 
Ghazi and Ismdil Khdn, and Jhang, and the most important clans 
of the Gurchdni. 


Dopsi, a Gaddi milkman, in Gujrdt. 
Dont, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Doaar, fem. Dogarni.—The Dogars of the Punjab are found in tho upper 


valley of the Sutle] and Beds above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have alsc spread westwards along the foot of the hilis into 
Sidlkot. There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissdr and 
Karnal. ‘lhe Dogars of Ferozepur, where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head- 
quarters of that District, were thus described by Mr, Brandreth :— 


“Jn my account of the Ferozepur ildga I have already alluded to the 
Dogars, who are supposed to be converted Chauhén* Rajputs from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of 
Pék Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the 
Sutlej, and entered the Ferozepur district about 100 years ago. The 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 
Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons,t Bambu, Langar and Sammu. The 
Dogars of Ferozepur and Mullénwéla ere the descendants of Bambu ; 
those-of Khéi the descendants of Langar; the descendants of Sammu 
live in the KasiGr territory. There are many other sub-castes of the 
Dogars in other districts along the banks of the Sutlej, as the Parchats, 
the Topuras, the Chopuras, etc. The Chopura Dogars occupy Mamdot.} 
Ferozepur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank and descent to 


wi eS 


* Francis (Ferozepur Gazetteer, 1688-9, pp. 15-16) gives a full account of the Dogar 
history in that District and on p, 56 he says that the Dogar claim to be Punwa1, as weil aa 
Chauhin, and are probably a section of the great Bhatti tribe and closely allied to the 
Naipkt, The Manj traditions say that the Dogars are descended from Lumra (? fox) who, 
like Naip4l, was one of Rana Bhuti’s 24 sons, They thrust aside the Wattus to the west 
and the Naip4ls to the east, aid piotably subdued the Machhis, Mallihs and other inferior 
tribes, assuming the position of eccial superiors rather than that of actual cultivators, and 
affecting the title of Sirdar. 

+ Francis (Ferozepur Gazetteer, p. 56) gives a diferent account, He rays that Mahu had 
two sons Sahlol (whose descendants live on the Kastr side of the Sutlej) and Bahlol. 
From Bahlol sprang four branches, Khamki, Phaimaki, Ulaki and Kandarki. The Phaimaki 
hold Khai and willnot give daughters to other branches which they consider inferior. 
Infanticide was formerly common amongst them. ; 

t Francis says the sections mostly located in Mamdot are the Mattar, Chhini, Rupal, 
Dhandi and Khamma, as weil as the Chopra, 
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the other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
their daughters in marriage though they take wives from all the other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but 1 do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 


“Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them 
that ‘they are tall, handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
having, almost without exception, large acquiline noses; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage; they 
appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and too fond of their 
own free mode of life tu willingly take service as soldiers. ‘Ibe Jewish 
face which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afghans, is very remarkable, and wakes it probable that there is 
very little Chaubén blood io their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of Rajputs. Like the Gujars and Naipdls they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Their favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Ferozepur ilaga. It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve evident traces of some 
connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which thvy resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox 
Muhammadans.”’ 

Mr. Purser wrote that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claims to be Chaubén and the other Punwér Réjputs, and he noted 
their alleged advent from P4k Pattan, but not their previous migra- 
tion from Delhi. If they ever did move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly bave been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least some centuries back ; and the Dogars of Hissér came to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably from the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Dogars of Lahore and Ferizepur are essentially a 
riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks: they bear the 
very worst reputation, and appear trom the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in the Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about 1760 A.D., and during the next 
forty years to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion 
of the district, while their turbulence rendered them almost independ- 
ent of the Sikh Government. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar 
State of Ferozepur, and took it under our protection against Ranjit 
Singh ; but it lapsed in 1835. 

The Rajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenuously denied by their Réjput neighbours, though Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhaps Doghar,* is used in some 





i “ poeta means two waterpots, one carried on top of the other. The d is soft, Ia Dogar 
itis hard, 
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parts of the Province to denote one of mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milkwan.* ‘The Dogars seem to be originally 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still to retain a strong 
liking for cattle, whether their own or other people’s. They are often 
classed with Gijars, whom they much resemble in their habits, In 
Karn4l, Lahore and Ferozepur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down end become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators. heir social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class Rajput, but in Sirsa thoy rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal standing with the Wattas. They are 
practically all Musalméns, but in Karndl their women still wear the 
Hindu petticoat; and in marriage the mother’s got is excluded. In 
Jullundur they marry late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible to other tribes. Some of the largest Dogar clans are 
the Mattar, Chica, Tagra, Méhu and Chokra. ; 


According to an account obtained from Kapurthala the Dogars were 
originally settled at Lakhiwa!l, near which was fought a battle between 
the Man] and Bhatti Rajputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled the Dogars from Lakhiwal, 
but for generations no Dogar would drink from the hands of a Man}. 

The Dogar septs in Kapirthala are :—Dasal, from Lakhiw4l: founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by the Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the Dogars in their flight from Ahmad Shah Abdali; Bdjwa, or Ratr4, 
from Sundru; Ripdl, Naivah, Mattar, Asar all from Lakhiwél. 

Other gots are the Sidhi, Banch, Dire, Chhane, Khame, Mabhi, Maha, 
Daddd, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, ‘ote, Kohli, Pade, Sanaépi, Jakhra, Katwal, 
Cbhohar, Chopri, Ghangi, Wali, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, Ilsar, Johde, 
Kotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dhaurdi and Gamload. 


In Montgomery the Dogar -Khiwa, -Mahu und -Mittar rank as three 
agricultural Rajput clans. 


Doat.—A term applied to the offspring of a Réjput man by « Gaddi woman 
in Kangra. Cf. Dogalé, a mongrel. (The d is soft). 


Dogri, a term applied to any inhabitant of the Dugar des,t whatever his 
caste, but more especially to the Hindu Réjputs of that region. Brah- 
mans also are included in the term, asare Kdthis and ‘hakkurs (as 
Rajputs), but not Ghirths or Kanets.} 


According to Drew (Jammu and Kashmir Territories, pp. 43 et seq.) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, the Saroin Sar and Man Sar, and the 
country between them was called in Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two hollows. This was corrupted into Dugar. 
Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into’ Brahmans, P4jputs 
(including the Miéns and workivg Rajputs), Khatris, Thdkars, Jats, 
Bany és and K(ijrdrs (petty shopkeepers), Nais, Jidrs (carriers), Dhiyars 
(iron-smelters), Meghs and Dims. 


Dou, a drummer (player on dol) in Gajrat. 








* In Hissar the Dogars have a vague tradition that they camefrom the hill called Dogar in 
Jammu. 

Tt Des here does not appear to mean ‘ plain,’ but simply tract. 

+See Bingley's Dogras (Class Hand-books for the Indian Army, 1899). 
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Dotat, Donat, a clan of J&ts found in Nébha, Patiéla and Ferozepore.* Rai 
Khanda, their ancestor, is said to have helda jdgir near Delhi. His 
brothers Ragbir and Jagobir were killed in Nadir Shéh’s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Siéna Gujariwdlé, a village, pow in ruins, close 
to Suném, and then the capital of a petty stato. Hesank to Jat statue 
by marrying his brother’s widows. The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Nain&d Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsuro 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
Do-lat (from Jat hair). 


Doxat, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Dom, Doms, fem. dombani, Bal., a bard, minstrel; see Dim. In Dera Ghazi 
Khan the doms or mirdsis are a low class of Muhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the Bozdér hills. 


Domarag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Dowssi, Domni.— Described in ballads as ‘the greatest house among the 
Baloch,’ and of admittedly high ravk, the Domki are still called the 
Daptar (Pers. daftar) or recorders. cf Batocn genealogy. But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
Doms, and a satirist eays: ‘The Dombkis are little brothers of the 
Doms,” The name is however probably derived from Dumbak, a 
river in Persia. Their present head-quarters are at Lahri in Kachhi. 


Downri, a young bard: a term of contempt, but see Damrd. 


Dosiui, a small caste found in Hoshiarpur, but not east of the Sutlej-t 
Its members make dishes of leaves, often of tdwar leaves for Hindus 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. They 
sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dricd grass straw, 
as is done in the Simla Hills by Damnas. The Dosd4li is deemed an 
impure caste, and R4jputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands. But 
it is deemed higher than the Sarera, or the Bhanjré, but below the Béhtf 
or Ghirth, and near the Chhimba. The Dosd4li rarely or never marries 
outside his own caste. 


Dotanni, see Dautanni. 

Dortogn, see Thakur. 

Dovs, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Draxaan, Bal., a carpenter: contrast drashk, a tree. 
Drew, see Mallah. 


Dries, a tribe of Jéts found along the Chenéb in Multén. They attribute 
their origin to Kech Makrén and were probably driven out of Sind late 
in the 15th century settling in Bet Kech in Akbar’s time. They are 
entitled Jém. 





* But their Sidh and Pir is Didér Si: gh, whose shrine is at Mard Khera in Jind. 

: T Ibbetson indeed describes the Dosdli as a hill caste, somewhat above the Chamifr, or 
rather as an occupational group, deriving its name from dusa, the small piece of straw 
used to pin leaves together. Kut the Dosdlfs are also found in Amritsar where they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to carry a lantern before the emperor, whence he was 
called Miss4li. This menial task led to his excommunication, and tbe name was corrupted 
into Dosdli, : 
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Duisnax, are the most scattered of all the Ratoca éwmans of Dera Ghézi Khén, 
many of their villages lying among a J&t population on the bank of the 
Indus ; and this fact renders the twman less powerful than it should be 
from its numbers. They hold no portion of the hills, and are practically 
confined to the Ghazi district, lying scattered about between the 
Pituk Pass on the north and Sori Pass on the south. The tribe 
belongs to the Rind section; but claims descent from Hot, son of 
Jal4l Khén. Its sections are the Kirmdini, Mingwéni, Gulpadh, 
Sargéni, Arbdni, Jistkéni and Isandni, the chief belonging to the 
firat of these. Their head-quarters are at Asni close to Réjanpur, 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Mazéri, or 
towards the end of the 17th century. 


Drvara, ‘red-cap’ (but see below).—A Buddhist order. Like its sister order 
the Ninamapa, from whom they appear to be distinct, the Drugpa was 
founded about 750 a. p. by Padamsambhava, who is knownin Léhul as 
‘Gurd’ or Guré Rinpoche. Padamsambhava visited Mandi, Ganotara, 
Léhul, Kashmir and both the Bangéhals, but died in Great Tibet.* One 
of his great doctrines was called Spiti Yoga, and he may have developed 
it in Spiti, A sorcerer and exorcist, he helped to degrade the faith hy the 
most debased Tantraism, but he merits admiration a3 a great traveller. 


The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr. Francke, the 
Bhutia order, the ‘Tibetan for Bhutan being Drukyiil or Drugyiil and for 
a Bhutia ‘Drugpa.’ The Bhutén church is governed by a very great 
L4ma, who is almost a Pope in himself.f In Spiti his title is given as 
Dorji Chang, but in Ladékh he is known as N(g)a(k)wang Nomgiél. 
The Bhutén Lima appears to rule the following religious houses in 
Western Tibet :— 


(i) Dariphug and (ix) Ganphug, 

(ii) Zatulphug io the holy cir- (x) Gesar and Sumor in the 
cuit of Kailas, Daba dzong. According to 
(iii) Jakhyeb in Take Ména- a Spiti manepa (preacher) 
sayowar, his lieutenant in Tibet is 
(iv) Khojarnéth, known as the Gangri 
(v) Rungkhung and Durindzin, or Gyalshokpat 
(vi) Do. in the Upper Karndli and his influence is widely 
river, spread. He is or should 
(vii) Garrdzong, near Gartok, be appointed for a term of 

(vii) Iti. three years. 


In Léhul there are two distinct -ects of the Drugpas :— 


1. The Zhung Drugpas (Middle Bhuteas) or Kargiutpa (Tantraists). 
This sect has 3 Lébula communities all connected with the parent com- 
munity at Hemis: only une Léhula house boasts an abbot (khripa), 
[pronounced thripa] and he is appointed by the abbot of Hemis. The 
head monastery is at Dechen Choskor near Lhassa. 


Se 

* Padamsambhava was an Indian monk who became a great friend of the Tibetan emperor 
Khrising bte btsau (pron. Treshing detsam), who extended his empire from the Chinese 
frontier to Gilgit. 

+ Sherring describes the curious B.urea administration which rules one of the most 
sacred regions of Tibet independently, aud sometimes in defianve of the Lhagsa authorities ; 
Western Tibet, p. 278, 

“¢ Dashok, according to Sherring, op. cit, and the Kangr Donj4u of the Gazetteer of 
the Kangra District, Part 11. 
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But the Zhun Drugpas acknowledge the suzerainty of the pope or 
Dalai Léma of Bhutdn, and in December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 
Skoshok Stag Tsang Ras Chen passed throagh Kulla to attend the 
Bhutéu Dalai Léina’s court, 


2, Hlondrugpa, pronounced Lodrugpa (the Southern Bhuteas). There 
are no less than twelve houses of this order. All are subordinate to 
Stagna (pron. ‘I'akna) in Lad4kh and that house aguin is subordinate to 
Bhatén. The ubbot of Stagna appoints the abbot of the ancient house 
of Gura Ghuntél or Gandhola which was founded by Guri Rinpoche 
himself, and the Gandhola abbot appoints the other Lahula abbote of 
the order. He sends an annual tribute of Rs. 80 to Gangri Durindzin 
through the abbot of Stagna. The Drugpas of Léhil thus keep up their 
connection with Bhutén. Orders appointing or relieving an abbot are 
supposed to be signed in Bhotd4n, and when the ritual dancing at 
Krashis (Tashi) Dongltse (at Kyelong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhutdn to learn the proper steps, instead of to the much less distant 
Drugpa monastery at Hemis in Lad4kh.* 


Like the Ningmapas the Drugpas are distinguished for their low 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
than devil-worship, The brethren are allowed to marry and their 
children (buzhan or ‘naked boys’) let their hair grow till they 
enter the community. 


Dosfr, a weighman, in Muzaffargarh, 
Doatak, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Dogri, Lo-puxr4, the Buddhist sect to which all the monks in Léhdl and 
the monks of the Pin monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy is required of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have their wives living with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma R4j4 of Bhutén, 
in which country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingmé is 

‘ the sub-division of the Dukpé sect to which the monks of Pin and 
the families from which they are drawn belong. The word merely 
means ‘ancient,’ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparently the same as the Nyimapa sect of § 252 of Census Report, 
1881). But see Drugpa and Ningmapa from Mr, Francke’s accounts 
of those orders. 


Dtu, or less correctly Dom : fom. Damni, dim. Dimrd. According to Ibbetson 
the Dam is to be carefully distinguished from the Dom or Domré, the 
executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustén, who is called Domna in the 
hills of Hoshidrpur and K4ngra. But in Chamba the Démné is called 
Dam and in the Hill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo.t 
According to Ibbeison the Dam of the plains is identical with the 
Mirisi, the latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic name for the Hinda 
and Indian Dim. But though the Dims may overlap the Mirésis 





*TIt is not, however, certain that all Drugpas are subject to Bhutédn, kamsay gives & 
separate sect called Hlondukpa (Hlo meaning Bhutdn) which includes the Stagna 


house, It was founded, he says, in the 15th century by N(g)a(k)wang Namgial: Dicty. 
of Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 83. Possibly there was a reformation from Bhutdo in 
the 15th century. ; ; 

t In Maya Singh's Punjabi Dicty, § Damné is said to -= ‘a species of bee. 
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and be in common parlance confused with thom, they appear to be, in 
some parts of the Punjab at least, distinct from them, and the Mirésix 
are beyond all question inextricably fused with the Bhats. In 
Gurgdéon the Dam is said to be identical with the Kanchan, and to be 
a Mirdsi who plays the tabla or sarangi for prostitutes, who are often 
Mirdsi girls. Such Dams are also called bharwa (pimp) or sufardai, 
Dim women as well as men ply this trade. But another account from 
the same District says that the Dim is the mirdsi of the Mirdsis; and 
that he gets his alms fromthe menial castes, such as the Jhiwar, 
Dakaut, Koli, Chamdr, Bhangi, Juléhé and Dhénak. Ino Lahore too 
they ere described as quite beyond the Mirdsi pale, as the true Mirdsfs 
will not intermarry with them nor will prostitutes associate with them, 
though, like the Bhands,* they sing aud play for them when they dance 
or sing professionally. In fact they rank below the Chuhrdé. So too 
in Ludhidna they are distinct from and lower than the Mir4si, 


In Dera Ghézi Khén the Daim or Langa are said to be an occupa- 
tional group of the MirAsis, aud to be the mirasi of the Baloch tribes, 
Tn other words they are identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Balochi. 


Déuni.—The Dimné4, called also Domra, and even Dim in Chamba, is the 
Chahrd of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in the 
sub-montane tracts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur and Gurddspur. Like the 
Chaihrdé of the plains ke is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chibré works chiefly in grass, the Damna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chahré. He makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. When hecon- 
fines himself to this sort of work and vives up scavengering, he appears 
to be called Bhanjra, at avy rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Saridl. ‘he Dimna appears hardly ever to become Musalman or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 


The Dimné is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems 
once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will be found in 
Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott (I, 84). He is, Sir Denzil Ibbetson con- 
sidered, quite distinct from the Dum-Mirési. 


Démuni, a low sweeper caste, a'so called Bhanjré, in the hills and in Gurdds- 
pur, Jullundur and Hoshiérpur. They make chiks, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the term is a generic one, 
including Barw‘ldés, Batw4ls, Daolis and Sansois, But in Lahore, where 
the Dimna is also found, he is described as distinct from the Batwal, 
and as » Hindu who is yet not allowed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Démnds will eat from a Muhammadan’s hands. Their 
clans are Kalotra, Manglu, Pargat, Drahe and Lalotra. The word is 
probably only a variant of Dim. 


* The Dim ranks below the Bhand also. The latter are skilled in bhanddr a practise of 
which the Dim is ignorant. It consists in absorbing all the water ina large bath and 
, ejecting it through the ears, nostrils or mouth, 


Dumra—Dutanni, 951 


Domai, Domai, dim. of Dim, q. v. In the hills the term is applied to any 
low caste which works as tailors, masons or carpenters, or in bamboo. 


Dow, a tribe of J4te, found in Jind, and so called from duhnd, to mil é 
cause they used to milk she-buffaloes. na, to milk, be 


Dunp Rat, a tribe of Jéts which claims Solar Rajput origin through ite 
eponym who settled in the Ménjha and his descoudant Hart who 
migrated to Sialkot. 


Durrini, see Abdali. 


Dosdpa, Dosdd, a Ptrbia tribe of Chamdrs. They are the thie da 
burglars of Behd4r where also the chaukidérs have been dracir tio 
this class from time immemorial. 


Dosany, a Hindu Jat tribe found in Ferozepur, whom tradition th 
Saroia, Jt, had five sons, Séngha, Mallhi, Dhindsa, Dhillon pena, d - 
eponyms of as many gots. , 


Doranni, see Dautanni. 
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Fazurparoria, the sixth of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jats. 


FagarrAvari, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Fagik, pl. FUQARA, poor,’ a mendicant (Arabic), The term fagir compre- 
hends at least two, if not three, very different classes, exclusive of the 
religious orders pure and simple. Many of these are of the highest 
respectability ; the members are gcnerally collected in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their neophytes, and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the people of the neighbourhood. Such are many at least 
of the Bairdeis and Gosiins. fome of the orders do not keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and Visiting their 
disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among 
their disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost 
wholly for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, 
though even among them the rule is seldom strictly observed ; but most 
of the Hindu orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections 
of which the latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musal- 
m4n orders celibacy is seldom even professed. Such, however, as live 
in monasteries are generally, if not always, celibate. The professed 
ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu, and Pirs if Musalmén. The Hindus 
at any rate have their neophytes who are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and these men are called chela. But besides 
these both Hindu and Musalmdn ascetics have their disciples, known 
respectively as sewak and murid, and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides; that is to say, a Kéyath clerk 
may be a BarrAci or a Pathdn soldier a Catsati, if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairégi guru and Chishti pir. 
But the Muhammadan Chishti, hike the Hindu Bairégi or Gosdin, may 
in time form almost a distinct caste. Many of the members of these 
orders are pious, respectable men whese influence is wholly for good. 
But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of them 
are notoriously profligate debauchers, who wander about the country 
seducing women, extorting alms by the threat of curses, and relying 
on their saintly character for protection. Still even these men are 
members of an order which tney have deliberately entered, and have 
some right to the title which they bear. Butavery large portion of 
the class who are included under the name Fagqir are ignorant men of 
low caste, without any acquaintance with even the general outlines of 
the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti- 
cular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander 
about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orcers to which the external sigus they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics} 
and their numbers are unfortunately large. Besides the occupations 
described above, the Faqir class generally have in their hands the 
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custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar setmi-religious 
offices. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between, and the different meanings of, 
such words as Joci, Saniisi and Sdpa are endless, See also Bharai, 
Chajjupanthi, Ddédupanthi, Jogi, Sanidsi, Udasi, etc., etc. 


Faqik Miskin, see under Chitrdli. 


FagraxH, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Farouk, an agricultural olau found in Shahpur. 


FarridnA, one of the principal branches of thé Sidls of Jhang. 


Frrozk#, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


FirptsAn, a sect or order of the Siris, founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Din 


Firdas, 
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Gasarg, Gaware (also called Mahron, from their principal village), a group 
of some 300 families found in certain villages of the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohistén. ‘They speak a dialect called Gowro and have a tradi- 
tion that they originally came from Réshung in Sw4t.—Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 10. 


GasaaL, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Gasie, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


(abr, or, as they call themselves Narisati,* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in Chitral. Possibly the Gabrak of Bdbar’s Memoirs, their 
language differs ovnsiderably from that of the Gabare of the Indus 
valley. The Chitrdlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beards. Sir G. Rubertson describes them as all Musal- 
mans of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 


The Gabr has no very -listinctive appearance except that one 
occasionally sees a face like that of a partomime Jew. ‘I'here are one 
or two fair-visaged, well-looking men belonging to the better class, 
who wou'd compare on equal terms with the similar class in Chitral : 
they, however, are the exception, 


The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than the poor 
cultivator class in other parts of the Mehtar’s dominions, and have a 
singularly furtive and mean look and manner. ‘I'he women have a 
much better appearance. They dress in Joose blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over each shoulder, 
and two hanging down behind. White metal or bead neck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their clothes. 
At a short distance these women ace pleasing and picturesque. 


The Ramgul K4firs are also spoken of as Gabars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 


GapAzaH, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Gaparf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Gaparia, the shepherd and goatherd of Hindistén. Almost confined to the 
Jumna zone in the Punjab, the Gaduria has, even in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distiuctively a shepherd, as the 
cultivating classes themselves often pasture their own flocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called Kambalia 
as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without exception. 


Gappi, Gapvi.—(1) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, Karvél and Ambéla 
are a tribe found apparently in the upper dodd of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Closely resembling the Guos!, they are perhaps like him a sub-division 
or offshoot of the Ahirs,t and are by hereditary occupation milkmen, 





* Fr. Nureut, one of the so-called Gabr villages in the Kuudr valley, It ia also oalled 
Birkot, and by the Kéfirs Satrgrén, Nuraut being ite Chitr4li name.—The Kdfirs of the 
_ Hindoo-Koosh, p, 265. 
} There is also a Gaddi tribe among the Sainis. 
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but in Karnél, where they are most numerous, thoy have settled down 
as cultivators and own several villages, though they are poor husband. 
men, (2) The Hindu Gaddis of Chamba and Kaéngra are hillmen 
Like the Kanets, Meos and other congcries of tribes they aro com. 
posed of several eloments. Indigenous to the Brahmaur wizdrat of the 
Chainba State they have spread southward across the Dhaula Dhér into 
the northern part of K4ngra Proper, and they give their name to the 
Gaderan, .a tract of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries 
ong on both sides of the Dhaula Whdr, and their specch is called 
lL 


In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do not include 
the Brahman and Rajput sections which return themselves under their 
caste names. The majority are Khatris. 


The Gaddfs are divided into four class's: (¢) Brahmans, (i) Khatris 
and Réjputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, (ii/) Thdékura and 
Kathis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (iv) a menial or dependant 
class, comprising Kolis, Rihdvas,* Lohdrs, Baédhis, Sipis and Halis, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied by outsiders as inhabit. 
ants of the Gaderan, though the true Gaddis do not acknowledge them 
as Gaddis at all. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous sections, 
but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous, Thus 
the Jhandn gotar of the Khatris intermarries with (? gives daughters 
to) the Brahmans; and the Brahmans of Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the janeo-wearing families do not 
object lo intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
said to give them daughters (menials of course excepted). 

In brief, Gaddi society is organised on the Réjpit hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
from the plains, Thus the Chauhfén Rajputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Raj4 Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Churéhén, Harkhén, Pakbru, Chiledi, Manglu and Kundail Rajputs 
and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape Aurangzeb’s 
persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home of the Gaddis; for 
doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had its seats in the Dhaula 
Dhar, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought anu asylum 
from war and persecution in the plains. 


The Brahman, Réjput, Khatri, Thékur and Rathi sections alike 
preserve the Brabminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 
gotras are now sub-divided into countless als or septs which are appa- 
rently also styled gotras. Thus amoug the Brahmans we find the Bhats 
from the Bhattiyat wizérat of Chamba, and Ghungaintu (ghungha, 
dumb), both als of the Kaundal gotra. The Brahman sept-names 
disclose none of those found among the S4rsut Brahmans of the Punjab 


* A small caste or group of menials, employed as navvies. See footnote on page 259 


below. 
Tt is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 


what do not, wear the janeo ; but in former times the R4jés used to confer the janeo on 
Rathis in return for presents and services—and so some of them wear it to this day. 
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plains, 80 completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem to havo become 
identified wich the Gaddi system. Many of the als bear obvious 
nick-names, such as Chadhu, cross-legged; * Dundé, one-hand- 
ed ;t “Yenja and Tandeti, cat’s-eyed;}| Bhangreti, squirter; § 
Chuténbru, debauchee ; || Ghunain, one who speaks through his nose ; 4 
Jukku, gambier ; ** MardntG, one who fled to the plains to escape 
cholera, mari ; Jirgh, dumb; tt Nansain, adopted by a ndni or grand- 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law. Litkar, lame; tt 
Timareté, squinter ; §§ Chupeti, reticent, 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brahminical: 
Sundheta, seller of assafoctida (swndha) ; Palihan, sharpener ;|{||| Bardan, 
archer ; J] Sadhdhrdntu, once a sah or wealthy man who became bank- 
rupt (dharanti) ; Sipaind, tenant of a Sipi menial; Ranetu, a Rénd’s 
tenant; Adhkéru, a physician who left his patients uncured (adh, halt: 
karu, doer) ; Saunpold, seller of saunf, aniseed; Langhe, ferryiman; 
Jogi; Lade, a trader to Laddékh; Khuthlu, kuth-seller; Jhunnu, 
idler ; *** Phangtain, dealer in phamb, wool, 

Totemism does not exist, unless Guarete, ‘born in a guar or cowshed,’ 
and Sunbunu, from one who had a sunni tree in front of his house, 
could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

In Kangra one got—Paunkhnti—is said to provide purvohits for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in Kangra, it is said, inter- 
marry with the Jhunfi got of the Gaddi Khatris. 


Among the Raéjputs we find the Ordidn, ‘ill-wishers': ttt Ranydv, 
‘squinters’’ ttf and Misdn, ‘ pig-nosed’ ; §§§ all als of the Bachar gotar ; 
Kurralau, ‘ brown-haired,’ ||||{| and Dinrdn, ‘ black, [4 als of the Dewal 
and Uttam gotars respectively. Very doubtfulinstances of totemism are 
Phazén ‘bran ( phak) eater’ (Bhardw4j) ; Khudda, ‘ eater of parched 
maize’ (Sunkhydl) ; Ghokou, ‘ shooter of doves’—ghug (Dewal) ; Rikhan- 
tu, ‘bear-killer’ (Atar); Chaker, ‘purveyor of cazkor to the Rajds 
(Ambak) ; Kadan, ‘sower of kadu or pumpkins’ (Bhaérdw4j) ; Pakhru 
‘bird-shootor’ (Bisistpal). 

A few als refer to occupations; Charu, fr. char, ‘headman’ (Bhar- 

 duéri); Garhaigu, ‘keeper of a stronghold,’ garh (Atar); Baidu, 
‘physician ’ (Kondal) ; Makrdtu, ‘ boxer’ ;**** Ghingain, ‘seller of 
ghia.’ ' 

Others again are fanciful: Tharrotu, from an ancestor who threat- 
ened to drag his adversary before the thara or court at Chamba; 
Dakiy4n, from one who used to dance with ddakin, Hali, women: or 
uncomplimentary, e.g., Kholu, greedy ; Jhurjén, idle; Rohaila, noisy ; 
Jhibidn, mad; Chutrainya, debauchee; Mukhran, stammerer; Gulrd4n, 
liar; Juér, liar; Kuhainta, hunch-back ; Kangru, scold; Jhirrd, 


— 





“ Fr. chudda, buttocks: cf, chadha, 8§ Fr. tfrid, squint. 
, ‘sedentary,’ also an a/ name. (1) Fr. palud, to sharpen. 

t Fr. dundd, one who has lost a hand. 4/4, Fr. bari, arrow. 
t Fr. tandd, cat’s-eyed. ¥*® Fr. jhurnad, to idle or to meditate, 
§ Fr. bhingra, squint. tit Fr. orda, evil. 

|| Fr. chut, debauchee, tit Fr, rina, a squint, 
3 Fr. gunna, speaking through the nose. §§§ Fr. misa, snout, 

* Fr, jud, gambling. (l| Fr. kerra, brown. 
tt Fr. firingar, dumb, Tq Fr. dinna, black. 
3 Fr. latta, lame, *#e Tr muka, fist. 
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teaso; Amlaitu, opium-eater; Dharambar, pock-marked. In Kdngra 
tho Agisni got of R&jput Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
Jariil Rajputs. 

Among the Khatris, no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We find occupational names: Séhnd, shopkeeper (sah) ; 
Fadhotard, from one who lived on a plain (padar) ; Rusahri, cook ; 
Charhain, climber; Nakleté, mimic ; Sundhd, dealer in assafctida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc (bang) ; Mogu, dealer in coral ; 
Dhanchu, fr. one who lived with his flocks (dhan) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Ghardti, water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, 
one who recovers stolen millet from mouses’ holes; and Druhru, one who 
so recovers walnuts—fr. drudh, druhri, a mouse’s hole! Other Khatri 
als (so-called gots) in Kiingra are: Bhundu, Bhakhu, Badin, Bhatelu, 
Bihin, Bihdnti, Chadlu, Chaledi, Chapetu, Chugainu, Dagrin, Galoti, 
Korare, Jhurain, Phéitu, Magletu, Rahlu, Sdélnu, Sundhu, Targain, 
Thakleg, Thosaru, and Thakru. None of these names are found among 
the Khatrfs of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as among the Brahmans of the hills, e.g. in Chamba, we find 
tho ancient gotras broken up into countless als, so too among the Gaddi 
Khatris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names. Other als found in Chamba follow. 


Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard (goh) ; Bersain, ‘one who fetched ber trees for his floeks’; Potu, 
one who ate sheep’s entrails (pota) ; Thapliag, one who ate wheat-cakes 
(thoplu) ; Sarw4n, planter of a cypress (Pers. sart!); Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ate phak, ‘ husks,’ 


One or two curious names are :—Sanglt, carrier of a sacred chain 
(sangal) ; Sanjaén, maker of offerings (sanj); Mangnesu, beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kealdri, ‘ black’; Lateti, 
lame; Phingaletu, crippled,* Kiéri,t blind ; Ghusu,t boxer, Tatangru§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the Rathis the als would seem in a few cases to be really 
totemistic: Mardlutar, ‘born undera mardl tree,’ the ulmus Walli- 
chinva, Sinvri,* born while it was snowing’; Salbainu, ‘born while 
locusts were at Kugti’ ; Rdute, ‘born under a raz or silver fir’; 
Jotein. born in the Surai pass, jot. 

Mos of the names ave however merely nicknames, eg., Jamuhan, 
cl msy (yam); Tanan, deat; Dhageta, cragsm»n; Wapher, lazy, etc. 
Sow. ar derived from events, e. g., Harokar, said to mean one ostra- 
cme for -laying @ brother by his blood-kin (har, bone). ; 

Kelgious names also occur: Japaintu, from jap, repetition : Faqir, 
beggar; Jogian, fiom a Jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are: Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghorn (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhajretu,|| porter ; Géhri, 
Alpine grazier; Ad4pi, collector of blankets (dap) in which part of the 
revenue was paid; Lunesar, salt-dealer; Kdbngherd, trader in combs 
(kenght) ; Palnu, sharpener{ of sickles. 





* Fy. phingola, cripple. § Fr, tattd, dumb. 
{ Fr. kana, blind, || Fr. bhava, load. 
t Fr, guthu, fist, q Fr. palnd, to sharpen. 
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In Kéngra the Ra&thi ale are said to be Barjati, Kul4i, Ghardti (a 
Khatri al in Chamba), and Sakhotru. The K4j49 used to confer the 
janeo on R&this in return for presents and services, and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 


Among the Thakkurs of Kéngra are the Bardi, Harelu, Janwér, 
Marthan and Sidri als. Other als whose members do not wear the janeo 
(and are therefore prosumably Thakkur too) are the Baghretu, Ghéri. 
Tutéri and Ugharetu. 


The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respects to the other inhabitants of Chamba. ‘The costume of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-dress of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a flap roan the 
margin, and a peak-like projection in the centre, said to represent the 
Kailds of Mani Mahes. ‘lhe flap is tied up for ordinary wear, bat let 
down over the ears and neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned with dried flowers or b-ads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being takén by the pagri. On the body a patti cont 
called chola, reaching below the knee, is worn. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sewing the 
wearer stows away various articles, such asa needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The chola is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a waiet-band. ‘This is made of sheep’s wool and is called 
dora. Above the waist-band the coat is loose, and in this receptacle 
the Gaddi carries many of his belongings. On tke march a shepherd 
may have four or five lambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. ‘lhe legs are generally bare, but many 
wear patiti paijdmas, loose to the knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fitting tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes are in common use. From the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a smali leather bag, in which the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. ‘The hill people are all fond of 
flowers, and in the top? or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
is the ¢ab:t, a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made of patté and called cholu. It hangs straight, like a gown, 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and is 
called ghundu. It is worn inthe same way as the cholu. The head is 
covered with a chadar, and the legs and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the chief is the galsari, and 
sometimes a tabit, similar like the men. They also wear heavy brass 
anklets, called ghunkare which are peculiar to the Gaddi women.* Tho 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Parvati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bhami or Shiva’s land, 
but itis not their dress alone that makes them conspicuous. Their 
whole bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy in- 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. They 
are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in ali weathers owing 





* Brasa onklets called rihdru, are worn by Gaddi children to ward of the evil eye, 
andto prevent them from crying. They are made by the menial caste, named rihdra, 
which is itself supposed 19 bave the power of injuring children by sorcery. 
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to the migratory life so many of them lead. In their manners they are 
frank and open, deferential to their superiors and yet manly and dignified, 
They delight in festive gathtrings, and are fond of singing and dancing— 
the latter in a style peculiar to themselves. ‘Their women are pleasin 
and comely, and have the reputation of being also modest and chaste. 
The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe,and own large 
flocks of sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth, With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains of Pangi and Lihul; and the winters in the low hills bor. 
dering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family take 
in turn, tke others remaining at home to tend the cattle and look after 
the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides of the Dhaula 
Dhar, and reap the winter crop in K4éngra, returning in spring to cut 
the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they are better shep- 
herds than farmers, «nd perhaps for this reason they are the most 
prosperous agricultural class in the State. The yearly exodus to Kangra 
takes place in October and November, and the return journey in April 
and May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain; hence the 
saying in the hills-— 


Gaddi mitr bhola, 
Denda tap to mangda chola. 


“The Gaddi is a simple friend, 
He offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange.” 


The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 


In betrothal the boy’s parents or guardians send their parohtt to 
negotiate for a girl about whom they have information, and he brings 
back her parents’ reply. If itis favourable the boy’s parents send 
two or more respectable men to the girl’s home to complete the bar- 
gain. Then if it is clinched, two of the boy’s family go with the 
parohit to perform the ceremony. If the betrothal is dharma puna 
this consists in the bride’s father giving the parohit a bunch 
of drub grass with four copper coins or more, if they please, 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that the alliance 
is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohtt with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride's house, and after a meal her father gives the boy’s 
father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrotbal by exchange (fola) the first 
observanceg are the same, but when ali go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and sil with 3 or 5 roris of gur, supdrt, bihan and roliyan* are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supdri, bihan and 
rolsydn in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the sil. Before tapping 
them on tke sz] with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy’s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supdri, etc., are placed ina 
vessel, with the balls of gwr broken up, and distributed to those present 
after the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s 
family do not take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father 
puts Ke. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made over to thebride’s parents 


* Roliyan red colour for marking the tika on the forehead: bihan, c orjander. 
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who get jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride 
appears before the boy’s father and he gives hera rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put 
in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony inthe 
other house is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a 
lucky day is desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl’s people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write the lakhnotert. For this he is paid 8 Chamba coina 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape (dori), Atthe wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kumbhA * and 
the nine planets and then the supart (a mixture of turmeric, flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round hia right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, with part 
of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next he must up- 
det an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this mast be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted in the 
court-yard. The parolit then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. ‘lhese wristlets 
are called kangana. ‘This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, diat and the nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sdndori (bagar grass rope) snd munj mdla 
(a ring of bagar). ‘The sdndort is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoft or sheet round 
his loins, to put four mundras (jogt’s ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) 
to the black rope and take a ¢émbar stick in his right hand with a 
Brahminical thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so 
that he may appear a regular jogs (ascetic), After this the presiding 
priest asks him; ‘why hast thou become a jogi?’ His answer is ‘ to 
receive the Brahminical cord.’ Then he is further interrogated by the 
priest as to what kind of cord he requires, ¢.e., one of copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or cotton, and he asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to 
bathe at Badri Narain, Trilok N4th and Mani-Mahesha, and these sup- 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands and feet in, and 
pouring some water on his face from, a vessel put ready for the purpose 
in the docr-way. After these ablutions the pretended jogt begs, first of 
his relations and then at the house, and they give him a piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc., according to their means. In conclu- 
sion the priest asks him whether he wishes to devote himself to jatera 





* Kumbh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over o handful of rice and poach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are put into it. It is worshipped exactly like the deotas. 

+ Dia, A small earthen lamp with a burning wick is placed over @ handful of rico and 
worshipped like the others, 
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(worldly business) or mdtera (an ascetic life) and he invariably answers 
‘to jatera,’ and then the priest makes him take off bis jogi’s clothes 
receiving 4 annas as his tee for this. The cattle, etc., which the rela. 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 


This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called khalru), and a daggor is placed on the 
munj mdla* above his head, Then the people pour oil over his head 
with a few blades of grass (drub), taken from a_ vessel containing il 
und held by his mother’s brothor or in his absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of the dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to slay them. Tho rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy 
ends this ceremony. ‘The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a 
white pagri (turban) and kuwd, ared Iuincha, and a white patka 
with gulbadan suthan and ajault thrown over the shoulders, The 
present (suhdg-patdrt) is then arranged. It consists of a kharbds,t 
ludnchert, ghagru, § naw-dori, || ungi, chundi,** kangi, maninar, $ 
roris of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 lichis, aud these are 
carried by the parohit to the bride’s house, with the procession. The 
boy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother, 
his brother’s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him. 
After this the boy gets up and the arti is then waved thrice from right 
to lett over his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round 
cakes (luchis) on three sides of him. The drét mnst be sanctified by 
mantras before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father 
gives him the tambol (present) of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter 
being the parohit’s fee. The boy then gets into a doli in the court- 
yard and his mother gives him her breast to suck. The pilki is then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call- 
ed toran, which the boy, his mother and the parohit worship, and then 
the bearers present the boy with a kumbh filled with water and he puts a 
copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consistit:g of the male mem- 
bers of the house and friends, dressed in their best clothes and preceded 
by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers is put upin a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then takes a 
basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents: this is called 
batparlana. They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observanco ts called juth pai. Two respectable men 
are also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will 
take for performing tho rites at the Jagan, and then rejoin the camp. 
Tho boy’s parohit then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the 
barsthitt (bride’s) dress to her. The barstihi consists of a white 
sheet (dwpatta), ludnchert, ghagart, naudori, ungi, kangt (comb), (articles 
* A small ring or wreath made of bagar grass. 

{ All these are articles of dress. 

+ Kharbds, a dopatta of white cbtton cloth : Ludncheri, the bride's dress, 

§ Ghagru, coloured cloth for a shirt. 

|| Lhe nau-dort or ‘9 doris’ are red cords. four on either side at the back of the head, 
plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thick dord which hangs down the back, 

4{ Ungi, of iron with which the hair is parted in front: the kangi is a comb, 


** Chundi is an antimony holder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head. 
tt It will be observed that the barsiihi consists of the same articles as the suhdg-pafdri, 
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of attire), chund?, 3 balls of gur, cocoa, dates, grapes, almonds, 1 ser of 
riceand 9 lichis, 3 wheat cakes, 7 puris of chandan chira,* roliydn, 
kesar, sandhur, nahani,t muth and supdrit. The priest then comes back 
to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the bride’s house with 
tom-toms playing. ‘I'he boy is received at the eutrance by his mother- 
in-law who performs the drti ceremony over him, waving it seven times 
over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban, 
Four turns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in 
the reverse direction. ‘Three cakes, placed in the plate with the 
arts are also thrown out towards the court-yard. The priest 
gives 4 chaklis (copper coins) to the boy who then places them in the 
arti after clasping his hands before it. The mother-in-law then re- 
tires, while the father-in-law comes to the spot and placing a patka 
(white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his son-in-law’s 
feet. ‘lhe boy’s priest gives a duna (loaf-plate) with some rice, a wal- 
nut, drub and flowers into his hands. Both the palms are held up- 
wards, with both thumbs joined, and held up in his hands by the father- 
in-law who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while the mantras 
are being recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to face with the bridegroom. 
The priest then takes hold of the boy’s neck with his right hand and 
of the girl’s with his left and makes their shoulders thrice touch each 
other, first pressing the boy’s right to the girl’s left. ‘Tliis is called 
chan par chan, After this two torches are held on either side of them. 
Seven small pieces of malt: (jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s 
hands, she drops them into the boy’s hands and he breaks them one 
by one, placing them under his right foot. This breakicg of the twigs 
is called chirt. It is preceded by giving bikin into the hands of the 
couple and they blow it at each other. This goes by the name of fartiri, 

The pair are next made to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers 
sankalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s 
feet as they sit before him, Certain minor rites, called chichdri,§ are 





* Sandal-wood chips. 

_t A sweet smelling root: muth, the root of a kind of grass, 

Supéri betel-nut : kesar—saffron. 

Chichari, ‘Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thiead and 
placed in a cup of green leaves, Then a chakli (copper coin), til, rice, roliydn (turmeric), 
some flowers, water and a walnut are also placed in it. This cup is put in the bridegroom's 
hands and his father-in-law’s hands are laid over them. The priest then recites some 
mantras, after which the drut is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he sprinkles 
water from the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the pahla bishtar or 
first chdr, This is repeated, but the second time some blades of grass, hesar (saffron) 
sarvdn shadhe and flowers are thrown into the water. While the priost recites mantras 
the father-in-law sprinkles water on the couple's feet. This second rite is called pda. 

The third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixtureis made of dhain, til, 
drub and rice, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over the boy's head. 

The fourth char is called dua bishtur and is an exact repetition of the first chdr. 

The fifth chdr (achmani) is solemnised by putting water, til, and rice in a cup which is 
placed on the ground as was done in the other chdrs, but at the end ofthe ceremony the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-law's hands, and 
the boy and they drink it from his hands. : 

The sixth and last chr is called madhdpurak, The cup is filled with milk, #i and rice 
and put in the boy's left hand; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cup, sprinkles 
its contents on the ground. This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom's jan (one 
who has come with the procession) and given to the tom-tom player. This jan returns to the 
bridegroom and after being purified by mantras is allowed to mix again with the other men 
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now porformed by the bridegroom and his father-in-law. Then 
Ganpati,* Brahma,t Vishnu,t Kumbh, dia and the nine planets are 
worshipped. After this one end of the girl’s sheet is held out by her 
brother and on this red tékka is sprinkled thrice by the boy. Simi- 
larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the girl. ‘Ihe girl 
then holds up her hands ; and into them 4 copper coins, a walnut, drub, 
flowers, ¢il and rice are thrown by the priest and then tho boy is made 
to lay his hands over hers, ‘lhe priest then takes part of the bride’s sheet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape (dort) round it. 
The girl’s father then performs the kantd-ddn (giving the girl 
away) with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl’s maula 
(mother’s brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is 
then unknotted, the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the 
boy and given to the parohit. The guy and ghi is then tasted and 
this concludes the ceremony called lagan. ‘The givl now retires, but 
the Loy remains to go through another rite called the manihar.§ After 
doing the arti over the bridegroom, the tape with the betelout is then 
put on ths boy’s left toe and he is required to pierce the nut with 
his dagger. ‘This done, the priest takes the taps up and throws it over 
the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and under his soles, and 
then ties it round the pagri. The boy is then drawn by the manthar 
by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kdémdeo.|| The 
girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the barsuhi 
clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 doris of the barsthi are handed over to the boy by the 
girl’s mdmi (mother’s sister) ; be places them on the bride’s head and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these doris by her mamt 
and the following song is sung :— 
SARGUNDHI SONG, 
Kun gori batthi sir kholt, hor 
Kun baith4a pith ghert, 
Gaura baithi sir kholt, hor 
Isar baitha pith gheri. 
“ Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 
Who is silting with his back turned ? 


Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed, 
Isar (Shiva) is sitting with his back turned.” 





* Ganpati is represented by a walnut in a green cup, placed before the boy under the canopy 
ona heap of rice. It is given a copper coin—-Ganpati being thus invoked to keep off mishaps, 

+ Brahma’s effigy is made of afew blades of drub, which are turned down twice, the 
ends being fixed in cow-dung and placed in a green cup. He is then similarly worshipped 
as being the Creator of the universe. 

+ Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, but the blades are only turned 
down onve from the centre in his case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first Cause and 
the Protector of the universe. : : 

§ Manihdr.—Nine walnuts (the nine planets) are put on rice and worshipped and their 
blessing invoked. There must be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnuts. A 
bored copper coin, a betelnut and a cotton dori (three cords about 1} spans long)—all these 
together are called manihdr —but the ceremony is performed by taking the boy out to the 
doorway and there he takes out his dagger from the waist and touches the coin with its 
pint, pretending to bore it. ‘Ihe string is then passed through the bored coin. and. put in 
& mdni (grain measure) and then the manihdr is sanctified and tied round the boy's heads 
dress by his mother-in-law at the gate way after the drti. 

|| A picture. 
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After this the boy’s jaul (shoulder-band) and the bride’s kharvde 
(sheet) are knotted togethor and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle (maula) to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 


Under this canopy (aid) they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegrvom sits to the right of 
the bride and in froot of tho sacred fire (koma or havan). The bride's 
father then washes the couple’s feet ; after which Ganpati, Navagirah, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Chaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four 
quarters) and Chaur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due 
order, to ward off mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley 
in achhaj (sieve) which is brought to the Laid. Firat, the bridegroom 
takes a handful of this grain and puts it on three different spots, while 
the bride’s brother keeps wiping it away with his right hand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, but the second time the bride’s 
brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. This 
is called khila* khedni and is done to break the tie of relationship, if 
any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila khedns 
the boy’s father puts 4 aunas into the chhajyt and the bride’s brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the cere- 
mony and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas 
are claimed by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride’s brother's 
wife comes and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet 
on the feet of the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, 1.¢., 
16 copper coins, for performing this rite. Then the couple are made 
to stand up and walk round the sacred fire four times from right to 
left. The bridegrvom keeps his right hand on the bride’s back all the 
while, After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets aud 
their feet are worshipped, by throwing ¢il, drub, milk, and red colour, 
etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end the bride’s brother worships 
the couple’s feet in the eame way. These four rounds are called 
chdrldai, and constitute the binding rite in the wedling. At the chirlds 
two women sing the following soog :— 

. CHARLAI SONa, 
Pahlia lajaria phirde kuanre, 
Diujia lajaria phirde Isar Gauraja, 
Trijia lajaria anjan ahrir lat, 
Chauthia lajdria anjan tori nahsa. 
“In the first round of the ldi go bachelors, 
In the second round of the lai go Ishwar and Gauraja. 


In the third round they let the anjant{ drag on the ground 
In the fourth round the duiha (bridegroom) broke it and 
ran away. 


The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each 
other, The bride then holds up her handsand in them a green leaf 
cup (dundé) containing some walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed 
by the priest. The bridegroom covers the bride's hands with his hands 
and then the priest unkuots the manihdr from the boy’s pagri and puts 
_ 

* Parched grain, | t Winnowing fan. 

{In the marriages ceremoay the boy wears along strip of cloth round his shoulder and 
the girl a kharuds (coloured sheet) over her head, Both these are tied together when they 
do the charldi and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan, 
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it on their hands, The bride’s father thon takes ¢él, drub, rice, flowers 
aud copper coins aud the sankalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras, After this he places 4 copper coins and a rupee in the vessel 
containing water, turmeric, milk and curd and sprinklos the mixture 
on the baid (canopy). ‘This is called séj pana or giving of dowry. The 
bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches the boy’s and gir!’s 
hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, the 
mamhar being given to the girlto be put round her neck. The rice 
and coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relations and 
friends give her presents, cither in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. ‘hese presents are then divided thus:—'’o the bride's 
and bridegroom’s parvhits 2 annas each; to the bride’s palki-carriers 4 
annas ; to the bridegroom’s the same ; and to the carpenter (bddhi) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (baid) 4 annas also: to the bride’s 
Inusicians 2 annas ; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the 
bride’s parolit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 
copper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth of the ree 
mainder is appropriated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is 
then given by the bride’s father as sankalap to the boy’s fatier and forms 
part of the paraphernalia, After this the gotra-char mantras are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both the priests, Mach 
gets 4 annas for reading the gotra-chdr. ‘This is followed by making 
the fathers of the couple sit under the canopy, and a blade of drub is put 
by the bride’s priest into the girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle fingers at one end, the other end being similarly 
held by the boy’s father. ‘The bride’s father then says: “‘asmat kania, 
tusmat gotra,” meaning “our girl passes to your got.” The ends of the 
blade are then reversed and the boy’s father says: “ tusmat kama, asmat 
gotra,” meaning “ your girl has come into our got.” At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where he receives rular 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in-law and the other elderly 
women of the bride’s house. ‘The mother-in-law gives rupee in cash 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, and without receiving 
this gift from the women itis not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The boy touches the bride’s mother’s feet in token of her giving 
him this privilege. ‘lhe ceremonies at the bride’s are now over and the 
bride is taken in the palki, with all the paraphernalia, followed by the 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to his house. 
Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house— 
Sot (pichaik) aunde-jo ddar de—jande-jo bhalt mar ; 
Hallare jinde-jo mochar-mar—bhale bhale adar. 
“ Receive the soi (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
aud on their departure give them a good thrashing. 
Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe-boating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 
On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung :— 
ATHLAI SONG, 
Ham ku pijna kun gori ai, 
Ham ku pijna Gaura at, 
Ham ku pujde putri phal mangde. 
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“ Who is that beautiful girl who has come to i 

granate tree ? enn poms. 
It is Gaura who has come to worship, 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son,” 


Then the drti is presented by the boy’s mother and she also gi 
bride a rupee. Next the pair are ond ented to the Uae 
the wall), and Ganpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
made to go four times round the earthen lamp (diwa) and kumbh (pot 
containing water), tape and a bunch of pomegranate. This circum- 
ambulation is called the athldi (eight rounds). 


After this the bridal veil is taken off by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitras (brothers mada by sacred observance), 
Having done the athlai the bride and bridegroom's wrist threads are 
loosened by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the commencement of the preliminary observances. 


At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents (tambol) from the 
men and women, ard similarly munhsdni from the women is received 
by the bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women on these 
occasions, 


The following feast-song is sung at the bridegroom's house :— 


Kuniaye chauka pdya, kuni dhotore hath pair, 

Janne chauka pdya, sot dhotore hath pair, darohi Ram Ram, 

Bhat parithd, mds parithd, upar parithe tare mare, 

Bhate mdse khde nu jane soi, bahin kardi hare hare. 

‘Who has smeared the floor with cowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The jan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the sot (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet: we 
appeal to R4m (for the truth of our statement), 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles, 

The sot know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ‘hare hdre’.” 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests: lat, on the 
day of the oil ceremony ; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession 
starts to the bride’s house; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, 
and 4th, on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 


The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day tothe bride- 
groom and his followers and to the bride’s guests. 

Another form of marriage called bujkya is common in which the 
ceremony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving ex- 
pense. 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called jhind phuh, 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circurambulating the fire eight 
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times hand in hand, or with tho bride’s sheet tied to the boy’s girdle, 
It is admissible in cases where a girl’s perents have consentod to her 
betrothal but refuse to carry out the marriage, and is sometimes done 
forcibly by the bridegroom; or in cases in which a girl elopes with hor 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 


Widow remarriage is permitted, except among the Brahmans, The 
rite is called gudané or jhanjarara and also choli-dors and is solemniged 
thus:—The pair are made to sit down by the diwa and kumbh, with 
somo dip burning. They worship both these objects, then the bride- 
groom places a dort (tape) on the widow’s head and another woman 
combs her head and binds her hair with the tape. After this the bride- 
groom places a nose-ring (bd) in the woman’s hand and she puts it on, 
This is the binding portion of the ceremony. A feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony 
the kumbh, etc., worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring cere- 
mony is gone through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow -used to 
be compelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 


Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no special form, 
A divorcée may remarry. 


Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a widow or 
divorcée remarriad, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unless they 
are adopted in default of legitimate song or heirs. ‘Che eldest son gets 
an extra share, called jaithund, but he has per contra to pay a propor- 
tionately larger share of any debts. Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand, i. e., equally, except in Kdugra, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori- 
ginally came from the southern side of the upper Ravi in Chamba.* 


The Gaddis also have the cust»m whereby a widow’s child (chaukandhu) 
born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds to his property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in his house and has 
worn a red dort (tape) in the namv of his chula (oven) or daraé (axe). 
Cases have even occurred in which the widow has retained her late 
husband’s property without complying with these conditions, though 
the Gaddis consider her rights disputable. 


Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who die of luhar, a kind 
of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral pyre with the head 
of the deceased to the north, and all the jewellery and the b!anket, which 
is thrown over it when on the bier, are taken off and the body burnt. 
A copper coin is placed by the pyre as the tax of the land on whicht 
the body is burnt. Fire is first applied to the pyre under the head by 
the nearest relative and the other gotris (blood relations), The parohit 
joins the relations in this observance, but no ceremonies are observed. 
The light is applied after going round the pyre once from left to right. 
On the 10th day after the demise the daspindi ceremony is performed 


* Sir J. B. Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Report, § 74, quoted in P. C, L. II, p. 183. 
t In allusion to the idea that the Muhammadans own the world, Hindus the sky, and 
that the owners’ land must not be used unless paid for. 
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by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohtt. Other rela- 
tions wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the kambal 
which is spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at night, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the decoased’s name. This goat is given to the 
parohit. Next morning five pinds (balls of rice) or one supinds are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the parohit. ‘lhe clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to 
him, On the 14th duy the deceased’s relations on the wife’s side come 
to the house in the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A 
goat is killed for this feast aud the mourning ceases from this day. At 
the end of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased 
and the oocasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the. 
offerings made in this ceremony go tothe parohit who presides over it, 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the Ist and 4th years. 


If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back 
on the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. The 
head is kept to the wtar (north). Children and females aro buried in 
the same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, together with 
the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, on the day the 
corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house ina piece of maeru * 
and kept for ten days in the clothesin which the deceased breathed 
his last and in the room in which he expired. After tho daspindi 
they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, cowdung and bilpatrs 
seed and then dried and deposited in a small wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of masru and buried ina recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coativg of barley and mustard over it. ‘They should be 
taken to Hardwar to be thrown into the Ganges as soon as tho family 
has collected sufficient funds for the journey, end at most within four 
years. 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,t hut their worship 
is catholic to a degree. Thuson Sundays and Thursdays Nags and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alunc Kailung, Devis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.’ 

To the N4&gs, ahri or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli (brow-mark), silu (a red 
chédar), dora (waist-rope), sur (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 


To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap (chukannz topi) and fine bread. Kailu Bir, the numen 
‘of wbortion, is only worshipped by women. Kailungis a N&g, and 
the father of all the Nags. He is worshipped, as is Shiva, under the 


* The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped. 
As the verse goes :— 


Gaddt charda bheddén: The Gaddfs feed their ficcks : 
Gaddin dindi dupa. The Gaddins offer incense (to Sha), 
Gaddt jo dinda bhedan To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gives she 


Gaddin jo dinds rupa, And to the Gaddins, beauty, 
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form of the dardt or sickle, which is always carried by a Gaddi 
when shepherding his flocks. Then there is the worship of autars 
An autar is the spirit of a person who has died childless and causes 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver image of the deceased, and he then 
worships the auéar idol (which is always set up near a stream).* 


The clothes and image are worn ‘in token of the deceased.” 
Autars are said to have been admitted into the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences on men and women. ‘They are propiti- 
ated also on the Amdwas and Puranmdshi days. 


Autars also appear in dreams and warn people that they will carry 
them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in such a case 
jamanwala is performed, 4 balis, offerings of ghunganidn (boiled maize) 
nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four times by night. ; 


But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdél is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and Ahicheri, sodden Indian corn, 8 balls of 
suhdl (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour. 
sheep are offered to him. 


To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup 
and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Rdkshanis and bandsats 
would seem to be the same as joginis. Chungw is the demon found 
on walnut and mulkerry trees and under the karangora shrub. He ia 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, » chuhora (handle of a plough), almonds, 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos with his effigy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of 
dhup. 


Gunga, the disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. 
Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is mado, and the 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped by the sacred 
fire on a Thursday, A he-goat is killed and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled ontho iron. At the same time cakes aro offered and some 
eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than one or 
the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kailn is, 
it seems, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 chaklis, (the copper coin of Chamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after 
delivery the parohit, with the woman, worships the demon by putting 
upa large stone undera walnut or kainth tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 24 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards long, and chaklis and some bread are also 
offered to the demon. 


Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and placesit on the cloth, 
which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and 





* When first set up the idol is worshipped with prayers and ihe sacrifice of a he-goat or 
sheep. Dhain and khicheri are also placed befere it and then eaten by the autar’s relatives, 
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purified in the same way before being worn. The ceremony may be 
performed at the woman’s house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a 
symbul of the deity. ‘The goat is returned to its owner with the four 
coins, No other woman may use this sheet, which would cause her 
divers bodily ills, 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the lucky days— 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. Lt the wheat does not grow on a terraced 
field the plough is not paton it again that yearuntila goat has been 
sacrificed there, and neglect of this rule will result in a death in the 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohit must be asked 
to name the day and a lic-guat sacrificed befure the plough is put to it. 
But instcad of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the epot 
end there wash their fect, mark their forehcads with red and give them 
gur to cat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of euch land 
are always offered to the deota betore being used. The godlings associ- 
ated with chinta, maize, wheat, pulse aod barley are Devi, Chaund, 
Kailung, Kathura Nag and Sandholu Nag respectively. 


The chief fairs are seven in number, vzz., the Basuaon Ist Baisdkh, 
the Patroru on Ist Bhddon, the Sair on Ist Assauj, the Lahori (cr Lohri) 
on Ist Magh, and the Dholru on Ist Chet. The dates of the Shibrat 
(in Phégan on varying dates) and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 
The first four festivals are celebrated by games and dances, but there 
are differences. At the Basua pindzris or flour cakes are eaten with ght 
and honey. At the Patroru a cake of a vegetable called siul is eaten : 
only young girls dance. At the Sair babrus are cooked: and at the 
Lohri khichri or rice and dal, At the Holi khaddas (parched maize) are 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called barn held, 
songs being also sung. Atthe Dholru again pindiris are caten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. ‘I'here seemsto be no annusl feast of 
dead. Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed to on a Shibratri. 


The seasons for worship are:—Chet, pilgrimages to Bawan and 
Jawélaji in Kangra. 

Bhédon and Asauj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, Hari-har, 
Lakshwi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung—all in Bruhmaur; and in Bh4don only, 
as arule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is uot worshipped at any particular 
season, 


The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly Halis, Kolfs, Lohérs and Rihé+ 
rés, with afew Sippis and Bddhis. All these are described in their 
proper places. An obscure group is the Bardru, sometimes called Bhéts, 
who are described as Gaddis, and hold among them the same position 
as Brahmans do among other Hindus. The name appears to be connected 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. 


The Gaddi salutations are as follows :—Amovg Brahmins, namaskar .; 
to Brahmans from others, pairi pauna to which they reply asir bachan, 
Rajputs give jaz jaz to one another and receive it from those beneath them ; 
responding with rdm rd, Khatris, Thékurs and Rathfs offer ludrks to 
one another and receive it from the low-castes, giving in reply rdm ram. 


Ganaer, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 
Gadgor, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
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Gapaa (?) shopherd, cowherd ; also called rawdnri in Peshdwar. 


Gapai, a term of contempt said to be applied by Nihangs (Akélis) to those 
who smoke. oo 


Gapalok, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent and enterprising, found in 
a few villages of the Central Salt Range. Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Mahta Vhandi Rai came from Mathré to Delhi and 
entered the Mughal service uader Babar, who employed him with Réja 
Mal Janjda to drain the eastern Dhanni tract in the Salt Range, 
Gharka Kassar aud Sidhar Manhds afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and Babar granted Chand@ Rai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dhanni and other tracts in the Salt Range. Humédydo granted 
Kéli or Kalik Dds, son of Chanda Rai, a sanad * (dated 1554) of 30,000 
tankas for the improvement of the Kalitin tract and the family also 
received sanads from Akbar and Aurangzeb. Ina the latter’s reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, but most of its members 
-are still Hindus. Guadhiok is said to be a corruption of gadds-hok, 
ou ita ancestors having presented 31 gaddis at a hukdt (the announce- 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). ‘The Gadhiok usually 
marry among themselves, but sume intermarry with Khatris of the 
Bari group, though never with Bunjéhis. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the Nauli got and at a 
boy’s munian or head-shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the head, feet and skin to the 
Naule parohits of the tribe, though they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch such offerings. ‘lhe skin, ete., are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at the janeo investiture, Gadhioks 
eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom. At 
the munnan of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Khatris is followed and the mother flees to the house of a neighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the dukiya or ‘second wedding’ which costs 
about half as much asthe first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
scales,t at least in theory, and also usury, but one or two families, not 
admitted to be descendants of Kdli Dds or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday—the day on which their ancestor left bis original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatris: Muhammadans 
with any Muhammadan save a Mochf or Musalli. The latter style them- 
selves Shaikh: while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalwaél is styled Diwan, Malrdj, one of its members having 
been governor of Hazdra under the Sikhs, The samédh of Kali Das 
is a couspicuous object at Kallar Kahdr, The Gadhioks have many 
kabits, apparently in a down-country dialect, and now claim Rajput 
origia or status, but they are probably of Khatri extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 


Giof, a Baloch clan (agricultura!) found in Shahpar : see also under Garri. 


Gavin, or Jadin, as they are called indifferently, are a tribe of 
Pathéns found in Hazdéra and in Attock. They claim descent from 
* This sanad contains a reference to the Bagh-i-Safaé established at Kallar Kahér by 
Babar and mentioned in his Memotrs. 
¢ Implying that retail trade is cousidered derogatory, 
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Sarhang, e great-grandson of Ghurghusht, two of whose gons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chach and Hazdra. 
It is almost certain that the Jaddn are not of Indian origin ; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of J&du 
or Yiidu, the founder of the Réjput Yadibansi dynasty, many of 
whose descendants migrated from Guzerdt some 1,100 years before 
Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of K4bul 
and Kandéhar. They occupy all the south-eastern portion of the 
territory between the Peshiwar and Hazara borders, and the southern 
slopes of Mahdban, having been assigned their present lands in the 
eastera Sama after Malik Ahmad and the Kashi chiefs of the Afgh4ns had 
defeated the Dilazdk. And when Jahdngir finally crushed the Dilazdk, 
they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottibdd. arly in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlugh Turks by Saiyid Jalal 
Béba they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilaz4k who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country 
their Hassazai clan deprived the Karrdal of a portion of the Nildn valley. 
They are divided into three main clans, Sdlar, Mansir, and Hassanzai, 
of which the last is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadin and 
hos lost all connection with the parent tribe, having even forgotten 
its old Pashtu language, Bellew made them a Gakkhar clan, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect. The true Pathéns of Hazira call 
them mlatar or mercenaries, from the Pashtu equivalent for lakban or 
“one who girds his loins”. In Hazdra a Sdldr occupy the Rajoia plain ; 
the Mansér are found in Mangal aud in and round Nawanshahr ; while 
the Hassanzais reside in Dhamtaur and the adjacent villages, and in 
the Mangal and Bagra tracts. ‘The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the Pathdns to the west of the Indus, and a few can 
still speak Pashtu. After they bad obtained a footing to the east of 
the Indus, in Hazara, these three tribes elected a Hassanzai of Dhamtaur 
to the khin-ship, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship is now 
in- abeyance, though the fawily is still looked up to. In this part the 
Durr4ni rule was quite nominal and the Jaddus of Hazara only paid 
them a horse, a falcon or two and a smal] sum of money as tribute. 


Gapwir, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multaén. 
Gaa, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Gaaf, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Giara, a small caste, for the most part Mussalmdn, and chiefly found 
in the central districts, They wander about catching and eating 
vermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of catching, keeping, 
and applying leeches ; aud they are often called Jukora, from jonk, 
‘leech,’ They also make matting and generally work in grass and 
straw, aud in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by 
them. The Muhammadan Gdgras marry by nikéh. They seem to 
fulfil some sort of functions at weddings, and are said to receivo fees ou 
those occasions. It is said that they worship Baila Shah, the Chubya 
guru. Also called Gdgri or Gegri and Jokharu. 


Gicrax, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
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Gaaret, a Muhanmadan Nar converted from Hinduism, in Karndl. 
CAunt, see under Ghai. 


GakxgaR, an important Muhammadan tribe, found in Jhelum, Réwal. 
pindi and Hazdra. Regarding the Gakkhars in the first-named district 
Mr. W. S, Talbot writes :— 


“ The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other respects 
one of the most prominent tribes in the Jhelum district, and in social 
position amongst the Musalmdns of the tract share with the Janja4 
the honour of the first place: in popular estimation indeed they seem to 
rank a little higher than even the Janjidis. They are almost entirely 
confined in this district to the Jhelum tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
of the Khuddar circle, with a good many villages in the Maidén: else- 
where they are found in any numbers only in the Réwalpindi and 
Hazara districts. 


Origin.—Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the nawe of the 
Gakkhars points to their desceut from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters: though it has now been adopted and improved upon by 
some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim desent from 
Alexander himself ! Mr, A. Brandreth * adopted the local tradition, that 
the Gakkhars ‘came from Persia through Kashmir,’ which is still the 
claim of the majority of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of 
General Cunningham are set forth at length in his Archmological 
Survey Reports, II, pp. 22 to 33, to which tho curious must be 
referred for the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion, that 
the Gakkhars represynt the ‘savage Gargaridae’ of Dionysius tho 
Geographer, (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A, D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India from 
the North-West in the early centuries of the Christian era. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson t notices with approval Mr, Thomson’s comment ft 
on Cunningham’s theory; ‘thoughthe Turanianu origin of the Gakkhars 
is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory is merely a plausible 
surmise. On the whole there seems to be little use in going beyond the 
sober narrative of Ferishta, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
rouch given to polyandry and infanticide.’ 


Asalrealy indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhars is that they are 
descended from Kaiguharor Kaigwair Shih, of the Kaidni} family once 
reigning in [spahdn: that they conquerod Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
those countrizss for many generations, but were eventually driven back to 
Kabul whence they entered the Punjab in company with Mahméd 
Ghaznavi early in the 11th Century: this story is rejectod by Ibbetson, 





* Jhelum Settlement Report, § 48. 

+ Punjab Census Report, 1881, § 463. 

tT § 57, Jhelum scttlement Report. 

§ It ie not possible to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. The city of 
Kayan was the capital of Kai Kaydés, Kai Kubéd, and Kai Khasru; and some say tbat the 
Gakkhars call themselves Kay4ni because they claim descent from these threo kings. 
Others say that the Mughals proper, and especially the Chughattns and Qizilb4shes, are 
Kayaufs; and that the Gakkhars call themselves Kandni or Canaanites becanse they claim 
descent from Jacob and Josoph who lived in Canaan; ond that it is this word which bas 
been misread Kayani. 
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because on Ferishta’s showing a Gakkhar army resisted Mahmdd: and 
that it isat any rate certain that they held their present poseessions lon 
before the Mubammadan invasion of India: on tho other side it will be 
of interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late Kh4n Bahadur Réid 
Jahéndéd Khin, E, A. C., who has made a most painstaking study a 
the original authoritics : it must be noted, however, that, particularly in 
the exactness of the references to the authorities cited by him, there is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply further information 
asked for: his views are as follows :— 


All the historians before the time of Ferishta agree that the Kho- 
khars, not the Gakkhars, killed Shah4b-od-din Ghori. Ferishta cer- 
tainly confused these two tribes, in other cases; thus ho frequently 
refers to Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs; there are no such 
names in the Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
fathor and son in the genealogy of the Khokhars: sce tree given in the 
vernacular settlement report of the Gujrat district, by Mirza Azim Beg, 
1865, (Tabagat-i-Akbari, pp. 18, 19, 127, 147 and 600; Rauzat-ut- 
Tihtrin, Elliot, I, p. 8301; Muntakhib-ut-Tawdrikh, p. 18; Ibn-i-Asir, 
Elliot, II, p. 432 ; Tabagat-i-Nasiri, pp. 123-4, etc.) 

Ferishta’s account of the Gakkhars as a tribo of wild barbarians, 
without either religion or morality, practising polyandry and infanti- 
cide, is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn-i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in the 
hills to the west of Peshdéwar, and not of the Gakkhars: the chapter in 
Ibn-i-Asir immediately following deals with the murder of Shahdb-nd- 
din by the Gakkhars: hence perhaps the mistake ; or Ferishta may have 
borne a grudge against the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have 
maltreated an ancestor of his own named Hindu Shéh. (Ibn-i-Asir, 
p. 82, Elliot, XII, Ferishta, p. 159). 

Gakkhar Shéh, alias Kaigwaér Shah, is mentioned as one of the prin- 
cipal followers of Mahmdd of Ghazni. (Igqbdlndma-t-Jahangiri, p. 109; 
Akbar Nama, p. 242). 

The use of the Hindu title of “ R4j4” has been taken as avidence that 
the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect ; but up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Sultén. Some sanads 
of the Mughal emperors are cited, and other evidence, but the refer. 
ences need not be given, as it is certain that the title of Sultén was 
formerly used by this tribe. . 

In La Perron’s History of the Parsis,* p. 27, it is said that a migration 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdezard, took place in the 7th 
century: it is euggeated that this was the occasion when the ancestors 
of the tribe settled in Tibet: an old M.S. pedigree-table produced shows 
a Suitéon Yazdajar some 45 generations back. 

An officer who knew the Guakkhars well wrote of them: ‘Some 
of their principal mon are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show 
unmistakably their high origin and breeding’ : another says: ‘ They 
are essentially the gentlemen and: aristocracy of the (Riwal!pindi) 
district: . . . The Gakkhars still bear many traces of their high 
descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in which they are held 


® Vol. I, Karaka, 1884, citing the Zend Avesta, I, ecexxxvi, 
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throughout tho district.” Mr, Thomson wrote of them: ‘ Physically the 
Gakkhars are not a large-limbed race, but they are compact, sinewy 
and vigorous, They make capital soldiers, and it has been stated on 
good authority that they are the best light cavalry in Upper Indin, 
They are often proud and self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly 
well-mannered.’ All this does them no more then justice ; and to any- 
one who knowsthoem well, the statement that as lato as the 18th 
contury they were wild barbarians, without religion or morality, is in 
itself almost incredible. RAj&4 Jahdndéd Klidn soems to have succeeded 
in tracing the libel to its origin: he shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokhars ;* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments io favour of their Persian origin are very convincing: 
in the matter of the assassination of Shahtb-ud-din Ghori, the his- 
torians who stute that he was killed by the Gakkhars at Dhamiak in 
this district are supported by a strong local tradition. 


Clans and Mandis.—The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of 
which the most important in this district are the Admél, the Iskandrdl 
and the Bugidl, who occupy most of the Khuddar circle: a& smaller 
clan named Firozdl hold a few villages close to Jhelum: and a sitill 
sinaller branch, the Tulidl (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Dina. The clan-names are in all cases derived from those of the com- 
mon ancestors: the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 
called Mandis, of which there are six generally recognised in the Jhelum 
district ; Sult4npur (AdmAl) ; Lehri and Bakréla (Iskandrdl) ; Domeli, 
Padhrf, and Baragowéh (Bugidél): Bheth and Salihdl, formerly flourish- 
ing mandis of the Bugidl, are now decayed. 


Character.—Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what has already been said : pride of race is very strong 
in them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers: 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they are 
almost always in a most unprosperous condition, being much wanting 
in industry and thrift: their most unpleasing characteristic is their in- 
tense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter feuds, and some- 
times to murder. 

History.—The first settlement of tho tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abridém in Suiténpur, under the Lehri hills: thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwards towards the river, and as 
far as Landi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the Janjads 
who were almost invariably defeated ard ejected : in his first invasion 
of India Babar took the part of the Janjads, and with them defeated 
Hati Khao, the great Gakkhar chief of Pharwdla, but in a subsequent 
invasion made friends with the Gakkhars and procured from them an 
auxiliary force. When Babar’s son, Huméyén, was in A. D, 1542 
ousted by Sher Shth, the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the 
exile: to bridle their pride Sher Shah built the huge fort of Nohtas, 
about ten miles from Jhelum: and in the constant warfare that followed 
the Gakkhar country was terribly harried, but the tribe was never sub- 
dued,and cn Huméyin’s return to power began to grow powerful. 


a oe ee a Se 
* Seo also an article in the Indian Antiquary, 1907 ‘The Khokhars end the Gakkheys 
in Punjab History’ by H. A. Rose, J.C.8. 
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Their subsequent history until the rise of “ Snltén” Muqarrab Khén, 
about 1740 A. D., chiefly concerns other districts: he was an Admél 
chief of the RA4walpindi district ; and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from Attock to the Chendb ; the Domeli Bugid4ls however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gujrat, 
they at once rebelled, captured Muqarrab Khdn and murdered him. ‘The 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in tum 
an easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill mandis were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British rule: in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and diganities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have since taken employment under 
Government.”* 

In Hazéra the Gakkhars have had a atill more chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh Khan, founder of Khdnpur, to whom the hills of 
Khénpur as well as those of the Karral and Dhind were entrusted by 
his grandfather Sultén Sarang Khan about the end of the 16th century, 
the Ghakkars could not keep the Karrdl and Dhind tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Dorrdni rule how- 
ever they were given charge of the lower parts of Hazéra, their chief 
Sult4n Jéfar Khan being famous for his uprightness. But Sirdgr Hari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reiustated till 
1868-72, when they recovered almost the whole of the Khaénpur tract. 


Gass4, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Gat, a J&t clan (agriculcural) found in Amritsar and Multén. 
Gataiai, an agrioultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Gatnis, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


GaLwataad, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Ganpapur; A Pathdn tribe of Ushtaréni (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by affiliation some offshoots of the Shirdni, 
the Mashezai section of the Ghurghushti Pathdns, and the lt4nizai sec- 
tion of the Yisufzai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Isméil east of Tank and south of the Nfla Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulaimdns to the west ; and the town of Kuldéchi is their head- 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Isméil Pathdns, 
They reached the height of their prosperity about the middle of the 
18th century, but lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by Nawd4b Muhammad Khén, the Saddozai 
governor of Leiah. They still engage in the pawindah traffic. They 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khén has but 
little power. Mr. St, George Tucker thus described their sections :— 


‘The Gandapurs profess to be all descended from one or two original 
ancestors, but there is no doubt, as in most similar cuses, that other 





* Further information will be found in Mr. Brandreth's Jhelum Settlement Report, 1865, 
$955 to 58; Mr. Thomson’s Settlement Report, 1888, §57; andin Punjab Government 
Relections, New Series, No, XXIII, 1887, ; 
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tribes and families have been associated with them from time to time 
who all claim now to be of the original stock. They are divided into 
six main divisions or nallahs (valleys*), Most of these nallohs have a 
single generic name, covering all the mon of that nallah; but there aro 
also joint nallahs, in which two altogether distinct sections are combined 
each having a generic name of its own. ‘The hereditary chiefship 
rested at first with the Brahimzai nallah, but the Brahimzais having 
been very uch weakened by losses in a fight against the Babars, the 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to the Hamranzai, who 
have retained it ever since. Azid Khén was the first Hamriénzai Khdn, 
It was in his time that the Gandapurs seized T'akwdra from the 
Driskhels. Kul&chi was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Baloch 
from Dera Fateh Khan, from whom it obtained its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Kulschi became the head 
town of the Gandapurs”’. 

Ganpul, a Jt tribe, which seems to be chiefly found in the same tract with 
the Méngat. 

Ganpuft4, fem, -ay, a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be “a few degrees 
more respectable than the Bawarias,” though in the Punjab their posi- 
tions are perhaps reversed. ‘They wander about bare-headed and buare- 
footed, beg, work in grass and straw, catch quails, clean and sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They are said 
to eat tortoisos and vermin. ‘Ihey also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trade in a small way. It is said that in some parts they lead about 
performing bears ; but this is doubtful. They have curious traditions 
which are reported from distant parts of the Province, regarding a king- 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem inclined to 
place beyond the Indas. They say they are under a vow not to wear 
shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Ganvo, a small Jdt clan found in Jind. It has bakhuds at Médpur, and at 
these it worships its jatheras at weddings and on the DiwAli. 

Ginpf, one who extracts and sells otto (itr), whereas the atdér makes ’arah 
not dtr. 

Ganpia, a tribe of Jats found in Dera Ghdzi Khin. Like the Chaéndia Baloch 
they present offerings to the descendants of Sh4mji, though Muhammad- 
ans, and are also called Rang Rangia. Soe under Gosain and Chhabih- 
wala. 

Gana, a tribe which, like the Munds, is generally reckoned as Awén, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Awdns do not allow the claim. It is sur- 
rounded by Awans on all sides and may be an affiliated clan (see Jhelum 
Gazetteer, 1904, p. 101). 

GAnaag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganeo, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

GanausuAsii—A Sikh sect, founded by Gangi cr Gangadds, a Basi 
Khatri of Garhshankar. Sikh history relates that he presented four 
pice weight of gur—all his worldly wealth—to his Gurd, Amardés, and 
was sent to preach in the hill country. He founded a shrine at Daun 
near Kharer, and his great-grandson, Jowéhir Singh, founded one of still 
greater fame at Khatkar Kalén in Jullundur. Mahi Bhagat of 


_* Of, the thoks among the Meos, 
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Mahfear was another celebrated leader of this sect. Tho Gangushshfs 
possess Guru Amar Davy’ bed and having refused initiation from Gara 
Govind Singh were excommunicated by him,* 


Gavy, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Maltén. 


Gang-pakasar.—A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, t 
except that Ganj-bakhsh was a fagir of Gurddspur who received a 
blessing from Guri Amar Dasf. 


Ganwin, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Ganwaney, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Ganwan, a Jdt clan found in the centre of Shuj4béd tahsil, Multén district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Maghal times, 


Ginwasf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Gie or Géng anv Simat on SAmct.—The two factions into which the Pathéns 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to some extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions are current. When Réjd, runs an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province his wazir Gomal governed 
Balochistén as far as Waziristan as his viceroy. Gomal had two 
nephews, Sdmal and Garh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence Sdmal comprises the Spin and Tor gund tribes bordering on 
Khost in Afghanistén, and the Zakké Khel, Aka Khel, Sih Pai, Qamrai, 
the Tamam Khatak of Tirdh, the Afridi country, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the WKohdt and Bannu districts. Gdr or Garh 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kaki Khel, Adi Khel, Aya Khel, and meny 
villages of the Orakzai, Misdzai, Mula Khel, Mushtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
zai, etc. According to Cockerell these factions are not now of much 
importance, having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shi’a, but Major James writing in 1870 described the feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and merely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Simil half the 
Orakzai and Bangash, tne Mohmand, Malik-din Khel, Sipsh (Sih Pai) 
and Kamr, with the Zakkd, Ak&é and Adam Khels of the Afridis, and 
to the Gér the rest of the Orakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Kiki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. The tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetson, that the factions originated in the fratricidal enmity of the 
two sons of the ancestor of the Bangash, who were called Bun-kash 
or ‘root-destroyers’ on that account, derives support from tho fact 
that the two great branches of the Bangash are called Géri and 
Sémilzai, but how the feud spread as far north as the Mohmands and 

‘Khalils does not appear. 

Giri, Garré, a term applied to any doghld, or person whose parents wore 

of different castes, in the Hill States, cspecially to the issue of a 


Muhammadan R4jput by a wifo of another caste. [? whether=garri of 
Jamma] (2). A village of Gaur Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 





* Maclagan, § $7. . 

t Murray's History of the Punjab, I, p. 121. 

{ Maclagan, § 98. Another Gavjbakhsh, a Muhammadan, has a shrino outaide the Bhét{ 
Gate st Lahore. 
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in Gurgdon call themselves Gaur Shaikhs but aro styled Garé by their 
neighbours, and a proverb says :— 
Khet men jard ginw men Gira, 
“ As coarse grass tends to spread in the field, so a Gard tries to 
convert his fellows.” 
(3). In Karndl the desoendant of a Réjput by a widow (of his ownor 
any other caste) married by éarewa is called Garé. 

GaraLwit, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

GagbezI, a branch of the Husaini Sayyins, also called BAghdédi. They 
once owned a large part of the Sarai Sidhu tahsil of Multén, The 
Zaidis are an offshoot of the Gardezis, (See The Races of the 
N.-W. P. of India, Vol. I, p, 125), 


Garef, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


GaREWAL, an important Jét tribe in Ludhi4ua, which claims to be of sd 
or gentle status, Hindu Garewdl are also found in Montgomery. 


G aru, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Garwie, a Jdt clan (agricultural) forod in Multan. 


Garawi, a non-Pathin tribe which with the TorwAls holds the Sw4t Kohistén. 
The Garhwis speak a languagy of their own called Garhwi. See under 
Torwal. 


Garno, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Gann, or Gédi, a small class of milkmen and cultivators in Karndl, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 


GAnef, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have their head-quarters in Jammu but ara not infrequently found 
in the Bajwat, or plain country under the Jammu hills, in Sidlkot. 
According to Sir Dunlop Smith the Garris are perhaps hardly ‘ actors’ 
or ‘ mountebanks,’ but rather wandering minstrels like the Mirdsis, 
only they d» not keep to one place like the Jatter. They stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit the Puojab proper. They gener- 
ally visit the R&jput villages in the Sidélkot and Zaffarwal tahsils about 
the time of the kharif harvest, very rarely at the vabi. Thoy say 
they are Hindus, but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
are hazy. ‘they invariably have a zither-like instrument called a king. 
They speak the Dogar dialect, which the Jdts do not understand, and 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the women. They occasion- 
ally dance to their own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
their women are fairly respectable. They marry within the tribe only. 


Gat, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Garas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Gatuwii (from gatha, @ burden). A Jét tribe, once carriers by trade. 
It holds 10 villages in tahsil Jind, whither they migrated from 
Halén4, a village in the Gohdna tahsil of Rohtak. They have Bairdgis 
as their jatheras. 


Gataanag, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Awritsar, 
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Gaus, a variant of G4vr or Gabr, ‘unbeliever’ among the Baloch. The 
Gaur guve their name to the town of Gaurdm (Dames? Popular Poetry 
of the Baloches, p. 163), Cf. also Gibari and Gabr. 


Gaur, agroup of the Brahmans, confined almost entirely to the eastern 
districts, the Punjab Himalayas and the sub-montane as far west as 
Gujrét. The Gaurs ave generally divided into two classes, adh- or pure 
Gaurs, and gattas who are of illegitimate descent. In the Delhi 
territory the latter class appears to be called Duaztxua or Doghla. In 
Sirmir State the adh-Gaars are said not to intermarry with the gattas. 
The adh-Gaurs are themselves sub-divided into chitti and kili kanthi- 
wdlds, or ‘wearers of white and black rosaries,” a division which is 
undoubtedly sectarian. ‘rans-Giri in this State the highest section of 
the Brahmans (and apparently Gaurs) is the Pabuch wlich does not 
intermarry with the Bhdts though its members may eat food cvoked 
by Bhét girls, yet may not eat it if cooked by» Pabuch. On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his own 
section if she has been married to a Bhét. The Pabuch refrain from 
killing any animal and from eating flesh. 


Tho Gaurs are divided into 36 sdsans* or sections which appear to 
be exogamous, and every Brahman group similarly divided, as are tho 
Dakavts, may be taken to be of Gaur origin. Itis not at all improbable 
that the Khandiwdl Brahmans are aluo a branch of the Gaurs.t 


The Taaas of Karnal are certainly Gaurs who have taken to cultiva- 
tion, and so apparently are the criminal Tégus also. 


The Gaurs of Hissdér say they came origioally from Bengal, 
but more probably they came as parohits or family priests of the various 
immigrant tribes among whom they are settled.{ As elsewhere they 
are fed on the 18th day after death, but will not take offerings of black 
colour (kalé dan), nor those made at eclipses (grahn ha dan: or ona 
Saturday. ‘They will however accept offerings not only from agricul- 
tural tribes but also from Khatis, Kumhdrs, Lohdrs, Nais, Bairigfs 
and Jogis, though vot from Chibrds or Chamars. The great majority 
of them have, like the Sdrsut, adopted agriculture and are not directly 
engaged in religious functions. The Gaur is held in peculiarly low 
estimation by the people, apart from his religious status. See also 
Gautam. 


Gavgwin—(Gaurai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gurgéon)—a 
term applied generally to any Rajputs, who have lost rank by practising 
karewa.§ In Delhi however they form a distinct clan, and though both 
they and the Chauhdn permit widow remarriage, they are looked upon 
as a separate tribe. ‘They are described as noisy and quarrelsome, but 


* The term sésan means originally a grant of land and is still used in that sense in Chamba 
(Gazetteer, p. 131), and in Mandi (Gazctteer, p. 20). The process by which the term sdsun 
came to mean a section of acaste is obscure, The Brahminical gotras are of course still 
preserved by the (aur and appear to cross-divide the sésans. Both sdsans and gotras aro 
further sub-divided into countless als, Thus the Gaur ‘sub-tribe’ (<df or jdt) contains an 
a). called Indauria, ‘from Indaur’ who are by gotra Bhéradwaj and parohits of the Lohan 
J&ts, The vagueness of the Brahmans in “urgdéon as to their uls and gots is however 
astonishing: Gurgdon Settlement Rep., 1872-83, p. 32. 

+ Hiss4r Gazetteer, 1904, p. 78. 

{ Cf. the note on p, 310 infra where it is pointed out that Guda—Thanesar. 

§ Cf, Gard, 
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sturdy in build, and clannish in disposition—in contrast to the Chauhin. 
In Gurgdon they are contined almost wholly to the Palwal tehsil; a 
few aro Muhammadans, but the majority are Hiudus. 


Gauram(a), a cdé or group of Brahmans owning’a few villages in Gurgdon, 
where they are represented by a single got, the Maithal, which hag 
52 als. ‘he Gautam appears to rank below the Gaur, for the latter 
will smoke from the same hugga asa Gaur, but in smoking with a 
Gautam or Chaurasia will remove the mouthpiece and use his hand in 
its stead. Guaurs too will drink from a Gautam’s brass vessel, but not, 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautam will drink from a 
Gaur’s. But the Gautaws deny this. 

Gawir, see Gwar. Also a rustic, a clown, wn ignorant person: fem. 
Punjabi Dicty., p. 375, 

GawaniA, a small Jit got (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jind, 

GawaAsf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GAzax,=Dhobi. 

Gazoirz, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multaén, 

Gazz, a Muhammadan Jit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Guprt, see under Gidri. 

Guoi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GeaLan, au Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Geztan, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén; (2) an Ardin clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GetukrA, ‘ virtuous ones,’ a Buddhist order founded about A.D. 1420 by 
‘'sonkhapa, the first Grand Lima of Gahldan, and now found chiefly in 

- Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi Lamas belong to it. ‘he monks 

are bound to celibacy, and certaiuly refrain from marriage, though iu 
the years of their novitiate thoy are said to be by no means immaculate. 
heir cutward mark is a yellow cap. 

‘The founder ‘I'sonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromston (pron. omton) is the best known (circ. 1150). Bromston 
lived in tho Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
was preserved till the time of Csoma de Kosroes, about 1820, but 
it was lost during the Dogra War in 1842. Mr. Francke thiuks that 
de Kosroes rightly identified i with the celebrated Hons of Rvasgengs 
(pron. Réareng). Bromston’s name is preserved in Bromston-chu 
(Tomton-chu) und Bromstonsna, ‘the stream and rock of Bromston’ 
near Ki, He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the Réreng 
monastery andeither there or at Ki Tsonkhapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore.the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tantraism. His brethren 
were to be celibates and use nv wine. He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist church, and io this 
day the Gelukpa novices (yetshul) wear nothing but yellow, at least 
in Spiti: but Lamdism as usual proved too strong and though probably 
the dress of the whole community was yellow the distinctive colour 


oni. 


* Tsongkhapa eliminated the ryidt, the Sanskrit Tantru from the Kagitr, whereas the 
Hingmapa still accept it, 
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is now red, but a fully initiated brother (gelang) still wears yellow 
in his cap and girdle, and on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their rea shawls. ‘l'o some cxtent 
sonkhapa’s reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gelukpas are in name celibate everywrere, though probably not proof 
against temptation in the polyandr us homes where their summers 
are spent. In Spriti they do not even profess to be teetotalers, 
‘The Ki, Lhao(t)pai Gonpa near Dankhar, and ‘l'4to monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, und Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who aspire to high rank being obliged to 
qualify at the dGuvai Khamszan monastery in ‘ashi Lunpo near 
Shigatze which is ruled by the Panchan Lama, the acknowledged head 
of the order, 


Genpas, a small Jdt tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrér and Dadri of Jind. 
Its name is said to be derived either from ganddsa, an axe, or Gendwis, 
a village in tahsil Hissdr, 


Guaa, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. . 
GuacaH, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn, 


Guacrag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multéo. 

GHAGHREL, a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. But cf. 
Gagrel. 

Gait, Gag, a caste of grass-cutters found in Kaéngra Proper and in Narpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called GuAsi. 

GHALLU, 2 tribe found in the south-west corner of the Multdn district since 
the Ain-t-Akbari was compiled. Itis also numerous in the karddrie 
of Bahd4walpur and Ahmadpur of Bahawalpur State, as especially in 
the peshkart of Uch. Its eponym was a Hindu Rath (Rdjput), con- 
verted to Islam by Makhdim Jahdnidén. From his seven sons sprang 
as many septs, viz., the Hanbirpotre, Ghaninpotre, Dipal, Jhdubd, 
Kirpé4l, K4nji and Gujj. The Ghallus in Bahdwalpur are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the Gbulims, 
once their slaves, a emall tribe of unknown origin. 

Gaato, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

GaaLo Kansanarag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Guatowakntn, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Guaman, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Guamin, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Guamir, -yir, -14R, fem. -Aef, etc., GaumAr, fom. -f, -nf, see Kumhar. 

GuamsByg, a Gujarclan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Guan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdén. 

Guanera, a clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 

Guananas, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Karnil. 
It is also found in Jind tahsil. Folk-etymulogy derives its vame from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a swith for an axe, but got instead 
a ghan (sledge-hammer) which he was told to shape into an axe by 
rubbing (ghiszd) it, 
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Gaanaura, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Guanrere, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Gaarimf, a thatcher, a maker of lattice work. The Ghardmis form a small 
caste, probably distinct trom the Jhinwars, and work in grass, eto, 

GHARAT{A, a miller, also GHuR-. 

GHARHANA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

GaaRiAtA, a moulder. 


Gaaniiui(a), fem. -AN, one whose business it is to strike the hour on a 
gong (gharidl). 

GaarsuHin. in Pashto originally Kharsin, a tribe of Sayyids affiliated to the 
Midnas but resident among the Ushtarana Shirénis, Its progenitor 
surnamed the Gharshin,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Uch, and it furnished more than one saint to the Afgh4ns. Malik 
Yar Parén, a contemporary of Glits-ud-din, Balban, was a Gharshfn, 
and others are found near Kandahdr, among the Kdkar and Més4 
Khel Panni Pathdns and in Uch and other places in Bahdwalpur. 


Gaarwit, a tribe of RAjputs, found in the upper part of Kahita, in Réwal- 
pindi. They claim descent from one Pir Kala, a son of R4j& Mall (ances- 
tor of the Janjéds). He married Kaho Rénf when he came to those 
hills, and named the i/aga in which he settled Kahré after her, Hence 
his descendants were called Kahrwal or Gharwél. The tribe is numer- 
ous and important, living in a picturesque country. The Dulél is a 
branch of this tribe. 

Guisf, fem. -aAr: also ghdssi, a grass-cutter, in Multén; the term is also 
used in the hills. Cf. ghasidrd, fem. -i,-an, a grass-cutter. Neither 
appear to form distinut castes. 


Guartt, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Guatwit, one of the Jit tribes of the South-East Punjab. They trace their 
origin from Garh Ghazni, and place vhat city in the Deccan and not in 
Afghénistién. They claim descent from Saroha Rdjputs. Their head- 
quarters are at Ahulana in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak, and they 
occupy the country between it and the Jumna, being numerous in the 
north of Delhi and to the south of Karnal. Ahuldna is said to have been 
founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Hauldnia faction. 
The Ghatw4l are often called malak, a title they are said to have 
obtained as follows :— 


“In the old days of Raéjput ascendancy the RAjputs would not allow 
JAts to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor 
to put a crown (mor) on the head of their bridegroom, or a jewel (nat) 
in their women’s noses. They also used to levy seignorial rights from 
virgin brides. Even to this day R4jputs will not allow inferior castes 
to wear red clothes or ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghat- 
wals obtained some successes over the Rdjputs, especially cover the 
Mandahars of the doadb near Deoban and Manglaur, and over those of 
the Bagar near K4ldnaur and Dadri, and removed the obnoxious pro- 
* The name is said to be derived from ghar, 2 mountain and shin, green or fruitful, 


because while residing about Bora and Peshin, two Sayyids, at the request of the herdsmen 


of the tribes, solicited divine aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into grass-covered 
ranges. 
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hibitions. They thus acquired the title of malak (master) and a red 
turban as their distinguishing mark; and to this day a Jét with a 
red pag? is most probably a Ghatwél.” 


Mr. Fanshawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred 
by a malik or chief called Réi Sal; yet in Rohtak they appear 
generally to be called malak rather than Ghatwdl.* In Jind the 
Ghatw4l reverence Bairdgis as their jatheras, In Hiss4r the Brahmans 
of Dep4l are their parohits to this day, because their ancestor rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the R4jputs of Kalénaur 
had blown up all the rest of the Ghatwdls, who had defeated them, 


Gaavnear, a sept of Réjputs, descended from Mién Bajokhar, son of 
Saugar Chand, 16th R4j4 of Kahlar. 


GuaziAnt, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Guesa, a tribe of Réjput status in the Attock district. ‘Tradition makes the 
Gheba, Sidl and ‘Tiwdna descendants of Gheo, Saino and Teno, the thres 
sons of R4i Shankar Punwar.t ‘The Sidl and Tiwdna appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of Réjput 
tribes may be of Punwér origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
the Punjab some time after the Siél and Tiwdna, and to have settled in 
the wild hilly country of Fatahjang and Pindigheb in Attock. Here 
they held their own against the Aw4ns, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. ‘The Jodra are said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustén, whence 
also Colonel Cracroft says that the Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of them. They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatahjang tahsil in Réwalpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to be in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the 
others, and took the name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
title used in the tribe ; and the fact that the town of Pindigheb was 
built and is still held by the Jodra. and no} by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 538 ff. of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as “a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and 
energy, not addicted to crime, though their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for 
their rights in land, and their feuds with the Jodra and Alpidl are 
notorious.” 


Gui, one who sells ghi: a section of the Khatris. 
GuetaL-PaNTHI, -{4, one who has no religious guide, a bad man, 


Gueyz, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* There are in several parts of India, especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-class k4jputs called Ghatwal, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition 
of defending the ghdts or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory incursions into the plains below. 

+ An amended genealogy is given at page 529 of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs. eae 

¢ But Cracroft also noted that other tales assign to the Ghebas the same origin as the 
Kheoras, now cultivators in the tract, 
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Gaiizat, GHatzal, a tribe of the Matti branch of the Pathdns, and till the rige 
of the Durréini power, the most famous of all the Afghan tribes. The 
official spelling of the name is Ghaleji at Kébal and Kandahar. ‘They 
first rose ipto notice in the time of Mahméd Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jaldl4bid and Kelst-i-Ghilzai, and spread 
east and west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, oatablished 
themselves under Mir Wais as independent rulers at Kandahdr, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by Nadir Shéh, and their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long 
after by that of the Durréni. They are of the sama stock-as the Is4 
Khel and Lodi Pathins, as the following pedigree table shows :— 


Qais-i-Abdur Rashid or Shaikh Bait. 
Bibi Mato 
x 
Shéh Husain, a as ie Tajik of Ghor. 





(THALZAI, Ibrahfm or Lodai, 
fie See ie. ae 
Nidzi. Dotarni. Siérni. 
Is4 Kaen, > 
Prang{, Ismail, 


( > 
Mahpél, Sur, Néharaf, 





| 
( | { I J ) 
Mama. Mayal. ve - Shaikh or Patakh, Hud, Marwat, 


| | a ee 
eae | 
| ( 


—_—_——- 
( oh Aso. Misé, 
Jsot or Sot. Sin or Yasin. 
L 
Es | 
| 
Yesin or Yinas, § Haidar or Khizr. Yakdb. 
f \ 
Daulat. Hassan. | 


Tradition derives the name Ghalzai from ghalzoe, the ‘ illicit (first-born) 
son’ of Bibi Mato by Shah Husain, whom she afterwards married. Her 
descendants first dwelt in the Shilghar territory, souta of Ghazni, but 
when the Ghalzai became numerous, they drove the Nidzis to the east- 
ward, and the Andar branch of the Ghilzais still hold Shilehar. Other 
»ranches are the Hotak or Hotaki, Kharoti, Nasir or Nasiri, Suliman 
Khan, Taraki and Tokli, Of these the Kharoti and Ndsir however 
do not appear to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one of 
the several Turk tribes located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni 
kingdom, towards the Afghdnistin, by the Turk feudatories under the 
Sémaénis and the Turk Sulténs of Ghazni. The Hotaki is the royal 
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clan, and from it sprang the Haji, Wais,* and the Sultans, M ahmid, 
Ashraf and Husain. ‘She Ghilzai are found almost exclusively as 
nomads in the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, and form 
with the Lodi Pathdns the bulk of the Pawinoag folk. 


Gairra.—The Ghirths fill much the same position in Kangra proper and the 
hills below it as do the Kanets in the parts to the east. They correspond 
also tc the Bahti in the eastern and the Chang in the western portion 
of the lower ranges. All threc intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyall as identical. The Ghirths of Kingra and Hoshidr- 
pur were thus described by Barnes :— 


“ My previous remarks (see Rathi) will have introduced the reader to the Ghirths. They 
form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in actual numbers exceed any 
other individual caste. With the Ghirths I have associated the few Jats that reside in this 
district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about Haripur 
and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Ghirths are sub-divided 
into numerous sects. ‘There is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the 
Ghirths being the usual cultivators of rice. The Ghirths predominate in the valleys of 
Palam. Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Dun, or Haripur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 
every portion of the district, and generally possess the richest lands and the most open 
spots in the hills, The Ghirths belong to the Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact 
apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are found. The open valleys, although 
containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portious of the hills, The more 
refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied by 
a sterner soil and diminished returns, They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were.not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 


The Ghirths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various 
processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women 
catry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale; many 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are 
constantly seized for beyur, or forced labour, to carry travellers’ loads, or to assist in the 
various public buildings in course of construction. From these details it will be perccived 
that the Ghirths have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must 
be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. ; 


To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark 
and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Both men and women 
have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
cultivators, they are very litigious and quarrelsome; but their disputes seldom lead to 
blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty,—a Ghirth seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Rathi, has many valuable and 
endearing traits, ‘The Ghirths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or thread of caste. 
They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger brother 
takes his brother's widow; if she leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
the country to her restitution, and under us he should at all events receive money 
compensation.” 





* Mir Wais Hotaki gained possession of Kandahar in 1768-9 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Azfz, but he was speedilx deposed and Mir Wais' 
elder son Shah Mahmtd raised to power. He subdued Persia in 1722-23 and was there 
succeeded by his cousin Shah Ashraf, but this ruler was overthrown by Nadir Shéh. 
Meanwhile Shah Husain, Mahmud’s brother had become ruler of Kandab&r and he not 
only refused Shah Ashraf an asylum, but had him put to death. Shéh Husain reduced 
the Shal district and Fishang, which the Baloch chief Mihréb Khén had annexed, and 
caused Dera Ghazi Kh4n to be sacked by a detachment-ya disaster from which Ghézi 
Kh4n’s family never recovered. 
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The Ghirth septs, 


The Ghirths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse. They are essentially agricultural, and the 
proverb says :—* As the rico bends in the ear the Glirth lifts his head,” 
Their social position 19 low. ‘You can no more make a saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo,” and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ You can’t make @ Ghirthni a widow, any more than you 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.” 


Folk etymology derives Ghirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ght. In Hoshidrpur Ghirths are called Bahti.* In Hindustdén they 
are called Kérmi, Chang is the Punjdébi name, and Ghirth the Pahéri 
word. 

The Ghirths have few large sub-divisions. The eight largest are the 
Kandal, Bhardwaj, Pathari, Chhdbru, Reru, Badial, Chhora, and Bhattu, 
Bldrdwa; (a Brahminical goéra), is also found as an al among the Brah- 
mans of Chamba.t Chhdbru is found only in Hoshitrpur, and Chhora 
and Bhattu only in Kingra. The others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirths say that they have a large number of als or septs—3860 in 
all. A great part of these are named after villages, Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
totemistic in origin. 


Among these septs occur the following names :— 


A.—Names of animals or plants :— 


(1) Dharé, fruit of the wild, (4) Gidar, jackal. 
fig. (5) Gadohari, a kind of bird. 

(2) Ghord, horse. (6) Gardri, ‘an animal like a small 

(8) Khunld, a kind of bird. pig.’ 

B,.—Names of occupations or nick-names :— 

(J) Surargiild, miner. (10) Saini, vegetable-seller. 

(2) Nandé, nandhi, dumb. (11) Hutlé, stammerer. 

(8) Mérmar, peafowl-hunter.| (12) Khdugar, khanst, a cough. 

(4) Jokhna, weighman. (18) Lah, charred or burnt. 

(5) Panidri, panidrd, water-/| (14) Topd, bought for a topa or 2 
man. seers of grain. 

(6) Masand, long-haired Kumhér, potter. 





(15) 
(said to be its meaning).,; (16) Ndul, weold. 
(7) Lakrid, woodman. (17) Pathréla, founded by a leaf- 
(8) Ghord, jockey. seller ( pattd, leat). 
(9) Varidlé, born on the 
Rithali or 8rd Bhaddon. 


C.—Nammes of colours :— 

(1) Kaldé, black. (3) Nil, blue, 

(2) Kahra, red-brown. 

* Bauhtia appears to be a variant of B4&hti. Possibly, this suggests, Bahti means simply 
‘ploughman,' : 

{ According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Mr. A. H. Gunter, C.S., the 
Brahminica! gotros are preserved but each comprises a number of als, e.g., the Kundal got(ra) 
includes the Ching, Sidi, Thetar and Tholi zdts (== als), the Konsal got includes the 
Panih4ri, the Tul got the Pataki al, and the Késab the Katt, The gots, it 1s distinctly 
stated, are named after common ancestors ‘who were rishts.’ 
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D.—(1!) Khéra, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
khér tree. 


(2) Banyéné, founded by a woman whose child was burn ander a 
ban or oak. 


(3) Daddé, founded by a woman whose child was boro near a 
bamboo, and laid on the tree. 


(4) Khunlé, an animal of some kind. The name was given to a 
child as a token of affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 


(5) Ladhérid, from ladhdr, a kind of tree. 


(6) Ghurl, a wild goat ; so called because its progenito: cried like 
one. 


(7) Khajdrdé, date-palm (cf. the Nagarkotia Brahman al of this 
name) ; 80-called because its founder was born under a date- 
palm. 


(8) Khatté, from khatta, a kind of tree: for a similar reason. 


Other exogamous sections (gots) are Balaru, Buanjdéra, Barol, 
Chakotra, Bhit, Didélu, Hangaria, Jalurich, Kathe, Narotra, Panjla, 
Panydu, Panydria, Sékre, Si4l, Thimbu, Thirku, etc., all of unknown 
derivation. 

In the Rajput hypergamous system the Ghirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can his daughter become a 
queen (Satwin pirht Ghirthni ki dhi Rani hojatt), whereas the Rathi’s 
daughter can attain to that position in four generations and even the 
Kanet’s reaches itin five. But the Réjas could promote a Ghirth to 
be a Rathi, as Sir James Lyall records (Kéngra Sett. Rep., § 73), 


The following accounts of the Ghirth social observances are given 
as typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the Kangra Hills 
and not as peculiarly characteristic of the Ghirths. They resemble 
generally those in vogue among the Gaddis of Kangra, but the local 
variations appear to be endless. ‘I'hese are described in the foot-notes 
to the text below— 


In betrothal the father, mother or uncle, if alive, will tell the youth 
to arrange to marry such and such agirl. If these aré not alive, he 
chooses himself ; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arrange- 
ments. The father then finds a go-between (riébdru} who goes to the 
girl’s parents and makes the proposal to them. If they accept, a day 
is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal (ndtd). On this day the 
rubdru conducts the boy’s father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a rule*) to the girl’s house. He takes with him cream, dehz, in a 


.* Provided the father has no infirmity rendering the son's assistance necessary, the son 
will not accompany him. He will generally accompany any other guardian. If the boy 
808s too, he is allowed to stay at the girl's parents’ house if the Brahmans declare the 
occasion favourable, otherwise he must stay in some other house, The boy’s Brahman 
may be one of the party. It makes a point of arriving during the particular wath of the 
particular day which the Brahman has found to be propitious. He leads the way in, 
followed by the father and next relative. The others stay in the enclosure outside, The 
things are put down and a rupee in silver and a half anna bit in copper are placed by the 
boy's father in the moveable shrine (called diwa dera) of Ganésh on the freshly plaseres 
cheukah, At the same time the girl's parents put down a tray containing a little gur o 
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clay vessel (dehals), grain, gur and clothes for the girl, and two rupevs 
two pice in cash (and jewels, if rich enough) ; and if @ price for the 
girl has been agreed upon, they take that too. When they get to tho 
house they 6nd a ghara of water and an oil-lamp and a vessel contain. 
ing a little guwr and ghi in the girl’s parents’ house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the girl herself. ‘They put down the grain, 
gur and deh, rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wicker basket put ready for them, and no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane stalks are placed for the deputation. When 
they have set Cown the grain, etc., the boy’s party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water-vessel, aud dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them in their mouths. ‘Then the boy’s party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all sit down for the first time 
Then the go-between takes the rupees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes, Then the ribdrié comes back, and receiving 
the girl’s price from the boy’s father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy’s father gives pice to the girl’s party’s kamins, i. ¢., the 
barber, the parohzt (family Brahman) and the watchman. The boy's 
party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Then the girl’s mother calla in other women of the village, and they 
sing and the boy’s father gives them pice. Next day the boy's party 
having breakfasted return home. 


From this time until the wedding, which in the care of a virgin is called 
bidh, the boy’s father sends once a year rice or ‘naize, cream, gur and 
clothes for the girl. ‘The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the wedding is arranged by the girl’s father.* It may take place 
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their own. The boy's father puts a half anna in this and tastes the gur. He puls a pice 
in the lotd of water (garwi) before the shrine, touches his forehead and bends down to 
Ganésh, the girl's Brahman worshipping all the time in the usual way. The girl's mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The girl's parents take all the 

‘things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in the tray, out of which the 
girl's mother takes them, and not the girl's father, It is the mother’s right. There is a 
feast next morning and pice are distributed to the poor, and afew annas to the Brahman, 
the dhdi of the girl's family and the local watchman, A few pice are also given to the 
girl's sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy's family Brahman settles the day. About 20 days before the day iixed the 
father takes him to the house of the girl's parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicious for the father, 
paternal uncle and brother of the boy and girl respectively, 

The girl's father puts some rice and guy and a few blades of drub grass and two pice, 
and the boy’s father also one anna in copper, into a tray. These are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. In the tray the girl's mother also puts the red paste 
for making the tika on the forehead which is used for all religious occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl's Brahman puts the tika on the boy’s father's forehead and 
then on the foreheads of a few of the bystanaers Both families then make their prepara- 
tions and summon their friends and relations to the wedding, . 

On the day the boy’s party, which always includes the Brahman and the family barber, 
goes to the girl's house, the boy being carried in a palki and musicians accompanying. The 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (sera) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face. He has been washed and dressed by the tarber before 
starting. The sera and a pair of shoes and a coat are given him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s house they all wait outside until the girl's 
Brahman announces that the auspicious moment (the conjunction of two stars, ‘ lagux ') has 
arrived. The boy and his Brahman with the barber and a friend who has the custody of 
the money for current expenditure go inside. The chaukah with the diwa derais ready. The 
friend puts arupee and half anna in the shrine while the Brahmans mutter a few words. 
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when the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wedding is fixed the boy’s father gives whatever it was 
arranged should be then paid, and both parties make p-eparations for 
it. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, wasled with butnd to maka 
him clean and dressed in a kwahk (red choli) and a red pugri, red 
paijimas and kamarband and sera (tasselled head-dress), Mehndi (the 
plant) is put into his hand to make his fingers red, und he is put into 
a palke and taken to the girl’s bouse. The girl’s father’s nain there 
spreads a cloth. On tais cloth the two fathers meet. The girl’s father 
then gives the boy’s father’s nain pice, and the boy's father does tie 
like to the other nain. This is called awirinda or in Punjabi wéranda, 
because each of the fathers wavee the pice round the head of the other 
before giving them to the barbers, This takes place outside the house, 
Then the girl’s party takes the boy into the house. ‘Then the girl’s 

arohit reads the Véd mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
sahn and put four poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. ‘The boy and girl are then ect underneath, 
and more mantars are read. ‘l'hen the yirl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied together (linjri). The marriage 
ceremony is now complete. ‘lhen the parties feast at the bride's 
house, but the women are not preseot, Then behind the pardd the 
bride’s head is anointed with ehaunk, Then either on that day or the 
next the bridegroom takes the bride to his father's house, if it ia near 
enough. Perhaps tho girl’s barber and the midwife may accompany 





The girl’s mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room, The boy and girl sit facing each other on it with the boy's barber supporting him 
and the girl's barber’s wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans facing each other 
on the two other sides, Both read the service, The barber's wife puts the boy’s cloak over 
the pair and the barber lifts the sera from his face and the barber's wife her cloak from 
the girl's, so that they can ses each other. The boy takes the ring off the little finger of his 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl’s right hand. The cloak over the pair 
ig removed and the girl's face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is put by the girl's 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which the barber's wife gives some to the 
girl, The friend with the money bag puls two pice into the tray. These are taken by the 
barber's wife. The boy comes out to his relations and the girl goes into the inner room 
among the women, After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in the ground in the enclosure to form a small square in which 45 or G 
can sit. The barber's wife makes a figure (chaunk) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a cross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the barber and his wife, respectively, the Brahmavs being further off than the 
barber and his wife. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross, The Brahmans 
put rice soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl’s mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a Jétd filled with water and puts them down Ly her Brahman in worship, 
He throws soaked rice over them and gives them to the boy's Brahman, who: puts them in 
front of the boy. The girl's mother or father then brings another tray with a little rice 
in it aud an empty basket and puts them down by the girl's Brahman, and the girl's 
parents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
the Brahman hands the tray to the boy's Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 
the boy and returns the tray to the girl's Brahman, 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presents, and they put money in the 
tray, which is then offered to the girl by her Brahman. The girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the boy’s Brahman. The remainder in the 
tray belongs to the girl's parents. In the same way presents of cloth are put ir the basket 
and these belong to the girl’s parents. Next morning the barber and tarber’s wife again 
show the couple’s faces to each other under the cloak as before; but this time they are 
sitting on the two baskets, and the girl has all the jewelry on. The boy puts another ring 
on the girl’s finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonics are over. In the 
evening the girl will be taken off in a palki, the boy preceding her in his pdlki, 
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her, but none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
brought into the house and are set before a lighted lamp and ghara of 
water to which they bow with hands joined. ‘They are then given gha 
and gir to eat, and the bridegroon:’s marriage garments are taken off, 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to his mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have carried the bride’s 
gifts (given by the bride’s parents) and the Kahdrs are feasted, and 
the next day they take the bride home again. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mother-in-law. Ifshe has attained puberty, she 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. ‘Then two or three 
toonths later the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law’s house and 
brings her to his father’s house again (hdr phérd), and she remains 
there, unless the girl’s parents send for her again. 


The reading of the mantars (lagan) and the going round the poles 
(ghtimdnd) are the binding and essential parts of the ceremony. Some- 
times when the girl’s parents are dead the purchase-money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 


A bride-price is paid, but its amount is not fixed, No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. ‘Ihe older the girl, 
the more is paid for her. The greater the necessity of the bridegroom, 
i. e., the mere ‘difficulty he experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
must pay, e. g., if he is » widower. 


Widow remarriage is common. Indeed as divorce or rather sale of 
wives is frequent* both widows and divorcées remarry. They go 
through the simple ceremony called jhanjrdrd or widow remarriage, 
which consists in the priest putting a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corvers together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot (chawnkah) outside the husband's house. The priest then leads 
the way in, the woman and the man following him in that order. 
Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Ganésh with its offerings 
of a lota of water and lamp (chirdgh) placed outside, and the ceremony 
is over. Before the cloaks are knoited a nose-vrnament of gold given 
by tke husband is taken by the woman from the hands of the barber’s 
wife and put on. This ornawent is the common sign of marriage. 


The Ghirths generally think the younger brother has a right to 
claim the elder brother’s widow, but the claim is not enforceable, nor 
apparently ever was. ‘I'he elder brother cannot marry the younger 
brother’s widow, but the Ghirths of Pélampur say that it is done in the 
Kangra tahail, 


Ghirths follow the Hindu iaw of inheritance, but, it ia said, all 
the sons inherit according to the rule of chindadvand, 1. e¢., all the 
sons by one wife get as much as all those by another wife.t But 


* Divorce is permitted at the pleasure of the husband ; under no circumstances can the 
wife claim divorce against his will. It is called chhodni, If a wife be unfaithful, the 
abductor pays the husband the price of her bartan (lit user’) in the presence of witnesses 
and receives @ bill of divorce. There is no ceremony, The jhunjrdérd takes place with 
another man. 

The Gaddis who live south of the Ravi and are called Chanoti also follow this rule. 
Those of Brahmaur observe the pagvand rule. In other words the chiinddvung rule is 4 
local one. 
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when the property is divided the eldest son will get some weapon cra 
head of cattle or a plot of land, with the consent of the brothers, in 
token of his being the head of the family. The rest of the immoveable 
property will be divided equally. ‘hat which is given in this way to 
the eldest brother is called jethunda. 

A Ghirth can adopt any boy of his own tribe, preferably one 
descended from an ancestor of his own. If after the adoption a son 
be born to the adopter, the adopted son will receive a share equal to 
that of a natural son, If after the adoption offspring be born from 
a number of wives, then first the share of the adopted son will be set 
apart by the rule of pagvand; tho remainder of the property being 
divided by chiinddvand. 

At Ghirth funerals there is always an Achérj Brahman. When the 
deceased is laid on the pyre (salbi) the Brahman reads prayers and 
then the heir puts the pind or balls of rice on tie forehead and breast 
of the deceased. The fire is then lighted. For ten days after the 
Brahman comer and reads mantars, and pind is thrown dowa the khag 
or ravine daily. The ceremony of srddh is performed on— 


(a) The enniversaries of the death of the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather and their collaterals and are thus observ- 
ed :—A Brahman (not an Achdrj) is called in and makes the 
pind. ‘The observer then places rice, pice, cloth, etc., by 
the pind, which the Brahman gets. The pind is finally 
thrown into water. The Brahman reads the mantara, and a 
feast is celebrated. This is done yearly. On the first an- 
niversary (bdrkht) and the fourth (chaubarkh) there is a 
special celebration when all the Brahmans of the village 
must be feasted, and the entertainment is costly. 


(b) The suppind (next-of-kin) performs these funeral ceremonies 
and commemorations when there is no son, just a3 if he 
were ason, The kirid takes place fur Ghirths 22 days after 
the death in all cases. Then besides the balls of rice for 
each ancestor of the deceased a large ball is made which is 
broken up by the Achdrj Brahman and added to the other 
balls. This is called sypindta. 


(c) When a man dies a violent death, there are two kirids—one in 
the heir’s house and another, the nardin bal, which takes 
place at the Ganges, at Kuruchhetar (in Kuarnél) or at 
Matan in Kashmir or at the house of any of the family 
who can afford it. This at Matan always takes place in 
the month of Malmas (Lond). At the nardin bal there is no 
supindta. 

It cannot be said that the Ghirths have any distinctive belief 
or special caste cults.* They affect: (1) Jakh, really a form of Shiv 
in the form of a stone, only without the jalért and generaly 
placed among bushes. This is common to all Hindus owning cattle. 
The milech cattle are devoted to particular jakhs and offerings 


made for them to their particular jakhs when the cattle calve, Any 
ee ee ERE MEE Rane Sree ere oe ee 
* Malighat is said to be the ‘place in the Deccan’ whence the Ghirths and their deoté 
(godling) came, and also their god's name, Ajiipil, a tree god, is also mentioned, an‘ 
samath ‘the lamp of Gos4in.’ 
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one may present the offerings, and those who live near the jakh, 
take it—in the case of jakhs in the waste the gwala who happens to be 
grazing cattle near. 


(2) N&g or snake worship. Every house or collection of houses 
has its rough platform about three feet high, with a few pillars support- 
ing a thatch, in the enclosure and containing a few flat stones like thin 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes cut on them side by side, head 
upwards, This must be worshipped, the first thing in the morning by 
every one, by pouring a little water over the stones, Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancesturs which will be 
found under the same shelter, Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for this worship. The special yearly worship of the snake is on the 5th 
of Séwan (N4g panchmt). All the available milk for the seven preced- 
ing days is collected, and on the 5th Saéwan rice is boiled init. A 
chaukah is made inside and outside the threshold with three effigies of 
snakes on each, white, red and black—tke white of flour, the red of 
clay, the black of charcoal. ‘Then follows the usual worship, first with 
water, then rice, then with a red tika on the snake’s aud the worshipper’s 
own forehead, and incense, The milk is afterwards distributed. If 
there are women in the house, they will do this worship and not the 
men. In default of women, the men. Also at the time of the worship 
two boys are made to wrestle after giving them as much as they can 
eat of the things offered. ‘hen they are dismissed with a few pice. 
This is a test. Ifthe boys go away happy, the god is pleased ; if not, 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peculiar to the Ghirths, 


(83) The Sidhs.—The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, 7. ¢., seers, scattered 
over the country. ‘The most noted is Dewat Sidh, whose chief shrine 
is in the Hamirpur tahsil. Either a small shrine or merely a pillar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the Sidh 
and his staff by the feet; or it may be merely under the shade of a tree 
and sometimes very roughly cut. A small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
staff may also be seen lying by the relief. In some cases there is a 
figure of the Sidh inthe shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
particular men may choose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
Ghirths. ‘lhe Sidh is worshipped every morning like the other house- 
hold gods or at least on Sunday. This is the Sidh’s day in the week. 
When crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 
Sunday. Sidhs are supposed to be special protectors of boys. Ghirths 
generally wear the singhi or silver ornament at the throat, which is a 
mark of devotion to a Sidh in the district, but the Ghirths say that it 
does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may be worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 


Ghirth women worship the pipal tree, so far only as to pour water 
over it on the death of a child. On the 14th day of the noon, 2, e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the - 
ground. When the moon is seen water is poured out to it standing. 

Occasionally one to whom a Brahman has said that the sun is in 
oppositiou to him will sct apart the last Sunday of every month, eat 
sweet food only, sleep on the ground, and pour out water to the sun 
early next morning, 
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Very occasionally a wan becomes possessed, which is shewn by 
contortions. The evil spirit may be exorcised by the charms of a 
Brahman or there is a temple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one eat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 
neck. 


Before commencing to plough a Brahman must be consulted as to 
the propitious day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to eowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
grain it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sort is 
sown according to the augury. 


Ghirths sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 
in order ‘o propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc. 
In case of cattle-disease the wooden part of the plough-share is set up 
in the enclosure of the house and warked with red and black spots or 
tikas in order that the disease may be averted. Svme Ghirths say it is 
done by a chéla or other special person who knows how, and is intended, 
to keep away evil spirits (bhiits). 


Besides the Diwdéli, Lohri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol- 
lowing festivals :— 

The Birré on Ist Baiedkh. It consists in distributing earthen water 
vessels (gharas) to Brahmans and married daughters. 


The Sairu on Ist Asauj. It consists in cooking bread and distributing 
it just asatthe Lobri. It lasts all day, an@ marks the ends of the 
rains. 


The Naulé marks tho harvesting of the spring crop. Bread is cooked 
and eaten and distributed, aud those who did not give the gharas at 
the Birra do so now. 


Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dhédu, The Ndi or 
barber plays a special trumpet called a nafiri for Ghirths only. It is 
exactly like an English bed-room candle-stick with two handles opposite 
each other inside instead of outside the rim. Ghirths dance at wed- 
dings and festivals facing alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 


Guoaua, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Guorzwina, a tribe of Rajputs whose head-quarters are the Jullundur 
district, of which they occupy the eastern corner, but they are found io 
smaller numbers in all the adjoining districts. To the west of them are 
the Manj, and to the north of them the Ndru. They are almost all 
Musalman. ‘They are Kachwdha Réjputs of the Gosal got, descendants 
of Kash, the second son of Réma. ‘They say that Réja Mén,* sixth in 
descent from Kash, had two sons, Kachwaha and Hawéha, and that they 
are of the lineage of Hawdha. ‘The iwo brothers met Shahéb-ud-din 
Ghori (!) with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a 
territory as they could ride round in a day; hence their name. ‘the 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 





* Of Kot Karman, now Udaipur! 
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their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The 
Ghorewéha of Réhon, who are still Hindus, would seem to have im- 
migrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kota and Bundi 
in Réjputdina. r. Barkley was disposed to put the Ghorewdha 
conquest of their present territory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now. 


In Hoshiérpur the Ghorewdha hold a bdwani or group of 52 villages 
around Béléchaur in tahsil Garhshankar; near Baléchaur they have 
adhered to Hinduism ; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar, 
they are Musalmdns, but they keep Hindu Brahmans and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 


The descendants of Hawdha founded 9 chhat or principal villages and 
12 makan* (the latter are said to be derived from men of inferior 
position to those who founded chhat), and are also divided into 12 
muhins named atter 12 of the 18 sous of Uttam. The Ghorewdha also 
have tika villages, e. g., Bhaddi is the tika of the 12 Ghorewéha villages 
round it. Another account says the Ghorewdha presented a river 
horse (darydt ghora) to the ruler of the country and obtained the 
country in jagir, whence their present name.t 


The chhat in Hoshidrpur are four, viz., Garhshankar, Pundm, Saroa, 
aod Simli,{ all in tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining 5 being in the 
Jullundur district. There are two makdns, Samundra and Birdmpur 
in this tahsil. . 


The Ghorewéha Rajputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a girl of the same locality (muhin). Muhammadan Ghorewéhas 
havea further restriction, in that they will not take brides froma 
village in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 
within the village is not forbidden. The Ghorewdhas of Garbshankar 
and Réhon are said to give daughters to Néru Rajputs. These, and the 
other chhats, take brides from, but do not give daughters to, makan 
villages, 


GuorcasHt, GuHORGHOSHTI, one of the great branches of the Pathdns, 
descended from Ismdil, surnamed Ghorghasht, one of the three sons 
of Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rashid the Patén. Jemdil had three sons, Dénai 
(who bad four sons, KAxaR, Panai (Panni), NAcHar and Déwai (Ddwi)]. 
Mannt, and Bébai, the ancestor of the Bahi Afghans of Kandahdr. The 
tribes descended from Danai are by far the most numerous and include 
many of the most powerful tribes of South-Eastern Afghdnistan, 
Ghorgasht is said to mean ‘leaping and jumping,’ ‘playing and 
romping,’ and to have been bestowed upon Ismail as a nickname. 


Gaort, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


* For these chhat and makdn compare the mandis and dheris among the Chibh Rajputs. 

¢A variant, from Kapirthalé, esys that once a hippopotamus covered a mare. The 
Progeny was presented to Akbar who rode round the land afterwards covered by 1,840 
villages. He cast his spear and it fell at Silanwali, 

{The Simli Ghorew4ua do not give daughters to those of Garbshankar, the latter 
being descendants of the elder (tika) brother, Rup Chand, 
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Gaon or Guwartd Kuet, the Ghwari sept or branch of the Pathéns. 
It comprised five tribes, the Mohmands, Khalils, Déidzais, Chamkanni 
and,Zeréni. It was the rival of the Khashi branch and ite enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nushki and Ghira and 
seek refuge in the territory of the Gigidni Pathdns near Kébul. Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking up of the Timérié dynasty of Kho- 
r4sén drove the Ghwaria themselves to the northward, the DAddzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Pesh4war, while the Khalils and 
Mohmands obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirzé Kémrdén who then held Kabul in fief under hig 
brother Huméyin. With his aid these two Ghwaria clans suddenly 
attacked ‘the Dilaziks and wrested from them the lands they still 
held south of the Kébul river, about 1538-34. On K4mrén’s fall 
however their power declined and their defeat by tho great Khashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapdr in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwaria Khel for ever. For accounts of the Ghoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Chamkanni. 


Guosi, fem. -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces; but the name also appears to be applied 
indiscriminately to any low caste Purbia. ‘Che term is said to be only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gujur, Ahir or any other caste; but there are Hindu Ghosis in Delhi 
who are gwdlas or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Akirs. Itis said that Hindus will buy pure milk trom a Musulm4n Ghosi, 
but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands! The Ghosis 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate inthe Punjab. They are, 
however; sometimes butchers. 


The Muhammadan Ghosfs in Delhi are called Gadd{-Ghosfs, and those 
of Delhi city have a curious legend that they were once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a Ré&jé’s tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
the saint gave them gowns and doshdlds to wear, with green dnchals 
(veils) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear @ pair of undez-kurtas or shirts. ‘he women do not 
use the lahnga and kurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosi 
women. These Ghosfs are strictly endogamous, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by a Ghosf is denied all social intercourse with the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Ghosis protected the saint’s gaddi or seat they came to be 
called Gaddi-Ghosf. The Gaddi-Ghosis of Firozébdd are also Muham- 

- madans, though they claim to be Gaddis from Kangra, and they certainly 
have no intercourse with those of Delhi city. They observe parda and 
are generally strict Moslems. 


Guott6, GHoTd, a polisher or pounder. 


Gaowat, a sept of Réjputs, descended from Mién Sainki, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th R4jé of Kahlar. 


Guoe, Gaograr, two agricultural clans found in Shahpur, 
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GuHoLtiu.—Theso men are found in the Peshdwar district under the 
name of Ghulém-khénazéd,* and in Multén under that of Khénazdd 
simply. The latter may, however, be an error for Khénzadah 
The Pesh4war clans are given as Turkhel Ghulém, and Malekhel, 
They are said to be descendants of captives in war who were mado 
slaves (ghulam), whence theirname. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and are generally attached to their hereditary masters 
though some of them have taken to shopkeepitig and other occupations, 
In Peshiwar the men are also called mraz and the women winea 
(concubine), In Bahéwalpur the Ghulam are a small tribe, slaves of 
the GHALLUS. 


GaomMan, GaamMan, a tribeof Jiits, found in Sidlkot. 1t claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar Rajput, Rdjé Dalip of Delhi 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had three sons, Harpdl, Ranpél and 
Sanpél. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulit Rajputs 
while Sanpal had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans, 
including Ghumman, the youngest. Sanpdl’s wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to Jét status. ‘Their Brahmans are Bharwikirg 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghumman came from Mukidla or 
Malhidna in the time of Firoz Shéh, took service in Jammu, and 
fouuded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol mado of 
grass and set within a square drawn in the corner of the honse, and 
cut the goat’s ear and the jand{ twig like the Sdhi Jéts, They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that 
ho shakes it off, ‘They are chiefly found in Sialkot, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Sidh called Dulchi. In Jind their Sidh is called D&id or K4ld, and his 
samddh is at Nigr4 in Patidla. Beestings ure offered to him on the 
11th bad: every month: offerings are also mado at weddings. 


Gini, fem. -ay, one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth. 


GidRu, a sept or khel of Rajputs in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Kot Khéi, Kumhérsain, Khaneti, Karangal and Delath. Said to be 
derived from Gaya, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman’s daughter. 


Grsaat, Gisari, Gabar!.—According to Raverty§ Gabar was a town in Bé- 
jaur and the Gibaris were the ruling race in that tract, speaking a dia- 
lect different from the other tribes. ‘The Afghdn historian describes the 
people with whom the Afghans first came im contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dari, 
spoken by the Mutrd4wi and Mumidli.|| The Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribes, were septs of the SaitmAnr. See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Gaur. 


*Muhammad Haydt Khan in his Hatydt-i-Afyhdnt states that the Qizilbésh of Kabul 
are collectively known as Ghuldm-kh4na, and possibly some of the Ghulém-kh4nazid 
may be Qizilbash. 

+ Bajauli. 

$ But another account says they cut the ber instead of the jand. 

§ Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 1043-4. Gabr, fire-worshipper, is a different word, 

|| Notes on Afghanistan, p. 278, 
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Giri, Gupet, doubtless from gidar, ‘jackal.’ Reputed immigrants from 
Hindustén and Biksner, the Gidris are now found mainly in the Bahd- 
walpur State. Closely resembling the Sénsis of the Punjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, the Gidris are split up into varions camps, 
which are supposed to meet once a year in Sdwan at Tulla Darya Khén 
in Khén Bela police-station in Bahdwalpur. ‘here all tribal disputes 
are settled, just as is done among the Sénsis. The Gidris live by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, fans, etc., and sometimes hawk knives 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who exer- 
cises quasi-judicial authority in it. The women journey direct from 
one camping-place to the next, while the men go further afield in 
search of work. Nominally Hindus the Gidris will eat the flesh of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. ‘he dead are buried without 
any obsequies. Marriage is ulways effected within the tribe, generally 
by exchange, but failing that a bride can be purchased for Ks. 15. No 
rites are observed save an announcement of the union before relatives. 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to the dialects of 
Bikdéner and Jaisalmer. 


Giatdns, Gacidni, a Khashi Pathdn tribe, descended from Mak, the 
third son of Khashai. According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hotak and Jirak, and a daughter Gdgai or Gagai, whom he gave in mar- 
riage toa shepherd. As she had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves Gagidni. Another tradition makes their 
progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mukai, son of Khashui, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tar, the Tarin. By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, and from their seven sons are descended as 
many Gagidni clans. Mukai’s own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khel. Originally settled in territory near Kabul, the Gigiinis, 
despite their alliance with the Mughals of Mirza Ulugh Beg, were over- 
thrown by the Ydsufzai Pathdns in the Ghwara Margha,* near Kabul. 
Soon after they made an ineffectual attempt to establish themsrlves in 
B4jaur, and then besought the Ydsufzais and Mandars to grant them 
lands in the Dodba inthe Pesh4war valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued agaiost their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Bébar to 
aid them against the Dilazdks, but their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect treachery and he left them to face the Dilazdks, by whom they 
were completely vanquished. Nevertheless in the great redistribution 
of Khashi territory which followed the overthrow of the Ghwaria Khel 
the Gigiénis received half B4jaur, Ambar, Ndwagai and Chharmang, 
in addition to the Dodba. 


Git, one of the largest and most importaut of the Jat tribes. Its main set- 
tlements are in the Lahore and Ferozepur districts ; but it is found all 
along the Bids and Upper Sutlej, and under the hills as far west as Sidlkof. 
Gil ite ancestor, and the father of Sher Gil,t was a Jé&t of Raghobansi 
R4jput descent who lived in the Ferozepur district; he was a lineal 





* The Polluted Plain. 

t The origin of the name Sher Gil is thus related : Pirthipat had no son and was advised 
to take to wife a woman from a lower olan, ao he espoused the daughter of a Bhalar Jat. 
She bore him a son, but his three Rajput wives replaced him by a atone, and bad bim 
abandoned in a forest. But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him with a lion and 
broaght him home. As he was found in & maraby (gilt) place he was named Sher Gil! 
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The Gil Jats. 


descendant of Pirthipal, Réja of Garh Mithila and a Waria Réjput, 
by a Bholar Jét wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 ¢ 
of Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhins :— 

Sobhrd, Jaj, Talochard, Kesaria, Chhaj, Jidoa, Bahawara, Wadhan, 
Chheli, Mokha, Raji and Shahi, 








Pedigree I. Pedigree I. 
R4m ee Suraj (Son). 
( ) Marot, 
Lahu. Kashab, | 
I | Widya, 
Gaj. f ) | 
Dhaul, Suraj. Wanipal. 
Harban, | P= _) 
| Raghpat, oa i 7 Kaulpal. 
Talocha. | Hardit. Kankar. _— Kara, | 
Uderép. | | | Udasi, 
Shah. | Daryah, Thambar. Loh Sain. | 
| Majang. | | | Nayan, 
(aoe Wani Pal. Bachkar. —_—Dillhe, 
Mal. Suratia. Achraj. Markhaul. | | Jobir, 
| Kaur Pal. _Harpal. 
Jogan. Kamde. Dhanich. Goi. | | Manhela, 
| | | | Udasi. Kang. 
Kang, Ruha, Punun, Tandal. | Manhaj. 
Nayan, Chahal, 
Tad. Manhaj. i Karor. 
| | Jobir. 
Wargar, Aulakh. | Rathi. 
Mathla. 
Sindhu, | Ajanat, 
Manhaj. 
| Wabhar. 
Karor, { 
[ Pirthipat. 
Rathi. { 
| Gil. 
Ajanat. 
Wanbhir. 


Pirthi Pat. 
Gil, 


The Gils worship their eponym on the Chet Chaudas at Rajidna, 
in Moga tahsil, where he hasa temple. He also appears to be called 
R4j4 Pir and to be specially affected by the Wairsi Gils. In Jind 
their jathera is Surat Rim, whose shrine is at Bajewdla in Patidla and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirdsis. In Ferozepur the tribe is said to 
affect Sakhi Sarwar and its men prefer to be called Dipa, Sardpa, etc., 
instead of Dip Singh, Sarap Singh, and so on, with the title of ‘Mian’ 
prefixed. At weddings they dig earth from the pond ot Sakhi Sarwar 
near their home. They eschew jhatka meat, but will eat itif haldl, like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 
of animals killed in the Sikh fashion by jhatka, one lost his eyes, 
another found himself in jail, and so on, so they reverted to their former 
practice. 
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The Gil, like the Her and Sidhu Jéts can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s got, contrary to the usual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom cuts a branch trom the jand tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey. 


Gitdni, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery ; 
see Jildni. 


Gir, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Ginwing, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
In Bahdéwalpur they are also called Garwdnh and are found as Jand- 
owners and cultivators in the Bahdwalpur and Ahmadpur Hdrdérie, 
with three septs, Atta, Jdlap and Karer. 


GispKAoRi, a Baloch tribe, now found scattered in Dera Isméil, Muzaffar- 
garh and Montgomery; alsoin Mekrén. Apparently derived from 
Gishkaur, a torrent in the Boheda valley of Mekran. The Lashdri 
sub-tuman has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a clan of that name. 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 


Gopdra, a prosperous clan of Jats, of the Shibgotra group, found in 
Hissér, where it owns large areas in Sirsa and Fatehdbdd tahsils. They 
trace their descent from Nimbuji, who founded 4 village near Bikdner, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own clan as 
chieftain they asked the Rdja of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as their ruler, so he gave them Biké in whose honour 
Bikdéner was founded. To this day, it is said, the rdaj-tilak is marked 
on the forehead of a new Raja of Bikaner by a Goddra Jat, and not by 
the family priest. 


Gong, @ Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Gouri, a J4t tribe found in Jind tahsil. Its eponym is said to have been a 
Tar R4jput. 

Goj, a J4t clan (agrioultural) found in Multan. 

Goxua, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GoLaH, a weaver, in Pesh4war. There are Gola groups or classes among 
the Jotagds, Kumudrs, Nits and Sops. 


Gotera, a tribe which gives its name to the tractin Réwalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its eponym, the third son of Qutb Shdh, and in 
Sidlkot has four branches, Golera, Kahambdérah, Dengla and Mandi, 








Golera. 
Bindi, 
( a 
Tir aaa 
| iat 
| ) ( 3 oles 
Dengla, Mandi, Bharahwin. Samdah. Bingi- 


| 
Kabambérah. 
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According to Cracroft the Golera are Awins, a statement confirmed 
by their claim to descend from Qutb Shah. 


GoLerta, an offshoot of the great Rajput clan, the Katoch, bearing a terri- 
torial designation from Goler. 


Gotla or GawAtia, a very curious tribe of Jats, only found in Rohtak 
and Karndl. They declare that they were originally Brahmans, who 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s 
house in large vessels (gol). ‘The local Brahmans apparently admit the 
truth of this story. They now intermarry with Jits, but not with the 
Dagar or Salanki; for while they were Brahmans the latter were their 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jét tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted as 
quasi-brethren. ‘They came from Indore to Rohtak some 80 generations 
ago. 


Gonbat, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur, Multan, and (classed as 
Rajput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the Gondal 
Bar, running up the centre of the tract between the Jhelum and Chendb. 
They are also pumerous in the riverain on the right bank of the former 
river in the Jhelum district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Ravi. They are said to be Chauhén Rajputs, but they are now of 
Jat status and intermarry with other Jét tribes. ‘Physically they area fine 
race, owing doubtiess to the free and active life they lead, and the quan- 
tities of animal food they consume; and if we except their inordinate 
passion forappropriating their neighbours’ cattle, which in their estima- 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from 
vice.’ They say their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to Paks 
pattan, and was there converted by Baba Farid ; and if this be so they 
probably occupied their present abodes within the last six centuries. 


GonDAL, a tribe of Muhammadan Jéts in Gujrét which claims Chauhén 
R4jput origin. Its eponym came from the Deccan to visit the shrine of 
Baw4 Farid and Pékpattan and embraced Islim,. 


Gordtaxk, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Moltén. . 


Goprinc, GopHina, one of the broken Batoca tribes of Dera Ghdzi Khan. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and is also found in Muzaffargarh 
and on the Lower Indus and Sutlej in Bah4walpur and Multén. 


Gora Rat, a tribe of Jéts, claiming Solar Réjput origin and descent 
from its eponym through Milla who migrated from Amritsar to Sialkot, 
Also found in Muzaffargarh and Montgomery in which Districts they are 
classed as agricultaral clans, 


Gor, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gordx, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goran, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Gorana, a Gurkhé clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States, 


Gortau, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Goriva, a Jét tribe, said to be descended from the Saroha family of 
Lunar Réjputs, and to have come to Gujrdnw4la asa nomad and pastoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a 
Sombansi Réjput called Guréya whose grandson Mal came from the 
Lakki thal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that Réna 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors, 
They are now found in Gujrénwala, Sidlkot and Gurd4spur. They own 
31 villages in Gujranwila and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. They have the same pecu- 
liar marriage customs as the Séhi Jdts. In Sidlkot they revere Pir 
Mund4, round whose khangdh a bridal pair walks seven times, and offer- 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhawmadans. 
They are said to be governed by the chtindavand rule of inheritance. In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan Gordyé appears aa a Jét, Réjput and 
ArAin clan (all three agricultural), and in Shdhpur it is also classed as 
Jé, (agricultural). The word gordyd is said to be used for the nilgdi 
(Forcax picta) in Central India. ‘They are sometimes said to be « clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in Sidlkot claim descent from Budh who had 
20 sons, including Gordyé4. 


Gori, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Goara, a small Jit clan foand in Ndébha. It derives its name from Goran 
ae a Rajput, who settled at Alowdé] in Patidla and thus became 
a Jat. 

Gonsiyg, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Gorcua. See Gurkha. 

Goron, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gors{, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. : 

Gorwau, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Goryz, (1) an Ar4in clan (agricultural); (2) a Maghal clan (agricultural) ; 
both found in Amritsar. 

GosAin, a term even more vaguely used than ‘Sannidsi Bairégi’ and 
very difficult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that he is of some standing 
and influence. Strictly speaking, however, the Gosdins form a distinct 
order, which differs both irom the Bairégis and the Sannidsis, though 
they are often entitled Gosdins, and often the Brahmans alone are con- 
sidered privileged to be so styled. In Kangra the Gosdins form a 
separate caste, as well as an order, and are known as Sanniésis or 
Dasném{s, because they are divided into ten schools. These were 
founded by the ten pupils of Shankar Achdrj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution* :— 


* From the dasndm of the Gosdins: “Bhaktmal", Nawal Kishor, 1927, p.77. But 
another account gives Rukhar and Dandi instead of Asram and Séraswati. It also 
states that the Rukhar is like an Achdrj (Brahman) in that he receives gifts on the death 
of a Gosd4in. In the Brahmacharj dsram or stage the ‘Goséfn' dons the janeo or 
sacred thread of caste, in the second dsram or degree he becomes a Gosdin and puts 
it off again. In the third dsyam he becomes a paramhans, and io the fourth an AppHOT. 
The paramhans shaves his head and the addhut gonorally lives naked. This is the 
order observed in the Sany4s Dharm, but now-a-days a Gosdin merely besmears himself 
with ashes and goes forth as an wbdhtit. The.true Gosdin must not appreacha fire, 
and when he dies he is buried, not cremated. 
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or or or or or 
Tirth Ban Aran Parbat Bh4rthi 


These correspond with the ten pdds of the Sannidsis, and the 
Gosdin may be regarded as a semi-secularised offshoot of the Sannidsi 
order. When the Muhammadan invasions began, says one account 
of the Sannidsis, many ot them fled to the hills of K4ngra and Simla 
where they formed colonies. In some places they intermarried with 
Brahmans and took to cultivation, gradually amassing such wealth 
that the hill people, including their Rajais and Rénas, were in their 
debt and they controlled all the trade between the hills and the plains, 
In their practice of usury they were rapacious to an incredible degree, 
charging 24, 60 and even 72 per cent. a year, and making regular 
tours in state after each harvest, in spring and autumn, to collect their 
dues in kind. Once in debt to the Gos4ins there was no escape for 
a debtor, and they preached the doctrine that the removal of a debtor's 
name from their books was an ill-omen to both parties. To the power 
of capital they added the influence of their own sanctity and though 
the Gurkha invasions broke up their domination they continued to 
exhaust the resources of the people in the Outer Sardj tract of Kallu 
till quite recently. On the other hand the Gosdins of Kdéngra, who 
are principally found in Nédaun and Jawdlamukhi, were au enterprising 
and sagavious community engaged in wholesale trade, They mono- 
polised the trade in opium and speculated in charas, wool ani cloth. 
Their transactions extended to the Deccan and indeed over all India, 
but generally speaking, they are now impoverished and their brick- 
built ware-houses at Jawdlamukhi are mostly in ruins, Most of the 
Kangra Goséins are of the Giri sub-order, and affix -gir to their names. 


In theory the Gos4ins are celibate, and recruit by adopting chelas 
from pure castes who may be willing to dedicate their sons to them, 
but in practice marriage is usual. Those who marry are styled 
gharbdri, Natural sons do not succeed unless adopted as chelas, 
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Widows are merely entitled to maintenance. Secular Gosdé{ng will not 
plough, but they do not wear any janeo, retain the choti and yet wear 
a pagrt dyed with red ochre, The religious or mafdéri Gosdins form 
fraternities and, though they do not marry, keep women. They are 
divided into akharaa or small colleges each under a mahant who has 
supreme control of all its property, the disciples being dependent 
on his bounty. A mahant designates his successor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, but if he die without having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gosdins elects 
a new mahant. After his instellation the late mahant’s property is 
distributed by him as he thinks fit, and this distribution, or bhandara 
as it iscalled, is rarely impugned. Like a Sanniasi the Gosdin is buried, 
a ceuotaph or samadh, dedicated to Mahddeo, being raised over him, 
as he is supposed at death to be re-united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply in the gurd’s cutting off the chott ; the head is then 
close shaved and the gurti mantar read. 


In Sirsa the Gosdins form a separate caste, originating in a 
sub-division of the Sannidsis which was founded by Shimbu Achérj. 
Every Gosdin is given at initiation a name, which ends in gir, pirs 
(the two most commonly found in this tract), tirath, deram, dsan ov 
nath, by his guru. Tach of these sub-orders is endogamous, t.6., 
agir may not marry a piri.* The Gosdins are also said to have gots, 
and to be further divided into the gharbdr or secular and the celibate 
who are either (1) matdari (whose dwelling, mat, is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuits, but not marry), (2) 
dsaxdart (whose house is on the outskirts of the village), or (3) abdhut, 
who wauder about berging, but may not beg for more than seven hours 
atone place. ‘Ihe abdhut carry with them a nérial or cocoanut shell, 
and may only take in alm; cooked grain which they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days at 
any place unless it be a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gosdins are generally clad in garments dyed with gerw. 


In the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shémji and Lélji 
who are Khatris and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar, are called 
Goséins. The Khatris and Arorés of the south-west are either 
disciples (sewaks) of these Goséins or Sikhs.t Other Goséins are 
those of Baddoke. 


The Gos4ins appear to be correctly classed as a Vaisknava sect or 
rather order, though in the hills they affect Mahédeo and are mahants 
of temples of Shiva. 


Gosat, a small J4t clan which is found in Jind and has a Sidh, Béla, at 
Badrikhan, where offerings are made to his samadh, 
Grantui, a reader of the Sikh Granth, an expounder thereof ; but cf. Gidns. 


Gupa,a tribe of Jéts found in Kapdirthalé State, Sultanpur tehsil. Ita 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delbi in the Mughal times. 


“The guré of the puris resides at Kharak, and that of the giris at Bélak, both ia 
Hias4r. Hisedr Gazetteer, 1904, p. 81. 
t Census Report, 1891, § 66, p, 127-8, 
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Goaxra, (1) one of the principal muhins or clans of the Siéls in Thang. It 
gave its name to the township of that name, once the head-quarters of 
she present Montgomery district and still of a tahsil; (2) also a Kharral 
olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Gar, Gossar, -ur, fom. -f. Dim. Gosareqi, fem. -f, and Gusreqri, fem. «i, a 
young Gujar. Derivatives are Gujr4l or Gujrehré, a dwelling-place of 
Gujars ; and Gujrat, the ‘country or tract of the Gujurs.’ The District 
of Gujrét takes its name from the town of Gujrat, but the present town 
thougha modern one stands on the site of an ancient city called Udanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
foundation to R4j4 Bachan Pél, a Surajbansi Réjput who came from the 
Gangetic Dodb, and attributes its restoration to Ali Khén,a Gujar, 
doubtless the historical Alakhana, Réjé of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varma between 883 and 901 A. D. Captain Mackenzie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned the restoration of 
Gujrdét town to Réni Gujran, wife of Badr Sain, son of R4jé Riséla 
of Sidlkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A.D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refounding of the modern town to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Varma of Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 888 A.D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first invaded Qujaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modern District of Gujrat, which 
lies between the Chendb and Jhelum.* At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the 6th century, the Raj4 of Thaénesar, Prabékara-vardhana, 
had also carried on a successful campaign against the Hun settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the ‘clans of Gurjara’t, so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gurjara race was firmly established in the 
modern Gvjr4t before 600.A. D.t 

The modern District of Gujrit, however, comprises the Herdt or Jat 
pargana and the Gujrat or Gujar pargana.§ ‘hese parganas used to 
be divided into tappas and the tappas into tops, each top being under 
a chaudhri. 

The modern District of Muzaffargarh also possesses a Gujrat on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Ghazi Khén 
district. 

Tue Disteipution oF THE Gosaks. 


The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham :— 


“ At the present day the Gujars are found in great numbers in every 
part of the North-West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the Hazdéra mountains to the Peninsula cf Gujardt. They are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagédhri 
and Buriya, and in the Sahéranpur district, which during the last 
century was actually called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the petty 


* Stein, Zur Geschichte der Cahis von Kabul (Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893). See also Stein's Rdydtarangint, p. 204, Vol, I. 
V. Smith, Early Hist. of India, p. 283, 
For the derivation of the word Gujrat see Dr. Fleet's note in J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 459. 
He derives it from Gujaratré, Prakrit Gujjaratt4, the modern name of Guzerat being due 
to Alberdni's Guz(a)ra4t. Gajrdnw4la means the ‘Gujars’ village,’ Gidjrdt the ‘Gdjars’ 
country,’ a distinction overlooked in Baden-Powell's Indian Villuge Community, 
§ Gujrat Gazetteer, 1892-93, p. 19. Cf. the Sett, Rep, of the Gujrat District, 1861, p. 2. 
The term Herat is of unknown origin, but it appears to be also called the Jatdtar. 
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State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern Districts of 
Gwalior, which is still called Gujargér. They are found only io small 
bodies and much scattered throughout Eastern R4jputéna and Gwalior; 
but they are more numerous i. the Western States, and specially 
towards Gujardt, where they form a large part of the population. The 
Réjés of Rewdri to the south of Delhi are Gujara. In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapialy 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, such as Gujrdnwdla in the Rechna Doéb, Gujr&t in 
the Chaj Do&b, and Gujar Khén in the Sindh Ségar Dodb. They are 
numerous about Jhelum and Hassan Abdal,* and throughout the Hazéra 
district; and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of Childs, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub- 
montane tracts; and though they have spread down the Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low- 
lands. In the higher mountains they are almost unknown, Gujrdt is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 13} per cent. of 
the total population. There alone have they retained their dominant 
position. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eustern 
hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settlod 
there; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjias, and Pathéns, and in the 
east the Réjputs have always been too strong for them, and long ago 
deprived them of political importance. In the Peshéwar district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. But 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, Chibhdl, and Hazdra, and away 
in the territory lying to the north of Peshdwar as far as the Swét 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjabi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and descending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following the plough. In Chitrél also Gujars 
are found in the Shishi Kuh valley, while the Bashgals (the Kéfirs of 
the Bashgal valley are so styled by Chitrdlis) are described as curiously 
like the Gujars in the Punjab.t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively 
Musalm4n except in the Jumna Districts and Hoshidérpur, and they 
mist therefore have entered those Districts before the conversion of the 
great mass of the caste. The Jullundur Gujars date their conversion 
from the time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The Ferozepur 
Gujars say that they came from Déranagar in the south of India, that 
they moved thence to Rénia in Sirsa, and thence again to Ferozepur 
vid Kasér. The Mosalmdén Gujars of all the eastern half of the Pro- 





* Hassan was himself a Gajar. ; ee 
But Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect, See Sten Konow’s Classification of 


Bashgali, in J.B. A. 8, 1911, p. 1. 
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vince still retain more of their Hindu custome than do the majority of 
their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petti- 
coats instead of drawers, (just as they do io Jullundur also), and red 
instead of blue. In Jullundur the Gujar shoe is usually of a pecoliar 
make, the upper leather covering little of the foot. It is noticeable that 
Gujrat is to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattidna are to the Bhatti, 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 


The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ;* and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some- 
times been propounded, is to my mind conclusively uegatived by his 
cast of countenance. He is of the same social standing as the J&t, or 
perhaps slightly inferior; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple, and the proverb says: “Tho Jat, Gujar, Abir, and Gola 
are all four hail fellows well met.” But he is far inferior in both 

- personal character and repute to the Jét. He is lazy to a degree, and 
a wretched cultivator; his women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work save of the lightest kind; while his fondness for cattle 
extends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and 
a Rajput cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat: “The 
Rajput will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows where itis and will get it back for Rs. 2C, and then 
keep the Rs, 20 ard the buffalo too. The Guojar will.” The Gujars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, they were 
a constant thorn io the side of the Delhi emperors, and are still ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosening of the bonds of discipline to 
attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a highone: “A 
desert is better than a Gnjar: wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” 
Again: ‘‘ The dog and the cat two, the Rangar and the Gojar two; 
if it were not for these four, one might sleep with one’s door open”: 
so ‘The dog, the monkey, and the Gujar change their minds at every 
step;” and “When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
Gujar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks: “Though the Gujar possesses 
two qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire 
for other people’s cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which distinguishes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, sneak- 
ing, cowardly fellow; and I do not kaow that he improves much with 
the march of civilization, though of course there are exceptions; men 
who have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognize 
the advantage of being honest—generally.” 


Such is the Gujar of the Jumua Districts.t But further west his 
charactor would seem tobe higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 





* This description would appear to require some qualification. The Gujar of Kashmir 
is described as tall and gaunt, his forehead and his chin are narrow, his nose fine and 
slightly curvel. ‘The Gujar of the United Provinces is above the medium height, well made 
ani active, his face long and oval, and his features fine rather than coarse. Crooke 
describes him as ‘a fairly typical Indo-Aryan.’ J.R.A.8., 1907, p. 984. The Puajab 
Gujar might be well described in the above terms. As compared with the Jat he has 
better features, but is not of such a good type. 

{ Sir J. Wilson, however, wrote: “The Gujar villages in Gurgéon have on the whole stood 
the late bad times better than those of almost other caste—better than the Jats, and almost 
as well as the Ahirs. Our Gurg4on Guijars are very little given to thieving, and I have 
rather a high opinion of them,” 
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of Hazdra as “a simple ull-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with 
no ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields me 
and “ many of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomeon says 
that the Gujara of Jhelum are the best farmers in the District ( perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Gakkhars, Awdns, and 
Rdjputs), though the Malidr or Ardin is a better market gardener; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt Range) 
Jats, but with few attractive qualities. Mr. Steedman vives a similar 
account of the Gujara of Rdéwalpindi, calling them “excellent culti- 
vators.” So the Gujars of Hoshiérpur are said to be “a quiet and 
well-behaved set.” In Jullundur Sir Richard Temple described them 
as “ here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usnal”; and Mr. Barkley writes: ‘ At present, after 
30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crime as 
any other large class in the agricultural populaticn. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
With agriculture; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as “ uawilling 
cultivators, and greatly addicted to thieving,’ and gives instancea of 
their criminal propensities. ‘Thus it would appear that the further the 
Gujar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and the 
more unpleasant he makes himself to his neighbours. ‘he following 
description cf the Gujars of Kangra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting :— 


“ The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same desig- 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, worthless and 
thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and im- 
provement; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe,—they 
cultivate scarcely at all. The Gaddis keep flocks of sheep and gosta, 
and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes, These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, ghi, and other produce of their herds. The men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeke in the woods tending 
their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter- 
milk and ght, each of these pots containing the proportion required 
fora day's meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually drive 
their herds to the upper range, where the buffaioes rejoice in the rich 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thisve. Their women are supposed to be not very 
scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about their stock for sale unaccompanied by their husbands undoubtedly 
expose them to great temptations; and I am afraid the impututions 
against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown 
women, and may be seen every morning entering the bazars of the hill 
towns, returning home about the afternoon with their baskets emptied 
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of their treasures. Tho Gujars are found all over the District. They 
abound particularly about Jwdlémukhi, Tira, and Nddaun. There 
are soms Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi; but they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalmans.” 


‘Tt has been suggested,’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, “ and is | 
believe held by many, that Jéts and Gujars, and perhaps Ahire also, are 
all of one ethnic stock ; and this becaus» there is a close oommunion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far-distant 
orizin. But I think that they must have either entered India at differ- 
ent times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking 0 ig 
precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 
Réjput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of 
higher rank than the former. But the social standing of Jats, Gujars, 
and Ahirs being practically identical, I do not see why they should 
ever have separated if they were once the same, It is however 
possible that the Jdts were the camel graziers and perhaps husband- 
men, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and the Ahirs the cowherds 
of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classification by ocoupation 
of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and is absolutely 
continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them as 
Brahmans, Banias, and R4jputs, and of the castes below them as Tarkhdns, 
Chamars, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribu- 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have 
noticed in the early historians a connection between the migrations and 
location of Gujars and R4jputs which has struck me as being more than 
accidental; but the subject needs an immense deal of work upon it 
before it can be said to be even ready for drawing conclusions,* 


THE ORIGIN of THE GosARs. 


A full history of the ancient Gurjaras and of the great Gurjara 
empire, the existence of which the late Mr. A. M. I’. Jackson claimed to 
have established,t would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
reader’s attention may be directed to certain incidents in their history 
in the Punjab. According to Dr. Rudolf Hoernle the Tomaras (the 
modern Tunwar Réjputs) were a clan of the Gurjaras, and indeed their 
imperial or ruling clan. The Pehowa (Pehoa in the Karndl district) 
inscription records of a Tomara family that it was descended from a 
raja, Jéula, whose name recalls that of the Shahi Javdvla or Jahula 
and of the mahdardja, Toraména Shahi Jadvla of the Kura inscription. 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it probable that the Kachwdhds and Parihars, like 
the Tomaras, were all clans or divisions of a Jdvula tribe, claiming 
descent from Toraména, king of the White Huns or Ephthalites.t 
Mr, Bhandarkar has shown that the Solankis (Chaulakyas), Parihars 


* Mr, Wilson notes that the Gujars and the Bargdjar tribe of Rajputs are often found 
together ; and suggests that the latter may be to the Gujars what the Khdnzddahs are to 
the Meos and what most R4jputs are to the Jats. 

+ See bis note in J, R. A. S, 1905, pp. 163-4, where he identifies the Gurjaras with the 
Gaudas (Gaurs, now Brahmans) and points out that according to Albertni (Sachau's 
Trans. i.,p. 3-0) Guda=Taueshar, The Gaur Brahmans were and indeed are parohits of 
the Hindu Gujars and still .wivister to some who are converts to Islam. 

tJ. BR. A.8., 1905, pp. 1.4. It may further be noted that the Bar. or Bad-Uujar 
Ri jputs are probably of Gujar descont. 
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(Pratihéras), Parmars (Paramfias) and Chauhdéns (Chéhu 
Chéhuvénas), the four so-called Agnikula clans of idjpute, eeccremsle 
divisions of the Garjaras, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
T'omaras aud Kachhwahas. ‘The exact ethnic relation of the GGrjarag 
to the Hune is still very obscure, but as a working bypothesis Dr 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A. Dia great 
invasion of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Garjaras and others, whose 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place. The first onset Ce od 
them as far as Gwalior, but it was checked by the emperor of Kanauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in R4jputéna and the 
Punjab, while the Chaulakyas turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in the middle of the 7th 
century the Parihars emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, Chauhéne and imperial Garjaras about 750 A.D. About 840 
the Gurjara empire, with its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly the 
whole of northern India, under Bhoja I, bat after his death it declined.* 


Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of the Gérjaras with the cult of the child Krishna of 
Mathur4, as contrasted with that of the ancient Krishna of Dwdraké.t 
This cult was, almost beyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, very probably by the Garjaras. No doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, have 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Krishna, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of the Anigs, but certain groups 
of the Ahfrs appear to be of Girjara origin. Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni- 
tor of the Gujars, and a Solanki (Chaulakya) got appears among the 
Jédibansi. If we may assume that these two great races, the Gujar 
and Ahir, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Krishna was introduced into India by 
the Gujars in general or more particularly by the Nendbansi and 
Guélbansi branches of the Ahirs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Girjaras were originally sun-worshippers, but they have 
lost all traces of any special devotion to the cult of the Sun-god, and 
may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Huna.} 

Various origins are claimed by different Gujar clans, Thus in 
Gujr4t the Chauh4n claim descent from Rai Pithora of Delhi. 


The Chhokar in Karnél say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the J&du Réjputs of Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bhodwél, Kalsién and Rawdl all claim to be Chendarbansi, the 
Kalsidn being Chauhdns andthe Rawdls Khokhar R&jputs by origin ; 
but the Chhamén say they are Surajbansi and Tunwérs. 

In Gurddspur the Bhaddéna, Chhéla, Kaséna, Manin§ and Tur gots 
claim Réjput descent and the Banths and Bujars Jét extraction, while 





* Jhid, pp. 31-32, and p, 4. 

Hare Krishna, Christianity and the Gujars, by Mr, J, Kennedy in J R. A. 8., 1907, p. 875, 
Ibid. p. 989. 

§ From the Minin Gujars some of the Bharais aud Bézigars are said to have branch: 


ed off. 
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the Chapras say they are Khatris by origin, and the Modis, Path4ng 
The Chhéla got claims descent from R&j& Som Bans, R4id of Gahr 
Gajni in the Deccan, and its ancestor embraced Islim at Réhon in 
Jullundur, married a Gang Kasdna girl andso became a Gujar. The 
Kasdna declares itself descended from R4j& Kans, the Minin from Réjé 
Indar Rai, and the Pandéna from Raj4 Panda Réi. 


The Paswal ascribe their foundation to Wajih Kalbi, a companion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutas, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir. The Pasw4l originally settled in Sidlkot but have 
spread into Garddspur. 


The Hindu Réwat Mandan goé is found in the Bawal nizdmat of 
Ndbha. It traces its descent to one Ré&wat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorsi, whom he only carried off after a great struggle. His 
mésalliance cost him his status as a Réjput and he became a Gujar, 
The got derives its name from him and from the number of heads 
(mandan) which fell in the struggle for Gorsi. This gut is numerous 
io Jaipur, where it keeps its women in parda and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in Ndbha. Formerly the Réwat 
Mandan did not roof their houses or put planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so. A child’s first tonsure should be performed at 
the shrine of Sw4mi Pun Das in Rew4ri tahsil. 


The Chokar of N&bha, who appear to be distinct from the Chhokar, 
are Hindus and trace their descent from Sankat, a Chauhén Ré4jput of 
S4mbhar in Jaipur, who was a great robber. Once on the road he 
forcibly espoused a beautiful girl whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deoand he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped. A barber too rang a wedding-bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Chokar, ‘one who misses,’ and it still affects Ban 
Deo, holding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 


In Ndbha the Bhargar, Chapréna, Doi, Kasdéna, Kharéna and 
Sardhéna Gujars all vaguely claim Réjput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three gotsin marriage, permitting it in 
the mother’s father’s got. They specially affect Devi and do not give 
the beestings of a cow or buffalo to any one till the Am4was, when they 
cook rice in the milk, place it on a spot plastered with cow-dung and 
then give it to their children. The Bhargar, like the Rawat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tabu to the fact that 
one of their women became a sat and a house raised in her honour 
was left incomplete.* 


The Melu Gujars in Ndbha are converts from Hinduism, but still 
avoid four gofs in marriage. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
never sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, but they may sell ghz. 


The elements of the Gujars are not easy to desoribe. Local tradi- 
tions, as has already been shown, vary as to the origins of many clans, 


a 


* Or unroofed? Apparently a hypwthral shrine is meant. 
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but the following addenda may be noted as to the clans descended 
from the various Réjput races:—Chauh4n origin is claimed by the 
Bhalesar, ‘ sons of Bhallu,’ Baharwél, Jhandar, Kalsido (io Karn), 


Panwér descent is claimed by the Bahlot, Chhali, Phambhré, ‘sons of 
Phamar’ and Paur*: Jédu (Chandarbansi) descent by the Chhokar (in 
Karn4l), Junjéa origin by the Barréh, Khokhar (Chandarbansi) by the 
Kaw4l (in Karnél), Manhas by the Dhinda, Sombansi by the Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi by the Saramdr4, and Tur by the Chhamén (in Karnél), 


Folk-etymology and legendary lore have been busily engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gujars. Thus of 
the Barras, (a word meaving ‘holy’) it is said that their ancestor 
Fatihulla used to bring water from the riverat Multdén barefoot, for his 
spiritual guide’s ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple’s foot 
had been pierced with thorns, so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet were 
eee with thorns. The Pir seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra. 


‘The Bharydr claim descent from R&éj&é Karn. The children of his 
descendant R4ja Dhal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she-wolf (bhairya), whence 
the name Bharyd4r. Buta embraced IJsl4m in Bdbar’e time and settled 
in Sh4hpur. 


Of the Gajgahi section it is said that Wali, their ancestor, was a 
Khatdna who wore a gajgah or horse’s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 


Of the Khatdnas’ origin one story is that one day Mor and Mohang, 
sons of R4j4 Bhans, came back from hunting and ate on a khat or bed. 
For this breach of social etiquette the Brahmans outcasted them, saying 
they had become Muhsmmadans, so they adopted Islim and were 
nicknamed Khatéina. Another legend makes the Khatdnas descendants 
of R4jé Jasp4l and the Pandavas. Jaspdl had extended his dominions 
from Thdénesur to Jhelum and, when Sultén Mahmid Sabuktagin 
invaded Hindustsn, Jasp4l met him at Attock, but was defeated and 
slain. His son, Anandpél, ruled for two years at Lahore and then fled 
to Hindustan, leaving twosons, Khatdna and Jaideo or Jagdeo, of whom 
the former ruled at Lahore and turned Muhammadan. Other Gujar 
clans also claim descent from Anandpé), and Sultén Mahmdd assigned 
the Khaténas jagirs in Gujrét where they founded Shdhpur, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Diné. 


The Khaténas are not only a leading Gujar clan but have many off- 
shoots in the minor seetions, such as the Gajgahis, Topas, Amrénas, 
Awdnas, Bhunde, Bukkans, Thilas, and the Jangal, Debar, Doi, and 
Lohsar clans. 

Hindu Khaténas are also found in the Bawal nizdmat of Nébha and 
there claim Tur Réjput origin, deriving their name from Khatu Nagar, 
a village in Jaipur. Ax followers of Béw4é Mohan Das Bhadawdswila 

og a eee ee ey nt, he de ey te I SE ee ee 
# z , . . 
One is tempted to connect his name with Porus. occiput penta ie marbiae 


{No such word is traceable in the Panjdbs Dicty. 
Rajputs. 
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they abstain from flesh and wine. At weddings the J&t ceromonies 
are observed and on the departure of the bridegroom’s party his father 
is beaten by the women of the brido’s family. 


The ‘Vopas are really Khaténas and when the Jats and Gujars were 
competing for the honour of giving the biggest contribution to Akbar’s 
rebuilding of Gujrét town one Adam, a Khatdna, paid a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money ina 
topa, whence his descendants are so named. 


In Hazéra the Terus say they are really R4jputs and descended 
from a raja who was sc generous that when once a fagir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped so that the fagir might cut it off, 
which he did. Having thus proved his generosity the fagir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from érer, @ scar. 


In Delhi certain Guyar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Budhdna, descendants of Bhopal; Amlaota, from Ambapél, Bhotla, from 
Bharup ; Baliin, from Baniapal ; Dhaidha, from Diptipdél ; Chinori, trom 
Chhainpdl; Nangri, from Naghpal, and Tandr, from Tonpéal. As to the 
Adhana, tradition says that Rijé Ram Chand of the solar race had two 
sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwai 
Réjputs ; while Lu’s son Ganwat had a son named Réjé who made a karao 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sons Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died sonless, but Adhe founded the Adhéna clan. 


Organization. It is generally asserted that the real (asi) or original 
Gujars are the 24 sections, Gorsi, Kas4na and the half tribe Burgat, 
so-called as descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khataénas who fora long period held sway in the Gujrat, in which 
tract, however, the 24 sections were the original settlers, the other 
sections having become affiliated to them in course of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. Asan instance of this process of 
accreticn the Gujars point to the Barras, of Hasilanwélé village in 
Gujrat, whose forebear Fati-ulla, a Janjua by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of Multdén to colonise that tract. All Gdjars give 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Mianas, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t 


In Hazéra the 24 ‘ real’ sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
itis generally conccded that the Kathéria, Haxia and Sarju sections 
are of R4jput origin, though this origin is also claimed by several 
others. ‘Tradition avers that the Kath4rias once ruled a large part of 


Fe cnn oe a ee eee ee 


*In Delhi the asli sections are said to be 3$:—Chechi, Nik4di, Gorsi, and Kasdna 
(the half), And in Karnél the 2} sections are sald to be the Gorsi, Chechi and 
Kas4na (the half), But the Chechi are said, in Gujrat, to be by origin Kbatdnas, so 
that the accounts generally agree in representing the Gorsi, Kaséna and Khatana as the 
3 orginal Gujar clans. Several stories are told to explain their pre-eminence. 
Thus in Ludbidna it is said that Jagp4l, Gorsi, and Abaya, Khatdua, successfully 
Yeristed R4ja4 Jag’s father, Uda Dip, ina mock campaign for 3 years, while Nandu 
LAl, Bargat, gave in after a few monthe—hence his clnn was called the half. ; 

+In the Jhelum Gazetteer the Bharras (sic) are said to be descendants of Shaikh 
Natha, of the Manikhidla family, who fled from hie home after killing a kinsman, and 
died in the odour of sanctity. 
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the Panch valley, whence the Dogras expelled them, though their chiefs 
- gtill hold large jagire in that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the Kathérias 

only take wives from Gujara of Réjput descent and only give brides 

to men of their own section.* 


The Gujars are often said to have 84 clans or sections and in 
Ludhidna their Mirdsis address them as ‘Chaurdsi got di diwa,’ 4. ¢., 
‘Light of the 84 clans’; but other accounts assign them 101, 170 or 
even 388 sections. 


Of theee numerous clans none have any definite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vague local standing above their neighbours, 
Such are the Khobar, Raw4l, W4pe and Dhalékt in Karndl—because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Chhokar, Kalsfn, 
Datyar, Dhosi and Rathi sections do not. Of regular classes there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the Midnas who form in Gujrét a semi-sacred 
class. They are descendants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their descendants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of less exalted rank.{ Indeed the leading Khaténa family of 
Dinga used to consider it derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms iu more exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In Gujrdt the Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, beiug possess-d of 84 darrs or lodges.§ 
Originally the number was only 54—distributed over the 7 tappas into 
which the tract was divided in Akbar’s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to the Gujars of Kéla in Jhelum. 
To become a darr-wdla or member requires money, influence and popu- 
larity. A candidate must first, at his son’s wedding, obtain the consent 
of the existing darr-walds, which is not easily done, as there must be no 
‘black-balls,”’ and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected he must pay so much per darr to the mirdsis. 
At present the rate is Rs, 11 per darr so he has to pay 84x 11=Rs, 924, 
or nearly 60 guineas as entrance fee. His descendants remain darr- 
wilas, but his agnates do not acquire the privilege. At ason’s wed- 
ding in the family a darr-wald has to pay a fee of not less than 4 annas 
to exch darr for its mirasi. The darr-wdalds do vot as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to those who do not possess equal social stand- 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to the Rdjput chhat and makan, and perhaps 
more to the lodges of the Bard Sadat. 


The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live, 
bat one or two special customs are to be noted. 


In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by the barber and Brahman 
jointly, but he is not married till the age of 10 or 12. Prior to the 
wedding one or the other on the bride’s part go to the boy’s honse with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the lik 





*P.N,Q. II, § 280. ; 

} The Dbal4ks of Keorak in tahsil Kaithal regard themselves as exalted in rank above 
the other Ginjars in Karnél and used to give daughters to the Khoter and Chhokar 
Gojars east of the Jumna. Naturally this led to female infanticide iu Keorak. 

t In Ludhidna a few families also bear the title of Mfan, 

§ Lit, a door or threshold, 
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or dues are paid to both these functionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan, whereas Jits pay the whole at betrothal. 


A day or two before the wedding madha worship is held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its top. A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on to 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread (kaldwa) being 
fastened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm 
and the usage does not imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul. 
ture. 


In Hoshiirpnr the Gujars have a curious custom at weddings, 
Money, called mudda jt rwpatya or ‘mudda at one rupee per soul, is 
given by well-to-do Gujars on such an occayion to every Mirasi present 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Mirdsan gets two rupees, one 
foreach life. Whena Gujar ata son’s wedding gives this money to the 
Mirdsis of certain specified Gujar gots it is called bhdji, and on the 
wedding of any boy of those specified gots the Mirdsi of the Gujar who 
gave the original bhaji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
mudda jt rupaiya is held in high esteem sociully and the Mirdsis style 
him gharbhan ka data or ‘one who is generous even to the child in the 
womb.’ 


The Gujars of Nakodar tahsil in Jullundur have the following custom 
(called pindwalna) at marriages, a survival of marriage by capture. 
The young men of the bridegroom’s party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it; those of the bride’s party endeavour to prevent 
this. If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the 
girls of the bride or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from hghting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a 
present of some article of dress. This custom is called jhalka-bhathi.* 


In Gurddspur the Muhammadan Gujars date their conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzeb. They still observe Hindu rites, 
and on the birth of a son the women make an idol of cow-dung 
(govardhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Qazi and Mirdsi who are fee’d, the child’s sister 
and paternal aunt get clothes and a she-!uffalo or money, and the Gaur 
Brahman still visits some families as a parohit to bless the child’s father 
by placing dab prass on his head. Ata wedding too he observes this 
rite, but the chawka is made by a Mirési. Herein the boy is seated on a 
basket before he dons his wedding garments and sets out for the bride’s 
house. No Gujar is allowed to marry in his own got, but the Bhatia 
have given up this restriction, and generally Hindu customs are dying 
out amorg the Muhammadan sections. 


In Gujrét the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 
similar to those of the Muhammadan Jéts, but after a birth on the 
dhawan day, when the mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman comes and makes a square (chauka), on which 
a diwé made of ata (four) is lighted. Big rotis too are cooked, each @ 
topa in weight, and given tothe menials. ‘lhe Brahman also gets a 





* But this custom is not confined to the Gujars, It exists among the Meuns also, 
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topa of été. In respectable families halwd is cooked as well, but it is 
eaten only by persons of the same “bone,” 1, ¢., of the same got. 
Married daughters cannot eat this halwa because they have left the 
got, or section. If a son’s wife is away at ler parents’ house her share 
is sent her, but none of her parents’ family can eat it. 


Milni is not observed at a marriage by the Gujrdt Gujars, but they 
obrerve the dawa, or ‘imitation’ instead. Before the wedding pro- 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the Mirdsi of the bride’s family 
goes to see what the numbers of the procession will be and so on. He 
gets a present and returns, after which the wedding procession starta 
for the bride’s house. The Gujars also have a darr or custom of pay- 
ment to the Mirdsis of particular families, but it is done only by those 
families, not by all Gujars, whereas the Jdts have their rathachdri 
which may be done by any one who chooses. The darr has already 
been described. Some three or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into the chakz (mill). The gala marks the commencement of the 
wedding und is celebrated, atter the women of the lirddrt have 
assembled, by grinding five paropis of grain and putting ‘he até into 
a pitcher round which maul: thread has been tied. Amongst Hindus 
this mawli is first tied not only to the pitcher but to the chaki, pestle 
and mortar, chhaj, etc., as well, and then the dtd and other articles 
required for the wedding are got together. 


Asa caste the Hindu Gujars appear to have no spacial cults, though 
in Gurgaon they fervently celebrate the Gordhau festival, but it isa 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, féte. In Hissér Bhairon or Khetrpé4l, as a 
village deity, is their chief object of worship. The tradition is that 
he was born of a virgin. His chief shrine is at Ahror (near Kewéri in 
Gurgaon) where many of the Hissér Gujars attend a great festival 
held in his honour in February. 


The Muhammadan Gujars of Hazdra have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dris, the Prophet, and of Hazrat Ghaus of the Chihltan 
mountain near Quetta.* Their ancestor Nand Mihr, they relate, used 
to serve the Prophet and once gave him a draught of water while at 
prayer. The Prophet promised to fulfil his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so the Prophet gave him 
a charm (tawiz) for her to eat, but she did not eat it. This occurred 
thirty-nine times, and when the Prophet gave Nand the fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all at once. In due course she bore him 
forty children, but finding that he could not support them all Nand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, so he, on tho 
Frophet’s advice, surrendered to them his remaining son also, 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
the Punjab and Kashmir but not in Hazéra itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation the Gujars are essentially a pastoral race, so much so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrét) something like a regular sta pd is observed 
on the death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it almost as if for a 


Be ee tt 
* See Dames’ Popular Poetry of the Baloches, p. 169, and Masson's Travels, London, 
1844, II, p, 85, 
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human being. A similar custom is noted in Attock, in which District 
the women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the death 
of a milch buffalo. 


In Hoshiérpur Gujar women are in great requost as wet-nurses and 
dwellers in towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up stroug. Some Gujars 
will not allow their women to go into the towos with milk, and rogard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 


In dress the Gujars are not distinguished by any marked peculiari- 
ties. In Gurgaon it is said that the Gujri dresses like a Kanjri, whioh 
reminds one of the proverb : 


Zamin ba yak sal banjar shawad, 

Gujar be yak nukta Kanjar shawad, 

“Tn one year land becomes waste, 

By oue dot ‘ Gujar’ becomes ‘ Kanjar’ "* 
and prohably is just as near the truth. In Karnél the women weave 
chausi, both fine (dhvtar) and coarse (girhd), of cotton, and it is usually 


dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nabha thoy are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 


The Gujars in Bah4walpur have a hereditary representative (pagband) 
who presides at weddings and funerals, but he exercises no powers and 
receives no fees. 


The dialect of the Gujars is Gijari or Gojari. It has strong 
affinities with the language of Jaipur and is akin to Réjasthéni. Gijan 
is spoken by the Himalayan Gujars, including those of the Siwélik in 
Hoshiarpur, but elsewhere the Gujars generally speak the dialects of 
the people amongst whom they dwell,t 

GdsaRratt, or Bids, are described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson as “ Brahmans who 
came {rom Gujaraét in Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of 
all Brahmans; they are always fed first; and they bless a Gaur when 
they meet him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. 
They are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat 
on the 18th day if this has not been done. But they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the R&hu offerings made at 
an eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty 
clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. 
They also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick person, who 
puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Géjardati, or 
who weighs himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. 
A bulfalo which has been possessed by a devil to that degree that he 
has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village), or 4 
foal dropped in the month of Swan, or a baffalo calf in M4gh, are 
given to the Gajar4ti as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. 
At every harvest the Gajardti takes a small allowance (seort) of grain 
from the threshing floor, just as does the Gaur.” The divisions of the 
Gdjardti are described on pp. 140-1 supra, 





* Hoshiarpur S. R., 1885, p, 54, 
T Census Report, India, 1903, p, 335. 
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Govsrit, a Muhammadan Jat tribe found in Gujrét, and descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujrat in 
the time of Aurangzeb. 


Goundppisi(a),a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one Guldb Dds, 
an Uddsi of Chatth4 or Chettidnwdl4 near Kasir. Its doctrines 
may be described as Epicurean in tendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets cf the sect. One stury is that 
they disbelieve in the existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Guléb Das, though originally an Udasf, is 
said to have fallen under the influence of one Hird Dés, a eddhof Kasar, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a fagir’s nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Udasi named Pritam Dés who 
recelved some slight at a Kumbh bathing festival on the Ganges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was Guldb Das, a Sikh 
Jét, who had been a ghorchara or trooper in Mahdrdja Sher Singh’s 
army and joined the new sect on the collapse cf the Sikh monarchy, 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Bilas, and it is his tomb at 
Chattidnwala which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagan 
added :— 


“The Guldbddsia have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is raid that 
Gulib Dds declared himself to be Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of the same substance as the deity, and will be absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wine 
and women, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of lifv. They are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary; some always 
wear white clothes; others preserve the Udisi dress ; others are clothed 
like the Nirmalas ; and others are distinguished by being always shaved, 
They are of cuurse greatly distrusted and, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
The Gulibddsis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundar.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry.” 


Gul&éb Dads abolished the kes or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
allowed kis followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 








* They are algo found in Amritsar and Ferozepore and have dehras in Ambéla and 
Karnél, . 
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of the Granth as accorded with his own views. The Guldbddsfs do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathoring of their own 
which lasts six days, during the Holi. ‘The author of the Panjabi 
Lctionary says that Gulé4b Dds inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 


Guiauira, fem. -i, a vagabond. 
Guim, see Ghulém. 


GuLerag, see Golera. 


Gu.uagt, GuLuasis, a section of tho Arorés, a man of that section, (Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 410}. 


Gumuir, see Kumhbiar. 
Goumrini, a clan of Pathins found in the Nowshera tahsil of Pesh4war. 


Gunpi-Nawazan, the ‘ white’ party in the Marwat plain of Bannu ; ses under 
Spin. The ‘black’ or ‘lor party is known as the Gundi-Abezar. 
GonsiaL, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 


Gurdui, ‘a tribe of Jdts who wero originally Rajputs. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Nawab Ghazi Khan to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and he gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night’: (Panjabi Dicty., p. 415), 

Guraya, see Gordya. 


Gorpoz, an unimportant Pathdin tribe, which accompanied the Wazr in 
their movements, and once occupied the hills between their Mabsid 
and Darvesh Khel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Ghabbar peak with the Bitanni. ‘I'hey have now returned to their 
original seat west of the Khost range and north of the Dawari, who 
hold the traus-border banks of the 'Tochi river. 


GugcHANI, an organized Batocuw tuman, own the Méri and Drégal 
hills, and their boundary extends further into the mountains than that 
of any other of the tribes subject to us; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the Sulaimans. They are divided into eleven 
claus, of which the chief are the Durkdni, Shekdni Lashdri (a sub- 
tuman), Pit&i, Jisatkani, and Sabzini, The last four are true Baloch 
and the last three Rinds ;* the remainder of the tribe being said to have 
descended from Gorish, a grandson of Raja Bhimsen of Gaidardbad, 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among them. He is 
said to have accompanied Humaytn to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Pathan holders from 
the present Gurchdni holdings. It is not impossible that a consider- 
able number of the Lashdri clan, who are not too proud of their affilia- 
tion to the Gurchdni, may have returned themselves as Lashdri simply, 
and so have been included in the Lashéri tribe. The whole of the 
Dorkdni and about half of the Lashdri live beyond our border, and are 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 
* Dames’ account is different. He says that the principal part of the tribe is Dodai, the 

Syahphadh Durkani being Rinds, and the Pit4fi, Jogani and Chang are probably partly 


Rinds: while the Lasharis (except the Gahols and Bhands) and the Jistkénis are 
Lash4ris ; and the Subridnis and Holawénis are Bulethis, 
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latter is the most turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Pit4fi 
used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down. ‘hey are 
only found in Dera Ghazi, and have their head-quarters at Lalgarh, 
near Harrand, in that District. There is also a Gurchdni clan among 
the Lunds of Sori. 


Gourpai, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Gorxg, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Guexui.—The ruling and military race of Nepil, only found in the Punjab 
as members of cur Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmur Gazetteer, pp. 16—18, the Simla 
Gazetteer, and the Kangra Settlement Report, by Sir James Lyali, § 82, 
bat it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of the Punjab 
Himalayas. The Gurkhas are of mixed Aryan avd Mongolian blood. 
An ‘interesting account of them will be found in Hodgson’s Essays, 
and: their organisation which in some respects closely reproduces 

henomena found in the Hindu castes of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansiltart’s work, 


Gormana.—An insignificant class of criminals found in the Réwalpindi 
district, where some of them are regisicred as criminals, 


GurMini, a Batocg tribe scattered through Deras Ghdzi and Isméfl Khéo 
and Muzaffargarh, 


Gora or CHamazwa.—Tho Brahmans who minister to the Chamérs, Aheris, 
and other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
olasses; and though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa sddhe. 


Goron, a Hindu Jadt clan (agricultural) found in Moatgomery. 


Gorzm4rz or Rurit.—One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. It is a0 called from 
the fact that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their breasts with studded maces (gurz!. They also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh, The 
author of the Qdndun-i-Islim (a book relating to Southern India) 
gives some details of their powers: “ they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again; or cut out their tongues, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Nay, they even 
sever the head froin the body and glue them together again with 
saliva,” and so on, ad nauseam. 


Gurxi, a small sept, some 60 souls in rumber, cf the Bhall section of the 
Jéts found in Hadidra, a village in Luhore. They are descendants of 
one Gurbakhsh Singh, a Sikh J4t who earned the nickname of Gutké 
(“a collection of all that is bad”) by his thieving propensities net long 
before the British conquest of the Punjab. He owned little Jand, aud 
poverty compelled his descendants to continue his career of crime. 
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Grint, one possessing divine knowledge, a sage, from gydn, divine know: 
ledge or religious meditation ; among the Sikhs a traditional interpreter 
of the Granth. 


GyazainaPa, see Chéhzang. 


GwALi, an occupational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
Punjab a Hindu milkman, butter-maker and cowherd is called a gwald 
and is generally by caste an Ahir*; but if a Muhammadan, he would 
ba called a ghost and is often a Gujar by tribe. The Abfr gwalde of 
the Punjab used to buy milk largely of the ghosis for butter-making, 
of which they had the monopoly. Till the Mutiny the ghosis were 
simply milk-sellers, but after it they took to butter-making also, 
Hindos will buy milk of a Hindu gwald, or a Muhammadan ghosi, but 
not of the latter if water has been mixed with the milk, as the water 
would defile them. When gwdlés purchase milk of Muhammadan 
ghosis to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked. 


Gwir,t GwArta, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Banjéras who having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence, Bat 
other accounts make them an offshoot of the Sdnsis or Nats. They 
also make sirki or screens of reed and set millstones. Jn Hissér 
popular legend makes them descendants of a Bhil woman by a Réjpnt, 
and in this District they are settled in Hansi and Bhiwdni tahsfls, 
engaged in ordinary labour as well as mat-making, and described 


as intermarrying with Banjéras. They are confined to the south-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For the Gwélbans of the Ahirs see under Ahir, 
t Possibly Gawar, q.v, 
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Hasiist, a syaonym of Koka. 

Hap, a goneral labourer who makes bricks, carries earth, vegetables, etc., 
for hire, in Kéngra. He resembles in some respects the Kumhér in 
the plains, 

Hapwit, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of Kashmir and 
rivals of the JuNBALS, 


Haoxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hasinf, see Hazdra. 

Hayao, the name by which a branch of the Ghumman Jats is known. 
It is of Rdjput status, and is descended from Harpél and Ranpdal, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The third son, Suanpdél, espoused 
twenty-two wives of various castes, and so the Hajaulis, who remained 
R4jputs, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank to 
Jét status.* 

Hassim, a barber ; see NAi. 


Hasdin (Rajputs), a branch of the Raéjpots, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Ghomman, Hajééh, Khira, Tatli and Wains Jat tribes claim to 
be descended.t 


Hayri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in (Multén, probably Hijrd or Hinjrd). 
Haxiu, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Hag1i, a section of the Gujars. 


The Hakldés of Gujrét boast origin even more exalted thah the 
Gujars of Réjput blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great and give the following pedigree :— 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Gang, grandson, held Kbor4sdn, 
Réja Jagdeo of Mathra, which his descendants ruled for 14 generations, 
Raja Nd Pal.t 


( | | > 
Godan, Mésé. Dhor, Dhol. 


a 








Rajé Bhadibaas 
R4j4 Sangdna, raler of Mathra und Narwarkot. 
Réjé Hik, 
R4jé Baru, founder of Barnéli in 1009. 
Grandson, dethroned by Muhammad of Ghor. 


* Amin Chand’s Hist. uf the Sidlkot Dist., pp. 45-6. This account of the Chaman 
(Ghumman) tribe adds that the genuine Bajoali (sic) Rajputs are still to be found in 
Réwalpiudi and Jhelum. 

t Aist, of Sidlkot, pp. 21, 22. 24, 25 and 29. [? A misprint for Bajw4.] 

t In Ludhidna the tradition is that Raji Garb of Mathra had two sons, Dara (whoee 
descendants became R4jputs) and Nand Mabr, who settled in Guzerat and thus became 
the progenitor of the Gujars, by a woman of Guzerat, who bore him 19 sons, 
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As Rajputs the Haklds claim to be Panwérs, and dorive their name 
from Rdéj& Hik or Hikdar who overran ‘all India’ and was king of 
KA4jputdna. Raji Baru, however, held the Jatch Dosb and Mathra, but 
Muhammad of Ghor deposed his son and grandson for aiding Khusrau 
Malik, last of the Ghaznivides.* Under the Sikhs the Haklds again 
rose to some power. ‘Their chief, Chandu Alimad Khan recovered 
Zaman Shéh Abdiali’s guns from the Jhelum for Ranjit Singh and 
received a grant of Barndli and Bhigo, with Rs. 25,000 a year. His 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at Chilianwald, 


Hit, a tribe of Jéts which once held the tract now occupied by the Lillas 
in the Jhelum Thal, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilla village mark the site of their ancient settlement. 


Hatrit-xuor, a term applied to a converted sweeper, Chubrd, or any other 
ontcaste who has embraced Islim and only eats what is permissible 
under its law. Properly, according to the Panjabi Dicty., p. 424, halal- 
khor, ‘one who eats carrion.’ 


HatAwat, see Ahldwat. 


Hiut, the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. He also 
makes shoes and weaves baskets of hill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
’ platters. Occasionally the Héli removes nightsoil, The Hélis are 
the most numerous and importent of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are chiefly employed in field labour, either as farm- 
servants to the higher castes or as tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff. The following is a list of the Hali gots found in 
Kéngrai— 


Badhora. Khawal. 
Badi.t Khripar, 
Basitra. Kharere. 
Chilkhwan, Kodhe, 

Dhulkan, Marenu. 
Ghahi. Mhah4n. 
Ghelain. Pachran. 
Jurgho, Rémsén, 
Kahan. Rib4na. 

Kardocha. Torain, 


The Halis are, or claim to be, endogamous, and would not at any rate 
give a daughter to a Badi (who ‘was not a Hé4li), a Dhaugri, a Ribéra 
ora Sippi. Marriage is both infant and adult. A man may espouse 
his wife’s sister. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, even 
in the case of a ghar-juantri (the gnar-jawit or resident son-in-law of 
the plains). Halis follow the Gaddi wedding customs, The plaiting of 
the bride’s hair before the bed rite isdene by the bride’s mother and 
is called khréru sir. That done after it is done by her mother-in-law 
and is called suhdgan sir. Polygamy is allowed and so is divorce. 
A divorcée can remarry, but a widow may not espouse her husband’s 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated by the women’s putting 
a dori on the bride, and her husband’s placing a bdla in her nose. 





* Yet the Haklis are said to have accompanied Muhammad of Ghor when he conquered 
Herét. (Is the Herdt tract in the modern District of Gujrét meant?) For a ballad 
composed by a mirdai of the Haklds see Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 208. 

¢ Apparently a separate caste. ; 
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Hautan, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Hatwit, a confectioner, fr. halwd, a sweetmeat made of flour, ghi and sugar. 
Hamanoxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Hamar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn taheil. 
Haminri, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn. 
Hamara, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Hampint, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritaar. 
Hamof, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Hamox4, an agrioultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Hams<va, a neighbour, aclient: as applied toaclan on the Frontier the 
term isoplies clientship, subordination to a true Pathén clav, and 
usually, Hindki origin. 

Hamsuigag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén and in Bahdwalpur. 


Hansatt, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muham- 
madans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ followers of Ibn Hanbal 
(A. D. 780-885), chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Baghdéd 
and not found in the Punjab—at Jeast none have been enterod in our 
Census returns.” ‘The modern Ahl-i-Hadis follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Hans, a Jat tribe, which has one branch settled in the Gurchéni and 
another in the ‘Tibbi Lund country of tahsil Jdmpur in Dera Ghazi 
Khén, where for purposes of tribal organization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes. The tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs* and dress. 


Haypa, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Hinpi, a Kuarsi got or section. 


Hawnpat, 8 J&t clan (agricultural) found in Kapurthala, Amritsar and in 
Sidlkot, where it claims solar Réjput origin, and descent from Rém 
Chandra. Handal, its eponym, lived in Ajudhia; and Sér, fifth in 
descent from him, being outcasted migrated to the Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married Jdt wives and took to 
agriculture. 


Hanpit, a tribe of Jats. 


HanpAui, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. ‘The Handdli were the followers 
of Bidhi Chand, son of Handalt a J&t of the Ménjha, who had been 
converted by Amar Das, the third Guré. Bidhf Chand was apparently 
a priest at Jandidla Gurd, in Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of hisown. He compiled a granth and a janm- 
sdkhi, in which he endeavoured to exalt Handdl to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Gurad Ndnak to a second place,t representing him 





* Punjab Customary Law, XVI, p. ii. 
+ Hindi] was the Guri's cook, but was appointed a masandi, Maclagan, § 97. 
tT He assigns Nanak's birth to the month of Katik, 
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asa mero follower of Kabir. Bidhi Chand died in 1654 A.D, ang 
was succeeded by Devi Das, his son by his Muhammadan wife. Under 
Muhammadan persecution the Handdlis denied they were Sikhs of 
Nénak,* and subsequeutly Ranjit Singh deprived them of their lands 
The Handélis are now called Niranjanis, or worshippers of God under 
the name of Niranjan, “The Bright.” ‘They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans. ‘They have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no king 
karm or phul. 


Haypye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) foundin Amritsar. 


Haniria, one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans, 
Mr. Maclagan described them as “ followers of the Imém Abu Hinifa 
(A. D. 699-769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of tho Surnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Iméim Azam or Great Imdm, and our figures for 
H4nifis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Imém Azam.” 


Haysan, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Hang, fem, -an, a boatman, a caste in Kashmir. 


Hansea, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Hinjrd). . 
Hansrit, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjr4). 


Hann, a clan of the Kodai Karldnri Pathdns, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Sayyid origin. With the Mangal they left their Karlénri home in 
Birmil, crossed the Sulaimdns into the modern Bannu and settled in the 
valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
Bannichi Patb4osacentury later. Raverty, however, makes “ Honai” 
and Wardag sons of Kodui’s sister and adopted by him, but he relates 
the story that a Sayyid, a pious Darvesh, Sayyid Muhammad, settled 
among the Karlérnai and other Pathdns and took to wife a daughter 
from the Karlérnai and two otber tribes. The Sayyid origin of the 
Hanni thus appears undoubted. 


Hanoreay, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Malhi Jats. 


Hins, a small Jét clan found in Jind, Ludhidna, Multén and Montgomery.t 
In the latter District it has a Sidh, Béba Sulaimén, at Héns, to whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
hans, a swan or goose. 


HAnsatag, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 
HAnsarag, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
HAnei, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


hmiad Shab 


* Maclagan (§ 97) says the guris of the Niranjani actually took service with Ahma 
t Singh ne 


Abdali and thereby drew down on themselves terrible vengeancé from Chara 
early as 1762, when he attacked Jandiala, 

+ In these two latter districts it is classed both as Jat and Rajput (agricultural), but as 
J&t, alone, in Multén, and in Ludhidna. 
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Haofat,a sect donbtfully identified with the Ant-1-Hapfs; bat the term 
simply means “ genuine” or ‘‘ literal” and may refer to some other sect. 


Hasdixg, a sept of the Bhattis, found in Sid)kot. 

Hagar, # Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
HagpAst4, a small religious sect or order of fagirs. 
Haraan, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 
Hagi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Hanzi, a tribe of Jéts found in Jind. They have a jathera at Shadi Hari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Dewéli in his 
name, 


Harcaanp, a sept of Réjputs found in Hoshidrpun. It ranks below the 
Dadwal. 


HarnipAt—Harpim (the latter is the older form), one of the three cons of 


Dom or Dan, son or grandson of Jar and founder of the Haripél divi- 
sion of the SHeRANNI Pathdns. 


Hit, a dét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur (doubtless Harral). 


Hinzni, fom. Harnrint, a highly criminal tribe, with a non-criminal minority, 
found in the Ludhiéna, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur districts. 

The H4rnis of Ludhidna have a curious tradition of descent from one 
Najaf Khén, a Pathén, who was a friend of Shéh Abdul Karfum of Gilan. 
With his 8 sons Najaf Khén accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmid of Ghazni, receiving for his service lands at Mansiri near 
Delhi. ‘The sons married Hindu Réjput wives and thus became Réjpute. 
Najaf Khaén’s descendants settled in various parts of India, those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhoduket and Multén, whence in 
1671 A, D. they migrated into Kapirthal4. At Hdrni4n Khera, their 
settlement in Bikaner, the Bhattis among the Haérnis quarrelled with 
the Tair and Mandéhar septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women who had married into other septs 
and whose children fled with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bikéner. 


However this may be, the Harnfs became mercenaries of R4i Kalle 
Khén of Réikot and he gave them several villages in jdgir. In return 
they ravaged his enemies’ lands, but when the Réi’s family declined the 
Hérnis’ villages were handed over to the Kapurthalé chief by Ranjit 
Singh, and they themselves were soon banished from the State on 
charges of killiag kine. This was in !818 and in 1847 they made an 
unsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in their 
land. They were then allotted some wasteland near Jagréon io the 
Ludhidna district, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Harnis settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the form of burglary called 
tdpd which consists ia jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the ornamentsoff its sleeping inmates. The Harnisof Kirfin Ludbidna, 
and two or three villages in Jullundur and Hoshidérpur are known as 
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Gaunimér* Ha4rnis, Their women used to enter the houses of well-to- 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
them in collusion with their male relatives, who obtained access to the 
house in the guise of fagirs. 


In their own argot the Harnis call themselves B&hli. Various expla. 
nations of the name Hérni aro suggested : from heri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr a road. Others say that Rai Kalla go nick-named 
them from harni, a ‘doe,’ because they were his huntsmen. Probably 
the word means thief. 


The Haérni gots are numerous, considering the smallness of their 
numbers. The Hérni genealogies are reported to be kept by the family 
of Pir Shah Abdul Karim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881-82 from the late Pir Zahdr-ui-Din of Delhi, his 
descendant. 


Bhatti Sejpal, Tar. 
Nari or Chkajle or Bhatti Lakhanpél. »  Shbaikh-parhéf. 
Bhattf Bharipél or Rahmir, » _Dhodtke or Dhuddfke, 
»  Rabmasurke, Madéhar. 
»  Réabdir, ws Gujjar, 
Dhadda, Pawanr. 
Bhanas. . ‘3 Awan. 
Chauhan, ? Ghinid or Ghimié, 
Walhé or Babli.t Ladhér, 
Bhatt{ Phaiski. Padhar. 
Sangri. Shédiwal. 
Nache. Lathik, 
Mérf, Baki, 
Jitang. 


The curious point about these gots is that the forebear of each is 
specified in the table of descent from Najaf Khén. All these gots are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these mast be added the 
Gul and Pachenke gots found in ‘l'appar and Kirf respectively. The 
superiority of the Bhatt{ got is recognised by placing several cloths 
over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave: 
other H4rnis have to be content with a single cloth. 


By religion the Hé4rnis aro strict Muhammadans of the Qédiria and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Shéhi Shéh in 
Gagra, of Hassu Shéh in Tappar, of Zéhir Wali in Bodalwal4, besides 
those of Shth Abdul Karim in Delhi, the Chisht{ shrine at Ajmer and 
that of Taimér Sh4h in Surat. The Harnis do not, bowever, refrain 
from liquor. 


The male Harni averagos 5 feet 7 inches in height, is well but not 
heavily built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe 13 
frank and out-spoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribes. 


* Probably from gauni, the Harni word for road, and so meaning highwayman: oF 
possibly from guint, ‘theft.’ ; 
The Hérnis of Kiri are now well-behaved, having given up thieving and taken to cultiva- 
tion. ‘The Gaunfmars are also said by their fellow HArnis to be so called because they slew 
‘one of their women, named Gauni, on account of her frailty. For this reasoD, and also 
because the Kirt Harnis ccmmittcd offences through their women, the other Harnis roe 
few dealings with Gaunimérs and rarely intermarry with them-- a story which is wholly 
incredible. 
t Cf. the Hérnis’ own name for themselves, BAblf. 
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From boyhood habits of endurance and activity are inculcated and a 
Hérni man will walk 30 or 40 miles in a single night in carrying out a 
burglary. 

Hakrrit, a branch of the Awéns. 


Hazrat, a Rdjput tribe, which claims to be descended from the same 
aucestor, Rii BhGpa, as the Kharral, but by another son; and to be 
Punwér R4jputs who came from Jaisalmer to Uch, aud thence to 
Kamélia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman said that in Jhang, 
where only they are found on the left bank of the Upper Chendb, 
tradition makes them a branch of the Abirs, and that they are almost 
the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally Bhatt Jats settled at Matela, a 
village in Shdhpur, whence they migrated under their Pir, Shah 
Daulat. As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans and will 
not eat anything left by one who does not perform the daily nimdz. 
Marriage within tho tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
Gondal, Sindhan J4ts, Lalis, Laks, Kharrals, etc. In Montgomery the 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a Jat (agricultural) tribe, ‘They are all 
Muhammadans in this District. 


Hisat, an agricultural clan found in Shébpur. 
Hasim, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Hasan, see SavyID, 


Hasan Kast, a well known sept of the Adam Khel Afrfdis, which with the 
Jawakki occupies the range between Kohdt and Peshdwar, from Akor, 
west of the Kohdt Pass to the Khatak boundary. ‘The Hasan Khel 
hold the southern border of the Peshawar Cistrict. 


Hasnina, a clan of the Sidls, 


Hassant, a Baloch tribe of uncertain origin which once held a large part of 
the country now held by the Marris, by whom they were all but de- 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among the Khetrdéns near the 
Han Pass. Possibly Pathdu by origin but more probably Khetrdn, the 
remaining Hassanvis speak Balochi. 


Hassanzal, one of the three main sections of the Jadins (Gadfns) in Hazéra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts, The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jadins was vested in a family of this 
section. 


Harino, an Ar4fn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Harwin, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Hatixast.—The most numerous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahmadzai 
branch of the Wazir Pathdns settled in Bannu. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Idal, the Kaimalkhel outnumbering the 
Idalkhel ‘by four to one. The Kaimalkhel has three chief sections, 
Ali- or Khaidar Khel {with a Patolkhel sub-section mostly found in the 
hills), Masa and Purha Khels—all settled in the Marwat plain. The 
Idalkhel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, Is4 and Kaimal (II)—also 
settled inthe plain. ‘I'he Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practioally a 
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branch of the Hatikhel, with three main sections, Tohla, Bahla and 
Shuni, all settled in the Bannu Thal. 


Hatisk, a tribe of Jdéts found in Gujrat and so culled because they used to 


practise female infanticide. ‘hey migrated from Shdbpur to Gujrat in 
Akbar’s time. 


Harrie, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Hartiani, a sept of the Bhattis, in Sialkot, descended from Bhoni, 7th in 
descent from Bhatti. One of Bhoni’s descendants, Kai Dénu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who 
was rescued by a Brahman and kept by him for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if he ever 
found her, he put ber to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hattidri, lit. ‘one guilty of killing a cow’ or a Brahman, 


Haute, a sey t of Brahmans who migrated with the Mairs from Jammi and 
still receive small fees at weddings, ete., from the Chaudhridl of Chak- 
wail. The weighman’s business of that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name is 
ascribed to their former dread (haul) of forcible conversion to Isl4m. 


Haziaa, a race usually but erroneously styled Pathdn. They are almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive their name from hazdra, the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki ming or “legion.” Settled in their 
present abodes by Changiz Khan they hoid the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, from Kaébuol and Ghazui to Herat and from Kaudahdr to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are “ag pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions.” In the interior of their 
country they were almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amir Abdur Rahman of Afghénistén, They do vot give their name 
to the Hazdra District of the North-West Frontier Province, nor 
apparently to the Chach-Hazdra in the Attock tahsil.* The Hazéras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All are Shias by sect; and in con- 
sequence regarded as heretics by the Sunni Afgbdns. They aro fully 
described in Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan. 


Hemrist, an obscure Hindu sect found in Multén. 


Henst, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kullu and the Simla Hill States. Their women perform as dancing 
girls. They appear to be also called Bepa (or the Bedas are a group 
of the Hesis). In Spiti the Hesi appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Chahzang) and Reta (iucorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, which is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lobér, 1s 
excluded from social intercourse with the other classes. Tke Hesiis 
called ‘ the 18th caste,’t or the odd caste which is not required, for no 

oat See ieee 
® Bee Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. X, p. 115. : 
¢ The 18th would apparently be the lowest caste or class. The expression reminds us of 


the ‘eighteen elements of the State’ reicrred to in the Chamba inscriptions; see the 
Archaological Survey Rep. for 1902-03, pp. 251 and 263, 
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one will eat from his hands. Yet he too has his inferiors and professes 
not to eat from the hands of a Lohér, or from those of a Nath, the 
Kullu title for a Jogi. Ordinarily a beggar the Hesi sometimes 
engages in pelty trade, and to call a transaction a Hesi’s bargain is to 
imply that it iy mean and paltry. In Lahul and Spiti the Hesi is the 
only class that owns no land, and a proverb says: ‘The Beda no land 
and the dog no load.’ The men play the pipes and kettle-drum and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. 


Her, Auer, or Porawit,* the third of the group of Jat tribes which includes 
the Bhullar and Mén also, ‘Their home appears to lie north of the Suilej 
aud they are found in considerable numbers undor the hills from Ambéla 
in the east to Gujrdt iu the west, and throughout the whole upper 
valley of that river. Thera is a very old village called Her in the 
Nakedar tahsil of Jullundur which is still held by Her Jéts, who say 
that they have lived there for a thousand years; in other words for an 
indefinite period. 


Heni, see Aggni. 
Hes!, see Hens. 
Hesie, see Chahzang. 


Hira, (1) an important Jdét clan, 7.g. Hinuegi: (2) a eunuch, also called 
khunsd, khojd, khusré, mukhannas, or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zankhd. Formerly employed by chiefs and 
people of rank to act as custodians of their female apartments and 
known as khwaja-sard, nawdb or nazir, they are still found in Réjputdéoa 
in this capacity. In the Punjab the hijra is usually a deradar, ¢.e., 
attached to a dera. He wears bangles on his wrists, and other 
feminine ornaments. If dressed in white, he wears no turban, buta 
shawl, and his hands are stained with henna. Hijras affect the names 
of men, but talk among themselves like women. They visit people’s 
houses when a son has been born to dance and play upon the flute, 
receiving in retura certain dues in cash and cloth. In some villages 
they are found collected in chauwkis,t and, like singing-girls, are 
bidden to weddings. hoy actas bulfoons, and aro skilful dancers, 
In a dera a chela succeels his gurié, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the dera. The Aijris are all Muham- 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul Qadir Muhf-ud-Din 
Jilani. At the Muharram they make fdzius, Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 


The eunuchs of the Punjab have divided the Province into regular beats from which birt 
or dues are collected. Panipat contains a typical Hijr4 fraternity. In that town they live 
in a pukka house in the street of the Muhammadan Biolis and, though retaining men's 
names, dress like women and call one another by such names as misi, ‘mother's sister," 
phuphi, ‘aunt,’ anilsoon. Tho parmanoent residents of this abode only number 7 or 8, but 





* As regards this name the following tale is told :— 

A Mir4si happened to meet some children of the Mén, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing © 
cattle. Those of the two former tribes were in charge of boys, those of the latter in 
charge of girls, and so he asked them which of their tribes was the chief. The boys 
answered ironically that the Poraw4l, who had sent their cattle out in charge of girls, were 
chief. Owing to their custom of so doing the Her Jats were only regarded as half s tribe, 
and the other two tribes refused to marry with them. The Dhariw4l are also called Phor. 


T The chawki appears to be much the same as a dera, 
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an urs or anniversary is held at which a fairly large number collect. They also observe the 
Holi and Daschra. But the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gadi nashins 
or succession to the office of headman, when some 200 assemble. 


It is commonly asserted that no one has ever seen the funeral of a eunuch: and the super. 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived 
well-built, and, beiug so few, deaths among them cannot be frequent. Eunuche dread a 
dead body, and when one of them dies none of thom dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry antl weep like women, and it devolves by custom on their Bédhi 
neighbonrs to wash the dead body and carry it to the graveyard As the eunuchs are 
looked upon as impure. the Bidhis never aimit that they serve as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened, 


Eunuchs are admitted into the fraternity from all castes; e.9., Sayyid, Shaikh Gujar, 
Juldha, etc. One of them, Sahib Jan, a pious man, who died at the age of 1v0 in Mecca, 
was a Brahman. All are, or become, Muhammadans. They have a rite of initiation, which 
they term chddar wrhna (donning the sheet), but the proceedings are kept secret * None of 
the eunuchs now in Panipat are natives of the town. Two or three men of Pdnipat who 
became eunuchs had to go to Patiala for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is bora a Aijra, and the common belief that children are so 
born seems to be wrong; none can say that he has ever seen such a child.{ It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are permanently unsexed, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may be, they are never ‘intoxicated.’ They say:—‘' We are broken veasels 
and fit for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings—how could they admit us 
into the zandnu if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never has 
a eunuch looked upon a woman with a bad eye: we are like bullocks."" How this is brought 
about may be guessed, but the eunuchs say they get recruits from the zandna or zankha 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir buchri hi hhichri has 
to be eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render a man impotent for life, 
What the ingredients of this meal are no one knows. and the eunuchs themselves are reluce 


tant even to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-days ? 


Another institution in Panipat is the zandna mandli, which comprises some 25 or 30 
persons and is a weil-known class or circle in the town. It consists of adult and young men, 
who flirt and pretend to imitate the gait of women. ‘They learn to dance and sing, and pasa 
their days in indolence. ‘They can be recognised by their matak chal (behaving like females), 
Each of them has a ‘ husband.” For some years past the zandnas have celebrated the Holi as 
a carnival. They assume female names, by which they are caJled in their own circle. Most of 
them are beardless youth ; those who have beards shave them. Ndz nakhra (flirtation) becomes 
their second nature. ‘here is no distinction between Hindu and Musalman in the mandi, 
but most of its members are the latter: they wear narrow paijémas and a cap. In Delbi 
also the zandnas are a recognised class: they hire kothas or the upper storeys of shops 
like prostitutes They are invited to wedding parties, where they dance and act as 
buffoons (nakkdl), and their fees are high, Their ‘friends ’ are sakkds (watermen), kunjras 
(vegetable-men), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of them tauntingly, and say 
that all the members of the zandéna-mandli are impotent men given to sodomy, though 
some of them are married and have children. ‘ They are prostitutes,’ remarked a eunuch 
“if we acted like them, how could our jujmdns allow us tocome near them? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : we are not such,” 


Asked why they do not get more recruits from the zandnas, the eunuchs say that any 
such attempt is resented by the relations of the Jaundas (boys); but if a stranger boy 
comes and asks for admission they initiate him, It is alleged that the number of the 
zundnas is on the increase in Panipat. 


A eunich once initiated very seldom deserts the ‘“ brotherhood.” If a chela gces away 
no other eunuch can keep him without repaying his gurw the expenses of his initia 
tion and keep, And ifhe goes to the Khojas the eunuchs are powerless. The Khojaa 
are a separate class who live in villages. They are married men with families, but earn 
their livelihood by levying birt fees like eunuchs. They employ a eunuch to dance for 


them and play on the drum after him. If they cannot get a eunuch they get a boy of their 
own to dance, 


The eunuchs in Pénipat are fairly well off. Their house is full of furniture and 
necessaries, and they levy birt or charitable fecs on certain occasions. Ata wedding or the 





a ne 


* Probably for excellent reascns: see the next foot-note. . 

{ Eunuchs are undoubtedly made by mutilation, ,There isa custcm of placing 5 yice 
under the foot of the boy who is to be operated on. Apparcatly this is done to prevent pain 
as a similar custom is believed to be followed at births, 
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ey go to the familly concerned, dance at the house and sing, and receive 
as aeenaie less. The zatmfuddéra do not acknowledge them as their kamins 
“d they have no claims upon them; but persons of the lower castes, such as Telis, Rains, 
Thiwers, etc., dare not refuse them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them oue 
pice in the year. ; : 
Eunuchs do not appear to be employed in mosques in the Punjab.* 


Hinpat, a Muhammadan tribe found in Montgomery (doubtless Handul). 


Hinvgs, a generic teri, half contemptuous, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak Hindko and have been converted to 
Islém in comparatively recent times. In Bannu the term usually 

denotes an Aw4n or Jét cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hindi, Panjabi or any dialect derived from 
them. ‘The local proverbst are not complimentary to the Hindki. One 
ways i— 
(a) “If a Hindki cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell 
as he leaves you.” 


And again— 


(b) “Though. you duck a Hindki io the water he will come up with 
a dry seat (hence he is lucky).” 


(c) “ Get round a Pathén by coaxing ; but wave aclod at a Hindki.” 
(d) “ Though a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.” 


Hinodjaia, a Hindu Réjput sept of the Ist grade found in Hoshidrpur, 
Hinpwit, a synonym of Hindki. 


Hinpwit, apparently a sub-tribe of Tandolis in Hazara: but probably 
only a variant for HINDKI, 


Hinpwinan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Hinsri, HingrAi, Hinsrdont (or, incorrectly, Hijr4), (1), an important Jét 
tribe, indigenous to the Gujréuwdla Bar. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in Gujrénw4la which is their 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills. They claim 
to be Saroha Réjputs by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjrdon 
came from the neighbourhood of Hiss4r to the HaGzd4béd pargana in 
Gujrénwdla and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist, Their immediate ancestors were Mal and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans stil live in the Hissdr country, 


*The Persians in remote times were waited by eunuchs as we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 6) and some attribute to them their invention, But Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. 14) 
ascribes it to Semiramis. In Al-Islam the employment of such persons about the mosque 
is a bédaut or custom unknown in the time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that (i) these people are concentrated in their profession : 
(it) they must see and touch strange women atthe shrines: and (iii) the shrines are 
harim or saored, having adyta which are kept secret from the prying eyes of men, and, 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs. It is strange that the Roman Catholic Church, as 
well as the Moslem mosque, should have admitted such an abomination. Though the 
principal of the mosque, or shatkh al-harim, is no longer a neuter... . ...his ndib or deputy 
is a black eunuch, the chief of the agnawat, upon a pay of 5,000 piastres a month. From 
Burton's Pilgrimage to al- Madinah and Mecca, Vol.I, p. 371, Burton goes on to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Medinah, who are all eunuchs, 

Thorburn's Bannu, p. 245 note; pp. 24U, 247, 250 and 254, 
_} The original form of the word must have been Hinjréma: cf. Jagrama, now Jagréon, 
grama, how grdon. 


§ Or Kaholia, according to the Hist, of Sidlkof, p. 26, 
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(2) A clan of the Muhammadan Pachédas, found in Hissér,* and 
claiming descent from Saroha Rajputs. 


The Hinjré are also found in Sh&hpur, as an agricultural clan, and 
in Montgomery, in which latter District they are all Hindus. 


also 


Hir, a Mubammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtless 
Her). 


Hiz4J, one of the principal clans of the Siydle, 
Higra, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 
Hiraiai, the inhabitants of the Hithar. 


Heonpukpea (fr. Hlo, ‘ Bhutéin’), a Buddhist sect, fonnded in the 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Namgial: Ramsay, Dicty. of Western Tibet, p. 83, 
See also under Drugpa. 


Hou, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Honat, see Hanni. 


Honpat, a Jdt tribe, found in Sidlkot, where they claim Sérajbansi Réjput 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajudbia to 
Amritsar, whence his descendants came to Sidlkot. They are governed 
by the chundavand rule of inheritance. 


Honni, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Horag, o Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Hor, one of the original main sections of the Batocg and very widespread, 
They still form a powerful tribe in Mekrén and raled at Dera Isméil 
Khan for 200 years. Part of ths Khosa tribe and the Baldéch4ni Mazé- 
ris are said to be of Hot descent, and they are also found wherever 

-Baloch have spread. In Montgomery tahsil they are classed as an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 


Horak, one of the two great divisions of the Gugidni Pathdns. 


Hosateian, one of the Safi sects, founded by Khwdja Hubaira Basari, whose 
shrine is at Marash in Turkey. 


Ho6pa, Siva, a J&t tribe found ia the Rohtak and Sd4mpla tahsils. It claims 
Chauh4n Réjput origin and descent from one Sidal, who settled sowe 35 
generations ago in RewArt (where the people intercharge s and h). 


Hojsaan, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, 


Hurat, a Muhammadan Jd} clan (agricultnral) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Harral). . 


Husaini, aSayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Seo under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, supra. 
ee ee 
* Hindu Hinjraon Pach4das are also said to be found, but notin Hissar. 


I. 


Icnqan, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

IcuusapaApi, one who follows his own desires in all things, possibly a 
Guld4bdési. 

Icuaeat, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Ipat, seo under Hatikhel. 

Ipia, see under Utmanzai. 

Ixwin, 2 Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Iutdszat, one of the main divisions of the Ydsufzai Pathdos. They hold 
western Buner. 

Iuimia, a synonym of Shia: one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consists in recognition of the true Imdém. 


Inpavkra.—(1) A septof 2nd grade Hindu Réjputs in Kdngra, among whom 
al) sons inherit equally in the bas or residential estates, while the 
remainder, called the chaudhdr go to the eldest son as chaudhrt, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2) Au al or sept of Gaur Brahmans found 
in Gurgéon. They are parohits of the Lohain Jéts. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 


Indni, an inhabitant of Irdn: sometimes used as equivalent to Qizzrteisa. 
Also Iréui, or Baloch.—According to Mr. J. P. Warburton the gypsies 
of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India. They are sometimes to be met with in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, and earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign coins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune-telling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impadeut 
and truculent dameanour of the Sénsi and like them are good linguists 
and very loquacious. They are also addicted to open pillage and the 
village folk are afraid of them. 

Isd Kazu, (1) the branch of the Nrdzi tribe of the Pathdns, which gives its 
name to the Isé Khel tahsil of Midén wali. 

The following pedigree is preserved in an unpublished work, entitled 
the Tazkara-t-Afghant which was compiled under the supervision of 
Ahmad Khan, ls4 Khel, about a century ago :— 


LODHI, 
Ni&zi. 


7 
Khaki, bya lady Jemé4l, by Zakia,a § Bahi, by a Sarwani 


descended from lady descended Afghan wife. 
Patan. from Prangi. 
tT I 1 1 1 Wagan. 
Bepéni, Haidar, Machan. Moshaéni, Mahyér. Sirbdng. 
Hamin. © 
Tér. 


Jam or Zim, 
| 
Khir. 
| 


Umr. 


| 
Isa Khan, 


$86 Isé: Khel pedigrees. 
But the Makhzan-t-Afghani gives the following table of descent# ~_— 
SHAH oo 


Lodhi. 


(os 
Dotanni, Siy Ani, Niazi. 
| 


f 1 a] 
sar Jam or Zam, Bahl, 





(et tS eee, = tial) 
Khizr. Misa, Tea. Mahyér. Asatl, 
I 
(et 
Kondi. Ala. 
{ 


| 
Sarhang. Sad. 





f ae a ae SS 
Jakki. Marhal. Ali, lea, Daulat, Khan, Sumbal. Bidar, 


—— 
feces Lele or Lelah Niézi. 











* It will be noticed that Jamal has here been confused with Jam or Zim. Jama! was th 
son of Nidzi. Itis highly improbable that Isé Khin, a contemporary of Sher Shéh Sur and 
Salim Shah Sar, was a grandson of Niazi. 


The present Khéns are thus descended from Isé Khan :— 
ISA KHAN, 


Zakhi Khan, the Zakbi Khel branch is named after bim. 
Khwaje. 
Dala Khén, 
Sher Khan. 
Dilawar Khan- 
Bairdm Kb4n, 
Fateh Khan, 
Jhangi Khan. 
Daifl! Ehén, 
Kh4n Zawén Khan (or Muhammad Zaméo Kb4n), 
Umar ae BEA (=? 


{ ; ‘ 
Muhammad Kban. Ahmad Khén, 
i 


f l ] 7 
Mubammad Shah- Muhammad Mubam- Moham. Zulfigir | Abdul Mubammad 








Alam Khién, nawaz Ajaz mad Sar- mad Ab- Khén, Sattdér Abdal, 
Khan, Khan, faréz dulla Khdo, Khan, Aziz Khan, 
Khén, acknowledged 
chief of the 


Is4 Khel, 
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Raverty, on the other hand, writes that Jém or J&l, son of Nidzi, had 
by his three wives seven sons, viz., led, Ali and Daulat, by the first ; 
Suubal and Pindér or Panddr, by the second ; and Marhal and Jalai or 
Jakai, by the third. But another account gives Jém an eighth son, 
Khan, and adds that J4ém had two brothers, Bai and Khiko. From 
the latter are descended the Sahrangs of Mfdnwéli, the Mahydérs, Mi- 
chan Khel, the Musiéoi Isé Khel, aud the Kundi*, who are confined to 
Tank. ‘The earlier history of the Is& Khel belongs to that of the 
Nidzis, but, it may be noted, they were in possession of the Khushdb 
pargana of the Siad-Saégar Sarkar before the close of the 16th century, 
aid prior to that period Babar alludes to their village of Is&4 Khel as 
concerned in a night attack on his camp in 1505 A. D. 


(2) There is also an Is4 Khel sub-division of the Tarakzai branch of 
the Bar Mohmands on the Peshdwar border. 


IsixueEL, & Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Tsiza1, one of the principal clans of the YGsorzar Pathéns. ‘I'hey hold 
the north-east slopes of Mahéban and the mountainous Country on 
hoth sides of the Iudus in Hazéra and the Gadtn valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Medu Khel in Hazdra, and in 1907 
elected a Khan to their vacant Khanship.t 


Isrxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Isrzaf, a Path4n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Isgqzal, one of the four main clans of the Khalils in Peshéwar. 
IsmAiLKHEL, a clan of Pathdéus found in Peshawar. 


IsmAiuzat, a sept of the Kamélzai clan of the Usmdnzai branch of the 
Manpavr Pathdns found in Peshawar. 


Iso, see under Wazir. 


Isor, Sor, an offshoot of the great Panni tribe of the Afghéns which 
formerly held a great part of Siwi or Sihistén. Their lauds lie west 
of the Jdfir Pathans on the Dera Ismail Khan border. 


Isperka, one of the five clans of the Ahmadzai branch of the Wazir Pathdus 
settled in Banou. Its maindivisions are the Muhammad Khel, who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Sndaukhel and Saddakhel who 
alone are now termed Isperka. ‘The tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four ¢arafs or shares of which one is held by the 
Shudakai, an affiliated Khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Sudankhel has four 
sections, Baghlan, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrat, with a fifth called Dhir, 
affiliated hamsdyas of another stock. 


Irawit, the lrawAt or Urawit, according to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
seem to be found chiefly in Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, and the ad- 
joining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Delhi, which appears 
to be completely separated from that of Ambala. They are said to 
be descended from a Sirajbansi Rajput called Mahérdéj who received 
the nickname of UnthwaAl from his love for camel-riding. 





" Said to practise vesh. 
{Hazara Gazetteer, 1907, p. 185, 
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Japan, @ JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Jasut, a group of Sayyid families found near Kahror in Multén. So called 
from some mountain (jabl) iu Arabia. 


Jasoxz, (1) a Kharral clan and (2) a Muhammadan Jt clan (both agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jionax, a beggar, an examiner, a prover,* from jdch, guossing, an 
estimate, trial or skill.t The word Jisak appears to be a corruption 
of Jéchak. 


Jip, Jin, ZAv or Zak, &® group or class of Kaneta found in Kand4war and 
comprising many khels or septs. But other Kanets do not form matri- 
monial alliances with them, because they are considered of low status. 


Japein, Janpziw, one of the sections of the B4lé or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Manaari Pathéns settled in Kurram, on the borders of Khost, 


Jivé, Jhpdsans1, a Réjput tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
“the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.’ But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, the title of their dominant branch 
in modern times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Patidla, 

Jaén, see Gadin, The form Jadin is clearly the later, andit is impossible 
to follow Jamest in identifying the Jadéo with the Jiédé or Yduda 
Réjputs, 

Jirtz,a weak Pathén tribe, which holds the village of Drag in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaimén range. It is an 
offshoot of the Midna Pathdns, being descended from J&far, one of the 
thirteen sons of Midnai. With the Jdfar are found the Rawdni or 
Rahéni sept, descended from a brother of J&far. Jukes describes the 
Jéfar Pathdns as speaking Jdtki or Western Punjébi:§ (2) a Jét clan 
(agricultural) found in Multdn, 


Jivinini, a clan of the Bozd4ér Baloch. 

Jaga, “ awakener,” seo under Bhat, but cf. Jhénga. 

Jigag., a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jaa, 2 Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Jagat, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jacavit, the Multéni and Balochi term for a J&t. 


Jaciin, a tribe of J4ts, found in Karn4l. They are descended from J agla, 
a J& of Jaipur, whose shrine at Isréna is worshipp-d by the whole 
thapa or group of 12 Jagl4n villages which forms the barah of Naultha. 
Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deh, 
which is always surrounded by kaim trees, and if a woman who has 





* Panjabi Dicty,, p, 463. 

t Jukes’ Western Panjabi and Eng. Dicty., p. 108. 
} Peshawar Settlement Report, 1862, § 17. 

§ Jukes’ Western Panjabi and Eng, Dicty., p. iv. 
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married into a Jaglin family, passes a kaim tree, sho always veils hor 
face as if it wers an elder rolativo of her husband. I[n Jind the Jacln 
are described as descendants of Jézu, founder of Jéglan iu Hissér,. 


JAHANBAR, 8 Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdén, 
JaHANBO, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Jananaini, a dynasty of Sulténs who, according to Raverty, once ruled from 
Nangrahdér to the Jhelum, but, by the time the Kheshi Pathdus over. 
ran Swat, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indugon tho 
east. Tho last Sultrdn of Sw&t and of the Gibari tribe was Awes, a 
son of Sultén Pakhal,* whose subjects, a Tajik race known as Dihkéng 
or Nihgéns, were expelled by the modern Swati Pathdns from Swat, 
Sult4n Awes retired uorthwards towards the sources of the Oxus and 
for several generations he and bis descendants ruled therein as far 
asthe frontier of Badakhshdn after which they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Chitral, Shighnan and Wakhd4n may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great.t The Jahdéngiri alao appears to survive as a sept of the Gibari, 

Janosa, a Purbiaé casto which keep milsh cuttle, It is Mahammadan in tha 
United Provinces. 


Jat, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Shujibdd tahsil, Multd4n district. Its 
eponym was a brother of Nun. 


Jark4Ri (4), @ group of Rajputs, entitled to the salutation jaz dia. 
JAIKISHENI, see under Krishni, 


JAIN, a generic term for all who affect the Jain religion. Itis now 
recognised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and that 
Buddha’s doctrines were probably adaplations or developments of 
Jain tenets, A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pen of Léla Jas- 
want Rai, a Jain of Hoshiarpur, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in the words of a Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. 


‘The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jinas{, Arhats 
or Tirthankaras who were 24in number, but they are also called 
Saraogis, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or ‘disciple’ (sewak). They are 
recruited from various groups of the Bauixs, such as the Aggarwal, 
Oswal, Shrim4! aud Khanderwal, the last three of whom are also called 
BaAsgas—a corrupt form of Bhao-bhala (from bhao—motive and 
bhala—good) or ‘those of good intent’. Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvdna or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 


As a religious community, the Jains are divided into two great sects, 
‘viz., the Swetambara and Digambara. 

SwetamBara.—The Swesambaras worship idols, which are often 
adorned witt gold and silver ornaments set with jewels, such as 





Sahee whom Pakhbli in Hazéra derives its name. Ho was a descendant of a Sultén 
ahr4m. 

+ Ravorty in his Trans. of the Tabéqdt-i-Ndsiri II, pp. 1043-4, 

t The word Jina is derived from the Sanskrit root ji—to conquer, hence Jajn moang 
*gonqueror , J 
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Muktsa, Angia, ete, They have their eight sacred days, viz., the 
Pajusanas, be inning fromthe 12th badt to the 4th euds (both days 
inclusive) in Bhédon, the 8th day being called Chhamachhri, the 
holiest day of the Jains. During these holy days, they spend much 
time in reading and listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and mach 
money in performing certain ceremonies in tieir temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During these days a fast is kept; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some for all the eight days,” 


Mr. Fagan writes that the Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation (mukti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
born again as a man. In Hissdr the principal cnste which follows the 
Syciilbers doctrine ig the Osw4l Bawra. 


The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and become fully acquainted with the austerities which he will 
haveto undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour- 
hood are invited, The candidate is then first rabbed with bajna* 
(ba ley flour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is now dressed 
in handsome «pparel, and, seated on an elephant, is carried in 
procession through the bdazdr toa Jain temple or such other place as 
may have been made beforehand to resemble a Jain temple. Thero his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or guru, after performing certain 
religious rites, gives him saffron clothes, the ugha or rajoharna (a kind 
of brushing stick), the munh patti, (a piece of cloth placed before the 
lips when speaking or reading), patras (wooden utensils) and a stick, 
He accepts these things joyfully and makes the five following vows 
(pancha mahabratas) of the Jain monk :— 

1, I take the vow not to destroy life (ahinsa). 

2. I take the vow not to lie (asatya). 

8. 1 take the vow not to take that which is not given (asteya). 

4. Itake the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse (brahm- 
charya). 

5. Itake the vow to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to call nothing my own (aparigraha). 

Thus he becomes a monk and is often styled a sambegi sadhu. 

A Sd4dbu has to walk barefoot; to use no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset; to abstain from 
touching a female; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked; to use wooden utensils; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers and 
others ; always to drink boiled water; never to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter ; and never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break off all connection with the world and lead the life of a strict 
hermit. 

The chiof aim of the sddhw is to liberate himself from the bondage of 
karma and thus obtain salvation. 

In Hissér the priests of the Swetambaras ace however called jats. 


* As if he were a bridegroom. 


$42 The Dhundia Jains. 


The sddhu* is in reality an ascetic of a different order to the jati 
and their practices vary in important points. 


Both orders adinit females, widows as well as unmarried women, The 
main rules of the two orders are noted below :— 
Sdadhus, Jatis, 


1. A sddhu must touch nothing feminine | 1, The jatis have no such restrictions, 
whether human or animal. If he do so in- 
advertently he must undergo certain rites of 
expiation and be re-initiated. Converaely, a 
sédhwi must touch nothing male. 


2. The eédhus have no proselytizing zeal | 2. The jatia are active in making converts 
and admit no disciple who is not desirous of | and sometimes buy children of dostitute 
entering the order. parents making them disciples (chelas). 


a. A sddhu must not touch coin, nor] 3. Tho jatis have no such rules, 
anything of metal or made of a combination 
of metals, All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood, 


4. The sduthus are itinerant monks, never | 4. The jatis live permanently in updésaras 
halting at any place save to recover from | and do not regard itineration ag a religious 
fatigue, regain strength, or topreach tothe | duty. 


people. 
5. Asddhu must not use a razor or scis- | 5, The jatis have no such rulo, 
sors and his hair therefore remains unshorn, 
The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. 


6. A sddhu may not wear shoes or ride. | 6. The jatis may do both, 
7. A sdédhu may not travel by night, 7. This is permitted to a jats, 


8. Sédhus and sédhwis travel together, | 8. Among jatis the men and women have 
lodge in the same house, and study together | separate quarters (in the wpdsaras), 
by night. 

The sddhus are admittedly superior in religious merit to the jatis, 
and if a jati meet a sddhu the former makes obeisance to the latter. 
A sddhu may however read the suéras with a learned jati. 

In Bikaner the sédhus have three sects :—Dhundia, Samegi and Terapanthi. 


Of the 84 sects or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi sddaus only 
four appear to be represented in Bah4walpur and these are the Kharatara, 
Tapa, Kanwala and Launka gachhas. There is an updera or monastery 
of jatt gurus or celibate priests of these orders at Maujgarh, and pil- 
grimages are also made to the upisras at Bikdner, Rani, Réjgarh, 
Suj4ngarh, Choru, Bidéspur, Sardér Shahr and Rajab Desar in Bika- 
ner State, Updsras are to be found at every locality where Oswils live 
in any numbers. 


Daounpia. Alexander Kinloch Forbes writes inhis Hindu Annals of 
the Province of (fujrat in Western India, that “ this sect did not arise, it 
is snid , before Sambat 1700 (A.D. 1664)”. They neither use temples nor 
worship idols, they do not believe in all the Jain Scriptures, but only 
in 32 scriptures and of even these in the text only. They disapprove of 
commentaries, etc., and condemn the learning of Sanskrit grammar. 


* Feminine sédhwi, Jati_is also the feminine form. 
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They too have eight sacred days, pajusanas. The Dhundia ascetic is o 
disgusting object, he wears a screen of cloth, munh-pattt, tied over his 
moth, his body and clothes are filthy and covered with vermin. The 
Dhuniia is als» oalled sidhmargi or thinakbdst. He is initiated like 
a sambeg: sadhu with some differences in certain rites. The Dhundias 
are divided into several sub-divisions such as Béfs-tola, Jiva Panthf, 
Ajiva Panthi, Tera Panth{, etc. 


These sub-divisions origivated in this way :—The Lanka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gaddis or achools, viz., 
Nagari, Gujardti, and Uttarddhi (northern). Uuder the influence of 
22 gurus the Nagari became a large sect, distinct from the Swetambara 
and indeed from all the other Jains. It became known as the Ba{e- 
tola and eventually Dhundis. ‘his schism occurred in 1909 Sambat. 
In 1817 Sambat, however the Dhundias were in turn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or “sect of the 18.” It has had 5 gurus 
whose seat is Réjnagar in Bikéner. 


The Béis-tola reverences the 82 Sutras of Mahdvfr which form the 
Jain scriptures, but the Terapanthis have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 slokas. They refuse to protect an animal from the 
attacks of another, bat the Béfs-tola rise to even that height of regard 
for life. The Terapanthis are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the Béfs-tola. 


Digampanas.— The Digambaras worship naked idols and their monke 
are also naked. They also keep fasts and have eight sacred days, called 
athds, which occur every fourth month—in Asdrha, Kértika and 
Phélgun of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (called 
the Das Lakshni), from Bhd&don sud 5th to 14th. Many of their tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They are divided into two 
divisions, Bis-Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 


The Bispanthi reverence the 24 arhats, the Guru and the Shdstras, 
while the Terapanthi deny that there is any guru save the Shdstras 
themselves. ‘They clothe their idols, worship seated, burn lamps 
before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
be a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat vege- 
tables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking, 
while the Bispanthi worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
burn lamps before them.” 


According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
guru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and soccording 
to the same authority the Bispanthis are the orthodox Digambaras, 
while the Terapanthis are dissenters. The Bispanthis are the more 
orthodox, and they are divided into four sut-sects—Nandi, Sen, Singh, 
and Bir—called after the names of their Rishis. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more numerous of the two. 


The Jains in Hissér are thus described by Mr. P. J. Fagan :— 


“The Jains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
but reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is 
Nirankér, corresponding apparently with the Hindu Néréin, but their 
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immediate objects of reverence and worship are the 24 arhats or Saints 
who have obtained final union (mukti) with Nirankér. They do not 
appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have sédhus or 
priests of their own, and their pun on meritorious conduct consists to 
large extent in worshipping Nirankdr and in feeding the sidhus. The 

do uot wear the janeo or sacred thread, they have a certain amount a 
reverence for the cow; bathing is not considered any part of their 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the Ling, the symbol of Siva 
Their scriptures consist of the 32 Sutras written by Mahdvir, the lust 
arhat. The leading principle of conduct inculcated by their religion 
is abstention not alone from taking human life but from causing harm 
to any kind of living creature (jiv).” 


Mr. Fagan describes the Jains as “divided into two main sections 
Mandirpanthi (or Pujari) and Dhundfa-panthi, the former being suc- 
cessors and representatives of the original Jains while the latter are a 
schisnatic offshoot. ‘he Mandirpanthis are again sub-divided into 
‘Swetambaras and Digambaras,’ the ancient sects, of which the 
former are the ‘ white-clothed’ and the latter the ‘sky-clad’ or naked, 
though they also wear tawny clothes. “Tho Swetambaras,” to quote 
from the late Sir Denzil [bbetson, are somewhat less strict in their 
observances than the DVigambaras: their ascetics will feed after 
sunset, are said to use wine, and will eat out of a dish and from 
the hands of any Hindu: whereas a Digambara devotee must have 
his food placed in his hand by another of the faith. Various stories 
are current as to the origin of the two sects. One account relates 
how in’ the time of Chandra Gupta a famine fell upon the country 
of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to accept 
clothes, without which they were not allowed to enter into the city 
to beg for alms, while the other section emigrated, southwards rather 
than abandon the nakedness which had till then been the common 
rule of the faith. But the older and better account is that of the 
28rd and 24th arhats, Pérasnéth and Mahdvir, who were probably 
real persons and the actual founders of the Jain religion: the former 
wore clothes, while the latter did not, and the disciples of each adopted 
the example of their leaders.” 


‘The least punctilious of the Jains are sometimes known by the 
name of M4rgi: they follow the path (mdrg) of the Jains in some 
particulars, such as in their scrupulous regard for animal life, but 
in other respects revere Brahmans and follow the greater number 
of Hindu prevalent practices. The word Margi, however, is also 
used as an euphemism for B&ém-mérgi—those who follow the left-hand 
path. 


The History of the Jain Sects. 


The Jains, asa body, have a remarkably complete historival and 
religious literaturo which has been, or is being, thoroaghly studied by 
German scholars, Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available 
in a form intelligible to any but specialists. Furtter, the Digambara 
tenets, which are of great interest, are also contained in an extensive lit- 
erature, but as their pandits preserve the old-world hostility to printing, 
little bas as yet been published regarding them. 


The Jain pontiffs. $45 


To make clear what follows it ehou!d be uoted that the 42 semi-divine 
Jinae, whose series ends with Mahavira, Mahébir, (‘the great hero’), were 
succeeded byaline of human teachers, called suris,a term we may translate 
by ‘pontiff.’ Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha), Mah4vira himself, and his first disciple was Gotama 
(Buddha), who did not however succeed him, Sadharman becoming the 
second pontiff, The other sect, the Tapa gachha, regards Sudharman 
us the first pontiff. Both these sects trace, though with some differ. 
ences, the pontifical succession down to Uddhyotaua, who founded the 
84 gachhas* of the Jain (? caste) which still exiat, and was 33th in 
succession from Mahavira. 


After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs, 
One, reverenced by the Kharatura gachha, is a succession of pontifis 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeya who was a leper) bear the 
title of Jina.t The other, accepted by the Tapa gachhas, bears various 
titles, and was founded by Jagach Chandra, 44th in succession, accord- 
ing to the Tapa gachha records, from Sudharman. These two historical 
gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 


The origin of the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure, 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mahébfr 
himself. Indeed it has been held that Mahdébir only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff, Chandra, whereas 
the Tapa gachna account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gachha as early as the time of the 9th pontiff. It 
thus seems likely that the Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but, however this may be, it is certain 
that in the time of Bhadrabahu, the 27th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digam- 
baras forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffs} :— 


Digambara Pontiffs, Date of accession. 
Bhadrabahu IT ie a Sambat 4 
Guptigupta ane ive 7 26 
Maghanandin . va 1 i 36 
Jinachandra ae ans 7 40 
Kundakunda a as i 49 


The Digambara orders. 


The successor of Guptigupta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Sangha, sakha, or school, which from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 





* These includes the Khandewal, Agarw4l, Srimal, Vanswal or Oswal ‘gots’ or gachhas 
according to Wilson; Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. 345. : 

+ Probably as re-incdrnatious of the Jinas or arhats. The Tapa gachhas by denying to 
their pontifis that title may signify thelr rejection of tho doctrine that they re-incarnate 
the arhats, 

ft Ind, Ant, XX (1801), p. 341 and XX, p. 570, 


Later Jain sects. 


_ and which is, it would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the 
whole Digambara sect. ‘These four orders were thus designated :— 


Order. Synonyms. Titles of Munis, Founder, 


*) Maghanandin : who 


r 
| Parijata* Gachha. Nandio,f Kirtti observed the period of 


; | 
I—Nandi Sangha 4 ¢ the rainy season under 
| Balatkara ¢ Gana, Chandra, Bhushaua | 4 nandi tree (cedrela 
( J toona), 
Pushkara Gachha, Raja, Bhadra nD Vrishabha : who observed 
Il,—Sena Sangha 4 Surastha Gana. Vira, Sena ens it under a Jinaveua or 
(Vrishabba Sangha). 5 senu tree, 
. Chandra-Kapata Sinha, Asrava see ) Simha: who observed it 
{T1,—Simha Sangha Gachha, ; in the cave of a lion, 
Kanura Gana, Khumba, Sagara... 


in the house of the 


Pushtka Gacbha., Dewa, Naga «e» ) Dewa: who observed it 
IV —Dewa Sangha 
courtezau Devadatta. 


Desi Gana. Datta, Langa 


The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
doctrine and observance between all four orders, whose members alone 
can consecrate images. Collectively these four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati gachha, though perhaps that term is in strict- 
ness only a synonym of the Nandi Sangha. So too they appear to 
be called Kundakundanwaya, or ‘the line of Kundakunda,’ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 


Dater sects. 


Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sakhas, there arose 
four other sanghas, viz., the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa 
Sangha. But Mola Sangha means literally ‘the Original Communion,’ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up into sects. 


Still later there arose various panthis, such as the Visas, Teras, 
Gumana, and Pota-Panthis, i.e. those who worship a book (pustake) 
in lieu of an image. And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of the Lumpaka sect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhundakas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the Béis-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana’s disciple was Budhara, and the latter’s disciple 
Reghundthji, whose disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanthis or 
Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverers). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharatara 
gachha records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was 
founded as late as Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not 18 
not known. Indeed we do not know if they are sects or orders, oF 





* Parijata is the name of the celestial tree, and also of the coral treo (erythina indic ). 
t ‘Ihe ‘ powerful’ order. 

t Strictly speaking then these titles are confined to the Nandi order. 

§ Indian Antiquary, 1892, p. 72, 
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merely theological schools. The Tapa gachhas also have various divi- 
sions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada- (Vata-) gachha, so called because 
Uddyotana coneecrated Sarvedevasari, or according to some, 8 guris, 
under a large fig-tree (vata). 


The Jain tenets. 


The Jain Jinas, Tirthaukaras or Arhantas were 24 in number, each 
having his separate chinha or cognizance and being distioguixhed by 
the colour of his complexion Images of one or more Arhantas Ggure in 
every Jain temple. Thus Risthha-Nétha or Adindtha has as his cogniz- 
ance the elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and 
other Arhantas the lotus, the swastika (doubtless a sun-symbul), the 
moon, @ crocodile, the srivatsa (like a four-leaved shamrock in shape), 
8 rhinoceros, a buffulo, a tortoise, or a boar. Parasva-Ndtha’s cogni- 
zance was the hooded snake, (shesha-phant), and that of Mah4vira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion, These two latter, with Risébha-Nétha, are 
the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the blue water-lily), To what primeval cults these jinae 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 


It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be 
the same in every religion, Buddha was often called Jina, ‘the vio- 
torious’: his death was the nirvdna: both Buddhists and Jains alao 
employ the swastika or satya as a tacred symbol: the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and Mahdvfra is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha’s death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resemble those of the 
Buddhists.* 


The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has {few features of 
interest. Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, viz., Satruo- 
jaya, Parasnath, in Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Chandragiri in the 
Himalayas. The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
sacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Their holy seasons appear tc be 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism.t 


It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that 
the Jains repudiate the Vedas, and disavow the authority of the 
Brahmans. In other words, they representan element of Hinduism 
which never submitted to, or at an early pericd revolted frum, the 
quasi-social supremacy of te Brahman caste, and in this they have 
much in common with the Buddhists und Sikhs. They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Bialhmans., 


* Indian Antiquary, 1673, pp 14, 134, 254, Id, 1884, p. 191. 
t Indian Antiquary, XJ, 1682, p. 247, and IX, 1880, p. 100, 
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The Jain sfitras, 


Tho Jains hold that their religious books or stitvas were 84 in number. 
About 1,500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famine which 
lasted for fall 12 years, and during that period 80 sttras were lost, 
only 45 being preserved. 


No Jain in Bahdwalpur will reveal the name of a sitra because, 
he says, he cannot accurately pronounce it, and mispronunciation of 
its name would bring upon him the wrath of the gods. This, however, 
is an excuse, and the truth is that an orthodox Juin is reluctant to tell 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. ‘The sttras are believed to 
be written in Magdb{ Bhdéka (or Bhdésha), the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. ‘The Jains believe that Magdhi was spoken by 
the god Indra. 


It is also a tenot of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jiws or 
invisible and visible germe exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in surg, narq, ete., according to the details given below :— 














Number of jiws. Where found, Explanation, 
7 lakhe i .. | Prithwi ke ie ... | In the outer crust of the earth, 
Po see aw. |Apke a. ee ... | In water. 
To wa ..|Bioke ... ist ... | In the air. 
7 , aoe .. | Tedike ... ue ... | In fire. 
10 , me ... | Pril&k Banaspati ... | In underground vegetation, e, g., carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 
4s, ca ... | Sadha4ran Bandspati ...{In vegetations above the surface of the 
ground. e. g., shrubs, trees, etc. 
2 , ats ... | Do Indriwile jiw ... | In animals having a body and mouth. 
2 , ce we | Tin Indriwéle jiw ... | In animals having a body and mouth and eyes, 
2° 5; «. | Cho Indriwale jiw .. | In animals having a body, mouth, nose and 
eyes. 
4 id. ... | Devta wee a | 7.e. In the surg or paradise of the Jains, 
4 » ah .. | Narq ke ... wee ... | In hell. 
4 «os | Manukh ke «| In one-legged and two-legged men. 
4 4» ste ... | Pazindri or Pashi ke... | In quadrupeds, 





Perhaps the above tenets anticipate the modern science of bacteriology. 
The Jain caste. 


How far the Jains constitute a true caste it is not possible to say, for 
the community appears to be organized on two distinct but concurrent 
principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
sectarian, 7.e., on the beliefs of the different sub-sects within the sect. 
Hence arise cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For ex- 
ample, the Nandi Sangha* or order is also called the Nandi Amnaya, but . 
amnaya means simply kula or family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the 
‘ generations of Nandi.’ Gachha (with which gana is said to be synony- 
mous) is used indifferently for the religious sects or orders, and for the 
natural groups within the caste, there being 84 gachhas or gots, 4. e, 
families or races, of the Jains. Whether these are in any way con- 
nected with the spiritual gachhas or not cannot be definitely stated. 





*This was a matam or mat, (monastery), founded by the Lekhaka Lunka, in Sambat 
4508, and from this mat the Veshadharas took their rise. 
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It is curious, if Mr. Fagan’s classification be correct, that tho 
Swetambara and Dhundia sects intermarry, at least in Bahéwalpur 
(where apparently the Digambara do not intermarry with the sili: 
two sects). The Jain teaching strongly reprobates polygamy and in 
consequence monogamy is practised by the Bhébras generally, ¢.g., in 
Sidlkot, while in Ferozepur they disallow polygamy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand, Jainism has little effect 
on social cbservarces for at weddings in the latter District the Jain 
Bénia (Aggarwal) bridegreom mounts a she-donkey, after putting a 
red cloth on her and feeding her with gram. He then mounts a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom, The donkey-ride is a form of 
Sitla worship. 


Jarrdut, ‘followers of one Jairéin,’ a sect whose fonnder was also known as 
Babé Ktrewdla or Bhangewé4la, which weuld point to alow origin. 


Jatsak, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Jaisward, a Purbia caste. In the United Provinces a Jaiswdré section is 
found in wany castes, such as the Chamdar, Dhanak, Kaldl, Kurmf, Telf, 
Bénia and R4éjput. The name is supposed to be derived from the town 
of Jaisin Oudh, The Jaiswara of tie Punjab cantonments is probably 
a Chamér, and many of them are grooms or grass-cutters, though a 
few take service as bearers. 


Jas, (1)a@ Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


JasaH, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Jisax, the term for a Hindu naz in the R&walpindi Division, and the Derajét, 
according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Multéni the word is said to 
mean ‘ priest’ and to be the same as JAcHAK, and in Deré Ghazi Khan 
the Jajik is a sewer of shrouds. The J4jik is certainly distinct from 
the JHANGA. , 


Jin, a tribe now ranking as Pathin, and claiming descent from Khugidni, 
son of Kakai, but perhaps of Awdén stock. The Durréni Afghdns, 
however, admit that the Khugidéni are akin to them. The Jaji lie 
west of the ‘l'uris on the western border of Kurram, holding the Irisb 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the Uji Khel, 
holds Maidén, a large village in the valley of that name, and another 
section is the Shimu Khel. The Jaéjis are now at bitter feud with 
the Turis. 


Jaysan (and) JarHot, a tribe of Jéts, found in Sidlkot. They claim Solar 
Rdjput origin and say that their ancestor, J4m, migrated from Multdn. 
His two sons J4j and Jathol founded villages in the Pasrér tahail of 
Sidlkot. ‘Their mirdsis are Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
ndis Khokhar by got. According to the Customary Law of Sidlko¢ 
the Jajiah is distinct from the Jathaul. 


Jasonin, a Jdt or Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Jaxnar.—A tribe of Deswalf Jats, claiming R4jput (Chauhdn or Udhf) descent, 
Jéka, their eponym, migrated from Bik&oer to Jhajjar in Rohtak. 
A R4j& of Dw4rk4 had a bow which Jéku failed to bend, in spite of 
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the promised reward. In shame he left his native land and settled in 
Rikdéner, he legend clearly points to the loss of military status 
by the Jékhars. Of the same stock are tho SAngwan, Piru, and Kédign 
Jd4ts. The Jékhar are almost confined to Gurgéon and the adjoining 
Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. They also own a large village in Hénsi. 


JakHaR, a Muhammadan Jét or Réjput clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, where they appear also as a clan of the Bhatti Rajputs, 


JaxHo, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


J&LABKE, a sept of Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Chuhré 
descent. Both are hence called Chuhrere. The legend goes that Séudal 
the famous Chuhrdé dacoit who gave his name to the Sdndal Bép 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But tho Kharrals blew up Sdndal and his followers and took 
the Chuhré women as their booty. 


Jair, ‘a well-known Mughal tribe,’ according to Raverty. Notapparently 
represented among the modern Mughals in the Punjab. 


JALALANI, @ clan of the Bozdar Baloch. 


JaLAL{, one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid Jalél- 
ud-din, a pupil of Bahéwal Haqq, the Sohrwardi saint of Multén, and a 
native of Bukhéra whose shrine is at Uchin Bah4walpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themselves Jaldlis, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer. A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his right shoulder. 


JAuap, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur and in Jhelum. In the latter 
District they were classed by Thomson with the Lillas and Phaphras as 
a “semi-dat tribe,” while Brandreth referred to them as being, like the 
Khokhars, a ‘‘ quasi-R4jput tribe,’ who helped to oust the Janjias from 
the Pind Daédan Khén plain. ‘They are the predominant tribe in the 
“ Jélap ildgu,” the rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Pind Dédan Khdn, and in position and influence are one of the principal 
tribes of that tahsil, though their numbers are small and they actually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land: this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known t. hold land in any other district, except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 


They say that they were originally Khokhar R4jputs, who took the 
name of their eponym, Jdélap, who became a famous Pir, and was 
buried at Rémdiéni in the Shéhpur district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still go to do reverence at his tomb: they moved to their 
present location in the time of Sidhdéran, who was several generations 
in descent from Jélap. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor Shéh Jahén they were established on the banks of the 
Chendb, when one of their chiefs was asked by Shah Jahén to give him 
a daughter in marriage, as other Réjputs had done: the Jélap agreed, 
but the brotherhood disapproved of his action, and when he came home 
to fetch his daughter, set upon him and killed him. Shéh Jahén sent an 
army topunish them, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 
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Jhelum, and after many fights with the Janjias established themselves 
wkere they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
the tribe, is that in the time of the Janjaa R4jés of Nandana, a Gsher- 
man was casting his net in the river, which was then close onder the 
hills, and drew out a box containing a simull boy: the child was taken 
to the R4j4, who called him Jalap, because he was found in a net (j4l) 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river: 
according to this accuunt the Jalaps are really Machhis. 


These fables throw little light on their real origin. ‘I'neir neighbours 
do not admit their claim to be considered Rajputs ; and in social standing 
they stand much below tho tribes locally supposed to be of Kajput de- 
scent, though on the other hand they rank considerably above the Jats. 
There is no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance or manners: as agriculturists they are 
fair: of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent times, and 
very few of them are ia the army, which may be as they say, because 
they mostly have large holdings, and can well afford to live at home; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities they could not have 
est»blished and maintained themselves in the most valuable tract in the 
District, against the JanjGas and others: there is no bar to their enlistment, 
and there are some signs that they may io future betake themselves to 
military service more freely than in the past. Their customs are those 
of the tract generally, but they maintain relations with Brahmans as 
parohits : and various common Hindu customs are observed by them at 
marriages. Their marriages are mcstly inter se; but they take girls 
from the Khiwa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not however give 
their daughters: in marriages with the Janjias and Khokhars, on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow remar- 
riage is very rare amongst them. 


Jararxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless the 
same as the Jalabke. 

Jiu, a tribe of Jdts, found in Jind. Kalu, their jatherd, has a math at 
Lahéward in Patidla. ‘hey offer him 1} man of sweet cakes (purds) 
at weddings, aud these are taken by a Brahman. 


Jauiin, fr. the Arab, jild, ‘skin’; a flogger or executioner. It was applied 

to the Kanjars in Ambdla who were employed as executioners at the 
Delhi court, and in the south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Chuhra). Cf. the derivation of Kugrdna, ‘ whipper.’ 


Jatorz, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found m Montgomery. 

Jauozat, a tribe of doubtful origin, affiliated to the Turi branch of the 
Khattak Pathdéns. 

Jatwint, a smell Pathén tribe lying, with the Haripél, to the south of the 
SagAnt. 

Jim, a Sindhi title, meaning chief or headman, When borne by the head- 
men of a Punjab tribe it usually points to a Sindhi origin, ¢.e., to its 
migration from Sindh or the valley of the Indus. In former times 
Sindh denoted that river valley as far north as the modern Midnwali. 


Jauuow, (1) a Réjput and (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Jamva{, an al of the Kanets which derives its name from Jamog, a village 
in Dh4mi, and is one of the chief tribes in that State. (See Bathménu,) 


Jamra, a Jat tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera Gh&zi Khgy 
district. Probably aboriginal or immigrants from the eastward. 


Janun, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agriculiural) found in Montgomery, 


Jamwit, a Hindu Réjput clan (ayricultural) found in Montgomery : and algo 
in Sidlkot where two accounts of their origin are current, According 
to their mirdsis they are of Solar Rdjput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajudhia to the Rechna Dodb. His son Jammu 
Gefeated one Réja Chanda Rihés and founded the town of Jamm, 
whence their name, Jamwdl. One of the chiets, however, by name 
Milhan Minhas, took to agriculture and founded the Manas tribe, 
The other account is that Bham Datt, migrating from Ajudhia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at the place where Mankot now stande. 
His descendant Jammu founded an independent state of that name, 
und fourth in descent from him reigned Jogrdj, circa 474 Sambat, 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Sidlkot, whose pedigree ia thus 





giveu :— . 
kAvd RAm Deo, 11th in descent from Jograj. 
ule | ’ 
Sajji Deo, Rai Jaggu. Sarsar Deo. 
| ‘ 
( - 
Narsingh Deo. Juisingh Deo. 
Jodh Deo, 
ior So 
Mal Deo, Jhagar Deo, 
| 
Tho Minhas. 
Ge estate eee 
f | 1 
Pakhar Deo, Hamfr Deo, M4nak Deo, founder 
of Manvkot, 
| 
The Mankotias, 
Raja eae Deo. Kapur Deo, 
| 
Jag Deo, founder mr, 1 
of Jasrota, Sindha, founder of Sansa. § ‘Singrém Deo, 
The Sunial Réjpute. Dbruk Deo. 





| 
] | | 
Réja Ranjit Deo, Balwant Deo, Manga Dev, Surat Singh, 





Brij R4j Deo, Kastr Singh. 
killed at Kowal by ( 








the Sikhs and the last | ) 
of the Deo dynasty. Rajd Gulah Singh, RAjé Dhidn Rajd Suchet 
founder of the ruling Singh. Singh, 
house of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


In Hoshidrpur the Réjputs rank as & sept of the 1st grade, 
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Jan, a wild and lawless tribe dwelling in the southern part of the Béri 
Dodb, aod famous marauders: Panjébi Dicty., p. 475. Probably the 
same as the JGn. 


Janpint, a olan of the Khosa Baloch. 


Janparur, see Gandapur. 
Janp1, 8 Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Janpraxe, @ Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jhnpra, ‘cotton-clad,' a term applied to the Hindus of the plaiss as opposed 
to those of the hills, c. g., the Gaddis, who wear wool. (Kéngra). 

Janpran, (1) an Aréin, (2) a Muhammadan Jat clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, aud (3) an agricultural clan found in Shahpor. 

Jaen, @ tribe of Jdéts, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from the 
east, beyond the Jumna. 

Janaat, a Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritear, 

Janadui, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Jinata, a Jét clan (agricultural) settled in Multén from Jhang in Mughal 
times. 

Jinaui, @ generio name for the nowads of the Sandal Bir. The term is of 
recent origin; see Hithdri. 


jAni, a Jét clan (agriculturai) found in Amritsar, 
JANIKHEL, see under Utmanzai. 
Jani, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Jansua, a Rajput tribe found, though not in large numbers, thronghout the 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, in the south-west Punjab 
including Bahéwalpur,* in Hoshidrpur and Amritsar. . The Janjaa once 
held almost the whole of the Salt Range tract, but were gradually 
dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the Awdns in the 
west, and they now hold only the central and eastern parts of the Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held al the time of 
Babar’s invasion. They ‘still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Gakkhars, and are always addressed 
as R4j4. Various origins have been ascribed to the Janjia. 


According to Bébar the hill of Jad was held by two tribes of common 
descent, the Jad and Janjahah. The Janjéhah were old enemies of the 
Gakkhars.t Bdbar records that 2 headman among them receives the 
title of Réi (the same purely Hindu title was used by the Khokbars 
and Gakkhars), while the younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
styled Malik. 


According to a modern account Rdjé Mal, Rathor, had eix sons: 
Wiridl and Jodha, whose descendants intermarry, their settlements 
being contiguous; while those of the other four, Khakha, Tarnoli, 
Dabochar and K4lé, do not. Disputes between the brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintegration, so that the septs regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handicrafts, so that 





* Where they are said to be a clan of the Gakkhars. . : 
{ E. H.1. IV, pp, 232, 231-5, Nearly all traces of the Jiid, asa tribe, have disappeared, 
but see under Jodh, 
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Janjfia gots are now found among the Telis, Lohdrs, Tarkhéne and eyen 
Mugallis: and the Ghommao, Ganjidl, Bhakridl, Nathiél, Bénth 
Basoya and other Jdts are of Janjia descent. , 


The four younger sopts are each endogamous, and it is considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strict) 
prohibited. ‘heir observances are the same as those of the Chibha, 
The following pedigree comes from the minisi of the tribe :—~ 























RAJ ‘ MAL. 
{— I l Tr. = 
Raja Wir. Ra4j4 Jodh. Khakha. Tarnoli, Dabuchara, Pir Kila, 
Tn Hazara, | 
Achar, Sanpal. Descendants Peshd4war and Descendants Descendants in 
found in the ilégaofPakhli numerousin — ildga Kahro 
Kirpél, Bilawal. Kashmir, in Hazyro, Hazara; some in Réwalpindi, 
- also found in 
Chohar. Amli Khin. Sialkot. 
= > 
Daulat. Kids-ud-din, 
Descendants Taman. 
at Dalwal | 
in Jhelum, Budha Kh4n. 
jt 
Aziz, 
pee le 
Sultén Saht, Nar Ali, 
Descendants in different 
eee — localities. 
(¢ eC ee ea ee kt At 
Sultén Bahata. oa Alam, Sultén Sangu. Sultdn Ali, 
l —+~— | 
At Badshéhpur in = Sultén Khair Descendants in 
Jhelum. Muhammad, Jhelum. 
( g = @ ) ae 
Sultén Téja. Sultén i 
| 


Descendants in me SRR eo 6 Gee ee 
Makhysla and villages Dasondi, Nana Khén, Chuhar. 
pear Jhelum. 








| 
_ Descendants in Khaul, Islam Kuli. 
Tahsil Khérién, e a ~ 
Descendants at Rajur in 
Khérian tahsil. 


Another pedigree* makes them descendants of Jaip4l who opposed 
Mahmid of Ghazni at Nandana 900 years ago. Bébar certainly de- 
scribes them asrulers, from old times, of the Salt Range hills and of the 
tract between Nil4éb and Bhera. He also describes Malik Hast, Janjia, 
as hékim of the ils and altises in the neighbourhood of the Sohaén, As 
rulers the Jid and Janjaha ruled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitrarily, realizing a shah-rukhi (24 rupees) yearly on every. head of 
cattle and seven shih-rukhis on a marriage.t 
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* Jhelum Gazettcer, 1904, p. 93. 

+ Shah Rukh was a son of ‘Timar and succeeded to his father's empire in 1404-05, A. D, 
The fact that his coins were in use among the Janjia points either to their having been 
tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt Range in his dominions, The latter con- 
clusion is the more probable, ; 
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Mr. Thomson’s account of the tribe in Jhelum, which follows, is not 
contradicted on any material point by the present day J anjdas :— 


“ At sume uncertain period, theu, some clans of Ralitor Rajputs, emigrating from Jodhpur, 
uccupied the uplands of the Salt Range. ‘The leader of this movement according to the 
common account, wa8 Raja Mal; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs tirst seated themselves at 
Malvt in tbe west Salt Range. ‘This place, although picturesque, is so inaccessible and 
uufruitful, that it must have been chosen Jor safety more than convenience. From here the 
Rajputs extended their supremacy over the uplands of Jhangar and Kahin and the pla 
country near Girjékh and Dardpur, In these regions they were rathey setilers than con- 
guerurs. They not ouly ruled, but tu a great extent occupied also, It seen» very doubtful 
whelher their real territories ever extended much further, but their traditions certainly 
poiot lo a former lordship over the western upland of Vanhar, and over much of the present 
talsils of 'l'allagang and Chakwal, If Babur'’s account be read with atteution, it will be 
seen that he represents the Jan)uas as confined to the hills, aud ruling over various subject 
iribes who cultivaled the plains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that 
has befallen the Janjdas in the Vunhar and elsewhere, 1f we conceive them as holding 
detached forts in the midst of a foreign population which giadually grew hostile, then this 
extirpation can eusily be understood. ‘This also serves, to explain how oue or two villages 
of peasant Janjuas have escaped, while all the Chiefs und Rajas round about have perished. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to sume such histury as this, und not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

‘The Janjaas were long the preduminant race iu the ceutre and west of the District. Raja 
Mal iy said to have reigned in the days of Mahmud of Ghuzni, and his authority was pro- 
bably more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to the Jhelum. When Mahindvd invaded 
India the Janjias opposed him, were defeated, and Hed tu the jungles. Mabmid followed 
them up, and succeeded in capturing Raja Mal himself, The Raja was rcleascd ou condi- 
tion that he and his tribe should embrace I[sl4im, When this conversion took place, tbe 
janju or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been called Janjaas cver since.* 


Raja Mal is said Lo have left tive sons. Three of these settled in Rawalpindi or Wazéra. 
Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelum, They speedily divided their possessions. Wir took 
the west, and Jodh the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shih was the boundary between them. 
Wir's descendants are now represented by the Janjiius of Malot and the Kahun ‘liga. 
Their chief seat is at Dilwal. Jodh’s descendants have split into many branches. A general 
supremacy was long exercised by the Sulténs of Makhidla in Jbangar. But the chiefs of 
Kusak and Baghanwala soon became practically independent, as did also those of Dilir, 
Karangli, and Girjakh, whose descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. The 
plain iléga of Dardpww and Chakri seems to have broken ofl from the main stock even curlier 
than the others. This passion for separatism js fatal to any large authority. The feuds to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhar war, and the establishment of new and 
slrenuous races beyond the mountains brought the Janjéa dominion to destruction, The 
Dhani country, called Maluki Dhan after the great Raja, and the forts in Tallagaog and the 
Vunhér seem to have been all lost not long after the time of Babar. But in the centre and 
easL Salt Range und rouud Daérdpur the Janjia supremacy remained undisputed until the 
advent of the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at Khewra and Makréch must have always 
made this territory important. ‘the Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemenl. Ranjit 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhbidla and Kusak, Most of the influential chiefs 
Teceived jdgirs but were ousted from their old properties, 


The Janjias are physically a well-looking race. ‘Their hands and leet in particular are 
often much smaller and more finely shaped than those of their neighbours. They largely 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor 
farmers, and bad men of business. They are careless of details, and apt to be passionate 
when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible objects. As landlords they 
are not exacting with submissive tenants. ‘They are willing to sacrifice something to retain 
even the poor parodies of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. ‘Their manners are 
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* The Janjias themselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible : they 
say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers, Janjiha, who in 

- Most of the genealogies comes cight or nine generations before Raja Mal. It is moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of the Janjias took place 9UU years ago; itis likely 
cnough that Mahmid made converts, and tbat these reverted as socp as his back was turned: 

; but the Janjua village pedigree tables nearly all agree in intrcducing Muhemmadan names 
only sbout 15 generations back, which would point to their general conversion about the 
iniddle of the 15th century. Cracroft however noted that the Janjuas in Rawalpindi stil] 
continued to feast Brahmans, etc., at weddings. 
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oftep good. They have a Jarge share of vanily which is generally rather amusing thau 
oftensive, ‘They are at (he same Lime solf-respecting, and not without a certain kind of 
pride, and are eminently a people with whom slight inlerludes of emotional government are 
likely to ke useful,’ 


In Hoshiérpur the Janjuds are fairly numerous to the north-east of 
Dastya.* ‘The Bihéls of Badla are said to be an al cr sub-division of 
the Janjua which takes its name from the village of Beata in tappa 
Kaméhi. Bahk means a settlement, und the Janjia villages seem 
often to begin with Bah. ‘The Janjuas in this District say they migrated 
from Hastinapura to Garh Makhiila in Rdwalpindi or Jhelum, and 
theuce, to escape Muhammadan oppression to Badla under Réjé 
Sahj Pal, 8th in descent from Raj& Jodh, His son Pahér Singh 
held 182 villages round Badla. ‘They claim to be Ran&s of the Dogars, 
und the head of the family is installed fT with the common ceremony of the 
tika under a banian tree at Barndér or Bah Ata, though Badla (Bar- or 
Boharwala) also claims the honour, amidst tle assembled Dogars of Melir 
Bhatoli, a village near Badla, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bihdls pay a nazar of Re. 1 or Rs, 2 each. They are said to only give 
daughters to Dadwa4ls, who are Ist grade Rajputs, and to take them from 
Barangwils, Laddis, and Ghorewahas, who are in the 3rd grade. 


The Badlidl is another JanjG@a sept, deriving its name from Badla, 
the ancient Rajput tika. Badla is now in ruins and its rénd’s family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their rénd and 
presents nazardna, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a tilakdhari, his rdndship does not count for much, 


Janjunay, @ Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JANJUNHA, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Janoua (doubtless Janjia)—A Rajput sept, an offshoot of the Bhattis 
whose ancestor Johad (?Judh) came to Garh Makhila in Akkar’s reign 
and founded Nurpur Janoha in Kaparthala. 

Jansan, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Janwas, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

J An, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JAxi, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, 

JAkAN, w Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén., 

Jakia, a sept of Jits found in Jind, Inthat state five gots of Jats derive 
their names from as many parts of the bera tree, viz. -— 

(t) Rangi, from the rang, or bark of the beri tree used for dyeing, 
(tt) Jaria, from jar, the root, (iv) Jbari, or seedlings, and 
(iit) Beria, from ber, the fruit, | (v) Khichar, or bud. 


‘These five gots may however intermarry and are, collectively, called 
Jaria, which is also said to be derived from jord and to mean ‘ twin.’ 





* The Pahri of Kuhi is a branch of the Japjias which has taken to karewa aud so lost 
status, so that Janjtias and clans of equal or higher grade do not intermarry with them. 

+ The formalities at the accession of a new Sultan of Makhiala are somewhat similar: 
7,9, L1 or 13 days after his predecessor's death the principal men of the tract are feasted ; 
in (he afternoon they assemble at a rock behind the Sultan's house and the family 
brabman pute the tika on his forehead. ‘Lhe Sultan then appoints a waztr and four diwans, 
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Jaxsit, @ clan of Hindu Réjputs found in Hoshidrpur, i: greatest. numbers in 
the north-east of Dusdya tahsil, Also a clan of agricultural Brahmans 
in the Réjgiri taluka of Hamirpur tabsil in Kangra. They rank in the 
2nd grade in both castes. 


Jano.4, (1) #n agricultural clan found in Shahpur, (2) a Jéy clan (sgricultural) 
found in Multdén. 


Jangio, a surgeon and dentist who is almost always a wd/. 
Japsopu, Balochi: w washerman, fr, jur clothes, shodhagh tu wash, 
Jarwie, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 


Jasgam, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found in the Merree hills, Like 

the Dhinds and Khatrils they claim descent frum Mandf, au ancestor of 

_ the Prophet, aud got possession of the tract they now occupy under 

Gakkhar rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet, came from 
Arabia and settled near Kahita, 


Jasiit, a clan of Hindu Rajputs, of Salémia status, found in Hoshiarpur. 


Jasrdi, an agricultura) clan found in Shéhpur. 
Jaki, au agvicaltural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Jaskori4, a Réjput clan, an offshoot of the JamwAu. It derives its name 
.. from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status, 


JaywSRA, sev Jaisward. 
Jastan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Jaswit, an offshoot of the Katoch, the great Rajput clan which gave rulers 
to the kingdom of Trigarta. It derives its name from (or possibly gives 
its name to) the Jaswan Dun of Hoshidrpur, and at its original seat, Bhir 
Jaswin, are remains of buildings, wells and fountaius which attest its 

_ former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1596 the 
Jasuwdlas were described as ‘Zamind4rs with an army’ and yave some 
trouble to the imperial authorities.* 

Ji, fom, Jitni, dim. Jateta, fem. -i, the child of a Jit. The form 
Jit is used in the South-East Punjab. In the Central Punjab Jatt 
fem. Jatti, is usual. Another dim. Jatingard, a Jat{’s child, is used 
contemptuously, In the south-west of the Province the Multdni and 
Balochi term for a Jét is Jagdal, and Jat (with the soft ¢) is used 
to denoto «a cumel-driver, as in Upper Sindh, where jat now means 
8 rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition to a husbandman, 

The Jats in History. 

Fragmentary notices of the Jats occur in the Mahammadan historians 
of India, as will be seen from the following excerpts from Elliot’s 
History of India. 

Ibn Khurdddba, writing antsy 912 A.D., gives the distance fro: 
the frontier of Kirmin to Manstra as 80 parasangs, and adds :— 
“This route passes through the country of the Zats (Jats) who keep 
watch over it.’ £. H. 1,1, p. 14 


* Elliot’s Hist, of India, VI, p, 129, 
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* Written circa 1126 A, D, 


According to the author vf the Muymal-ul-Tawdrikh* the Jatst and 
Meds were reputed descendants of Ham. They both dwelt in Sindt 
and on (the banks of) tho Bahar river, and tho Jals were sub,ect to 
the Meds whose oppression drove thei across the Paban river, The 
Jats were, however, accustomed tu the use of boats and were thus ably 
tv cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners of sheep. 
Kiventually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their country, 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aside their differences 
uud send a deputation of chiefs to wait on King Dajishan (Dur. 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritarishtra), and beg him to nomin- 
ate a king, whom both tribes would obvy. Accordingly the emperor 
Dajishan appointed Dassil (Duhsala), his sister, and wife of the 
powerful king Jandrat (Jayadratha), to rule over the Jats and Meda. As 
the country possessed no Brahinans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 30,000 from Hindustéu. Her capital was Askaland, 
A small portion of the country she made over to the Jats undor their 
chief, Jidrat.§ 


Chach, the Brahman usurper|| of Sind, humilisted the Jats and 
Lohdnas. He compelled them to agree to carry only sham swords: 
to wear no under-garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
outer-garments, provided they were red or black in colour: to put no 
saddles on their horses: to keep their heads and feet uncovered: to 
take their dogs with them when they went out: to furnish guides and 
spiey and carry firewood for the rvyal kitchen.Y Of the Lohdna, ze, 
Lakha and Samma, who were apparently Jats, it is said that the same 
rules were applied to them and that they knew no distinction of great 
and small.** Muhammad bin Qdsim waintained thexe regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the moun- 
tains. He also fixed their tribute.tt 


'The Bheti Thakurs and Jats of Ghazui, who had submitted and en- 
iered the Arab service, garrisoned Sigara and the island of Bait,{{ in 
the time of Muhammad bin Qasim, ec, 712 A. D. 


The Jats, like the Baloch, the Sammas and the Sodhas, revolted 
against Umar,}§ but they were soon reduced tov submission, ate 1300 
A.D. 


In 884 A. D.,and again in 885 Ajff bin Iva was sent against the 
Jats, whose chief was Muhammad bin ’Usimai|||| and commander Samlu. 
Ajif defeated them in a seven mouths’ campaign, aud took 27,000 of 
them, including women aud children with 12,000 fighting men to 


+ ‘ By the Arabs,’ the writer interpolates, ‘the Hindus are called Jats.’ 
_ Sind = the valley of the Indus from the modern Midnwali down to tlic mouths of the 

river. 

§ E. H.L, I, pp. 108-5. 

| His usurpation dates from 631; A: D. 

( E. H.1, I, p. 151, 

** Tb, p, 187. 

+t Ib. p. 188. p 

tf EB. H.1, 1, p.167, ‘This cau hardly be the modorn Ghazni, 1t can ouly be the Gar 
Ghazni vr Ghajmi of modern Jat legend, as it lay apparently on tho Indus. 

§§ Or Unnars E. H.T., I, pp, 220-1, 

|| B. H.-L, U, p. 247, 
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Baghdéd, whence they were transported to the northern frontier and 
soon perished, exterminated in a Byzantine raid. The seats of these 
Jats lay on the roads of Hajar, which they had seized. 


Amrén, the Barmecide governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kikén* againet the Jats whom he defeated and subjugated. There he 
founded Al-Baiza, the ‘ white city’, which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to Multén and Kandabil. The latter city stood on a hill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Khalil, whom Amrdn slew. He then 
made war on the Meds, but summoned the Jats to Alrtr, where he 
sealed their hands, took from them the jizya or poll-tax and ordered 
that every man of them shonld bring with him a dog when he waited on 
him. He then again attacked the Meds, having with him the chief 
mon of the Jats.t AmrdAn was appointed in 836 A. D. to be governor 
of Sindh. 


The Tuhfat-wl-Kirdm appears to assign tothe Jats and Biloches 
the same descent, from Muhammad, son of Hérin, governor of Makran, 
who was himself descended from the Ainir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy.t 


The Jéts of Jid, which we muat take to mean the Salt Range, 
were, according to the later Muhammadan historians, the object of 
Mahmid’s 17th and iast expedition into India in 1026 A.D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmid conducted a naval campaign 
in or near the Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 


piace, It is moreover exceedingly doubtful whether the Salt Range 
was then occupied by Jats at all.§ 


Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor of 
Multén, in 1034 A. D,, until he perished on the Mihréu of Sind. For 
this they receivod 100,000 dirhams as w reward. The Jats were still 
Hindus. || 


After the defeat of Rai Pithaura in 1192, and the capture of 
Delhi by Mohammad of Ghor, Jatwdn raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at Hiinsi, but was defeated 
on the borders of the Bagar by Qutb-ud-din Ibak who then took 
Hénsi. It is apparently not certain that Jatwdin was a Jat leader. 
Firishta says Jatwin was a dependent of the Réi of Nahrwélé in 
Guzerat.q 


In November 1398 Timdr marched through the jungle from Ahréni 
in Karnél to Tohina, through a tract which he found inhabited by 
Jats, Musulmédns only in name, and without equals in theft and high- 
vay robbery: they plundered caravans on the road end were a 
terror to Musulmdns and travellers. On Timir’s approach the Jats 
had abandoned the village (Toh4na) and fled to their sugarcane 
fields, valleys, and jungles, but Timir pursued them, apparently after 
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9 contest in which the Jats had held their own, and put 2,000 
demon-like Jats to the sword.* ; P , of the 


About 1530 the Sultén Muhammad ibn Tughliq had to suppress the 
Biréhas, Mandahirs, Jats, Bhat(ti)s, and Maohis (Minas), who had 
formed mandals round Suném and Séména, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roads.t 


“In the country between Niléb and Bhera,” wrote Babar, “ but 
distinct from the tribes of Jid and Janjahah, and adjacent to the 
Kashnir hills are the Jats, Gijars, and many others of similar tribes 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley, 
Their hakim was of the Gakkhar race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jad and Janjihah.’’} 


“ Every time,” adds Babar, ‘that I have entered Hindustén, the Jats 
and Gijars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” They 
had committed great depredations, and their districts now yielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the country had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, and plundered the Turki 
garrison on its way from Sidlkot to Bébar’s camp. Babar had two 
or three of the offenders cut in pieces.§ Like the Bhuki4l and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the Gakkhars.|| Fath Khdn, Jat of 
Kot Kapura] devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Sher Shah’s time. 


The Téirikh-i-Tahirt describes the tribes of the Baloch and Nahmrii 
(? Brahii), of the Jokiya** and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kich and Makrdn,tt in the time 
of Akbar, The Muntakhab-w’l-Lubab describes the Sikhs as principally 
Jats and Khatris.tt 


The Jdts of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bhartpur principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi. Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage-train,§§ but the tribes, as a whole, looked to Bhartpur as 
their capital. The Naw4b Safdar Jang employed Suraj Mal, and he 
obtained the whole of the Mew4t, up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
besides the province of Agra. 
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q] It is very doubtful if Kaptira is right. The Tértkh-i-Sher-Shahi has ‘‘ Fath Khao Jat 
had been in rebellion in Kaydla, and in the time of the Mughals had plundered the whole 
country as far as Panipat, E. H.1., IV, p. 398, 

** Possibly a misprint for Johiya. 

tt Ib. p. 286. 

tTE. Il, 1, VIL, pp. 413, 425. 

§§ As when the J4ts of Mitrol, between Kodal and Palwal, plundered the Amir.ul. 
Umara’s baggage in 1738—-the 19th year of Muhammad Shéh. The J4t plunderers were 
popularly called the R&m-dal, a name which appears to connote the semi-religious 
character of the revolt against the Muhammadan domination: EH. J., VII, pp. 55 and 


187, 
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The Jats of Bhartpur. 
Bajja Singh of Sansani, i as Dig aud Kambher. 
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Churdindn, Bavan B1nau, founder of Bhartpur, Raja Ram, 
| died 176-1 A. D. 
Mohkam Singh, ; 
Sugas Ma. 
; | | ee ee 
Jawdure Sia, Ratan 81nau. Nawat Sinau. Bhawani Singh, 
died 1768, 


Kheri Singh alias Ransit Sincn 
? son of Suraj Mal, 
died 1806. 


he following account of the Jéts in the Punjab is largely are- 
production of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of them in the 
Punjab Census Report, 1883.* He prefaced his account by observing 
that the line separating Jéts, Rajputs and certain other castes (tribes) 
is almost impossible of definition.t More especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term fur one of ‘gentle’ 
birth is séhu, especially in the Salt Range, ard where the land-owning 
und cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that stress ia 
always laid on a man’s tribe or clan and not on his status or ‘caste! As 
we go further east the people begin to use the caste terms, Réjput and 
J4t, more freely, but in the vaguest possible way, so that a Muhammadan 
Jét tribe in Gujranwéla or Gujrdt will appear row as Réjput and a 
decade later as Jdt, or vice versé, or half the tribe will return itself 
as Rdjput and the other half as Jat, as caprice dictates. Along the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gurddéspur, the Réjputs and Jéts 
are well defined, the former being continued to the hills, the latter to 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed out,} so rigidly that one is 
almost tempted to suspect that there is something in the physical 
nature of the plains which militates against the formation of an 
aristocracy. Within the hills the RAsrovs bave their own social 
gradations, In the plains the Jats also are tending to develope social 
distinctions which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the Jét is fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamous, as warriages with women of inferior castes may be 
deprecated but are not invalid. Even iu the eastern districts such 
matriages are tolerated, but in the true Jat country which centres 
round Rohtak they are probably much rarer than in Karnél, Ambéla 
or the central districts, Broadly speaking, the Jét isa Musulmdu 
in the Western Districts, a Sikh in the Centre, anda Hindu in the 
South-East, but there are mavy exceptions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother’s duty, as well as his privilege, to espouse 





* Reprinted as Punjab Ethnoleyy. 

+ Jats and Rajputs, as observed by Sir Denzil Ibbelson, together coustitute aboul three- 
lenths of the total population of the Punjab, and include tho great mass of the dominant 
land-owning tribes in the cis-Indus portion of the Proviace. Their polilical is even greater 
than their numerical importance ; while they afford to the ethnologist intinite matter for 
inquiry and consideration, ‘lheir customs are in the main Hindu, though in the Western 
Plains and the Salt Range Tract the restrictions upon intermarriage have, iu many cases, 
come to be based upon considerations of social standing only, But even here the murriage 
ceremony and other social customs retain tho clear impress of Indian origin. 

} Gurddspur Gazetteer, 
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his deveased broller’s wife. In the south-east the practice of widow 
rewarriage differentiates the Hindu Jt from the Réjput, bat. it is 
not universal even among the Jéte, for in Gurgéon some Jét families 
disallow it and others which allow it do not permit it with the 
husband’s relations.* In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
Brahminical ideas come into play, 


The origins of the Jat. 


Perhaps no question connected with the ethnoloey of the Punjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of the so-called J&t 
‘race.’ It ix not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. 
They will be found in detail in the Archwological Survey Reports, UI, 
pp. 51 to 61; in 'Tod’s Rajasthan, I, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Reprint, 1&80) ; in Elphinstone’s History of India, pp. 250 to 258; and 
in Elliot’s Races of the N.-W. P., I, pp. 130 to 137, Suffice it to say that 
both Sir Alexander Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed in considering 
the Jats to be uf Indo-Scythian stock. ‘lhe former identified them with 
the Zanthi ot Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and beld that 
they probably entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very 
shortly after the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythians, and 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ, The Jats 
seem to have first occupied the-Indus valley as far down as Sindh, 
whither the Meds followed them about the beginning of the present 
era. But before the earliest Muhammadan invasion the Jats had 
spread into the Punjab Proper, where they were firmly established in 
the beginnirg of the 11th century. By the time of Babar the Jats 
of the Salt Range hud been subdued by thetHakkhars, Awdns, and 
Janjaas, while as early as the 7th century the Jdts and Meds of 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. ‘Tod classed the Jats as one 
of the great R4jput tribes, and extended his identification with the 
Geta to both races; but here Cunningham differed from him, holding 
the Rajputs to belong to the original Aryan stock, and the dats toa 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 
race. 


‘It may be’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, ‘that the original Rajput 
and the original Jat entered India at different periods in its history, 
though to wy mind the term Réjput is an occupational rather than 
an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable, 
both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock; while, whether 
this be co or not, it is almost certain that they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and eo blended into one people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. 
It is indeed more than probable that the process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the J4t and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have secn how the 


Pathan people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Moghals, and how 
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* Pb, Customary Law, I, (Gurgaon), p. 182. 
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it was sufficient for a Jét tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Baloch nation; we know 
bow a character for sanotity and social exclusiveness combined will 
ina few generations make a Quresh or a Sayyid; and it is almost certain 
that the joint Jét-Rijput stock contains not a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent, thongh it is probably in the main Aryo-Scythian, if Scythian 
be not Aryan, ‘The Min, Her, and Bhullar J4ta are known aa aslf or 
original Jats because they claim no R4jput ancestry, but are supposed 
to be descended from the hair (jat} of the aboriginal god Siva; 
the Jéts of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotrt or of the family of Siva,* and Kasabgotri who 
claim connection with the R4jpute; and the names of the ancestor Bar 
of the Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, are the very words which 
the ancient Brahmans give us as the marks of the Barbarian aborigines, 
Many of the Jat tribes of the Punjab have customs which apparently 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin field for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 


In other words, the Shivgotri Jéts of the south-east like the Man, 
Her and Bhullar, are unassuming tribes which do not lay claim 
to descent from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the other Jat clans arrogate to themselves R4jput ancestry, meaning 
thereby that onve upona time tbey, or some representatives of the 
clan, were sovereign or semi-independent chieftains acknowledging 
no 7aja but their own head.t 








* We may regard Shiva here as the earth-god and the Shivgotri as autochthones. In 
Hisséy, where they are few in numbers, they say that their forefither was created from the 
matted hair of Shiva, who consequently was named Jat Budhra, Regarding their origin 
there is uo historical account, But tradition tells that one of the clan, named Barh, became 
master of a large portion of Bikiner; where, at first he createda village which he called 
after his name; and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his descendants live to 
this day, and which liga belongs to them. He had 12 sons:—Puniu, Dhania, Chachnik, 
Bali, Burbiira, Qulukhun, Chiria, Chandia, Khok, Dundj, Liter, and Kakkar, From these 
sprang 12 sub.divisions. (Khok is also a Gil muhin. Punia was ancestor cf the Punni), 
The descendants of the first were most in number, and had the largest possessions. They 
owned the country round Jhansal which was called the Punia i/aqa and which is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. Marriages among members of this clan cannot, according to their 
custom, be formed amongst themselves ; 7. c., they must intermarry with the Nasabgotris, 
The latter are in reality degenerate R4jputs, and call themselves Kasabyotris after Kasab, 
son of Brahma. 

+ Mr. II, Davidson in the following passage clearly went too far :— 

“Tt is not generally known that the Jat race is entirely of RAjput origin. A Rajput 
marrying the widow of a deceased brother loses caste as a RAjput; the ancestors of all 
the Jat families were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wife the widows of their deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. The Philki4n family, if questioned as to 
their R4jput descent, being now to all intents and purposes Jiits, would state this to have 
been the manner of the transition. I myself have the fact from one of the most intelligent 
members of the family. The headmen of more than one Jat village of diflerent gots, or 
clans, have likewise given me the same information, and I am convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) gots among the Jits is endless, and I have been at some 
pains to trace the circumstance, which constitutes the origin of each gof. The result is 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of the race. The Rajput 
ancestor, who ceased to be a Rajput, furnishes the name of the gof, not usually directly 
from his own name, but from some surname he had acquired, as the ‘toothless’ ‘ the fair ' 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons A very powerful got 
is styled ‘the hay-stack' from the fact of his wife having been suddenly confined near 
one; in some cases the name of the village he or his scns founded gave the name of the 
got which derives its ancestry from him, One got never intermarrics within itself, one 
got marrying with another got, Much bas been written on the peculiar meaning of the 
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Are the Jats and Rajpute distinct ? 


‘But’ continued Sir Denzil, whether Jéts and Rajputs were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may haye 
been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between J&ét and Réjput being social 
rather than ethnic. [ believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become Rajputs almost by mere virtue of their rise ; and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher nts 
distinguished from tho lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence ; 
of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations, Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be 
Rajputs; wlule such families as, attaining a dominant position in their 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules 
have become not only Rajds, but also Rajputs or “sons of Réjis.” 
For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has 
been almost ata standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rdéjput was over- 
shadowed by the Jat, who resented his assumption of superiority and 
his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest RéAjput. 
On the frontier the dominance of Pathd4ns and Baloches and tho 
general prevalence of Muhammadan feelings and ideas placed recent 
Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classes, but with the Mughal conquerors 
of India or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even 
admittedly Réjput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. But in the hills, where Rajput 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained their 
independence till yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy aa 
great social authority as ever, the fwin processes of degradation from 
and elevation to R4éjput rank are still to be seen in operation. The 
R4j& is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which 
is the same thing in India.’ And Sir James Lyall wrote :— 


“Till lately the limits of castes do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills 
asin the plains. The Réj4 was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. 
Thave heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a 





word zamfnddr, in different parts of India. Here the use of the word is very peculiar. 
Those, generally, who derive their livelihood direstly from the sail, ave not called zaminddrs 
but kasdéns, On approaching a village, and asking what people live in it, if any other race 
but Jdts live in it the name of the race will be given in reply. But if the population are 
Jats, the reply will be ‘zaminddrs live there’—zaminddr log baste; in fact the word 
zaminddr is here only applied to the J4ts.” This last remark, Sir Donald Mcleod noted, 
applied equally almost throughout the Punjab, even where the J4ts have been converted 


to Islm, Ludhidna Sett, Rep., 1859, pp. 28-29, The ‘hay-stack’ got is said to be the 
Garew4l. 
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Ghirth to be a R4thi, and a Thdkur to be a Rajput, for service done or money given: and 
at the preeent day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persona put under a 
ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source of income to the jdyirdér Rajaa. I believe 
that Mr. Campbell, afterwards Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is po 
such thing as a distinct R4jput stock ; thatin former times before caste distinctions ha2 
become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
in time B4jput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to 
the Réjput families of this district, m.., Kotlehr and Bangéhal. are said to be Brahmana 
by original slock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-easte 
woman takes place as a RAthi: in Saraj and other places in the interior of the hills I haya 
met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general acceptance as Ra)puts, in 
their own country al least, whose only claim to the title was that their grandfather was 
the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahmin, On the border line in the Himalayas 
betwoen Tibet and India proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eves ; the 
ncble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat, and ao 
on down to the bottom of the scale. The samo process was, I believe, more or Jess in force 
iu Kangra Proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” 


A very similar process has been going on among the Jays. The 
Golia Jéts were certainly by origin Brahmans and the Langridl were 
Chérans. And in the ee countless traditions say that the son of 
a Réjput by a Jat, Gujar, Ror or other wife of low degree became 
Jéts. But in the plains, as in the hills, a Rajput can lose his status 
and sink in the social scale by allowing the practise of karewa, and 
rumerous Jat traditions point to the adoption of that custom aa 
having degraded a blue-blooded Ra&jput family to Jat or yeoman 
status. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote :— 


‘The reverse process of degradation from R4éjput to lower rank is too 
common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats 
of the Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where 
Birahmanism is stronger than in any other part of the Punjab, and 
Delhi too near to allow of families rising to political independence, is 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of Réjput has taken place 
within recent ‘times. But many Réjput families have ceased to be 
Rajpute. Setting aside the general tradition of the Punjab Jats to the 
effect that their ancestors were RAjputs who married Jats or began to 
practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gurgéon and 
Delhi, who have indeed retained the title of Rajput because the caste 
fecling is too strong in those parts aud the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
equility, communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they 
took to the practice of karewa; we have the Sahnsars of Hoshiarpur 
who were R4jputs within the last two or three generations, but have 
ceased to be so because they grow vegetables like the Arain; in Karnal 
we have Rajputs who within the living generation have ceased to be 
R4jputs and become Shaikhs, because poverty and loss of land forced 
them to weaving as an occupation ; while the Delhi Chauhdn, within the 
shadow of the city where their ancestors once ruled and led tho Indian 
armies in their last struggle with the Musalmdn invaders, have lost 
their caste by yielding to the temptations of karewa, In the Sikh 
tract, as [ have said, the Jat is content to be a Jét, and has never since 
the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the Western 
Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islim has superseded 
caste restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than 
by the larger unit of caste, But even there, families who were a few 
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generations ago reputed J&ts have now risen by social exclusiveness to 
be recognised as Rajputs, and families who wore lately known ny 
RAjputs have sunk till they are now classed with Jats; while the great 
ruling tribes, the Sil, the Gondal, the Tiwdna are commonly spoken of 
as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jéts. The same tribe even ig 
Rajput in ono district and Jif in another, according to its position 
among the local tribos. In the Salt Range the dominant tribes, tha 
Janjia, Manhés and the like, are R4jputs when they are not Mughals 
or Arabs; while all agriculteral tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to Rajput rank are Jéts. Finally, on the frontier 
the Pathén and Baloch have overshadowed Jat and RAjput alike; and 
Bhatti, Punwdér, Tanwar, all the proudest tribes of RAjputdna, are 
included in the name and have sunk to the level of Jit, for there can 
be no Réjputs where there are no Rdjds or traditions of Rdjés. TI know 
that the views hereic set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
Many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no 
time to marshal my facts; I have indeed no time to record more than 
a small proportion of them; and all I can now attempt is to state tho 
conclusion {o which my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion.’ 


These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, Kanets, Meos, and 
others too numerous to mention. The term Jdéf may now connote a 
casto in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva- 
tion may be, it came to signify, in contradistinction to Réjput,a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modern parlance Jat- 
zamindér is the usual description of himself which a Jat will give, 
As Sir Denzil Ibbetson said :— 


The position of the Jéit in the Punjab, 


‘The J&itis in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In point ot numbers he surpasses the Rajput, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one. Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the Khdlsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologically he is 
the peculiar and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers, 
And from aneconomical and administrative point of view he is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of the 
Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our f-ontier mountains. But he is 
more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than 
they. Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. The Jat is of all the Panjab races the most 
impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
freedom of the individual most strongly. In tracts where, as in 
Rohtak, the J&t tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for 
somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But asa rule a 
J&ét is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. Ido not 
mean however that he is turbulent: asa rule he is very far from being 
so, He is independent and he is self-willed; but he is reasonable, 
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peaceably inclined if left alone, and not difticult to manage. He is 
usually coutent to cultivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so; though when he dues go wrong 
he “takes to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps 4 
preference for stealing other people’s wives and cattle.” As usual the 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though 
perhaps somewhat too severely: “ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
Jif.” “A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman; these four 
are best hungry. If they eat their fill they dobarm.” “The Jat, 
like a wound, is better when bound.” In agriculture the Jé is pre- 
eminent. ‘The market-gardening castes, the Ardiy, the Mali, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale; but they cunnot 
rival the Jit as landowners and yeoman cultivators. ‘The Jat calls 
himself zaminddr or “ husbandman” as often as J4t, and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields: “The Jit’s baby has a 
plough handle for a plaything.” “‘T'ke Jit stood on bis corn heap 
and said to the king’s elephant-drivers—‘ Will you eel! those little 
donkeys?” Socially, the J4¢ occupies a position which is shared by 
the Ror, the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four cating and emoking together. 
He is of course far below the Réjput, from the simple fact that he 
practises widow-marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the country side—‘Come my daughter and be 
married ; if this husband dies there aro plenty more.’ But among the 
widow-marrying castes he stands first. ‘The Bania with his sacred 
thread, his strict Hinduiem, and his twice-born standing, looks down on 
the Jét as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Bénia as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with 
the Jét. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Binia in manliness and 
vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the races or 
tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jdt stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. 


There are, however, Jéts and Jéts. I shall here do nothing more 
than briefly indicate tho broad distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh 
tracts is of course the typical Jdt‘ot the Punjab, and he it is whom 
I have described above. The Ja&t of the south-eastern districts differs 
little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikdner border the puny 
Bagri Jét, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has been 
held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent 
husbandman of the Malwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jit is 
applied generically to a congeries of tribes, Jéts proper, Rajputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, who have no points in common save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricuJtural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds it 1s, 
as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between dat and 
Réjput, the latter term being commdnly applied to those tribes who 
have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they have 
subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to live a semi- 
nomad life in the central steppes are more often classed as Jats; und 
the state of things in the Salt.Range is very similar, Indeed the 
word Jat is the Punjibi term fora grazier or herdsman ; though Mr, 
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K, O’Brien said that in Jatki, Jat, the cultivator, is spelt with w hard 
und Jaét, the herdeman or cawel grazier, with a suft é. 'Vhus the 
word Jit im Rohtak or Amritsar meuns a great deal; in Muzuffargarh 
or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perbaps it means a great 
deal more than any single word can aford tomean if it is to be of 
any practical use; and the two classes respectively iudivated by tho 
term in these two parts of the Province must not bv too readily 
confounded.’ 


The Jat elements. 


The traditions of some of the more important Jit tribes as to their 
origin are summed up below, but it must be confessed that these 
traditions are not only hazy but often inconsistent and not infrequently 
contradicted by legends current among the same tribe in another 
locality. 


Afghan ovigin is asserted by the Langéh. Arab origin is claimed by 
the Vahim and Lilla. Brahkinan descent is alleged by the Golia and 
Langridl—who say they were ‘Brahman Charans.’ Jdét descent is 
admitted by the Bhullar, Her, and Man; by the Sipra (Gils by origin), 
the Bhangu, who say they came from Nepél, by the Wardich and 
apparently the Nol. Rdjpuwt origin is vaguely alleged by the Bal, 
Chhandbar Dhindsa (Saroha), Ghatwal (Saroha), Hijré (Saroha), Mahal 
and Sumra. 


Other Ja&t tribes have more specific claims to Rajput ancestry. 
‘Thus Solar Rajput origin is claimed by the Aulakh,* Bains,t Janjia, 
Bhutta, Buttar, Chébil (Tinwar), Deo, Dhotar, Ithwal, Kang, Lodika, 
Punnun, Séhi,Sindhu and Térar ; Lunar R&jput by the Dhillon (Saroha), 
Ghumman, Goraya (Saroha), Kahlon. 


And in many cases the Jat tribe can point to the Rajput tribe from 
which it sprang. For example, Bhatti Rajpat descent is claimed by the 
Dhariwél, Randhawa, Sard,t and Sidhu ; Chauhda Rajput descent by the 
Ahlawat, Bajwa, Chatta, Chima, Dehia, Jakhar, Marval, Sargwan, and 
Sohal: Manhds Rajput blood by the Wirk: Punwdr Réjput descent by 
the Kharral, Harral and Sarai: Raghobansi Rajput origiv by Gil: 
‘anwar, by the Dhankar, Réthi and Sahriwat: aud Ruthor by the Dalal 
and Deswél. 


Similarly, in Gujrat the Muhammadan Jat tribes claim very diverse origins, Thus 
Muy hal origin is Claimed by the Bhaddar, Maliva, Marar and Narwai, who claim to be 
Bar las ; aud by the Bahlam, Chaughatta, Phiphra, Mander and Babdl, who claim to be 
Chaughalta, Ady origin is claimed by the Bhagwal, while tho Hfr claim to be descend- 
ants of Qutab-ud-Din, like the Awadns and Khokhars. Quruish descent is claimed by the 
Jam, 

Khokhar Rajput descent is asserled by the Jali; Punwar Rajput anccslLry is claimed by the 
Jukkhar and Sial; Sombansi descent and Rajput ancestry, ¢.c., alast slubus as Rajputs— 
are Claimed by the Jaujia Jats, Chauhan Jats, Dhdl, Sohidl, Kaliil, Gordy4, Langarbal, 
Maral, and Mangat; Janjia Rajput origin is claimed by the Baaxret, Tatla, Dahb, 
Kanjial and Ghumman; Gakkhar origin is asserted by the Kotharmal; Bhatti Réjput origin 
is claimed by the Bhatti, Dhiriwai Paroi, Tora, Dhamal. Dhali, Randhawa, Sahotra, Soya, 
Surai, Kalw4l, Kaher, Kawar, Korantind, Guhlo Gudho, Gujrdél, Liddar, Mehar, Mahota 


* But one tradition makes them Lunar. 

| Bains is one of the 86 royal families of Rajputs, but was believed by Tod lo be 
Suryabansi. 

f Also claim Lunar descent. 
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Multéni, Nijjré, Hunjar and Hatidn; Punnu (Surajbansi) origin is claimed by the Dudhrai 
Poti, Gil, Thuth4l, Mathi, Nat; Raghbansi by the Rahang Chauhan; Rajput origin ia claimed 
by the Thanel, Gobi and Kaler; Tar Réjput descent is claimed by the Takkhar; Langth 
Rdjputs gave birth to the Ohach, and Manh4s to the Raihsi, Katwar Lohdré, Mahé, Mair, 
Nangiél and Wirk; Gondal J4t extraction is admitted by the Tola, Jasp4l, Sandrdna, and 
Ghug; Waraich by the Suggar; Dhériw4l by the Sidh, and Ranjha by the Khamb, 
Gudgor. 


Distribution of the Jats. 


Beyond the Punjab, Jdts are chiefly found io Sindh where 
they form the mass of the population; in Likéner, Jaisalmer, and 
Mérwér, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rajput 
races put together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna, from Bareli, Farrukhébéd, and Gwalior upwards. In the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous in the central Sikh districts and States, in the suuth-eastern 
districts, and in the Deraj4t. Under and among the hills and in the 
Réwalpindi division Réjputs take their place, while on the frontier, 
both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined tothe cis-Indus 
tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of the stream. 
The Jdts of the Indus are probably still in the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from the foot of the Sulaimdns on to the river by the 
advance of the Path4én and the Baloch. The Jats of the Western Plains 
have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rédjputdéna. The Jdts of the western and central sub- 
montane have also in part come by tke same route; but some of them 
retain a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the 
ancient Gajnipur, the site of the modern Réwalpindi, while many of 
them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills. 


The Jéts of the central and eastern Punjab have alsoin many cases 
come up the Sutlej valley; but many of them have moved from Bik4ner 
straight into the Mélwa, while the great central plains of the Mélwa 
itself are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of the 
Sikh tract. The Jats of the south-eastern districts and the Jumna zone 
have for the most part worked up the Jumna valley from the direction 
of Bhartpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional connec- 
tion ; though some few have moved in eastwards from Bikdner and the 
Malwa. The Bhartpur Jdts are themselves said to be immigrants who 
left the banks of the Indus in the time of Aurangzeb. Whether the 
J&ts of the great plains are really as late immigrants as they represent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of the R4jputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one in which we are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 


The Jat migrations. 


A noteworthy feature of the Jét traditions is their insistence 
on the recent advent of nearly every Jat tribe into the Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
the Punjab in which the Jét has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the Rohtak 
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territory. Ifthe history of the various tribes in Multén be investigated 

ib will be found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now found 

in the District which has not immigrated within the last 500 or 600 

years. The whole population in Multén has for many centuries been 

in a state of constant flux, and it is of very little use trying to discover 
who the original inhabitants were even in the pre-Muhammadan 
times. The Khaks, Péodas, Pahors and Sahés in Kabirwéla tabsil 
the Dhudhis in Mailsi, and the Kharas, north of Multén, are reputed 
vaguely to have been converted to Islém in the Multén district during 
the 13th century, but the traditions cannot be trusted. When the Ain-i 

Akbari was compiled the Sahés, Sandas, Marrals, Tahims, Ghallus 

Channars, Joiyas, Utheras and Khichis were eettled in or near their 

present seats, and tradition assigus many tribal immigrations to Akbar’s 

time.* The same might bo said with much truth of almost every Jat 
settlement throughout the Punjab plains. If we except the Nol and 

Bhangu in Jhang, the Hinjra m Gujranwidla and a few other clans, 

tradition almost always makes a Jdt tribe a comparatively recent 

settler in the Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, where the term Jét is 
applied to Sidls, Awdns and a host of petty tribes of miscellaneous 

crigin, the lower portion of the District was probably occupied by a 

few scattered tribes of pastoral Jits before the 15th century. Early in 

that century all tradition goes to show that an immigration of 

Siyars, China, Khokhars, etc., setin from Multén and Bahdéwalpur. 

Passing up the Indus these Jét tribes gradually occupied the country 

on the edge of the Midénwdli Thal and then crossed the Indus, Hast 
of that river the Jéts and Sayyids maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Baloch immigration which was of the 
nature of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation, 
and the whole of the Kachi or riverain on the east bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the J4ts, a strip of the Thal or steppe 
being attached to each block. Jat tribes settled also in the Thal itself, 
notably the Chinas and Bhidwal, tbe latter a good fighting tribe. The 

China tract stretched right across the Thal. The modern District of 

Dera Ismail Khan was settled in much the same way by the Jats, but 

the Baloch also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, leaviog the 

actual occupation however to the J&ts. Early in the 19th century 

Sarwar Khén of T4nk located large numbers of Jats in the 

south-east of the present Tank tahsil and this settlement gave the tract 

its name of the Jét-4tar.t Jéts however appear to have been settled 
in the modern Nutkdéni Baloch country prior to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

The migrations of the Jats into Kapurthala also illustrate the history of the population 
of the Punjab. Thus from Amritsar came the Gil, Padah, Ojla, Dhol, Randhéwa, Khera 
and Samrai; from Hoshidrpur the Dhadw4l; from Sialkot came the Bajw4 or Bajwai, 
Goréya and Ghumman; from Gurd4spur the Mahesh; aud from Lahore the Wirk, Sindhu 
and Bhullar; from Gujr4nwéla came the Dhotar, Baraich (Wardich), Pénglai, Kaler and 


Johal, Sujan and Battah; from the Mélw4 the Dhériw4l ; and from Patiala the Chébil; from 
Delhi came the Hundal, Dhadah, Bhaun, Bal, Bhandal, Bisal and Bulai; from Sirsa tho 


® See Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s interesting sketch of the tribal immigrations in the Multdn 
Ganetteer, 1901-02, pp. 144-5. : 

+ There is also o Jatdtar in Gujrét—seo p. 306 supra. It appears to be identical with 
the Hert, which may derive its name from the Her Jate, though a local tradition derivea 
it from Herat in Afgh4nistén, It is ourious that the Jats give their name to no other 
tracts, 
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Basrai and Daulat ; while from beyond the east of the Jumna came the Nijhar and Janer ; 
and from Sahéranpur, the Dhillon : while the Baich say they came from the Ganges. The 
Paddah have a tradition that they came from Ghazni. 


The cults of the Jat tribes. 


The Jdts of the Punjab cannot be said to have any distinctive tribal 
cults.) When Muhammadans or Sikhs they follow the teachings of 
their creeds with varying degrees of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Surranis or followers of the popular and wide-spread 
cult of Sakhi Sarwar Sultén. In the south-east many are BisHNois. 
The Shib-gotri Jéts do not form a sectarian group. The only distinc- 
tive J&t cults are tribal, and even in their case the sidh or sati, Jogi, 
Gosdéin or’ Bairégi, whose shrine is affected by the tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of other tribes in the locality. For detailed 
accounts of these tribal culty reference must be made to the separate 
articles on the various Jdt tribes in these volumes, but a few general 
notes may be recorded here. It will be observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jéts of Sidlkot as Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khatris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can be held to indicate aboriginal descent. 


Jathera.—Among the Hindu and Sikh Jéts, especially in the north- 
central and central Districts, a form of ancestor-worship, called jathera, 
iscommon. Itis the custom of many clans, or of a group of villages 
of one clan, for the bridegroom at his wedding (bidh or shddt) to 
proceed to a spot set aside to commemorate some ancestor who was either 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may be a pakka shrine. The bridegroom bows his 
head to the spot and walks round it, after which offerings are made 
both to the Brahman and the lagi.t If the mound is of earth, he throws 
a handful of earth upon it. The name given to the jathera may be, 
and generally is, that of an ancestor who was influential, the founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahid. 


Jandi kaina or Jandidn, the cutting of a twig of the jand tree.— 
The bridegroom, before setting out for the marriage, cuts with a sword 
or talwar a twig from a jand tree anywhere in the vicinity. Ho then 
makes offerings to Brahmans. This ceremony ensures the success of 
his marriage. 


In those parts of the Gurgaon District which adjoin the Jaipur, Alwar 
and Nébha States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on the 
outer door of the bride’s house, and before the bridegroom is welcomed 
by the women standing there he is required to strike it with his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage. ‘The rite is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or test of the bride. Tho bird is made of jang 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jandian ceremony in the 
southern Punjab.t 





* Ibbetson, § 421. ; 

+ The menial who is entitled to receive dues (ldg) at weddings, etc. ; 

$n Hissér the jandidn rite is rare, though that of jafhera is said to be ulmost universal. 
But in that District the observances are local, rather than tribal and the Bagri Jats do 
not perform the jandidn in Hisedr though they would observe it in the Bagar, where it is 
general, 
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The jandidn rite is very common in the central Punjab,* but it ase 
sumes slightly different forms. Thus among tho Hans Jats of Ludhifna 
the bridegroom’s uncle or elder brother cuts the tree with an axe op 
sword and tho bridal pair play with the twigs, chhitidn, the boy frst 
striking tho girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to him. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that tho 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. Tho pair solemnly prostrate 
themselves, worship Sakhi Sarwar and give tho offerings made to him 
toa Bhar4i. The Daleo, Aulakh, Pammar, Basi, Dulat, Boparai, and Bal 
have the same usage as regards tho chhitian, but among the Gurum 
Jdts the boy himself cuts the tree and both he and his bride ‘ worship 
chhatras” But the Lat do not cut the jand: at all. 


Chhatra.—In connection with the observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the tcka, there isa curious custom called the chhatra (ram) 
or chhedna (to bore—the ram’s ear). In this a ram is hired, 8 paisa 
(Nénak-shdéhi) being paid to its owner. The bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut till the blood flows. 
Ho then places the piece in the centre of a chapdti, with some rico 
and, smearing his thumb with the mixture, imprints a ttka or mark 
with it on his forehead. ‘The chapdti is then offered at a shrine, 
food is distributed and the ldgis each receivo at least 14 paisa (Ndnak- 
shéhi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed. 


Among the Jats of the south-eastern Punjab tke chhatra rite, involv. 
ing as it does animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly due to Jain 
influences. It is very rare in the central Districts too, and is said to 
be unknown in Jullundur, but in Ludhidna it is not uncommon for the 
bridegroom’s forehead to be marked with blood from a goat’s ear, e. g. 
among the Chela, Bhangu and some others. 


Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of them, 
but agiven tribe may have varying usages in different localities. 
Thus the Bhilars’ cult of Kalanjar has already been described at 

. 108 supra, but they are also said to have a jathera called Pir 
Yar Bhuréwala,f a revered ancestor who performed a miracle by turning 
a blanket into a sheep, and to this day the Bhular will not wear, sit 
or sleep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or Kalangar is also 
called Kalandra, and he has a tomb at Méri in Patidla where the first 
milk of acow is oftered to him on the 8th badi of the month. A 
Bhilar too can only build a house after offering him two bricks, The 
Bhilar also avoid the use of ak fuel. 


The Chaéhil as noted on p, 146 supra affect a Jogi pir, but he is 
also said to have been their jathera. Ho was killed in a fight with the 
Bhatti Réjputs at a place in Patidla, but his body remained on his 
horse and continued to smite the foe after his head had fallen, so & 
shrine was built to him on the spot where he fell and it also contains 


* But it is said to be unknown in Jallundur. 

+ Apparently the Bhira Sidh of the Sialkot Bhulars. Bhirdé meahs a striped blaaket, of 
light brown with black stripes, or black with white stripes, and the Bhurd are also sal 
to be a division of the Jats. Bhd also means brown, Panjabi Dicty., p. 146. Clearly 
there is either a pun in the name or Bhira was the original name of the tribe. 
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the tombs of his hawk, dog and horse. It lies in a grove, and the 
milk of a cow or the grain of a harvest are never used withont offering 
first fruits to this pir. The fact that the pir is called or named Jogi 
points to a Shaiva origin for the cult. 


The Chima again are said to be served by Jogis, and not by Brahmans. 
They perform jathera and chhatra as follows :—Eight or ten days before 
a matriage rice is cooked and taken to the spot dedicated to their 
ancostor ; from one to five goata are also taken thither and washed 
and a lamp is lighted. One of the guats’ ears is then cut, and the 
brotherhocd mark their foreheads with blood (chhatra). The goat is 
killed for food, but the immediate relatives of the bride do not eat of 
its flesh, which is divided among the others; the rice, however, is 
distributed to all. 


The Deo have their jathera ata place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. The 
Brahman marks each man’s forehead as he comes out of the pool with 
blood from the goat’s ear: this is done to the bridegroom also. The 
bread at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 


As already noted, on p. 236 supra, the Dhdriw4l have a jathera 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Bhoi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Mirési, a Chahra and a black dog were with him at the 
time. Tho Brahman fled, but the others remained, and so Mirdsis 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fed first. 
The Sidh’s tomb is at Lélowdla in Patidla, and his fair is held on the 
Niméni Ikddshf. 


The Dhillon appear to have several jatheras, Gaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to those described on p. 238 supra. No particu- 
lars of these are forthcoming. But the fact that Dhillon was Réja 
Karn’s grandson is commemorated in the following tale:—Karn used 
to give away 80 sers of gold every day after his bath but before his 

food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to be allowed to return to the world where 
he set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans. He 
was then allowed to return to the celestial regions and given food.* 


Other jatheras are Bébdé Alho, of the Garzwiis, R4j4 Rém of the 
Giis, R4jput (sic) of the Kaira, Sidhsan, of the RKanpadwas, Tilkara, 
of the SipHus and K4l4 Mihr of the Sinpuvus.T 


The Dhindsa have a sidh, of unrecorded name, at a place in Patidla 
and offer milk, etc., to his samddh on the 6th sudz of each month. The 


* The Dhillons have the following kabit or saying—Sat jindki bahin, Dhillon kadh kosatté 
nahin, meaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promised, 

+‘ Among the genuine Jats, or those who can look back to a Rajput origin, it is not 
uncommon to find a great veneration paid to the thehs or mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs or a grove 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shrivelled fagir as the place suitable for a 
solitary life. With the Jats, it is also curious to which the reverence they pay to the 
jand tree, which is often introduced into these places of worship, The Rajputs are more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it,"—Prinsep’s Siélkot 
Sett. Rep., p. 27, 
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Tribal vs. Village detties. 


Gil sdk is named Surat Rém and only gets a goat and a handful of gur 
at weddings, an offering which is taken by Mirdsis. The Gandi havo 
a satt whose mat or shrine is in Patiéla. 


Jatheras are also commonly worshipped in the central Districts, but 
the rites vary. Thus in Ludhidna nearly every Jdt tribe has a jathera 
though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond of wor. 
ship to him is to dig earth from a tank at weddings in his honour 
Thus Tulls, the Basis’ jathera, who has a mat or shrine, is com. 
memorated in this way and earth is also dug on the Diwdli night, The 
Sarapiya and Sodi Jats also dig earth to their unnamed jatherasmeand 
the Daula, Dhad, Sangra and many others do the same. ‘The Dhanesar 
have a special custom, for after the jandi has been cut, water is poured 
over a goat’s head, and if he shivers the ancestors are believed to have 
blessed the pair. The goat is then set free. The Guanauas in thig 
District appear to have no jathera but make offerings, which are taken 
by Sikhs, to the samddh of Ak4l Dds, their ancestor, at Jandidla in 
Auritsar, where an annual fair is held. 


Thus the jathera rite is essentially a tribal, not a village, institution 
und this is strikingly brought out by the fact that in villages composed 
of several tribes each tribe will have its own jafhera. Thus in Kang, in 
Jullundur, the Kang Jéts have no jathera, but they have one at Dhauli 
Mambli in Garhshankar tahsil, and say he was a refugee from Mu- 
hammadan oppression. The Mors of Kang have their jathera at 
Khankhana, the Birks theirs at Birk, the Rakkars theirs at Rakkar, 
the Jhalli theirs at Dhamot in Ludhidna. But the jathera is often a 
sati, and the Her in Jullundur have a sati’s shrine at Kéla Méjra in 
Rupar tahsil. And it is not necessarily the progenitor of the clan, or 
even the founder of a village who is worshipped, but any prominent 
wember of it who may be chosen as its jathera. Thus among the 
Dhillon of Mahrampur it is not Gola, its founder, who is worshipped, 
but Phalla, his descendant and a man of some note. And at Garcha 
the Garcha J4ts worship Adhidna, a spot in tke village named after 
Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic. The place now forma 
a grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahmans, but no wood 
may be cut by Jéts under penalty of sickness or disaster. When the 
jathera is at any distance it is sufficient to turn towards it at a wedding 
and it is only visited at long intervals. 


In marked contrast to the tribal jathera is the village bhimia of tho 
south-eastern Punjab. There, when a new colony or village ia founded 
in the south-east Punjab the first thing to be done before houses are 
actually built is to raise a mound of earth on a spot near the proposed 
village and plant a jand tree on it. Houses are then built. The first man 
who dies in the village, whether he be a Brahman, a Jét or a Chamér, 
is burnt or buried on this mound, and on it is built a masonry shrine 
which is named after him. The fortunate man is deified as the Bhamia 
or earth-god, and worshipped by Hindus of all classes in the village, 
being looked upon as its sole guardian deity. At weddings the bride- 
groom before starting to the bride’s village resorts to this shrine and 
makes offerings to him. If an ox is stolen, a house is broken into, or 
pestilence breaks out, if crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if locusts 
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visit the village or any other calamity befall, BhGmia’s shrine is the 
first place to which the Jé{s resort for divine help. 


Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague the 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhamia, 


Thug in Jind we find the Paoadt with a tribal Sidh and also a Bhimid 
in every Village. Nearly every Jat tribe in that State has its Bhimia, 
put some havea Khera instead, and others again style their jathera 
Khera Bhimia. Suck are the Chihil. The Labaénah affect the Khera 
alone. ‘The Dalél reverence Jogis and the Bhanwéla Goséins, while the 
Gathw4l and Lambe are said to have Bairdgis as their jatheras; and 
the Ridhu have Nagds for jatheras, but also worship Khera Bhamia. 
Probably the Jogi, Bairdgi, Goséin or N4gé is the tribal, and the Khera 
the village deity or his representative. But several tribes, the Bhondar, 
Bhangu, Kharod, Radbéna and Taména worship the Khera ae their 
jathera, and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, Jatéra, Khagura, 
Lét, Sohi, Thand and Tur have no jathera at all. 


Instances of Jats accepting votive offerings appear to be Very rare, but 
Jéts, not Brahmans, take the offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sitla Devi at Gurgdéon. 


The divisions of the Jats. 


The Jéts of the south-east Punjab have two territorial divisions, Des- 
wali from des, the plain or country, and Bigri, from the bagar or upland 
in Bikéner. The Desw4li claim to be superior to the latter, but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a tribe belongs. Thus the Bhaini- 
w4l claim to be Desw4li, but they are really Bégri as are probably the 
Cuinats—whose connection with the legend of Giga is consistent with 
their immigration from the Bagar. 


The Jats of the south-east have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and K4shib-gotra, The former are also called asi or real Jéts and con- 
fess that their progenitor sprang from Shiva’s matted hair and was so 
called jat bhadrd. They have 12 gots, which are descended from the 
J2 sons of Barh, who conquered a large part of Bikiuer. His desvend- 
ants are chiefly sprung from Punia and they held the country round 
Jhansal, 


These 12 gots are— 








1, Punia. 6. Barbra. 9. Khokha. 
2, Dhanian. 6, Solahan, 10. Dhanaj. 
3, Chhacharik. 7. Ohiria, 11. Letar. 

4. Bali. 8, Chandia,. 12. Kakar, 


At weddings the Brahman at the sakha or announcement gives out 
their gotra as K4shib-gotra—not Shib-gotra. These 12 gots are said 
not to form exogamous groups, but only to marry with the Kiashib- 
gotra* who claim Réjput descent. The Shib-gotras must, however, 





* Original Rdjput clan. Jat tribes derived from it, 
Tunwar .. Pal4ni4, Bachbi, Nain, Mall4n, Lanb&, Khatgar, Karb, 
Jatdasré, Dhénd, Bb4do, Kharwal, Dhdké, Sokhir4, 
Banchiri, M414, Ronil, SAkan, Berw4l and Nari, 
Obanhén .. Bh&kar, Khong4, L4kblén, Sawdnch, Soht, Chéhal, 
Ghel, R4o, Nahré, Pankhél, Lani, Jégifn, Bhanni- 
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form exogamous sections, though it may be that, as a generel rule, the 
give daughters to the Kashib-gotra. ‘The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 
some disparagement, but the Punia were once an important tribe be. 
cause there used to be six cantons of Jéts on the borders of Haridna and 
Bikdner, and of these four, viz., Punia, Kassua,* Sheor4n and Godéra 
consisted of 860 villages each.t 


The Bagri Jéts have certain sections which might appear totemistic, 
but very rarely is any reverence paid to the totem. Such are:— 


Karir, a tree, Kohdr, a hatchet, Waihri, a young heifer, Bandar 
monkey, Gidar, jackal; also Katdrid, sword, and Ganddsid axe, Pipl, 
pipal, and Jandii, jand tree, all in tahsil Hénsi. The Jarta and 
others are said to be named from parts of the ber tree, but Jaria 
itself is also explained as meaning ‘descended from twins, jora,’ and 
they are said to be an offshoot of the Gathwdl. Mor iy so called 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a snake, Pankhal, 
peacock’s teather, is so called because a Dohén Jat girl had been given 
im marriage to one Tetha, a Réjput of Musham. The couple disagreed and 
Tetha aided by the royal forces attacked the tribe and only those who 
had placed peacock’s feathers on their heads were spared. 


Jan is said to mean louse, and Gordya, blue cow or nil gdi.t 





wil, Legha, Janadw4, Bedwil, Mablé, Wib4, Mehran, 
Réparié, Bhériw4s, Bohl4, Mor, Sinhm4r, Mihil, 
Goyat, Lob4n, Sheordn,* Lobhéwat, Somaddhar, 
Dohan, Helf, Lohéch, Rémpiirid, Sedhi, Hodé, 
Samin, Rojia, Bhané alias Chotié, Bhatta, Rar and 
Lomadh. 


Bhatti ... Léhar, Sard, Bharon, Mékar, Mond, Kobd4r, Sabaran, 
Isharwél, Khetalin, Jat4éi, Khodmaé, Blod’, Batho 
and Dhokié. 


Saroyd .. Kalerdwan, Bhore, Hinjréwan, Saroyé, K4jlé, Ghan- 
ghas, Sardwat, Sori, Khot and Balr4, 

Punwé4r ... Kharw&n, Pachér, Loh-Chab and Moban, 

Khokhar .. Bohl& and Khokhar, 

Joiy4 .. Péeal, Mondhlé, Khichar, Jini, M4chra, Kachroyé, 
Sor and Joiya, 

RAthor ... Dull&h and G4warné, 

Gahblot .. Godard, 

Puniér ... Sonda and Tarar. 

Lal ee Jarié. 

Ude .. JAkbar, 

Kachhwhi ... Dhondwil, 

Kihchi ... Khichar, 


* The Kugsua cannot be traced, 
+ Elliot's Races of the North-Western Provinces, II, p, 55, 


$ Certain villages in Hissdr derive their names from a tradition that a giant was killed 
and each of his limbs gave a name to the place where it fell, e.g. :— 


1. Sarsad = where the giant's sar (head) fell. 

2, Balak = ,, 4, 4, Odl (hair) fell. 

3. Palra == 5 5  » pad (foot) fell. 

4, Bichpari = ,, ,,  ,, middle part (bich-ka-hissa) body fell. 
5, Kanwa = , 4, >, kan (ear) fell. 

6. Hathwa = ,, |, hath (hand) fell. 

7. Jeura » »  »  gewar (ornament) fell. 
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Social distinctions among the Jdts. 


Among the Jéts the only® social distinctions are the well-known 
‘Akbari’ or Darbfri makéns—85 in number according to the usual 
acoount. But in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest of a series of 
four grades, the Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Aurangzeb), Khalsdi (or those admitted in Sikh times) and 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rule began) being the other 
three, and no less than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
Manjba, now claim Darbdri status. ‘There is also a Shéhjahd4ui grade, 
the Séosi Jéts, of R4jé Sansi, having been admitted in the reign of 
Shéh Jahén. The origin of the Akbari group is thus described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Mihr Mitha, a Jdt, 
of the Manjha,t 35 of the principal Jat, and 36 of the leading Réjput 
families countenanced the marriage and sent representatives 1o Delhi. 
Three of those J4t families are still found in Hoshidrpur, and are called 
the Dhéighar Akbari, as they comprise the Bains Jétst of Maéhilpur, 
the Lahotas of Garhdiwdls and the Khungas of Budhipind, which latter 
is styled the ‘ half’ family, so that the three families are called the 24 
(dhdighar), The Akbari Jdts follow some of the higher castes in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising darbdra, which is a 
custom of giving vails at weddings to the mirdsis of other Akbari 
families. Their parohits also place the janeo on them at their mar- 
riages, removing it afew daysafterwards. Below the Akbari (according 
to the Hoshiarpur account) is the Darbdri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to the emperor Jahangir. Thus some of the Mén 
Jats are Darbdris, and they will only marry with Darbdris as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from Jdts of grades below the Darbéri 
provided the dower (dahe)) is sufficiently large. 


As regards Gurd4spur, Sir Louis Dane wrote:—“ Some of the better 
gots of Hindu Jats or those living in celebrated villages or ndmas will 
not give their daughters to men of gots considered socially inferior, and 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as eligible hus- 
bands were scarce.” 

Jatiua, (1) an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Jatitir, a Jét clan found in Sialkot. 
Jarnepiz, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps the jaf or uncut matted hair of a 


fagir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Munna Sikh who shaves, 
See also under Jogi. 


Jaraiina, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 





* Mr. J. R. Drummond indeed observed :— ‘‘ There can be no question that the Randh4- 
was, who are still Th&kurs in their native homes, I believe, in Rajputana, are at the head 
of the hypergamoua scale among those Jats who have a more or less distinctly Rajput 
origin, such as the Gil, Sindhu, Sidhu-Bar4r (or Varidr), Pannu and the like.” Unfor- 
tunately no one seems able to say what the hypergamous scale among the J&t gote is, and 
several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

: { The Mihr Mitha who figares in the tradition of the Dhériwdls must be intended, It 
is hardly necessary to say that neither Akbar nor Jabangir ever took a Jat bride, 

} The Bains Jét have a béra or group of 12 villages near M4hilpur, but the posreasion 
of a bdéra does not appear to make the Gil Sanghe or Pote J&ts Akbari though they too 
possess bdras, The Man too have a bdra, but some of them are only Darbéri and not all 
of them have that standing. 
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JaTHoL, a small Jét clan found in Sidlkof, and in Awritsar (where itis 
classed as agricultural). Its jathera, B&b&é Amar Singh, has a khangah 
of masonry, to which offerings are made at weddings. 


Javidna, a clan of the Sidls. 


Jatxarta, from jat=wool or the hair of the body; and katté—spinning : 
a weaver (Gujrat Sett. Rep., Mackenzie, § 53). 


JatKe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
JAriz, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Jator, (1) an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur ; (2) one of the original 
main sections of the Batoog, but not now an organised tribe, Found 
wherever the Baloch have spread. Io Montgomery it is classed as 
agricultural. In the Chendéb Colony it is the most numerous of the 
Baloch tribes. 


JatowAL, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jitu, a Rajput tribe, said to be a Tanwar clan who once held almost the 
whole of Hissdr, and are still most numerous in that District and the 
neighbouring portions of Rohtak and Jind. When the great Chauhén 
Bisaldeo overthrew Anangp4l II, the Tanwar king of Delhi, the 
Tanwars were driven from Delhi to Jdélopattan in the Sheikhawatti 
couotry north of Jaipur and there Dul Rdm, a descendant of Anangpél, 
ruled, His son Jairat extended the Tanwar dominion to Bégar in Jaipur 
and the tract is still called the Tanwarwati. In fact the Tanwar of 
Haridna are said to have been divided into three clans named after and 
descended from, three brothers, Jétu, Raghu and Satraula, of which 
clans Jdétu was by far the largest and most important, and once ruled 
from Bhiwdni to Agroha. They are the hereditary enemies of the Punwér 
of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between thew, and are still known as Jatu Punwdr ka daula 
or the Jétu-Punwdér boundary, In Karnal, however, the Jdtu describe 
themselves as Chauhan also. 


Jairdét, the Tanwar, had ason, J&tu, (so-called because he bad hair, 
jdta, on him at the time of his birth) by a Sénkla Réjputni, and his 
son migrated to Sirsa where he married Palét Devi, daughter of 
Kanwarpal, a Sirohé Réjput and sister of the mother of the great Giga 
Pir. Kanwarpé4l made the tract aboat Hénsi over to his son-in-law and 
the latter sent for his brothers Raghu and Satraula from Jilopattan to 
share it with him. Jétu’s sons, Sidh and Harpél, founded Réjli and 
Gurdna villages, and on the overthrow of the Chauhén Rai Pithaure by 
the Muhammadans the Jdtus extended their power over Agroha, Hane, 
Hiss4r and Bhiwéni, their boast being that they once ruled 1,440 kheras 
or settlements. Amrata also seized 40 villages in the K4naud (Mohin- 
dargarh) iliga of Patiéla. The three brothers, Jétu, Raghu and 
Satraula divided the pargana of Hansi into three tappas, each named 
after one of themselves. Umr Singh, one of their descendants took 
Tosh4m, and after him that zlaga was named the Umrain tappa, while 
that of Bhiw4ni was called the Bachw&n tappa, after one Bacho, & Jétu. 
At Siwani Jdtu’s descendants bore the title of Rai, those of Talwandi 
Réné that of R&oé, while those at Kulheri were called Chaudhri. Ia 
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1857 the people at once revived all their ancient titles, but the descen- 
dants of Harpél, a son of Jétu, remained loyal, the descendants of S4dh, 
another of Jétu’s sons, having rebelled. 


The Jétus, Raghus and Satraulas do not, it is said, intermarry. The 
Jétus are nearly balf Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. The 
Jétus appear to give their name to Jatusfoa in Gurgaon. 


Jaon, a tribe of J4ts descended from an eponym, who was a Jat of Hinjréon 
descent. 


Jaonp, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpvr. 


Javea, (1) a Hindu and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpar. 


Jausan, (1) a Bindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; (2) 
a Khatri got. 


Jawé, a J& clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Jawak1, @ well-known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, dwelling in the 
range between Kohdét and Peshdwar. In Kohdt they hold Upper 
Gandidli and Togh. 


Jawia, a tribe of Jéts, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Sidlkot. ‘They 
claim kinship with the Bhattis, but now intermarry with Jats. 


Je1HAL, a small clan, found only in the Jhelum Thal between the river of 
that name and the Lilla estates. It claims Bhatti R4éjput descent, but 
its pedigree is traced to Bhutta who some 12 or 14 generations ago 
married the sister of Ghorian king’s wife. The king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into the Bér, whence Jethal crossed the Jhelum 
and settled at Ratta Pind, now a mound near Kandwdl. They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid Jal4l in Babd4walpur which 
points to descent from the Bhuttas of Multén. They usually inter- 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with the Lillas. Omitting 
the mixture of Hindu and Musalmdén names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows :— 

R4jé Panwar. | 


| 
Gandar, 











These four names appear in the tree of the Butrras, 
eal 
Viran, J 
a tk 
Jethal (and 20 others, including Langéh, Bhatti, Kharral and Harrar), 
| 
Akkf, 
_ “< 
i t Lie 
Sarang. Mela, si ao 
(11th generation now (10th generation (12th generation in 
in Jethal.) in Kahana.) Dhudhi and Musiana.) 


Jrroza1, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jewitna, a sept of the Silhuria Rajputs, found in Sidlkof. 
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Js ABEL (or as they are called in the Ain-1-Akbart CHHaBEL), a fishing tribe 
found in the Multén and Muzaffargarh districte, and in Julluadur 
Hoshidrpur, Kapurthala and Gurdéapur. Closely resembling the 
Kesats and Mors the Jhabels in Muzaffargarh once had the reputation 
of being cannibals. They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans 
(seeds of the water-lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the 
tribes in the District alone speak Sindhi. They also enjoy the title of 
Jém. Many have now taken to agriculture and all are reckoned good 
Muhammadans. They are fond of growiug samika,* a grain sown in 
the mud left by the rivers. In Gurdd&spur they say they came from 
the south, and that their ancestors were sportsmen, a Bhatti, founder of 
their Katre got, » Nara, from whom sprang their Nareh and Bhugge 
gots, and so on, They fell into poverty and took to selling game, 
These Jhabels do not intermarry with those on the Indus and Sutlej, 
but only with those on the north bauk of the latter river. Some are 
cultivators and even own land, Others are shikdrts, but some are 
boatmen and they look down on those who are and refuse to marry 
with them. The Jhabels of Jullundur have the same usages as the 
Meuns and other fisher-folk of that District. Some of them, owing to 
want of employment as boatmen have left their villages for the towns 
and taken to tailoring, weaving, well-sinking, chaukiddrt, and small: 
posts in Government service. 


The Jhabels also preserve the jhulka custom. The large fire needed 
for cooking the eatables required at a wedding must be lighted by a 
son-in-law of the family, but when he attempts to bring a blazing 
bundle (jhulka) of wood, etc., and put it under the furnace, he is met 
by all the females of the family and has to run the gauntlet, as they 
try to stop his progress with pitchers full of water, bricks, dust, and 
sticks. This game is played so seriously that the women’s dresses 
often catch fire and they, as well as the son-in-law, are seriously hurt. 
When he finally succeeds in lighting the fire, the son-in-law gets a 
turban and a rupee, or more if the family is well-to-do. This usage is 
occasionally observed among Ardins, Dogars, and Gujars too, but it is 
falling out of fashion. 


Like the Meuns the Jhabels will not give the milk or curds of an 
animal which has recently calved to any one, not even to a son-in-law, 
outside the family. After 10 or 20 days rice is cooked in the milk and 
it is given to maulavis or to beggars. It can then be given away to 
anybody. The Jhabels are good Muhammadans, but revere Khwaja Pir 
or Khw4ja Khizr, the god of water, and offer porridge to him in lucky 
quantities at least once a year. It is taken to the river or @ well and 
after some prayers distributed there orin the village to all who are 
present. 


Jaap, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Juiix, a cept of Kaneis which derives its name from Jhélri in Réwin pargana 
of Jubbal and supplies hereditary wazirs to that State. At one time 
these wazirs virtually ruled Jubbal. 


Jaajuar, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 





* Ophismenua frumentaceus, 
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Jaaxaz,a Jét clan (agrioultural) found in Shujéb4d tahetl, Multdén District. 
JaaxxaB, son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in Multén : see Nan. 

Jaatan, a Jét clam (agricultural) found in Multéo. 

Jaw, a small vlan of Jéts in Ambéla, The word is said to mean “ mad.” 


Jaimuan, Chhémean, a man, apparently a Chuhya, who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Chuhra wedding and conducts the seven pheras at it : 
(Sirmar), 

Juamat, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdu and 
Montgomery. See Jhummat. 


Jaanpa, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jaanvie, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Amritear and Multén. 

Jaanviz, a semi-eacred tribe of Muhammadans said to be of Qureshi origin 
like the Nekokdéra. ‘Though they do not openly profess to be religious 
directors, there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribe. Moat of 
them can read and write, and they are “ particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.” They own land in the extreme south of the 
Jhang District and are also found in the Mailsi taheil of Multén, They 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of cne of the great eaints, 
whence their name. 

Juanvo, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jsanpvana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jaanyore, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jeans, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jwani, a sept of Jéts in Jind : seo under Jaria. 


Juarta, a section of the Mirdsis, from one of whose families Jabdngir (they 
assert) took Nar Jahén, who was a Mirdsan, and s0 it got the title of 
jhatta, 

Jawani, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Sh4éhpur. 

Juxpu, a Mubammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jainwak, Jaiwar. The Jhinwar,* also called Kahér in the east, and Mahra,t 
where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the carrier, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. He carries palan- 
quinsand all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders ; and 
he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands, 
and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true village menial, 
receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, tothe houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 





* Or Jhir, fem, Jhirf, in Kangra, where the Jhir is a water. carrier. 

t Mahra seems to be a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often addressed as Jamadar, 
But in Jind at least the Mahra is a palanquin-bearer and the Saqqd is a water-carrier, 
Mahe is a synonym for ‘‘ chief '’ in the south-west of the Province, When employed as a 
waterman the Jhinwar is often called Panih4rd, 

The carriage of burdens slung from a bdngi or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the 
west of the Punjab, 
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occupations in the centre and west of the Province are described under 
MAcaui. His social standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands, But he is still a servant, though the highest of the class 
The Bhishti, Méshki and Saqq4, the terms for Musalmén water. 
carriers, may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

The Jhiwars, as a caste, are one of these occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but which reall 
include or overlap numerous other ‘castes ’ of similar atatus and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the Jhiwar caste is a baker or seller of 
ready-cooked food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatidra by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jhiwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bharbhinja in the east of the Punjab or a Bhojwa,* whereas 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhiwar or rather a Méchhi and 
is on the Indus styled a Chatdri. 


If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or skin for hire he will 
be called and become a Ma.tas, a Darydi, a Dren, a Téru or even a Jat 
or a Mohdna according to the locality in which he works, his religion, 
and the kind of craft he uses. Malldb is the most usual term for a boate 
man, but Mohdna which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to & boatman. ‘lhe Darydi is 
a Persianised form of Dren, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 
Hindi he isstyled Téru. On the Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
be called simply a Jét. Lastly, the Macuar may acquire land, forma 
tribe and rank as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs, 
as in Bah4walpur ; or the Dhinwars may sink to the level of @ criminal 
tribe. But even these do not exhaust the synonyms and _ sub-divisions 
of the Jhinwar caste. 

As in the case of the Mdchhis, the sub-divisions of the Jhinwar are 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mahér, Bhatti, Manhés, 
Tank and Suhél. ‘These groups do not appear to be found in any num: 
bers among the Bhatydra or Bharbhunja. 


Jhiwar origins. 

According to one account Akfis, a Chauhan Réjput of Garh Mukhiéle 
(in the Salt Range), died leaving a son of tender age named Dhfngar. 
The people treated him as a servant and nicknamed him Jhiwar. 
Bh4t, his son, who fed the people at each full moon with rice, had four 
sons, who founded 4 muhins, each containing several gots :— 


Muhins, Gots. Muhins, Gots, 
Maékhu Manni. 
, Sotre. » ) Mande. 
1, se} Dh ail 3. Dhengi ianpirs. 
Dhengi ? Bhal. 
Gadri ? 
Harsni. Khone. 
2, Ghul ea 4, Ték { saan ? 
Malle. Dhogle. 


* The Bhojwa is also a grain-parcher. Bhujwas form an “occupational " rather than 4 
regular caste and in the United Provinces include Kayaths, Ahirs, etc. Jo the Punjab 
Muhammadans also ply this trade and most of them are dmumigrants from the united Pro- 
vinces who accompanied the British troops in the Sikh Wars,—N, I. N. Q. I, 812, 
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According to Sir Richard Temple* a Jhiwar is said to have taken to 
wife Réni Kokildn, the guilty heroine of the Raja Rasdlu legend and she 
had by him three sons from whum are sprung the three Punjab gotse— 
Sabir, Gabir and Sir. 


Territorial growps. 


The territorial grouping of the Jhinwars is vague. In the Shakar- 
garh tahsil of Gurd4spur is a Dogra group. In the Jullundur Doéb 
the groups appear to be three in number (i) Panjabi or indigenous, (it) 
Béngra,t immigrants from the Bingar, and (iii) Chhangru. In Patiéla 
we find the usual grouping, Deswal and Multéni, but in Jind Bangri and 
Panjébi are reported. Lastly, in the south-east about Ndrnaul are 
found the Bagris. 


The B4ngra do not intermarry with the Panjabis. The former ascribe 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign, during which at the siege of Chittaur, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desired to marcy his widow, but she 
refused to consent and fled to the Bist doaba with her infant son. 


The remaining groups appear to bo usually, but not rigidly, en- 
dogamous. 


Occupations and occupational groups. 


The Jhinwars are a remarkably composite caste and comprise several 
groups whose names depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from time to time. 
In the south-east we find Dhinwar{ as a synonym of Jhfowar. 


Kahér may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it desig- 
nates a Jhiwar employed as a carrier, especially a doli-bearer. 


Sodié is the term applied toa Jhinwar who has taken the pahul asa 
Sikh. The word means pure or purifier and the Sodid is employed as 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh Jhiwars are also employed as jhatkais or 
butchers who slaughter by jhatkd ; and in Sikh regiments they work 
as bakers (langris). 


We may thus regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin-bearer of the Hindu community, and Panihdré and 
Kahér as synonyms of the caste, a8 a whole, So1'4 being restricted to 
the Sikh Jhinwars, 


But the Jhinwar has many other occupations. His association with 
water confers on him such purity that he can enter any Hindu’s kitchen, 
even a Brahman’s chauka, provided that culinary operations huve not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with the food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Khatris and even Banias will not eat kachi food ata Jhin- 
war’s hands, 


But besides cookery the Jhinwar follows almost any occupation con- 
nected with water. Heisa fisherman, or mdchhi, and sometimes a 





* Legends of the Punjab—I, 65, 

} The Bangri extend into Sidlkot, 

t Platt gives dhivar, dhimar, og the fieher caste, kahdr,a@ fisherman, He does not 
give jhiwar. 
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boatman,* asinker of wells, chobhi; and in the villages he makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, but not least, the Jhinwar is a cultiva. 
tor, especialiy of the singhara or water-nut.t 


Jhinwar women also follow divers callings, As a pure caste they 
parch grain, but they also act as midwives. 


Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called Barié or Bidné,t which 
appeare to be the same as the Kalbdt, Changar or Machhera group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from animals and practise cup. 
ping (singi). This group is looked down upon by the other Jhinwars 
and is not allowed intermarriage with them. It thus forms an endo- 
gamous sub-caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jbhinwars at all. 


Sometimes Saqqés, Méchhis, Panjariés, Meos, Chirimars, Chhanbals, 
Bor, Mir Shikdris, Mallths, Bhatidrds, Pakhiwdrés and Gagrés claim 
Jhfuwar descent, or assert that they are jhinwars because they follow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly, Ghirths, Chhangs and Bahtis work as water-carriers, 
etc., but they are uot thereby Jhfawars. 


The social grouping of the Jhiwars is nebulous to a degree. One 
account divides them into 4 muhins, thus :— 


1, Méhar. 

2. Naranid. Forming an endogamous group. 
3. Jamoe. 

4, Bédnd§ or Baris { oui a 


The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos. 1—3. 


The term Mahr || or Mahré however is applied to all Jhiwars, and it is 
generally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
mean effeminate and to be applied to the Jhiwars because they are 
employed in domestic service. Panch{ or headman is sometimes ap- 
plied to them. Onthe other hand, they are coniemptuously termed 
Téhli tap, or servile (?) and Béndar-zd4t or monkey caste (?) 


In Gujrét the Jhiwar claim descent from the (Bari) Khatris and are 
as such called Barhia Jhiwars. 





* They are said to have learnt the art of rowiog from Manauti, Jhiwar, (Another 
account says Kala bhagat was of the Manwauti got). ; 

+ When the singhdra crop is ripe the family got is bidden to a feast, the amount spent 
being proportioned to the value of the crop and varying from 1} to 54 seers, whioh quanti- 
ty, or its value is given to the chela of K4li bhagat, 

{ In Karnal the Budn4s are also said to be called Kanchhf and to worship LAI Gurté, as 
well as Kali bhagat, 

§ The Jb{owars of P&nipat in Karnél have two groups Méhir and Bodne or Kanchhis 
which are divided into a number of gots, 

|| Mahr, H. = mehtar, chief headman, is applied to men of the Rain, Gujar and Jhiwar 
castes. In Panjabi it takes the furms mahir and mahird fem. mahiri, Platts says 
mahré (au effeminate man) ia applied to kahdrs because they have access to the women’s 
apartments. 


| For panch and mahrin the sense of ‘chief’ or ‘ headman? ef, natk, among the 
Lobdnas, 
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The Cult of Kdli Bhagat. 


The cult of Kali bhagat is professed by the Jhinwars in particular, 
and by members of a certain number of other castes also. Baw4 Kélé 
was by caste a Hindu Jhiwar, of the Munauti got, born ut Barial near 
Hariéna in Hoshiérpur and buried at Panch Nangal iu the same tahsil, 
His temple, however, lies in Pfénchhat, in the Kapdirthala State. Of 
his two sons Ganesha and Mahesha the latter alone left issue, so hia 
descendants, who are styled Bawés, live in the three above places and 
in Khutiar and Kabnpar also, They receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhiwars, as well as from some Sahni Jdts, Chuhrds and Chamérs. 


Various stories are told of K4éli’s origin, According to one Padrbatt 
made a clay image of a boy and gave it life, leaving it near a well, 
Two women, a Brahmani and « Jhiwari, came to draw water, and each 
claimed the child. The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whose breasts milk flowed, and the Jhfwari fulfilled this test. 
She named her child Kéli or ‘the dark one.’ As & boy KélG was 
employed as a cowherd, and a sddhu bado him milk an ox, which he 
did successfully. In remembrance the sidhu gave him his gudri 
(quilt) which conferred on him omniscience. Then &41lG wandered over 
the world until he came to Panch Nangal, where he died, and there 
his gudri and sandals (pavve) are preserved. 


K4la left four* disciples—Lachhmi Chand, Sri Chand, Megh Chand 
and Téra Chand, from among whose descendants a priest is elected by 
divination.t He makes visitations to his followers, going every year 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms. Each panchd- 
yat gives him Re. 1-4, and in return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a red and blue thread (Ganga-jamni-dhiga) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round the neck. Females are not pernitted 
to assume this thread, but they and the Jhiwar children of both sexes 
wear the kanthi, a necklace of black wool and cotton. 


‘He who chooses the tife of an ascetic,—says Kéld—‘of him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid.’ 


Another version is that K4lG was a Rajput who lived in Hastinapur. 

_ Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jumn4 against the order 
of the king, and seeing the king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into the river, 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like a faqir, closed his eyes and 
sat down near the bank of the river. As the king with his officials 
passed by, he supposed Kdli to be a fagir and threw some money to 
him. When the king had passed by, K4li opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained a fagir till the end of his days, and spent the rest of his life as 


* Some add a fifth—Kanh Chand. 

f All the available persons are invited toa feast, and dishes (chiefly of rice) are set 
before each and covered over witha cloth. After a few minutes the cloths are removed 
and he, in whose dish worms are found, is elected. He must remain celibate and eat fruit 
only, not grain, except porridge made of singhdra flour. He receives all offerings made 
at the sumddh, The idea underlying this rite of divination appears to be that he who has 
given up eating grain, and before whom grain turns into worms is the destined priest. 

fOr a Méhir Jhinwar, says a third version. 
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an ascetic at Panchnangla. He found fishing less profitable than begging 
and justly remarked :— 

Bana bara dial da, tilak chhap (gal) aur mal, 

Jam darpe, Kalu kahe, to bhai mane bhopal. 

“The garb of an ascetic, with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neok, is a great thing. (Before it) even the Angel 
of Death shrinks back, says K4ld, and a king is overtaken with fear,” 

The Jhinwars in Gurg4on have the following 13* sections :— 


1 Borna Kanthew4l4. 8 Kalbat (Machhera or Changar) 
2 Badhia. 9 Machhera (Kalbdt or Ohangar),. 
3 Changar (Machhera or Kalbat). 10 Mabar, : 
4 Oharihar. 11 Taréha, 

5 Dhanwédr, a corruption of Dhinwar. J2 Tathi. 

6 Dharia, 13 Tulati. 

7 Guria, 


The Jhinwars of Gurgéon are Kélabansi of the Boria Kanshiwéla 
caste which contains 84 groups. 


Guild organisation. 


Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character, the 
Jhinwar caste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation, Thus in 
Jind the caste has a sadr or principal chawntra, with subordinate 
chauntras. Bach chauntra has a chaudhri and two kotwils ag his 
assistants with a chobddr, who acts as convener of the panchdyat. In 
Rohtak district there are 6 Jhinwar thappas or jurisdictions which are 
apparently subordinate to the chawntra at Rohtak itself, and in that 
town lives the chaudhri who has 84 villages under his control. Bach 
village sends sarddrs or panch as its representatives to the chauntra. 
Delhi is the great centre of the Jhinwar guild in the south-east Punjab, 
Other accounts make the panch synonymous with the chaudhri and 
the organisation is doubtless as loose and elastic as such organisations 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable. ‘The office of chaudhri 
is hereditary, as arule, but if the successor is deemed incompetent 
election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occasions, 
receiving double bhaji. 


In Sidlkot the chaudhrt or panch receives a turban and some money 
at festive gatherings. He has under hima kotwdl or messenger, and 
bedhaks or singers, who sing on such occasions. t 


The Dhinwars have already been noticed, but fuller information as to 
their organisation is here given, In Gurgdon they are locally called 
Malléhs or Thanterias, from their largest village, Thanteri: they are, 
however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down as Agra and 
have three groups—the Bharbhinjas, those who live by service as 
water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Thagéras. They 
appear to have three tribes—Sakkrawd4l,f from Rakota in Agra, Dewél 
and Nadma,in Gurgaon. The Dhinwar gots are very numerous and 


* Of these Nos. 1, 10 and 11 can smoke together but not intermarry. 

{ The J hinwars held musical reunions at which their well-known wdrs are sung. These 
wérs describe Akbar's dealings with the R4jputs and their heroes’ prowess. The song 
of Jaimal and Fatah is the most famous of these wire, 

Thanteri formerly belonged to a race called Paroki, but they abandoned it. It was 
granted to Harpél, leader of the Sakkarw4l, 580 years ago, but the Mall4hs own no Ian 
in it DOW. 
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include such names as Jaislin, Ténwar, Jédhdn, Gaur, Punwér, Badis, 
Badgdjar, Jédbansi, Chiyimér, Dikhat, Chan, Morathia, Najaér, Ramandoa, 
Dhanu, Mihrénia, Besli, Chhataiya, Bhardya, Ganglina, Dholdna, 
Baisla, Sakréwan, Chauharma, etc., in Gurgéon, und Chauhén, Dhankar 
and Jhénga, from Muttra, etc. 


JuonsaH, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

JHoon, see under Pacheda, 

Juox, a d4t clan (agricultural) found in Moltin and Amritsar. 
Jooran, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Jause, (1) an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur ; (2) a Muhammadan Jét 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


JHULLAN, an agricultural tribe found in Bahdéwalpur. They claim descent 
from Rai Gdjun, and pay ddn or nazar to their chief. The Drighs are 
suid to be akin to the Jhullar, but others say they are a Bhatti sept. 


JaomMat, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Shdbpur. 


JaomntdLa, lit. “ family servant,” a term applied in Chambé to any tenant 
who rents land in cash or kind, 


JHoNJH, a tribe in Bahdwalpur which claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas 
though others say they are Bhattis. They have three septs: Gastra, 
Ghakbkhar and ‘lénwari. 


Jipt, see under Ulamé, 
Jinvexz, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


JinpwALt, a sept of RAéjputs descended from Ménak Chand, son of Sangar 
_ Chand, 16th R4j}4 of Kahlir. 


JistkAn1, formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Ségar Dodb, with head- 
quarters at Mankera and still numerous there. They take brides from 
the Lashdris, of whom they are believed {o be a branch. Found also as 
aclan inthe Gurchéni and Drishak tribes. Mackenzie calls them 
Jask4ni and says they have 10 septs.* 


Jo, (1) vulg. Thikur.—A title applied in Léhul to the noble families which 
rank with the Nonos of Spiti and the old ruling family of Ladakh. 
The Jos of Barthog in Léhul frequently marry princesses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on them because, when the Kulla Réj4s attempted 
to wrench Léhul from Ladékh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonos of Spiti the Jos of Lahul cannot always find husbands 
for their own daughters, and so soe of the minor Jo families have 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kanet families in the Kull 
valley, the climate of which is very trying in summer to ladies born 
and bred in Léhul. On the other hand, the Jos have begun to marry 
Kulld women. (2) a Jat sept without whose nominal leave the Mair 
chaudhris of Kot Khilén in Jhelum cannot give a girl in marriage. 

Jocuo, fem. so-so, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti: see 
Chéhzang. 


Jopu, see under Janjia. The Jfid of Babar’s time, the Sod still hold 
few villages in the Chakw4l tahsil of Jhelum and claim Janjaa descent. 


* Jaskani, Sargini, Mfrdni, Shahani, Mandréni, Momdani, Kand4ni, Lashkarani, 
Kuron4ni and Malliani: Capt. Hector Mackenzie, Leia and Bukker Sett. Rep., 1865, p. 23, 
For their history see under Mirrani. 
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Joppi, Jovan, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Jopara, Jopra, a Réjput tribe of the Attock District, where it holds the 
south-east of Pindigheb tahsil, owning a little leas than a third of its 
cultivated area and paying more than a third of its revenue. 


It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story 
from Hindustén and to have held its present tract before the Gugn 
settled alongside of them. ‘Che Jodhras’ eponym was, they say, converted 
by Mahmdd of Ghani, yet they still retain traces of Hindu customs 
in their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16th century, and possessed themselves 
of the Sodn and Sil tléqgas which, with much of Tallagang tahisil, 
they ruled from Pindi Gheb.* They found Awéns in possession of the 
soil and retained them as tenants. Malik Aulia Khéin was the first 
Jodhra Malik of any importance known to history. Under the 
Mughals he held Pindi Gheb, Tallagang aud parts of Chakwdl and 
Fatehjang tahsils as revenue assigneo and he probably it was who over- 
ran Tallagang. ‘The Sikhs found the Jochra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Ghebas, The tradition that the Gheba is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of Pindi 
Gheb is held by the Jodbra, not by the Gheba. Cracroft described 
them as “ fine spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses 
and hawks, are often brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight 
out their grievances, formerly with swords, and now with the more 
humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The Maliks of Pindi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family.t+ 


Jopsi, see Jotsi. Jodsi is the form used in Ldahul, where the jodsis ot 
astrologers hold a littie land rent-free, called onpo-zing, and could not 
apparently now be evicted, however inefficient. ‘he beds or physicians 
hold man-zing land on a similar tenure. Cf. Hensi and Lohér. 


Joa1; fem. Joain.t—A devotee, a performer of jog. The Yoga system of 
philosophy, as established by Patanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supreme Being. The 
modern Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that union 
and to be, therefore, a part of the Supreme§ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the deve- 





“Settling originally onthe north bank of the Sil the Jodhras founded Pindi Gheb, 
then called Dirahti. Later they moved their colony to the south bank of the Sil. Pindi 
Gheb was also named Pindi Malika-i-Shahryar and Pindi Malika-i-Aulia, the village of the 
royal princess or queen of the saints, according to Raverty. 

+ For a detailed account of the Jodhra families see the Atlock Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 78-81. 

{ Jogini is a female demon, created by Durga, a witch or sorceress: see Platt’s s. v. The 
Yoginis or sorceresses of Hindu mythology may be of a modification of the Yakshinis or 
Dryads of Buddhist. iconography.—Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p.111, The jogin 
is a sprite common in modern Punjab folklore, especially in the Hills. Thus in Kullu 
besides the devtas there are other beings who must from time to time be propitiated, but 
who do not generally possess temples. The woods and waterfalls and hill-tops are people 
by jognis, female spirits of a malignant nature, the gray moss which floats from the branches 
of firs and oaks in the higher forests is “the jognis’ hair.” The jogni of Chul, a peak of the 
Jalpri ridge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the villages below fail on an 
appointed day to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice sheep. ; 

§ Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul dissents from this view and would say :—‘‘ Some of Lhe modern 
Jogis claim supernatural prowess, acquired by practising austerities or by black magi. 
The point of the observation in the text is that the practice of austerities or religious 
exercises confers, dircctly or indirectly, dominion over the material universe. 
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lopment of the modern Jogi out of the ancient professors of Yoga is as 
fascinating as it is obscure, but it would bo entirely beyond the scope 
of this article, the object of which is to give a matter-of-fact account 
of the actual beliefs and customs of the latter-day Jogi. 


‘le term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First are the Jogis proper, a regular religious order of 
Hindus, which includes beth the Aughar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi 
ascetics who are followers of Gorakh Nath and priests and worshippers 
of Shiva.* These men are fully as respectable as the Bairdgis, Gosdins, 
and other religious ordere. They are a!l Hindus, but the gharishtt or 
socular Jogi, even if a Hindu, appears to ba commonly called Riwa. 
and makes a living by begging, telling fortunes, singing and the like.t 
Another synonym for the Hindu Jogi is Nira. The second class is that 
miscellaneous assortment of low-caste fagirs and fortune-tellers, both 
Hindu and Musaimén but chiefly Musalmén, who are commonly known 
as Jogis. Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himeelf, and is called by 
others, a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmdns, and probably 
a part of the Hindus of the eastern districts, who style themselves Jogis, 
They are a thoroughly vagabond set, aud wander about the country 
beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and physic in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination ; or, settling in the villages, eke out their earnings from 
these occupations by the offerings made at the local shrines of the 
malevolent godlings or of the Sayads and other Musalmdn saints; for 
the Jogi is so impure that he will eat the offerings made at any shrine. 
These people, or at least the Muealmén section of them, are called in 
the centre of the Punjab R4wals, or sometimes Jogi-Réwals, frum the 
Arabio rammdl, a diviner, which again is derived from ramal, ‘‘ sand,” 
with which the Arab magicians divine.} ‘The Jegi-Rawals of Kithiawar 
are said to be exorcisers of evil spirits, and to worship a deity called 
Koridl. In Siélkot the Jogis pretend to avert storms from the ripening 
crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or a knife into » mound, 
sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. Mr. Benton wrote:— 
“‘The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani fiction. He there 
appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, who enjoys 
the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric fashion 
under the cloak of religion without being called in question.” The 
Jogis used to be at deadly feud with the Sanidsis and 500 of the former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred Saniisis. Akbar wit- 
nessed the fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes to assist the 
Sanidsis who at lengtk defeated the Jogis.§ 


* It might be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva. — at oe vnc 

T This was Sir Denzil lbbetson's view, but the Gharishli or Grihasti J ogi is now accuralely 
described as distinct from the Jogi Rawal. The latter may be by origin a Jogi, bul he is 
a degenerate and has now no connection with the Jogis properly so called, io 

+ The derivation of Rawal from ramal appears quite untenable. The word Rawal is used 
asa title in Rajputina. It means ‘lord’ or ‘ruler’ and is thus merely a synonym of 
adth, but appears to be specially affected by Jogis of the Nag. nalhia punth, sce infra, p. 3vu, 

§ E.H.L, V, p. 318, 
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Tho Jogis as a body cannot be said to have any history ; so numerous 
and indeterminate are the branches into which they have split up in the 
course of time. Regarding their origins the Jogis have « vast body of 
nebulous tradition, the d¢bris of much primitive metaphysical spocula- 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. 


Lhe origin of the Jogis. 

According to the Tahqigat-t-Chishti, a dovotee of Shiva desired of. 
spring, so the god, at Parbati’s intercession, gave him somo ashes from hig 
dha or fire and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall ona heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee found a child where the ashes had 
been thrown, and took it to Shiva, who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should be given to him.* He named it Gorakh Nath »from the 
place of his birth and instructed him to finda Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Gorakh Nath set forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered thero a large loaf on a pipal leaf. This was swallowed 
by Rakho, the fish, who 12 years later restured not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhendra N4th and who became Gorakh Néth's 


Guru. Another version makes Machhendra Nath the issue of Gorakh 
Nath himself. 


Shiva then told Gcrakh Néth that he must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him dubh 
grass, saying it should be their clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should be tied to his garments, and used as a nad, to be sounded 
thrice daily, in the morning, in the evening, and before the Guru. He 
also asked P4rbati to bore Gorakh Ndth’s ears and place earthen ear- 
rings in them. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
with the blood and giving it toGorakh Néth to wear. Gorakh Néth 
then made twelve disciples :— 


1, Sant Nath, 5. Bairdg Néth. 9. Gangai Nath. 

2 Ram Nath. 6. Darya Nath 10, Dhajja Nath. 

8. Sharang or Bharang Nath. 7. Kéik Nath. 11, Jdlandhar Nath.t 
4, Dharm Nath, 8. Nég N&th.t 12, Nim Nath§ 


A tradition says that Narinjan Nirankdr, the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh Nath from the sweat of his breast, whence he is also 
called Ghor N&th (fr. ghor, filth). The Supreme then bade him create 
the universe, whereupon a creeping plant sprang from his navel, and a 
lotus blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and Shaktf, the last a woman who straightway dived beneath the 
waters, before earth or sky, air or fire had been croated. As Earth was 
indispensable to the complete manifestation of the universe, the Supreme 
sent Vishnu down to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Earth to the surface. When he reached the Patél Lok Vishnu saw 
Shakti with a dhni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 





* An instance of a child being dovoted to the god from birth. This legend is doubtless 
of quite recent origin, made up by ignorant Jogis out of fragments from the Puranas. No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows, It is pure folklore, possibly 
ancient but probably modern, 

ft Jogis of the Nég-Nathia panth are called Rawals. 

t Jogis of the Jalandhar-Nathia panth are called pd instead of ndth, 

§ Jogis of the Nim-Nathia panth are called Gaphain. 
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A Voice asked who had come, and Vishnu replied that his errand was 
to bring up Earth by the Supreme’s command. The Shakti answered 
that he could do so, provided he first wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 12 kos he 
found her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
Brahma likewise failed, and so at last Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
‘Shiva had come,’ the Voice said: ‘There have been crores of Shivas, 
which Shiva art thou ?’ Shiva answered that he was the Lord of Kailds, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Karth and Sky had come into 
being. Shakti then gave forth the four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dhini upon Shiva, who 
carried them up. The smoke when sent upwards became the sky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters formed land. Hence the Jogis 
worship only Gorakh Nath and Shiva. By a process which reminds us 
of the myth of Hephaistos and Athéné,* Gorakh Néth became by a fish 
the father of Machhendra Nath, who forthwith went into the wastes to 
worship. When Gorakh Nath was reproached with his incontinence he 
felt that he must seek out a gurd of his own, but finding none better 
than himself, he bethought him that his own son was fitted for the 
office and exclaimed :— 


Barte khaem, nikalte puta, 
Yun bhakhe Gorakh abhditd. 


“¢The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born’: Thus saith the 
ascetic Gorakh.” 


He then sought out Machhendra Ndth, who would have fallen at his 
feet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own guru. This is how 
Machhendra Néth became Gorakh’s gurt as well as his son. 


The Brahmans tell quite a different tale: Bhasmasur, a rékshasa, 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon he might 
claim, so he demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon gave him his bangle. Bhasmasur 
coveted Pérbati, Shiva’s wife, and he endeavoured to place the bangle 
on her husband’s head, Shiva fled, pursued by the demon, and at last 
hid in a cave on Kailés and blocked up its entrance with a stone. Bhagwan 
now assumed Pdrbati’s form and approached Bhasmasur, but when- 
ever he tried to grasp the vision it eluded his embrace, and at last 
declared that Shiva used to sing and dance before his wife. Bhasmasur 
avowed his readiness to learn and while he was dancing as she taught 
him she bade him place his hand on his head. In it he held the 
bangle, and was burnt to ashes. Bhagw4n then brought Shiva, 
who was afraid to show himself, out of the cave. Shiva’s curiosity 
was now aroused and he demanded that Bhagw4n should again assume 
the form which had enchanted Bhasmasur. This was Mohni, Pérbati’s 
double, but even more beauteous than she, and when her shape appeared 
Shiva by a process similar to that alluded to above became the father 
of Hanumén, who was born of Anjani’s ear, and of Machhendra 
Nath. By a cow he also fathered Gorakh N&th. 


Once, says another legend, the sage Bashisht recounted the follow- 
ing story to Sri R&ém Chandraji :—“ My mind was ill at ease, and I 


* A, Mommsen: Feste der Stadt Athen, p,6; and Roscher, Leatkon, s, v, Hephaistos, 
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wandered until I came to Bindra Chal, on which hill I spent # lo 
period in worship. One day [ saw the wife of Brahma, my fathe 
coming towards me. She approached and said my father was wiih 
with her and I resolved to go to him, so] went and found @ cay 
whose mouth was blocked by a stone. Unable to move it I created : 
man by my Brahm-te] (creative power) and he removed the stone 
I then entered the cave, wherein I saw a world, like the one in which 
L lived. In it were all the gods, and J first made a reverence (parndm) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when I told them 
of my errand they warned me to quit the cave at once, since the 
day of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands, I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth had turned to water 
Soon a great sound arose from the waters, and: endured tor a lone 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared, ; 
endeavoured to approach her, but could not even do obeisance and 
stood like a statue before her. She then cast a bal] into the 
waters, and it made a great sound. As it died away she again appear- 
ed. Thrice she did this, and the third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she bade to wed her, but he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she cast a ball. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though all 
these gods were free from mdyd, nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others, Meanwhilo 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he whoshould trace it to its root should be deemed the chiof, 
Neither Vishnu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shakti to 
transfigure his body, so as to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt off her body and of it made earrings (kundal), 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva’s form, boring holes in then, 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva’s promise, but his form refused to wed her, 
so in her wrath she threatened to burn it. The body, however, 
replied that her earrings had made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into mundras, as will be told later on. The 
Shakti then asked whose body it was, and it replied that it was 
Bhogu-rikh, whereby Jogis mean one who is immortal and has control 
over his senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 


Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced the lotus to its root. 
Failing to find his own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shakti. The descendants of the pair were called 
Rudargan, those of Bhogu-rikh being named Jogijan. But Shiva’s 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of Bhogu-rikh, who told Shiva that he, asa jogt, 
was free from joy or sorrow and was unconcerned at the quarrel 
between their children. But Shiva replied: ‘Thou art free from 
maya, yet dost owe thy existence to it. Do thy work, I will not 


* The Jogis, it is said, do not admit that Shiva thus created a second body. 
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interfere. So Bhogu-rikh began his task under Shiva’s counsel. 
Initiated by him he became known as Ude Néth Parbati* and founded 
the Jogi panth or ‘door.’ (Bashisht’s tale would seem to end here), 


The following is a table of his spiritual descendants :— 
Shakt{, 


| 
Shiva Ji. 


| 
Ude Nath Pérbati, 
the second of the 9 Néths and founder of the panth of the Jogis. 








Rudargan, 
| 
J4élandhbar, 
I 
Cis. Se | 
Machhendar Nath. Jalandhari. 
| 
f Ls ) aes 
Gorakh Nath. Nim Néth Péras Né&th Bhartari Kanfpa. 
Sirtora, Puj. Nath. | 
Pangal or Sidh Shangari. 
Arjan Nénga. : 





( 1 I. | { | 
Kapel Muni. Kharkai. Bhuskai. Shakar Sat Néth. Santokh Leckbman 
Nath, | Néth, Nath, 








f 7 | Dharm | 
Ajai Pal. Ganga Nath, Hindi Pharang. Nath. Ram Néth, 

After his initiation by Shiva Ude Néth made Rudargan a jogi 
and he by his spiritual power, initiated an evil spirit (dait) named 
Jalandhar, bringing him to the right way. He,in turn, made two 
disciples, Machhendra Néth and Jallandaripé. The latter founded 
the Pé panth; while Machhendra Ndth made Gorakh Nath his 
disciple. And here we must tell the story of Machhendra Nath’s 
birth, 

In the Satyug lived a Réja, Udho-dhar, who was exceedingly pious. 
On his death his body was burnt, but his navel did not burn, and the 
unburnt part was cast into a river, where a fish devoured 
it and gave birth to Machhendra N&tht—from machii, ‘fish.’ By 
reason of his good deeds in a previous life he became a saint. Gorakh 
Néth was born of dung, and when Machhendra Nath found him he 
made him his disciple, and then leit him to continue his wanderings, 
At length Machhendrs Nath reached Sangaldip where he became a 
householder,{ killed the Radja and entered his body. He begat two 
sons, Paras Néth and Nim Néth, Raja Gopi Chand$ of Ujjain was 





* Iit. Noble lord (ndth) of the mountain (pdrbvati). 


+ Matsyendra. dey : 
t Grihisht ashram, In other words he relapsed and abandoned the spiritual life. This 


appears more clearly in the following variant of the legend:—After making Gorakh his 
disciple Machhendra went off to Kémrép—not to Sangaldip—and there he found the 
country governed by two B4nis, who with magic aids chose themselves husbands. When 
Machbhendra arrived he too fell into their toils and Jost his reason, so the Ranfs wedded 
him and posted watchmen to prevent any mendicants entering the kingdora to effect his 
rescue, Gopi Chand, however, succeeds in evading them, as will be described later. 

_§ The variant makes Gopi Ohand sister’s soz of Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
him a disciple of Jdlandhar Nith, but instead he casts that saint into a well, 
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taught yog by his mother, and desiring to become a jogt sought out 
Jallacdaripé, who taught him a certain maxim (shabd), Waahis t 
understand this, he consulted his minister who falsely told him i 
its teaching was contrary to the Vedas and true religion, fearing ak 
if he disclosed its real import, the Ré&jaé would abandon his kin a 
and retire from the world, Hearing this false interpretation Ge i 
Chand had Jallandarip4 cast into a well, into which he ordered one 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, until Gorakh Nath 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjain. The seat of Jallandaripé at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanfpa, the mahant. Gorakh Nath chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing-place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by ihe 
hands of a man who was not himself a Jogi. When this messenger 
bearing food for one, reached Gorakh Nath he found two persons: 
when he took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
Kan{fpa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent hin a taunting message 
saying: ‘Thy guré is but a worldling, and thou canst not free him,’ 
But Gorakh retorted that Kanipa ought to be ashamed to let his gurt 
remain so buried in the well. Upon this Kanfpa, with the Réjé’s 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse. 
dung should ever increase, and left for Sangaldip.* 


On arriving there, however, he found that the Réja had posted men 
to turn back any jogi trying to enter his kingdom, so he turned 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the Réjé’s court. 
There he caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
‘Awake, Machhendra, Gorakh N4th has come,’ The R&jé bade him 
show himself, and he appeared before him among the musicians, 


(There is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues :—) 
The R4ja’s queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra’s two sons and placed their skinson a 
tree. When Machhendra asked where the boys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skins, and then to comfort him restored them to life. 
Further on their road they were sent to beg in a village, where a man 
bade them drag away a dead calf, before he would give them alms. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, but when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worms. So Machhendra cursed the villaget and when the people 


po ese Si fee eS a ee ee 

*K4mrap in the variant. On the road he meets a troupe of actors (rdsdhdris) on their 
way to Kimrup, and is engaged by them as a servant, Bidden to carry all their stage 
propeities he bears the whole burden by his spiritual power. On their arrival the 
rasdhdris perform before Macbhendra but not one of them was able to play on the tabla, 
as Gorakh held it spell-bound, and they had to get him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang ‘Awake! Machhendra!’ Rdsdhéris are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
the adjoining Districts | They are said to be called bhagats, like worshippers of the Devi. 

t The variant too is silent on this episode. It makes the two Ranjs transform them: 
selves into kites and pursued them for a while, oft compelling them to stop, but at last they 
escaped from Kémraip. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well, 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins, which Machhendra had 
brought from Kaémrip, and this so enraged the latter that he refused to go further. So 
Gorakh turned the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 
among the worldly, begged him to block up the well. Gorakh then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created, 

$A particular rite. 
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asked him to visit them he promised to do so in the Kaljug (Iron 
Age).* Péras Nath and Nfm Ndth then separated, and each founded 
a new panth, the Puj and the Sartora, with which other jogis have uo 
concern. Gorakh and Machhendra now reached Ujjein, and found Jal- 
landarip4 still buried in the well. With Kanipa they rescued him, 
turning 4]l the horse-dung into locusts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was left, forming a human body with a blauket and infusing life 
into it: this man they bade bring the Nath out of the dung.t ‘Lhe man 
asked him to come out and give him bread, but the Bawa (saint 
Jallandaripa) asked who he was. He replied ‘Gopi Chand,’ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times, But at the eighth 
time Gorakh asked Raji Gopi Chand to go himself to the saint. 
Jallandarfpa then consented to come out, and declared that since he 
had not been consumed by fire, he should beccme immortal, and this 
is why Gepi Chand never dies.| He was also made a Jogi by Kanipa, 
with the saint’s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh Sanskampé, 
one of the 84 sidhs, The Jogis of this panth are called spddhd, as 
they keep snakes. ‘They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhawmadan into the panth, and he founded a new 
panth like that of Sidh Sanskarip4.§ 


Gorakh and Machhendra now left Ujjain and came towards the 
Jhelum. There they took up their abode on the hillof Tilla. Here 
they initiated the following as Jogis :—(¢) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
‘had two chelas, one Ajai-pél, who founded the Kapalinf panth; the 
other Ganga Nath who established the panth called after his own 
name||: (iv) Kharkai and Bhuskai, each of whom founded a panth: 
(ti2) Shakar Néth. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a Mlechh (low caste) R4j4 bore sway. By him the Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if he would cause it to rain 
sugar, olherwise he would be put to the torture. But he induced the 
R4j& to promise to become bis servant if he performed this miracle. 
He succeeded, and then seizing the R4j4 buried him in the ground, 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the R4j& a skeleton, but he 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the R4j4’s disposition was unchanged, and one day he took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it.{{ Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but he refused the proffered food and the 





“In the variant this episode is different: Gorakh goes with the boys to beg alms at a 
bénia’s (merchant's) house, and they are made to take away the dead calf. W hen | Gorakh 
sees their food transformed he catches them by the hand, takes them to the bdnia's house 
and there murders them. Thereupon all the Banias complain that he has polluted their 
jag (sacrifico) by this murder, and he retorts that they had polluted his chelas, but he agrees 
to restore them to life if the bdnias will henceforth worship him and no other. 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras Nath, one of the two boys, with the 
Banias, among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation of God. ; 

t In the variant Gorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says: “I am Gopi 
Chand,” in reply to Jalandhar Ndth, and is burnt to ashes at his command. . 

+ In the variant the slabs of the well were turned into kites, and the horse-dung into 
locusts and so they were created. : . : 

§ So Gopi Chand also founded a panth, that called after his second name, tiz., Sidh 
Ssnskaripa, See also infra p. 407. i . 

|| 4 Jogi of this panth in turn founded the Kajan or Kayan-nath{ panth, found in the 
ancient town of Bhera on the Jhelum, This must be the Kéya-Nathi panth, 

According to the doctrine of the panth the food thus became ‘leavings’ (juth), 
When fool is cooked, Jogis first offer it to Bhairon. 
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ex-Raja’s villainy was detected. Asapunishment a hdndi or earthen 
pot was hung round his neck and he was condemued to wander the 
livelong day getting his food out of the pot. His punishment lasted 
four years, and he was then pardoned, but his disciples were called 
Héndi-pharang and the panth still bears that name: (iv) Another 
initiate was Sant Nath, whose disciple Dharm Néth founded the 
Dharm-néthi panth, which now has its head gaddi on the Goddwari 
having replaced the Rimke panth there: (v) The next initiate 
Sautokh Nath, made one Rim Nath his chela, and he founded the 
Rém-ke panth which, replaced on the Godéwari by the Dharm-néthi 
now has its chief gaddi at Delbi: (xt) Lachhman Nath succeeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and. his panth is styled Darb4ri Tilla Bél Gondai, 
Subsequently was born a Jogi who founded a panth called the Sunehri 
Tilla, a famous order: (viz) Arjan Ndinga, whose seat is near 
Jwdlémukhi, founded the Man Manthi panth, or ecstatics, now sottled 
at Bohar. Ifa fagir goes to the mahant of this panth he is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cut grass. A long time ago 
one Sant Nath mahdima ot the Dharm-nathis went to this mahani 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So he asked whether 
he was to cut the grass from below or from above. He was told by 
a mahdtmi that he should so cut it that it would grow again, 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a guru dies. Sant Nathji’s panth is called the Bawéji ké panth, 
He had many chelas, of whom two deserve mention. These wera 
Ranbudh and Mahnidétéd. Once as the Bdwd wandered north his 
camels were stolen and when he told the pesple of that part that he 
was their pir or spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat with 
them. When the meal was ready he bade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new panths. So they did not do so, and are called Nangas, 
and to this day two persons always remain in attendance at their 
tombs. 


One account says that Sharang or Shring Nath, who attained to the 
zenith of spiritual power after Gorakh Naéth’s death, introduced new 
rules of his own and bade his followers bore their ears and wear the 
mundra of wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
formed—(1) the Giri Ndth, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as 
drinking, (2) tho Purinéma, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat, (3) the Sanitsis, (4) the militant Ndngas, (5) the Ajaipél 
whose founder was ruler of Ajmere and a profound believer in the ear- 
pierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. (6) 
the Gwali-basda, (7) the Ismdil Jogis—one follower of Ismail was 
Nona Chamiri, a famous professor of the black art; (8) Agam Nath, 
(9) Nim Nath, and (10) Jdlandhar Nath. 


The mythology of Gorakh. 


The nine Naths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in his 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees bearing 
sugarcandy which spring up wherever they go. It is related in the 
Bhégvat that R4j4 Sambhé Mand once ruled in Oudh over the whole 
world, When the four mid-born sons of Bréhma refused to beget off- 
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spring, Brabma wept and a tear fell to the earth, whence sprang 
Sambht. His descendants were— 


Sambhi Mand (Swayambhuva, the self-existent). 


i Ra i ee a 
4 

Uthan Pad, Piya Barat. 

Dhruva, the ascetic. Agnidhar, 


N&bhi. 
Rakh Bhédeo or Rikhava (Rishabha).* 


Bharat and 6 others. 
Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 9 divisions (khanddas) of 
the world : 81 became ascetics and Brahmens, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogis, whose names are given below. 


The Naths are always said to be nine in number, in contradistinction 
to the panths which are, ideally, twelve. Their names and titles are 
variously given :— 


1, Aungkar Adi-néth (Lord of Lords), Gajbali Gajkanth-nath (Lord of the 


a 


Shiva, Eleplant’s Strength and Neck): Ganesa 
$. Shol-néth (Lord of the Arrow-shaft) : Gaja-karpa, elephant-eared, in Sanskrit 
variously said to be Krishna or Ram{ 6. Praj-nath, or Udai-nath (Lord of the 
Chardra. People): said to be Parvati. 
&. Santokh-nath (Lord of Gratification). 7. Maydérépf Machhendra-néth (ihe won- 
4, Acbalachambu-nath (Lord of wondrous drous Form) : gurt% of Gorakh. 
Immoveatility) : variously said to be| 8. Gathepinde Richayakari or Naranthar: 
Hanumén or Lakshmana. Shambujaiti Gura Gorakh-néth., 


9, Gydnsardpe (or Purakh) Siddh Chauranjwe-ndth, or Piran bhagat.t 


Gorekh plays a leading part in the legend of Giga, and naturally 
therefore Jogis, both Hindu and Muhawmadan, take offerings made 
to him, giving but a small share to the Chuhras; and also carry his 
flag, chhari, of peacock’s feathers, from house to house in Bhédon.} 


The Sidhs, more correctly Siddhs, are properly speaking saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a semi-divine existence, 
but who in the eyes of the vulgar are perhaps little more than demons 
who obtained power from Gorakh. They are especially worshipped in 
the low hilis,§ e.g. in Ambéla and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under various names. ‘The distinctive emblem of their cult appears 
to be the singi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread round the 
neck. Ghdzidés is a Siddh of some repute near Una: Chanu is said to 
have been a Chamér, and people of that caste feast on goat’s flesh and 
sing on certain dates to his memory. Another Siddh is the jathera, or 
ancestor, Kdla Pir, whois worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 
eastern Districts generally and more particularly, as Kala Mahar, by the 
Sindhu Jéts as their forebear. His shrine is at Mahar in Samréla but 
the Sindhus of Khot in Jind have there set up a shrine with bricks from 
the original tomb and there they, and the Khétis and Lohars too, 


Bee ee St As i ad a a 


* The Jain, 
ft Bee P. N. Q., IT, § 279. 
+P.N.Q,1§3. 


§ Not an inappropriate tract if we regard Shiva as the great bill god and the Siddhs as 
emanations from him through Gorakh, 
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worship him. His shrine usually takes the form of a mvd-pillar under 
a tree or by a pond, and images of him are worn in silver plates as 
charms. His samadh at Khot is in charge of the Ai-panth Jogis, 

The mundra.—How the kundal was turned into a mundra ig 
explained in the following story:—When Bhartari was made a Jogi 
he was put to a severe tesi. Jallandaripaé was his gurd, but he was 
also a sddig or pupil of Gorakh, and his chief companions were of 
the Kapléni panth, whence he was known as Bhartari Kapléni and 
reckoned one of the 84 sidhs. One day he vaid to Jallandaripé; 
“Thou hast put me toa severe test, but henceforth the fayire of this 
panth will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.” Gorakh said that he would be the more pleased with them, and 
Bhartari asked forsome mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogi’s ears, and clay mundrus were inserted in them. Sub. 
sequently the mundras were made of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing the mundras, a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhogu-rikh had told Shakti. When this practice was permitted, two 
sidhs Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogi’s ears, with 
Gorakh’s assent. The latter with these two stdhs and several other 
Jogis seltled at a place on the road to Hingld} in Balochistén, a place 
which every Jogi of this panth must visit if he wishes to be considered 
a perfect sadhu and attain yoga. Since then it has been usual to bore 
a Jogi’s ears, but once when the two sidhs tried to bore the ears of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was ‘ Aughar.’ Thenceforth Aughars 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogis. 

Jogi Nature-worship. 

The Jogis claim, inéer alia, power to transmute dny metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dina Néth begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. ‘The boy said tle money was not his, but his 
iather's, and he gave the Jogi food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy. Then he melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jogi’s powers, but the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogia allege that these ‘ Dinanathi’ gold mohars are still to be found. 

Similarly the Jogis claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot the 
rathbana*® isa Jogi who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land, 

he connection between Jogis and snake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogis are said to eat snakes—a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism—and the snake is often styled jogi, just as the 
parrot is designated ‘ pandit.’f 


* Fr, rath, ‘heil,” and bana, ‘one who imprisons or checks.’ This practice Is alluded 
to in Prinsep's Sidlkot Settlement Rep., p. 37. 
+P.N.Q, I, § 245. 
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The cults of the Jogis contain strong elements of nature-worship 
which finds expression in the names assumed by them after initiation. 
Such are Nim-néth,* Kanak-néth (wheat), Ndég-néth (snake), T'ote-néth 
(parrot). 

The Jogis hold everything made of earth in grent respect, whence 
the saying :—Mitti ka dean, mitti ka basan, mitti ka sarhina, mitti ki 
bana,.—‘ The earthen dsan (carpet), the earthen pitcher, the earthen 
pillow and the earthen woof,’ 

The Jogi Janeo. 


The Jogis generally wear a janeo of black wool, which is made ly 
certuin members of the order, not by any member, nor by a Brahman. 
It is 9 cubits long, made of 3% strands each, woven of 8 threads on a 
bobbin, and plaited into a bobbin-thread, like an Eoglish braid neck- 
lace.t Round the waist Jogis wear a similar thread of 2 separate 
bobbin-threads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a loop at 
one end and a button at the other. 


Tho Kanphatta should be branded at Kalesar near Dwark4 with two 
concentric circles within a third incomplete one, both ends of which are 
finished off by a circular bend in the arm.t 


The rudraksha§ with two facets is sacred to Shiva, and can only be 
worn by the Jogi who has his wife with him: One with 5 facets is 
devoted to Hanuman ; and one with 11 is highly prized, being sacred to 
Gauri Shankar and worn by celibate Jogfs. 


The Jogt funeral rites. 


A dying Jogi is made to sit cross-legged. After death the corpse is 
washed by the deceased’s fellow-Jogis, a langott tied round its waist 
and ashes smeared over it. A coffinis then made, if means permit, 
but a poor Jogi is simply wrapped in a blanket and carried by two 
men on two pules, and the body thrown into ariver. A wealthy Jogi 
is, however, placed on a wooden chauki shaped like a palanquin, and 
upon this flowers are cast. The procession to the grave is called 
sawdri and is headed by horses and bands playing music. The grave 
is made deep, with a spacious niche like that in Muhammadan graves, 
and the body placed in it cross-legged and facing the north]. The 
Jogi’s bairdgan is placed before him, with a gourd full of water on 
his right, a loin-cloth, a kanak or staff of Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 
flour, and two earthen plates, one full of water, the other of rice and 
milk, An earthen potsherd is also placed on his head. Then a mound 





* At P. N. Q., II, 562, it is noted that the chela gets a flower or plant-name for life; 
but animal-names appear to be also adopted. ot 

t To the janeo is attached a circlet of horn (rhinoceros it should be), and to this is at- 
aye the ndéd or whistle, which makes a noise like a conch, but not so loud: P. N, Q., 

, 126, 

¢P.N.Q,, II, 345. 

§ Beads made of the seed of the badar or jujube.—P. N. Q., 1, 658, — 

|| But Jogis are said to bury their dead facing the east; Sanidsis east or north-east, 
P.N.Q.; II, 127. Inthe Simla hills the Jogis were originally mendicants, but have now 
become householders. They burn the dead, and for every corpse getg4 annas in money, 
together with a plate of brass or kansi and a woollen or cotton cloth, They also get some 
grain ateach harvest. They are considered defiled as they take offerings made at death, 
and the Kanets and higher castes will not drink with them. 
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is raised overthe grave,* and all the Jogis wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased’s disciples. They then bathe and the dig. 
ciples give them sweets, On the third day they are also fed (chirmg 
alone being given if the disciples are poor), Later on the shrédh js 
if possible, performed thus :—Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fed with fish, or pakauras 
(vegetables coated with baisan or paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or khir, 7. e, rice boiled in milk, gram and ghungnién, or 
pildo, or rice, wine, flesh, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddis are now 
erected to: (i) the Pir, (i) Jognis, (i) Sakhya or witness, (iv) Bir 
(v) the Bhanddri of Guru Gorakh Nath, (vi) Guru Gorakh Nath, and 
(vis) to Neka. Mantras are then repeated, and clothes: gold, silver and 
copper: a cow and earth given away in charity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogis but formerly men of all classes, even Muham- 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council (pindhara) of Jogis is held, and one of the deceased’s disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahant, three kinds of food, puri, kachauri and 
piléo being distributed. The deceased’s clothes and the coffin are 
given to the kotwdls, or bankias, or else to Jangam fagirs, As the Jogi 
is not burnt his benes cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to Hardwér. The'samddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and belpattar (leaves) are strewn over it. On ita lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Rice balls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th day clotheg 
are washed and on the 13th kirya karam ceremony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 


The following story is told to account for the fact that Jogfs bury 
their dead: In Gorakh’s time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying they wore masters 
of the earth and of all the living and the dead. Gorakh sat on the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, and bade the earth yield 
to him, if he too had a share in it. It opened and Gorakh sank into it, 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. 


Initiation. 


In theory any Hindu can become a Jogi, but in practice only those of 
the twice-born castes are admitted into the order, In theory caste is 
abandoned upon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden, 
no question as to caste can arise in connection with it. But as mar- 
riage is in practice tolerated the original caste is preserved in practice 
for matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are caste-less. 
Further, there is a tendency to avoid marriage in the same panth, 
as all the members of a panth are in theory spiritually akin. 
Within the order there is in theory equality and no restrictions are 
placed upon eating, drinking or smoking together, but even a Hiada 
of high caste who joins the panth of Jélandhar Nath is excluded by 
other panths. Moreover, the theoretical equality does not extend to 
the women, as the Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with him. 
Women of every panth may, however, eat together. 


Re SC ek en 


* Over the grave an earthen potsherd is also placed on a three-legged stool, 
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A would-be disciple is dissuaded from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If he persists he ia made to fast 
for two or throe days. After this, a knife is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it— 

(2) not to engage in trade; 

(it) not to take employment ; 

(1t¢) not to keep dangerous weapons ; 

(iv) not to become angry when abused ; and 
(v) not to marry, 

He is also required to protect his ears, for a Jogi whose ears were 
cut used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. After 
this probation his ears are bored by a guri, or an adept, who is entitled 
to Re, 1-4 as an offering which may or may not be accepted. 


Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory rites resemble those of the 
Sanidsis. The choti of the novice is removed by tke guri: the janeo 
is also removed : and he is given saffron-caloured clothes to wear, Of 
these the kafni is worn compulsorily. The guru-mantar is then com- 
municated, eecretly. After this the Jogis of ‘a certain rect’ pierce the 
chela’s ears, and insert the kundal or earring, and the chela, hitherto 
an aughar,* now becomes a nath, certain set phrases (not mantrdas) 
being recited. According to Macauliffe Jogis smear ashes on their naked 
bod‘es as clothing or a protection against the elements,t but the ashes 
uppear to symbclize their death to the world, like the kafni. 


We may thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi’s initiation. 
At first he is a chela (pupil or candidate), then an aughar or novice,t 
and finally a darshani, vulg. kanphatta,§ (or ‘split-eured’), An 
Aughar is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e.9., at a teast he 
only receives half the portion of # Kanphatta. A Jogi who is fully 
initiated certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Aughar would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation involves the loss of property already vested in the 


initiate, but presumably it would do so. 





* According to this account aughay simply means ‘ novice.’ Nath isa title acquired by 
the fully initiate, An account of the Jogis of Ratn Néth says that the candidate is given 
arazor and scissors seven times by his gu7x who deters him from entering the Jogi order, 
but if he perseveres the guru cuts off a tuft of his hair and be is then shaved by a 
barber. Then he is made to bathe and beemeared with ashes, a kafni or shroud, a linguti 
and a cap being given to him. ‘The ashes and kafni clearly signify his death to the world. 
After six months’ probation his ears are pierced and earthen rings inserted in them 

} Sikh Religion, VI, p. 243. aes .. Sah St 

tItis indeed said that an aughar can become a Sanidsi, an Uddsi, a Bairdgi, a 
Suthrashshi, etc., etc, as well as a Jogiora Jangam. On the other hand, some accounts 
represent the Aughars as a distinct order, followers of Kanipa Nath and Jalandhar Nath, 
while the Kanphattas are followers of Gorakh and Machhendra (in other words, the more 
perfect Jogis): or again they are connected with two schools of the Patanjali philosophy : 
while a third account splits up the Jogis into Shiv worshippers and Serpent worshippers. — 

§ Jogis themselves do not use the word Kanpbatta, It is a popular term, So too in 
common parlance Jogis are distinguished by various names according to their dress or 
the penances they observe, and so on. Such are the bastardhiri who are decent'y clad 
and live in temples (among the Sanidsis this term means ‘ secular’): the dudhddhari, 
who live on milk: the jatddhdri who wear long matted hair: the munis who observe 
Perpetual silence; and the Khar tapesari, who stand in contemplation. The atit, ‘ destitute 
or liberated from worldly restraints does not appear to be a sect of the Jogis, as Macauliffe 
Says (Sikh Religion, I, p. 162), but a popular term for any mendicant: see Platts, p. 18, 
It is believed that Jogis live for centuries as a result of their austerities, 
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The derivation of Aughar is obscure. The grade or order, howay 
we regard it, does not appear to be connected with the Aghori a 
Ghor-panthis who are cannibal fagirs of a singularly repulsive t at 
The Aughars of Kirdna in Jhang ure of good repute and retain 1 
jagirs granted them by the Sikhs, They are distinguished by an aa 
coloured turban over which is twisted a black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The “mahant is styled pir, and once elected ma 
never again descend the hill, y 


‘l'o these three degrees may perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahdtmd, a dignity hardly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt from 
wearing mundrus, the janeo, and so on. 


After initiation a Jogi may apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil, Thus he may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 
to celibacy and styled Nanga, Ndga, Néddi, Nihang, Kanphara or 
K4nphatta. 

Or he may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, becomo a 
secular Jogi, designated Bindi-Nagi, Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gharbéri or 
Grihisti. 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join one of the various panths or 
orders. ‘These panths are in theory limited to twelve in number, but 
in reality they number many more than twelve. 


The divisions and offshoots of the Jogis. 


The grouping of the Jogis is exceedingly complex and appears to 
vary in different parts of these Provinces. 


Thus in Kéngra the Hindu Jogis ure classed as ‘ Andarl4’ or Inner 
and ‘ Bahirla’ or Outer Jogis ; and the former are further divided into 
Darshan{s and Aughars.t 


‘he distinctions between these Inner and Outer groups are not 
specified, but they have different observances and their origin is thus 
accounted for :—Once when Gorakh gave two goats to Machhendra’s 
sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place where none could 
see them. One boy killed his goat: but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, since if no man were 
present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds, 
the sun or moon. Gorakh seated the latter boy by his side and he was 
called Andarlé, while the other was expelled and dubbed Béhirlé, 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs, except at death, 
the only differenze being that the Béhirl4 only give Brahmans food and 
do not feast them, and at funerals they blow a néd instead of the 


* eonch, which is used by the Andarlas, 





* P.N.Q., I, 41, 136, 375, 473, There is no sufficient evidence to connect Aughar with 
‘ogre. A-ghori = un-terrible, Monier-Williams, Sansk, Dicty., s, v. According to Platts 
(p.106) aughar means awkward, ungainly, uncouth. : ‘ 

+ The Darshanis have four sub-groups: Khokhar, Sonkhla, Jageru and Natti; while 
the Aughar have six: Bhambaria, Birié, Aw4n, Jiwan, Kélia, Bharsi and Saroe. Tt does 
not appear whether these are schools or sections. : 

Tho Bahirla are all Aughars and have a number of sub-groups: Raipur Mardlu, Hetam, 


’ Daryethi, Molgu, Tandidlu, Chuchhlu, Gugraon, Kehne, Tiargu, Dhamarchu, Phaleru, 


Sidbpuru, Karan and Jhak, 
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Elsewhere the Darshanfs* appear asa group which is distinguished 
from the Nangas, who use flesh and spirituous liquor, which the former 
avoid. The latter also are said to wear no clothes—es their name denotes, 
tut the Darshanis are said to be further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears the body with 
ashes and affects the dhini, is not. However this may be the Darshanis 
must Lave their ears pierced and are thus identical with the Kanphara 
or Kanphatta Jogis. The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess property .t 


In Jind the Jogis ure said to be classed as (i) Bari-dargah, ‘of the 
greater court,’ who avoid flesh and spirits, and as (ii) Chhoti-dargéh,} 
who do not. Both groups are disciples of Mast Ndth, the famous 
mahant of Bohar. Jélandhar Ndth was the son of a R4j4, whose wife 
remained pregnant for 12 years without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be afflicted with dropay (jdlandhar). At last 
the Ré&j& vowed that, if a son were vouchsafed him, he would dedicute 
him to Gorakhnéth. Jélandhar Ndth was born in response to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after him. 


Raj4 Bhartari was the son of K4j4 Bhoj, king of Dhéranagar. He 
had 71 rdnis, of whom one, by name Pingla, was a disciple of Gorakh,§ 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ever fresh as long as her 
husband was alive. One day to test Pingla’s love Bhartarf went 
a-hunting and sent back his blood-stained clothes and horse with the 
news that he had been killed, but the rani, seeing the flower still fresh 
knew that the Réj& only doubted her love for him and in grief at hia 
mistrust killed herself. When she was carried out to the burning- 
ground the R4j4 evinced great grief, and Gorakh appeared. Breaking 
his chipi,|| the saint walked round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 
him why he grieved. Gorakh answered that he could get the Rdjé 
a thousand queens, but never a vessel like the one he had just broken, 
and he showed him a hundred rdnis as fair as Pingla, but each of them 
said: ‘Hold aloof! Art thou mad? No one knows how often we 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives.’ Hearing these words 
Bhartari’s grief was moderated and he made Gorakh his gurti, but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when he returned to his kingdom 
the loss of Pingla troubled him and his other queens bade him seek 
distraction in hunting.’ In great pomp he marched forth, and the dust 
darkened the sun. On the banks of the Samru he saw a herd of deer, 
70 hinds with a single stag. He failed to kill the stag, and one of the 
hinds besought him to kill one of them instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as he was to his queens, but the R4jé said he, a Kshatriya, 
could not kill ahind. Sothe hind who had spoken bade the stag meet 
the Réja’s arrow, and as he fell he said: ‘Give my feet to the thief 
*e.g.in Ambila. Darshan is said to = mundra: it is ordinarily made of olay or glass, 


but wealthy gurtis wear darshans of gold. 
t So at least runs one version from Ambala. . . 

But in Dera Ghazi Khdn we find Bari-darg4h given as equivalent to Ai-panthi, and the 
Chuoti-dargah described as the foundation of a Chamér disciple of Pir Mast N&th, who 
bestowed the title on him in reward for his faithful service. Je 

§ Bhartari, it is said, had steadfastly refused to become 4 disciple of J&landhar Néth 
though repeatedly urged to do so by Gorakh himself. mf 
|| Chip:, a kind of vessel made of cocoanut uud generally varriel by fuyirs. 
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that he way escape with his life; my horns to a Jogi that he WAY use 
them as his nid; my skin to an ascetic that Le may worship on it: 
my eyes toa fair woman that she may be called mirga-naini*; and 
eat wy flesh thyself.’ And to this day these things are used as the dyin 

stag desired. 8 

On his return the Rajé was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
ove of his disciples. Bhartarf retorted that if he bad any spiritual 
powers he could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bhartari then became a Jogi and with his 
retainers accompanied Gorakb, but the latter refused to accept him 
as a disciple uvless he brought alms from his rdwis, addressing them 
as his mothers, and practised jog tor 12 years. Bhartari did as he was 
bid, and in answer to his queens’ remonstrances said: “ From the point 
of view of my raj ye are my queens, but from that of joy ye are my 
mothers, asthe guri% has bidden me call you so.” ‘hus he became a 
porfect jogi and founded the Bhartari Bairdg panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory und 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various sub-orders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The following is a list of most uf 
these sub-orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each : 

Vhe Abha-panthi is probably identical with the Abhavg Nath of 
the Tahgigat t-Chishtr. ‘ 

The Aghori, Ghori or Aghor-panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drinks out vf a human skull and occasionally digs up 
the recently buried body of a child and eats it; thus carrying out the 
principle that notbing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con- 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-known order, said to be ancient.t 1n Dera 
Ghazi Khan it is called the Bari-dargéh, and one of its saints,{ when 
engaged iu yog, cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
only a langott on and bade him remain ndga or naked for ever. So 
to this day his descendants are called Ndgas. Another account says 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh Nath. 


The chief dsan of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in the Rohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous gurii, named Narméaf-jif 
who was born only a few generations after Gorakh’s time at Khot, now 
in the Jind State. In veneration for him all the succeeding guris 
adopted the termination Ai in lieu of Ndth, and this is still done at 
Khot but not at Bohar. Five generations after Narmdéi, Mast 
Nath or Mastdf-ji became gurt at Bohar in Sawbat 1788, and after 
him the affix Ndth was resumed there, though the dsan is still held 
by the Ai-panth. Mast Nath died in Sambat 1804, and a fair is held 
here on Phégan sudi 9th, the anniversary of his death, The asav 
contains no idols. Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
menial castes are termed Chamarwa4,|| but other initiates lose their 
caste, and become merged in the order, At noon bhog or sacramental 


a 


* Witb eyes like a deer—one of the chief points in Indian beauty. 

+ It is mentioned in the Dabistan : II, p. 128, 

tPir Mast Nath, apparently. : 

§ From zarm, gentle. The meaning of dé is unknown or is at any rate not disclosed. 
|| They also appear to be called Sirbhangi. 
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food is offered to all the samddhs (of Babi Mast Néth and other lights 
of the order); and then the bhangdr or refectory is opeved and food 
distributed freely to all, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with ghz, is kept burning in each samddh. In o@ dharmsdla vear 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscription of Sambat 1333. The Bawnig or 
Bhartari Bairéyg order was founded by Réj4 Bhartari, and ranks after 
the Sat-Nath.* But in the west of these Provinces the Bairdg’s founda- 
tion is ascribed to Prem Néth of Mochh in Midnwali, the head-quarters 
of the order being at Midni in Shihpur. Like the Dary4-nathi this 
order is an offshoot of that founded by Pir Ratn Nath of Peshawar. 
lt has also represeutatives at Kaélabagh aad [sikhel. 


The Bhartari Bairdg Jogis found in the Bawal xczamat of N&bha 
are secular and belong to the Punia (Jat) got, which they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Ndth was as a child driven from his home iw Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solasbari in 
Bawal brought him up. When the Jéts seized the village he lived 
by begging and became a jogi, sv the Jdts made him marry a girl 
belonging to a party of juggler Jogis. Then he went to Narainpur 
io Jaipur territory and became a chela of Gorakh Nath. 


The Bharang Nath of tho Tahgigdé is possibly the Haudi-pharuny. 
The Brahma kd order appears to be the same as the Sat-néth. 
‘The Daryd-néthi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trans- 


Indus. It possesses gaddis at Makhad on the Indus, in Kohdt and 
even in Quetta. 


The Dhaj-pauthi order is found in or at least repoited from Peshdwar 
and in Ambala. It may be that the order derives its name from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Dbaj-panthi as followers uf 
Hanumdn. The Tahgqigat gives Dhajé-panthi as the form of the vame. 


The Dharm-néthi order is widely spread, but its head-quarters arc 
on the Godawari. Its foundation is ascribed to a R4ja Dharm. 


The Gangd-ndéthi order was founded by one of Kapal Muni’s two 
disciples. I[t is mentioned iu the Tahgigat as Gangéi-ndth. 

The origin of the Jdlandbar-néth order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as B&éwd Jélandhar ke, and its members 
keep snakes, 

The Kaniba-ki are said to be chelas of Jdélandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are the Sapelas : Maclagan, § 55. 

The Kaplini or Kapil-panthf order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus also known as Kapal Deo ke. Or it was founded 
by Ajai Pal, Kapal Muni’s disciple, and is thus cousin to the Gangi- 
nathi order. 


The Kaya-néthi or Kayan-néthi is an offshoot of the Gangé-néthi. 
But in Dera Ghdézi Khan it is said that they received their name from 
Pir Ratn Néth who made an image out of the dirt of his own body. 








* At least in Dera Ghézi, in which district it is returned as Bairaj, another order (said 
to be derived from it) being styled Bairaj Marigka. In Ambala a Baraj order ie 
mentioned. In Karndl Bairdg and Bhartari appear as two distinct orders. 
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The Kanthar or Kbantar order owes its ovigin tu Ganésha. Jn 
Ambdla it is said to be endogamous. 

Lachhman Ndth’s order is said in Hoshidrpur to be also known yy 
the Darbdéri Nath Tilla Bél Gondai, but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same us the Natesri (as in Maclagan, § 55). 

The Méi-ké-panth are disciples of the Devi Kali. 

‘The Man Manthi appear to be identical with the Man Nath, returned 
from Pesh&war, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jhelum who ascribe 
their foundation to Réj4 Rasil4. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Mén- 
Nath as followers of Rasdla, § 55. 


The Mékhla dhari is a class or order which is returned from Ambéla 
and its name is said to mean wearer of the tardgi. 


The Natesri order appears to have no representatives in the Punjab 
but see above under Lachhman Nath’s order, 


The Nim Nathia is distinct from the order founded by Péras N&th q.v. 
It is said to be also called Gaplani or Kisgai. 


The Pépanth appears to be also called Pandthi or Panpatai, a sub- 
order founded by Jalandhar as a disviple of Mahddeo. 


The Pagal appears to be identical with the R4wal-Ghalla. 


The Péras Nath order is sometimes shown as half an order, the 
Réwals being its other half. But Paras Nath was one of Machhendra’s 
two sons and he founded an order which soon split up into two dis- 
tinct schools, (t) the Pij—who are celibate but livo in honses and ob- 
serva none of the rules observed by (vi) the Sartoras, who always 
wear @ cloth over the mouths, strain water before drinking it, never 
kill aught that has life: further they never build houses, but lead a 
wandering life, eating only food cooked by others, and smoking from 
a chilam, never froma hukkah. ‘That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains by religion, if not by sect, is perfectly obvious, and it is indeed 
expressly said that this Paras Nath is he whom the Jains revere. 


The Rém-ke, or Ram Chandra-ke, panth was founded by Rim Nath, 
a disciple of Santokh Nath, and had its head-quarters cn the Godéwari 
till it was replaced there by the Dharm-ndthi. It appears to be some- 
times ascribed to Rim Chandra, but erroneously so. 

The Sant-néthi appear to be quite distinct from the Sat-ndthi. 

The Sat-ndth (or Brahma-ke q.v.) 

The Santokh Nathi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagan as followers of 
Bishn Narain, and are probably the Vishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke, in Dera Ghdzi Khén, the 
Baljati in Karndél, the Bharat in Dera Ghdzi Khén, Haith-panthi in 
Ambéla and Jhelum, Hariéui, Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dera Ghézi 
Khan, the Path-sana in Karnél (Patsaina in Jind), Ridh Ndéth in 
Amritsar, Sahj in Ambdla, and the Bishnu in Amritsar. 

In Mr. Maclagan’s lists aleo appear the Kalep4 and Ratn Néth: and 
in the Tahq{qét-i-Chishti the Dhar Néth, Darpa-Ndth, Kanak Néth and 
Nag Ndth* are also mentioned. 





+ Possibly the Rawals, 
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The Pédha are described in Ambéla as a castle, originally Jogie, but 
purely secular and now endogamous. : 


Tho influence of Jogis on and beyond the north-west frontier is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cult. Legend connects the Gor- 
khatri at Peshédwar with Gorakh, and it was once a Jogi haunt, as 
both B4bar and Abu’l-Fazl testify. The chief saint ot the Jogia in 
the north-west is Pir Ratn Ndth of Peshawar,* in which district as 
well ag throughout Kabul and Khordsén, a kabit is said to be current 
which describes his power. 


The disciples of Pir Ratn Néth do not wear the mundra, and to 
account for this tradition says that once when Jogis of the 12 orders 
had assembled at Tilla for a tukra observance, Ratn Ndth, who had no 
earrings,t was only assigned a half share. He protested that a Jogi 
who had earrings in his heart need wear none in his ears, and he opened 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart! So his disciples are ex- 
empt from the usual rale of the sect. They appenr to belong to the 
Dary4-néthi panth but the branch cf Pir Ratn Ndth’s dera at Miéni in 
Shéhpur is held by Bairdg-ke-Jogis. 


The Bachhowélia is a group of Muhammadan Jogis who claim de- 
scent from one Gajjan J4t and yet have more than one Hindu got 
(PAndhi, Chéhil, Gil, Sindhu and Rathorat). Like Hindus they marry 
outside the got. They are chroniclers or panegyrists, and live on alms, 
carrying a jholi (wallet) and a turban composed of two dopajtas, each 
of a different colour, as their distinctive costume. Originally Hindus 
they adopted Islém and took to begging, their name being doubtless 
derived from H. bichha, ‘alms.’ But they have, of course, a tale to 
explain their name and say that their forebears grazed a Kumhéar’s 
bachha—a story inconsistent with the fact that they are not ail of one 
and the same got, but which doubtless alludes to their ancient worship 
of the earth-god. 


Another Muhammadan group is that of the Kél-pelias as the dis- 
ciples of Ism4’i] are sometimes called. Little seems to be known about 
Tsm4’il except that he was initiated by one of the Sidh Sanskaripé. 
He is also said to have been an adept in black magic and ‘a con- 
temporary of one Kamakha devi,’ It is difficult to avoid the conjecture 
that he is in some way connected with the Ismailians. 


The Rdwals, however, are the most important of the Muhammaden 
Jogi groups. Found, mainly, in the western districts they wander far 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practise 
as quack occulists and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to be a 


LL, 
* There are Jogi shrines at Kohét, Jalélébéd and Kabul, as well as at Pesh4war, and 


the incumbent at the three last named is styled Gosdtn. Pir Bar Nath of Kobét was 
initiated on a stone near the Bawdna springs. Even the fanatical Muhammadans of these 
parts reverence Pir Ratn Nath. . ; 

+ As a novice (Aughar) he would wear no earrings and only be entitled to half a share, 
Another version is that Ratn Néth demanded a double share and, when objection was taken, 
created a man, named Kanian Nath, from the sweat and dirt of his own body. Other 
stories explain that a Jogi of eminent piety is exempt from the rule requiring a Jogi to 
Wear earrings and a janen, ; 

+ Add Mandhér (Rajputs) and Sidhu, Chima, Sabnti, Sahéran, Lit, Samrao and Hambay 
Gan. in Nabha, The Bachhowélia appears to be a numerous group in the Phulkidy 

tates, , 
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corruption of the Persian rdwinda, ‘traveller,’ ‘wanderer’: and trad}. 
tion avers that when Ranjha, iu his love for Hir, adopted the guise of 
a fagir and wandered till he came to Tilla, he became Pir Béla Nath’s 
disciple and thence went to Jhang where he sought for his beloyed 
All his disciples and companions were called Réwal.* 


The Rawals are sometimes said to be divided into two groupa 
Mandiat and Ghal,t but according to one account they form a half of 
one of the 12 orders, the other being the Paras Nath, 7.e. tho Jains, 
Probably this latter tale merely means that the Réwals like the Jains 
are an offshout of the Jogi cults. 

The Ja’fir Pirs. 

In the reign of Akbar there lived in Rajauri a Jogi named Shakkar 
Nath who was challenged by the Muhammadans to provide sugar in 
that country, in which the article was scarce. ‘Shakkar’ by his 
prayers caused it to rain sugar on the 10th of Rajab, 910 A.H, 
[Shakkar was the disciple of Badeshar Nath of Badeshar, and when 
Akbar visited that place and ordered a fort to be built there Badeshar 
N&th caused all the springs to dry up, by throwing a stone, which 
made Akbar abandon his project. | 


‘Pir’ Shakkar Nath on his death-bed, having no disciples, called to 
the only man near him, one J4’fir, 2 Muhammadan, and made him his 
successor, thus starting a new order. He advised J4é’fir to make only 
uncircumcised Muhammadans his disciples, and this rule is still ob- 
served by the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose members 
bore their ears, but do not eat with other Jogfs, though they enjoy all 
their privileges. The Jogfs of Pir Jé’fir are Sant-néthids by sect. 


TheJangams. 


The Jangam, or Jogi-Jangam as he is sometimes called in contradis- 
tinction to the Jogi proper, originated thus: When Shiva married 
P&rbatf no one would accept alms at his hands, so he created a man 
from his thigh (jang) and, giving him alms, promised him immortality 
but declared he should live by begging. The Jangams are divided into 
four groups, (7) Mal, celibates, who practise jog in the prdnaydm form: 
(i) Langoch, celibate, also who carry the image of Shiva in the Narbad- 
eshwar incarnation in a small phylactery round the neck (chiefly found 
in the south of India) : (iz) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly in the hills 
as they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and (ivj Diru, found in the 
south-east Punjab. This last-named group is secular and is recruited 
from the Brahman, Réjput, Bhét, J&t and Arora castes. But the got 
appears to be often lost on entering the group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gots :— 


Powér Indauria, Bhat. 
Kajwihi. Sadher. BainiwAl. 
Tanur, Nehri. Chandiwal, 
Duple. Sahag. Redhu. 
Laran. Narre, Chhal, 


* The story is clearly based on the time-honoured analogy which compares the desire 
of the soul to human passion. The word Rawinda is of considerable interest. 

t Founded by Gorakh N&th, 

$ Founded by Mahddeo and also said to be called Pagal, 
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Marriage is effected by oxchange, two gots being avoided.* 
Rupees 50, 25, 15 or 10 are spent on a wedding, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feast the brotherhood ; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 


Another version is that Shiva at his wedding created two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of his brow, tho other, 
Lingam, from his thigh. ‘These Jangams accept alms from all Hindus, 
at least in the western Districts, whereas Lingams only take them 
from Jogis and Saniésis, But it is usually said that the Jangam ac- 
cepts alms from Jogis. 


To the Jangam Shiva gave the bull’s necklace hung with a bell or 
jaras, and everytbing that was on his head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of the moon, serpents, etc., on their heade. Ho also ore 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva’s wedding, playing on the jaras as they beg. Instead of the 
mundra they wear brass flowers in their ears, carry peacock’s feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazare, demanding a pice from each shop. 
They are looked upon as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the 
Lingdyats of Central and Southern India. 


The Sapelas or Sampelas. 


The sampelas, or snake-men, claim Ka4nnhipi (Kanip4), the son of the 
Jhinwar who caught the fish from which Machhendra Nath had emerged : 
Kénnhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
Néth. By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The sampelas are not celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear the mundra, with ochre-dyed clothes, and they rank 
lower than the Hindu Jogis because they will take food from a Muham- 
madan and eat jackal. They tame snakes, playing on the gourd-pipe 
(bin), and lead a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religious 
character places them above the Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gots are :— 


Gadaria, Linak. Athwal. 
Tank, Chauhan. Sohtra. 
Phenkra, Tahliwal. ! Bémna. 


In marriage four gofs are avoided. 


The Jogis as a caste. 


The secular Jogi or Samyogi, as he should apparently be called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. ‘Thus in Kullu he has become 
a Nara and in Ambéla a Jogi-Pidha, In Lohéru there is a small Jogi 
caste of the J4tu tribe which was founded by a Réjput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons the descendants of one, Bére Ndth are secular, when 
those of the other Bar Nath remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra, though how they are recruited is not explained, In ail 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. They bury the body 
seated, facing north and place a pitcher of water under its mght arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. 


* Marriage by purchase appears to be forbidden, and if the bride's family has not a boy 
eligible to marry at once, the bridegroom's family will owe them a girl till one is required. 
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In Ambéla the Samyogis (not the Pidhas) are said to have 12 sec. 
tions, including the :— 


Ai. : Kanthar, 
Dhaj. Pagal, 
Sahj. Paopanthi, 
Hait, Rawal, 


The Kanthars are said to be endogamous, but all the others inter. 
marry. In Né&bha the padhas, however, do not appear to be a caste 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Hindi. 


Though professing Jogis are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do so, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at all and form a caste, In Dera 
Ghézi Kh4n, for instance, Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu ora Sanyfdsi taking a Jogi girl 
in marriage, but respectable Hindus do not doso, Their marriage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perform 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with comtempt by his brother 
Jogis, who do not smoke with him until he has given a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12-8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
as the bank of the Ganges, or a fair. 


On the other hand Grihisti Jogis retain many outward signs of the 
professing Jogi. They woar saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use the janeo of black wool which 
is gmaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice-born Hindu. 
They wear a ndd of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the shape 
of a ndd and attached to the janeo. They are obliged to weara 
paunchi of wool round their hands and feet and a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use the rosary of rudraksh beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to Gorakh N&éth’s gaddi and get a 
kanthi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain froma them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of Hir and Ranyha, etc., and 
ballads like those of Jaimal arid Fattah, etc. Others live by exhibiting 
nadia bulls. In Karnal the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods. They form one of the 
lowest of all castes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 


Jomat, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Jonar, a Hindu family of Talagang in Jhelum. 


Jorya, The Joiya is one of the 36 royal races of Réjputs, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as “lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract whioh 
comprehended Haridéna, Bhatyiéna, Bhatner, and Nagor. They also 
held, in common with the Dehia with whom their name is always 
conpled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence, Some 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract 
and partly subjugated in the B4gar country by the Bhatti; and in the 
middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the Joiya canton 
of Bikdner by the Réthor rulers for attempting to regain their inde- 
pendence. ‘Tod remarks that “‘the Réjputs carried fire avd sword 
iato this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 


Joiya traditions. . 4it 


remained desolate, and the very name of Joiya is lost, though the vestiges 
of considerable towns bour testimony to w remote antiquity.” he 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
the Sutle} from the Wattu border nearly as far down «as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bhattis turned them out of Kahror, and they 
lost their semi-independence when their possessions formed a part of 
the Bahéwalpur State ; they hold a tract in Bikdner on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and Fe- 
rozepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajét and Muzaffargarh, about 
a third of their whole number being returned as Jéts. The Multan bir 
is known to this day as the Joiya bar, General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Range or mountains 
of Jid, and identifies them with the Jodia or Yodix, the warrior class of 
India in Panini’s time .(450 B. C.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joiya in Shéhpur. But Panfni’s Jodia would perhaps more pro- 
bably be the modern Gheba, whose origival tribal name is said to be 
Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of the Sutlej and of Hissdr 
trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition, current 
apparently trom Hissdr to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot 
trace their Rijput descent in the male line. The Hissdér Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the female line of Seja or Sameja, who accome 
panied the eponymous ancestor uf the Bhatti from Muttra to Bhatner. 
This probably means that the Joiyas claim Yddu ancestry. The Mont- 
gowery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph’s 
brother, came to Bikdner, married a Réja’s daughter, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as a fagir. The tradition is perhaps suggested 
by the word jot, meaning ‘‘ wife.” The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bik4ner in the middle of the 14th century and settled in 
Bahawalpur, where they became allies of the Langah dynasty of Mult4n, 
but were subjugated by the Ddddpotra in the time of Nadir Shih. 
The Multén Joiya say that they went from Bikaner to Sindh and thence 
to Multéo. This is probably due to the fact of their old possessions on 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
their later holdings in Bikéner. They are described by Captan 
Elphinstone as “of smaller stature than the great Ravi tribes, and 
considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattle- 
stealing. They possess large herds of cattle and are bad cultivators.” 
The Mahdrs are a small tribe on the Sutlej opposite Fazilka, and are said 
to be descended from Mahar, a “ brother of the Joiya. They are said 
to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for 
agricultural pursuits.” 

In Bahawalpur the mirdsis of the Joiyas have compiled for them a_pedigree-table which 
makes them and the Mahdrs Quraishis by origin and descended from Iy4s, a descendant of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. But the mirdsts of each sept of the Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above yds, a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 


The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. They say that Iyds, son of 
Bakr, came to Chuharbar (now Andpgarh), the capital of Raja Chuhar Sameja, in the guise 
of a fagir, and married Nal, the Raja's eldest daughter,* by whom he became the father of 
Joiya in 400 H, Joiya was brought up in the house of his mother’s father asa Hindu. 





* Pal and Sal being the other two, 


dia : The Joiya septs. 


though his father was a Muhammadan and had married Nal by nikdh and so Joiya's 
children, Jabbu, Isung, Bisung, Nisung, and Sahan Pal, reccived Hindu names, From The 
youngest (apparently) of these sons the Joiyas claim descent.* ‘The Joiyas as a tribe Tegard 
Ali Kh&n, Lakhwera, ra’is of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his influence extends over the 
Joiyas in Mullén, A Joiya who has commilted theft will not depy the fact before 
this chief. 


The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi Khéndna, Kulhera, Daulatina, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the winaik ceremony. ‘This consists in slaughtering two Yams 
(qghattex) aud making a pulao (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This ig given in 
charity in the name of their ancestur Allahditta who single-hunded resisted w party of 60 
Baloch who tried to raid tho cattle he was tending in the Cholist4n, Allahditta was killed 
but his bravery is commemorated in tho winaik and his tomb in the ‘Tij-Sarwar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe. Lundn’s name is also meutioned in the winaik, because he fell ins 
tight with Lahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at Kharbara in Bikdner, where his tomb 
still exists, ‘The descendants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree-table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the winaik of Lunan, not that of Allahditta. 


The Joiyas are brave, but, like the Wattus, addicted to theft. The Lakhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, but 
if a nnn gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him, Sahn P4lis said to have coined his own money al 
Bhatner, a proof that ho exercised sovereign power, Bawa Farid-uc-Din, Shakar-Ganj, 
converted Lunan, Ber und Wisul to Isldin and blessed Lundn, saying “ Lundn, dundn, 
chaundn,” i.e., “may Lunan’s posterity multiply.’ These three brothers wrestcd the 
fortress of Bhatinda from the Slave Kings of Delhi and ruled its territory, with Sirsa and 
Bhatner, independently. 


Lakhkho, son of Lunén, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, Bhattis, Rathors and 
Warydas against the Vikas, or Bikas, the founders of Bikaner, whose territory they devasl- 
ated until] their king, R4ja Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onwards the Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiyas as an established custom up to within the last 50 years, when the practice ceased. 


After Lakhkho, Salim Kh4n rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. He founded a 
Salfmgarh which he gave to Pir Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mayi Shauq Shah, 
and founded a second Salimgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb’s orders, but 
on its ruins hiy son Farid Kh4n I founded Shahr Farfd in Bah4walpur. After the downfall 
of the Mughal empire the Lakhwera chiefs continued for some time to pay tribute at Mullin 
and Nawab Wali Muhammad Khén Khakwini, its governor, married a Joiya girl, Ihsan 
Biki, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the Mahrattas took possession of Multén in 1757 A. D. 
After this the Joiyas under Farfd Khan II revolted against Salih Muhammad Khan, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of Multdn, and plundered his territory, but in 7 
A. D., when Ahmad Shé4h, Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from Multén he re-appointed 
Wali Muhammad Kh4n to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zaman Khan, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
the governor of Multan Nawab Mubdrak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Khb4n IL, 


The Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as principal septs alonet of 
these the more important are the Lakhwera, Daulaténa, Bhadera Nihél-ka, Gh4zi-Khéndna, 
Jalw4na, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having been designated 
Nekokdra-Bhai or the “ virtuous brother” by Abdulla Jahénian, Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names ending in -ka and sometimes in -era. 


The following septs are found in Montgomery (where they are classed 
as Réjput agriculturists) :—Akoke, Bahlina, Bhatti, Firozke, Hassanke, 








* This table is printed in full in the Bahawalpur Gazetteer, p. 46. a ; 

+ Joiyas are divided into a large number of “ naks”: (i) Lakhwera, (ii) Mahmédera, 
Kamréna, Madera (all three equal). (iii) Jalwana and Daulaténa, The grading of the 
tribe in the sovial scale is xs above. They intermarry. asa rule, only among themselves, 
but a nak of one grade will not give daughters to a nvk of a lower grade, though the former 
will take from the latter, : 

In the time o f Akbar they were the predominate tribe of the Mailsi_and Lodbr4n tahsils, 
and then, or soon after, four brothers, Jagan, Mangan, Luddan and Lél colonised the country 


round Luddan, and were followed Ly fresh bands from across the Sutlej. Multdn Gr. 
1902, p. 139, 
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Jamlera, Jhandeke, Jugeke, Lakhuke, Langéheke, Luleke, Mihruke, 
Momeke, Panjera, Ranoke, Sébike, Sanatheke and Shélbézi: and in 
Multén Sabdl and Salhikd4, and Saldera, but the latter ure in this 
District ciassed as Jéts. Indeed both in Montgomery and in Multdén 
the Joiyas as a tribe appear to rank both ag Jats and Rajputs. In 
Amritsar they are classed as Rajputs and in Shdhpur as Jats. In 
Montgomery the Kharrals and Hindu Kambohs each possess a Joiya 
(agricultural) clan. 

JosaH, a JM clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JoxuArv, a leech or leech-applier: see Gdgrd. 


Joudu, a weaver, rope-maker, etc.: the joldhs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
rather than a caste like the Juléhd. 


Jovnand, w Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jomar, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jonpau, a Jdt clan (agriculturatl) found in Amritsar. 

Joro, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jonye, (1) an Ardin, (2) a Kawboh clan (both agricultural) found in Aritser. 


Josan, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, (2) an Ardin and (3) a 
Kamboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Jost, Joshi, a sub-division of Brahmans, apparently meaning astronomer 
(Jorast). 

JovrAaSsI, -sHI, an astronomer or astrologer, from jotas (Sauskr. jyotisha, as- 
trology). The Léhula form is jodhsv, q. v., and in Spiti the choba is the 
hereditary astrologer. Jost or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 


Juv, « tribe, now almost extinct, which with the Janjta are described by 
Babar as holding half the Salt Range which was called the Koh-i-Jéd 
after them, See under Jodh. 


Junin, an Awdn tribe said to be descended from Ptsi and Hamfr, the 
two sons of Jahdn, son of Qutb Shah, found in Sialkot. 


JutAwi, fem. -i, syo. safed-béf. The weavers proper, of which the Juléha, as 
he is called in the east, and the Pdoli as he is called in the villages of 
the west, is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important 
artisan class, more especially in the western Districts where no weaving 
is done by the leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that the Julahé is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir James Wilson 
who had, in the old Sirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
paring different sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julahds 
and Chamérs are probably the same by origin, the distinotion betweeu 
them having arisen from divergence of occupation. Bethis as it may, 
there is no doubt that the present position of the two is widely dis- 
similar, he Julibé does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both Hindu 
and Musalmin as a fellow-believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, the Chamdr is a menial, the Juléha au artisau. The real 
fact scems to be that the word Julahé, from the Persian julah, a ball 


al4 


Juléhé growps. 


of thread, the equivalent Hindi‘term being ‘T’énti, ‘is the uame of the 
highest occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the con. 
munity. ‘hus we find Kolhi-Juléhds, Chamar-Juléhas, Mochi-Juléhds 
Raimdési-Juléhds, and so forth: and it is probable that after a faw 
generaticns these men drop the prefix which denoter their low origin 
and become Julahas pure and simple. ‘he weaver appears to be called 
Golah in Peshawar and Kasbi in Hazdra, 


The Juléhé proper is scantily represented in the sonth-east Punjab 
where his place is taken by the Koli* or Chamér-Julahg Hid 
Dhénak ; and he is hardly known in the Derajét, where probably the 
Jét does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province he con- 
stitutes some 3 to 4 per cent. of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in Kangra and Delhi, and often Hindu in Karnal, Ambéla, and 
Hoshiirpur ; but on the whole some 92 per cent. of the Juléhds are 
Musalmdn. Sikhs are few in number. 


The Juléha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary 
dues. He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
the shoe-maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at Jeast is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
community. ‘There is a proverbial sayiug: “ How should a weaver be 
patient?” Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class is often used to point a pro- 
verb: ‘A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah Khdn (‘ victorious 
chief ’).’? “Lord preserve us! The weaver is going out hunting!” 
“ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant!” ‘ What! 
Pathéus the bond servants of weavers!” and so forth. 


The Juléhé sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the names of 
most of the larger ones are taken from dominant land-owning tribes. 
Some of the largest are:—Bhattis who are very widely distributed ; 
Khokhars chiefly found west of Lahore; Janjuas and Awdns in the 
Réwalpindi division ; Sindhus in the Central Punjab, and the Jaryéls 
in Kangra. The Kuabirbansi are found in Ambala and Kangra, and ap- 
parently this word has‘become a true tribal nate and now includes 
Musalmén Julahds. It is derived from the great Bhagat Kabir of 
Benares who was himself a Juléhd, and whose teaching most of the 
Hiodu Juléhd4s profess to follow. The eastern Juléhds are said to 
be divided into two great sections, Deswale, or those of the country, aod 
Tel, the latter being supposed to be descended from a Juléhd who 
married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior to the former. 
In tho Jumna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gargap4ri) and a 
Multéni section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley and 
the latter on the borders of the Malwa. 


Further west we find the Muhammadan Juléhds divided into several 
groups, mostly territorial, e.g., in Jind we have the Jdénghy, Deswaili, 


fey 
* According to Mr. J. G. Delmerick Hindu weavers are only found in the Pupjeb the 
Butlej. In the Punjab hills they are Kolis, in the United Provinces Kolis or Koris. In the 
plains they stylo themselves R4mddsias. In the Upper Punjub the weaver is alway 7 
Muhainmadan, and is called Nérbaf or Balindah as well as Paoli, Sufedbaf or Juléha. 10 
Gikb times they were glad to accept grain as wages, but they now exact cash. 
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Bajwarya and Péryé sub-castes. But the Nébha version gives six 
groups, four territorial, viz., Jangla, Pawddhre (‘of the Pawddh’), Bégrf 
and Multéni (these two latter are not found is the State), one called 
Pére and a sixth called Mochia which is nominated from the Mochis. 
The four groups found in Jind all eat and smoke together, The Jd&nglis 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangrér. They have heredi- 
tary Pirs, who are Sayyids, In adopting a Pir a murid (disciple) takes 
a cup of sharbat from his hand and drinks it, believing that by so 
doing he will attain to Buhisht (Paradise). They revere their Pirs, 
give them a rupee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
ontertain them well. The Jangli gots are those of the Jéts and Rajputs, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Some cf them still retain their Brahman parohits and give them money 
at weddings. 
They only avoid their own got in marriage. 


The Pére in Nébha follow the Muhammadan Law as to marriage, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gots in marriage, like Hindus,* 


The Muhammadan Juléhds are said to be very strict observers of the 
Id-ul-fitr, just as the Qassdébs (butchers) hold the Id-ul-zuhé in special 
esteem, while the Kanghigarins affect the Shab-i-bara4t and the 
Sayyids the Muharram.t 


On the other hand the Hindu Juléhés of these Phulkién States are 
divided into sectarian groups, such as the Ramdésis and Kabirpanthis, 


The Rémdésis are the followers of the saint, Rém Dés, the Chamér 
who was a chela of Lakhmir. Having abandoned his calling as a shoe- 
maker, he took up weaving and followed the teachings of the Granth. 
The Raémdadsi do not eat, smoke or intermarry with the Chamars, 
They practise karewa and perform the wedding rite, according to the 
anand bani of the Granth Séhib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
and seven turns (pheras) being made round the fire, while the anand 
bani is read. No Brahman is called in. They burn their dead and 

"carry the ashes to the Ganges. Some of their gots are :— 


1, Bhangar, 4, Sokri. 7. Samjar. 
2, Barah. 5. Chohan, 8 Senhmar. 
8, Berwél. - G. Saroe, 9. Mati. 

10, Goruw. 


The Kabirpanthis are the followers of Kabir Bhagat, chela (disciple) 
of R4manand, founder of the Réaménandi sect of the Bairdégis. Kabfr 
is said to have been born at Benares and adopted by a Musalm4n 
Juléhé during the reign of Sikandar Shéh Lodi (1488-1512 A. D.), 
The story goes that Kabir wished to be R&amanand’s chelu but he re- 
fused to adopt him as he was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabir lay 
down on the road by which Ramanand went to bathe in the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance Ramanand touched him with his foot, 
He exclaimed “ Kim, Rém,” so Kabir took the word Ram as his Guri 
mantra and assumed the mdld or beads and ¢tilak or forehead mark of 


* Mubammadan Jul4hés of the Katahra got in Zira tahsil of Ferozepur do not inter. 
marry in their own got and also avoid that of the mother's father, They also refuse to 
marry a son into a family in which his sister is married, 

+N.IN.Q,, 1 648, 
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a Bairfgi. At first Rémanand was opposed to him, but after som dj 
cussion ho accepted him as his chela, His doctrine and precapts - 
very popular and are embodied in the Sukh Nidhdn Granth, the Bijak 
and other poems. : 


Kabir used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets which he sold 
for 7 takkas a-piece. One day Falsehood (jhizth) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 takkas instead of 7: he did 
so but only received 9, so he said :— 

Sache kahan to mdriye—Jhuthe jagat patidwe, 
Sat takke ka bhiird,—Mera nau takke bik jdwe, 

“Tf I speak the truth, I shall suffer, since the world is content with 

lies, 80 I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 takkas,” 


Since then falsehood has been rite in the world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its droppings fall on Kabir’s cloth, as he 
was weaving, Every weaver invokes Kabir or Luqmén on beginning 
work. 


As a Kabirpanthi, or follower of Kabir’s teaching, the Juléhé calls 
himself Kabirbansi or a descendant of Kabir, just as the Chhimba 
prefers to be called Namdevi (descendant of Néamdeo). They will never 
take a false oath in the namcs of these supposed ancestors, and evea 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by them. Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of Juléba and Darzi, 7. e., Chhimba).* 


The Julahdés, like the darzis, are recruited from various castes, but 
especially from the Dhénak and Chamér below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the castes above them. 


Joy, lit. ‘louse,’ a Jét tribe found in Karnél, originally settled in Delhi. 


Junan, @ tribe in Bahéwalpur, descended from Jém Juna,f who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra. They give their name to the 
State of Junagadh. The Junans migrated from Shikérpur in the 18th 
century A. D. and were granted lands in Bah4walpur. 


Jénp-Béapiit, a clan of the Aw4ns, so called from Jund, their principal 
village, found in Réwalpindi and Pindi Gheb, Their traditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

JonHit, a Réjput tribe, once numerous and powerful. It is fonnd on the 
borders of Kashmir and the Kahita tahsil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and wero 
rivals of the Hadwals. 


Junuf, a Muhammadan Jé4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Jugal, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jbri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén and Montgomery. 
he esas 
*N.I.N.QL, § 72. 
+ This must be the J4ém Juna, Sammé4, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of the 
_ Samma dynasty, Duff's Chronology of India, p. 302, 


K. 


Kapta-pantat, a follower of Kabir. A life of Kabir, who was u little earlier 
than Luther, having been born im 1440, and who died in 1518 A. D., 
is beyond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteeu persons 
usually classed as Biagats or saints, viz., Benf, Bhikan, Dhanna, Shaikh 
Farid, Jaidev, Kabir, Ndémdeo, Pip4, Réménand, Ravid4s, Sadhné, 
Sainu, Sdrdds and ‘Trilochant (whoge lives are, for the most part, given 
in the Bhaktamalé, or the North Indian ‘ Lives of the Saiuts’) Kubtr 
and Tulsi Ddés have had the greatest influence for good on the unedu- 
cated classes of Northern and Central India. 


A mystery hangs over Kabir’s birth, but it appears that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalman 
weavers at Benares. He is generally lovked on as haviug been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the country by a process well 
known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling themselves the descend- 
ante of this celebrated member of their custe.[ Many of the Juldhds 
iu the Punjab return their caste as Kabirbansi, and many of those who 
return their sect as Kabirbansi or Kabirpanthi, are pr bubly little more 
thau ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves 
from other Hindu weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabir, 
whatever his caste may reallv have been, !s said to have been a pupil 
of RAméuand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that master’s teaching. From one point 


of view the Kabirpavthis are merely Ram4nandis who refuse to worship 
idols. 


In the 14th century Ramanand, the founder of the Bairdgis, lived 
at Benares. One day he went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by the gardener’s daughter 
to one of the rulers of that period. The girl took with her also the 
flowers which she herself had picked, and on the road found that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking RAmdnand a wizard she 
left both him and the child on the spot aud fled honiewards. 
R4ménand then gave the child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
Juléhé and his wife who chanced to pass that way, and they brought 
the boy up as their own son. 


Another version is that a Brahman’s wife craved the boon of a gon, 
and used to do homage to her sidhu for one. But one day her hus- 
band’s sister went to do him reverence in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sédhu granted the desired boon, thongh she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sddhu declared himself unuble to recall bis gift, and 
in due course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by the rope at a well. In her shawe she 


*,See Kabir and the Kabtr Panth, by the Revd, G. H. Weatcott, Cawnpore, 1907. 

f. This list is from Trumpp’s Religion der Sikhs, p, 67. 

t The connection between weaving and religion in the Punjab is na intereatir g os that 
between cobblirg and irreligion in England. There ore come Musalmen tribes (the 
Khokhars, Choghattas and Chauhdne for instance) who are found in many parte of the 
Province perfcrming indiffercntly the frncticne of the weaver and the mailah, 
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secretly cast the child into a stream, where it was found by @ weave 
and his wife on their way home after their mukléwa. ‘lhe ‘child aes 
named Kabir, from kur, palm, and bir, a son, and one day his ado tive 
mother took him to a tank to bathe. ‘There too came Réménand ta 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he began to cry, the auint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On his death Hindus wad 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, so it was placed 
under a cloth and when that was again removed it had disappeared 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other hal 
buried by the Muhammadans. 


“In the midst of the dispute,’ says Professor Wilson, “ Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, and desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying his instructions they found nothing under the cloth Lut a heap 
of flowers.” ‘he Hindus took a half of them and burnt them at 
Benares ; the Muhammadans took the other half and buried them near 
Gorakhpur, where his death is said to have occurred. Flower-born 
Kabir at nis death turned to flowers again. ; 


Kabir is in many ways rather a literary, than a reiigious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bhasha, are very voluminous, The 
Adi-Granth of the Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and he is more 
often quoted there than any other of the Bhagats. His apothegms 
are constantly on the lips of the educated classes, whether Hindu or 
Musalinan, even at the present day; and possibly there is no native 
author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir, 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, was fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 


Kabir was probably a Muhammadan Séfi,* but as a Safi his teaching 
was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wilson’s descrip- 
tion of the Kabirpanthi doctrines is still exact :— 


“The Kabirpanthia, in consequence of their muster having been a reputed disciple of 
R4méuand and of their paying more respect to Vishou than the other members of the 
Hindu tried, sre always included among the Vaishnava sects and maintain, with moat 
of them, the RAm4wats especially, a friendiy intercourse and political alliance. It is 
no part of their faith, however, to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the 
rites or ceremonials of the Hiudas, whether orthodox or schismatical, Such of their 
members as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes 
and caste, and some of them eveu pretend to worship the ugual divinities, although this ie 
considered as going rather further than is justifiable. Those, however, who have aban- 
doned the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and address their 
homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible Kabfr. They ase no 
mantra nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no pecaliar mode of dress, and some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dressed when clothing is considered decent or respectful. The mahants wear a small acull 
cap; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or they make 
a streak with sandal or gopichandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tuls$ are alao worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no 1mportance 
and the inward mau is the only essential point to be attended to.”’ 7s 

NN a a dS aie ee eRe 

* According to Macauliffe (Sikh Religion, VI, p. 141), Kabir held the doctrine of 
ahinsa or the duty of non-destruction of iife, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
eppear to be due to Jain influences, Kabfr is reputed to have had a son, Kam4l, who 
refused to look with favour on Hindus (Westcott, op. cit., p. 42) and who was thereupon 
lost to his father, though, according to Macauliffe, he la believed by the Kabfr-pan this to 
bave been re-animated by Kabir. 
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It is however very doubtful ifthe view that Kabfr was probably 
e Muhammadan Safi can be accepted with confidence, and Dr. 
G. A. Grierson would regard the sect founded by Kabir as one of 
the bhakti-secta. A common feature of many of those sects is the 
mahéparsdda or sacramental meal, On the evening of the appointed 
day the worshippers asgewble and the mahant, or leading celebrant, 
reads a brief address, and then allows a short interval for prayer and 
meditation. All who feel themselves unworthy to proceed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain approach the senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into the 
palm ofthe right hand, which is uppermost, a small consecrated wafer 
and two other articles of consecrated food. They then approach another 
celebrant, who pours into the palm of the right hand a few drops of 
water, which they drink. This ford aud water are regarded as Kabir’s 
special gift, and it is said that all who receive it worthily will have 
eternal life. Part of the sacramental food is ‘ reserved’ and is carefully 
kept from pollution for administration to the sick. After the sacra- 
ment there is a substantial meal which all attend, and which in its 
cheracter closely resembles the carly Christian love-feasts. It is possi- 
ble that this rite was borrowed ‘rom the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of the Kabirpanthi sect are at Benares, and 
the rite is now likely to be a survival of historian influences,* 


The Kabirpanthi sddhs or fagirsin this Province wear generally 
clothes dyed with brickdust colour (ger) ; and both they and the laity 
abstain from flesh and spirits. ‘(he present followers of Kabir hold 
an intermediate position between idolatry and monotheism, but the 
mission of Kabfr himself is generally looked on as one directed against 
idolatry ; and at Kauwardeh, near Ballabgarh, in the Delhi district, 
there is a community of Kabirpanthis descended from an Aggarwal 
Bania of Puri, who used to travel with 52 cart-loads of Shivs and 
Séligréms behind him, but who was convinced by Kabir of the error 
of his ways. The sect of Kabirpanthis is probably better known in the 

Gangetic Valley than in the Punjab, and the Kabirpanthis are largely 
found in the south-east of the Province ; but considerable numbers ure 
also returned from Sidlkot and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Batwals, so common in thoee districts, are very generally 
Kabirpanthis. The sect is also very largely recruited from the Chamér 
(leather worker) and Juléhé (weaver) castes, and itis open to men of 
all classes to becowe Kabirpanthis. the Kabirpanthi will almost 
always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have 
returned the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a 
sect of the Sikhs, 


An offshoot of the sect is the Dharm Dasfds, founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned sddhw. ‘he Dharm Dasids, however, 
appear to differ in no way from the Kabirpanthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Punjab.t 


Kasizwig, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 





“J.B, A. S.,1807, p. 326. Dr, Grierson also calls attention to Kabir's doctrine of the 
shabda or word which is a remarkable copy of the opening verses of §t. John’s Gospel, 
{ For an account of the Dharm Das section see Mr, Westcott’s book, p. 106, 
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Kacwaa, a Jét clan (agricaltural) found in a solid 
tahsil, Multan district. 


Kacuena, a Jat tribe, found in the Legh4ri Baloch country of Dera Ghégi 
Khan, It has adopted Balcch manners, customs and dress, 


group in Shujébéd 


Kacaera.—An occupational caste of glass-workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the Cuduicar or makers of braceluts. he Kacheras in the 
Bawal wizdmat of Nabha are both Hinda and Muhanmadan and claim 
Réjput origin, ¢. g. their gots include Chauhéns from Jaipur, Thoy 
-were outcasied for adopting their present occupation and now inter- 
marry, avoiding four gots, only among themselves. Their customs are 
those of the Jats, with whom they can smoke, ete. hey still worship 
the well* after the birth of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
when the bride’s father gives sharbat to the bardt, an old Réjput 
usage. Hindu Kachera women never wear blue, because ono of their 
caste once became sati. She is worshipped at all festivities, a cocoanut 
being offered to her. ‘The Kacheras’ gurt is the mahant of a Bairdgi 
dehra at Bagwara in Jaipur, but they have Brahman parohits. 


KAcaat, like the Lodha, a well-known cultivating caste of Hindust4u, found 
in the Punjab chiefly in the Jumna districts, though a few of them 
have moved on westwards to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said to be the market gardeners of Hindis- 
tdn, and of low standing. In the Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar produce; indeed 
in many parts they are called Singh4ri (from singhdra, a water-nut) as 
comnonly as Kachhi. 

Kacuorz, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanwar, an agricultural clan found in Shdéhpur. 


Kiniin, a tribe of Jats, found in Karnal. It has its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri in Rohtak. 


KApIANI, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya. A follower of the late Mirza Ghulém 
Ahmad of Kédién in Gurdéspur. In 1900 in view of the approaching 
census of 1901, the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect was a Barl4és Mughal, whose family came from 
Persia in the time of Bébar and obtained a jagir in the present District 
of Gurdaspur. Beginning asa Maulavi with a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mirza eventually advanced ciaims to be the Mahdi or 
Messidh, expected by Muhammadans and Christians alike. The sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mabdi of Islim 
will be a warrior and relies on the Sahih Bukhdrt, the most authentic 
of the traditions, which says ‘ he shall wage no wars, but discontinue 
war for the sake of religion.” In his voluminous writings the Murza 
combated the doctrine of jihdd and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section of the Ahl.i-Hadis. 


Karasi-boz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Mochis who sew 
shrouds. 


K iriz.—The generic term bestowed by the Afghans on the tribes which 
eccupy the large tract of country, called Kdfristén, which lies between 


# All the relatives \ssemble under « canopy and drink shartat on this occasion. 
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Chitr4l, Afgh4nistin and the Hindi Kish. Kadfir means simply 
‘infidel, and the Kéfirs converted to Islém are styled Shaikhs, but 
regarded by the Kafirs as still their kin, 


Sir George Rober tson* divides the Kdfirs into Siéhposh or black-robed, 
Waiguli and Presunguli or Viron and mentions a fourth tribe called 
Ashkunt, as to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. ‘lhe Presun, Waiguli and Ashkun are classed 
as Safedposh or white-robed. The Sidhposh comprise 5 clans—Katir, 
Mamin or Mdidugal, Kashtdn or Kashtoz, K4m or Kamtor and IJetrat 
or Gaurdesh. Of these the Katirs are probably more numerous than 
all the remaining tribes of K4firistan put together. They are sub- 
divided : into the Kamor or Lutdebchis, in the Bashgul valley; the 
Kti or Katwar of the Kti valley; the Kulam; and the Rdmgulis or 
Gabariks, the lattor, the most numerous of the K4tir clans, being 
settled in the west of K4firistin on the Afghan frontier. The K4m 
inhabit the Bdshgul{t and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdesh folk 
are said to be very different from the other Sidhporh and to be, in 
great part, a remnant of an ancient people called Arom. 


Of the Safedposh the Presun, who are called Viron by their Muham- 
madan neighbours, inhabit the Presungul and are probably a very an- 
cient people, different from the Sidhposh on the one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkun on the other. They are poor fighters and have patient, 
stolid faces. ‘hough heavy in their movements compared with other 
Kéfirs, they are very industrious and capable of great feats of endur- 
ance. The Wai speak a language quite different to that spoken in 
Presungul or by the Siahposh and are a brave high-spirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. The Ashkun, half of whom are Muham- 
madans, speak a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazhi, is said to exist at Pittigul§ and 
Gaurdesh, but from intermarriages with the Kém and others they cannot 
now be distinguished from the Bashgul. 

The clans are further sub-divided. Thus the Kém have 10 septs and 
the Bashgul Katirs 7, including :— 


( Utahdari, which produces the ( Jannahdari, 

| _ tribal priests.— Bashgul | Barmodéri. 
Kam septs. 4 Garakdari the two largest Kaiir souls: Shakldari. 

| Bilezhedéri § septs. | aur sep's | Mutadawadari. 


( Demidiri, the wealthiest sept. (_Charedéri, etc. 


* The Kafira of the Hindd-Kish: Ch, VII. 

P Yeshkun, 

The Bushgali, a tribe of the Siduposh K4firs, are found in several cmull valleys on 
the weetern side of the Swat and Panjkora valleys Lelow Birkot und have been long 
subject to Chitral. 

Biddulph's division was: (7) the Rumyalis or Lumgalis in the upper valleys which 
ron down south-west from the Hindu-kish till they come into contact with the Afghans 
of Kabul; (ii) the Waigalis, who hold the valleys which extend south-east from the 
Hindu-kish and join the Kuner valley: and (iii) the Buahgalis who hold the valleys 
which cun from further north in a south-south-easterly direction and join the Kuver 
valley at Birkot. ‘rhe Waigalis alone have 18 clans, Besides these Biddulph mentions 
the Kalashi, a broken clan, subject to Chitré] but claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, 
and the Safedposh, Kittigalis or Wirigalis, Biddulpb, Tribes of the Hindoo Koush, p. 126, 

§ Pittigul is a village which ia remarkable for having a priest of its own, which no other 
Kam village has, Moreover the Kémdesh utab or priest is not only a village, but also a 
tribal, functionary, 
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_ All the septs are closely connected, however, by marriage ties, as all 
K4firs are to a certain extent polygamous and marriage is prohibited 
within one’s own clan or those of one’s mother and fathor’s mother, 
Nevertheless the sept always acts together as such without regard to 
the marriage ties. 


Mach sept has one or more chief men to represent it, but some of them 
are xbsolutely without weight in the tribal councils. In the more im- 
portant septs these ropresentatives are invariably jast or tribal head- 
men and they are generally so in the minor clans. 


Socially, a K4fir clan, such as the Kam, is divided into the following 
grades :— 


1. The mirs and priest. 

2. The jast (elders or seniors), and ur jasé. 

3. Members of important septs. 

4. Members of very small septs or groups of families. 


5. Poor freemen, patsas or shepherds. 
6. Slaves. 


The family is the unit of the Kéfir body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largely on the number of its families, just as the im- 
portance of a family depends on the number of its adult mates, 


The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur- 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rarely 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of redress he may leave the clan 
and turn Muhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son will be 
supported by public opinion in a quarrel with his father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, bis son obtained 
eight-fold compensation. The father’s authority naturally weakens as 
he grows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by his eldest 
son (if not the son of a slave mother), but his authority over his brothers 
is not very great and only lasts until partition of the family property 
becomes inevitable. 


In spite of their social gradations the Kéfr clans are in theory demo- 
cracies, but actually they are oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 


No individual can achieve importance until *he become a jas. 
Amongst the Kém to become a jast takes three years* and involves 
giving 21 feasts, 10 to the jast and 11 to the clan. Complicated cere- 
monies also have to be gone through. Little boys may become gast, 
though they will still be treated as boys. 


A jast wears a woman’s coronetted earrings in the upper part of the 
ear and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 
dances. 


The feasts are most expensive and among the Kém many men utterly 
ruin themselves in becoming jast and praise themselves for having 
done so. To go through the ceremonies a man must have a female co- 
adjutor,t but she is usually nut his wife because the cost of giving 


ge cee! es ete eg ee ee 
* Or, among the Katirs, 2 years 
t The woman’s only privilege is to wear markhor or goat's hair round the top of her 


dancing boots and to take part in the daucing, when on the completion of all the formuli- 
ties, there is a ceremonial danoe at a particular festival. 
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double set of feasta would be too great. Two men therefore vaually 
arrange for one to go through the rites with the other’s wife as his com- 
panion and vice versd, 


The initiatory rites are sacrifices of bulls and he-goats to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they sre up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it heme, These 
special sacrifices at the shrine recur at intervals, but the great slaughter- 
ings take place at the feast-giver’s own house, though on these occa- 
sions too one or two goats are offered at the shrine of Gish. Hore, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but taken home, only china cakes, cheese, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feast-giver’s house, however, 
flosh is eaten on certain daya, but on others it is skewered together in 
great heaps or portions forthe guests to carry home, bread ght, etc., 
being partaken of at his house. 


The feasts given to the jasts alone are called mezhom and as the guests 
are tew in number, some he-goats und a bull suffice for a day’s enter- 
tainment. ‘The feast-givers are known as kaneash and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work are called sunajina. 


Apart from the feasts, the kaneash undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and more complex as the time approaches when they 
may don the earrings. At the sanaukan observance the kaneash is 
‘the simulacrum of a man in that he closely resembles one of the decked 
out effigies ,’ aud Sir George Robertson thus describes the initiation of a 
priest which he was invited to witness :— 


“ He had on a thick stumpy turban, havingio front. fringe of cowrie shells strung 
together with red glass beads, and furnisbed with 6 tuil. A plume-like bunch of juniper- 
cedar was Stack in the front of this striking bead-dress, between the folds of the cloth, 
His ears Were covered with a most complicated collection of earrings uf all ehapes and 
sizes, About his neck was a massive white metal necklace, brass bracelets rudely stamped 
with short lines and marke adorned his wrists, while he had on his feet the ordinary 
dancing-boots with long tops, ending ina murkhor bair fringe. He wore a long blue 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly to his knees, and the curiously worked black and white 
nether garments made for these occasions at Sha] in the Kuonér Valley. Perhaps the 
most striking part of the costume was a Badakhshani silk robe of the usual gaudy pattern, 
whicb was thrown negligently across the shoulijers. In his hand was the daucing axe of 
his fathers. He was bursting with pride and delight at his own appearance, Aftera 
ehort interval, Utah (the kaneash) being unable to officiate as priest, a jast stepped 
forward and acted as deputy, He bound a whire cloth round his brows, took off hia boots, 
washed his hands, and begap the night's proceedings by the sacrifice cf two immense 
billygoats, the largest I have ever seen, the size of young heifers. The sacrifice was con- 
docted in the usual way with the customary details, The special feature of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of some of the blood on the forehead of Utah and on the forehead and 
legs of his son Marak, who, seated opposite his father, wasstill weak and ill, for he was 
Only just recovering from sma)l-pox. For the boy, this proceeding meant that he might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Besides the ordinary Sour, bread, and ght, placed by the fire 
Teady for the sacrifice thefe were some enormous chaepdtis, aboct 15 inches ia diameter, 
like those given to elephants in India. At this point these were lifted up, a eprig of 
blazing juniper-cedar thrast in the centre, and they were th-n solemnly circled round 
Utah's head three times and made to touch his rhoulders, while the depuly privat who 
handled them cried ‘ such’ ‘ such!’ The same thing was then dcne to tbe boy, After an ine 
terval for refreshment there was dancing ; but juet before they commenced, a visitor from 
another village, Bragamatal, burst forth into pancgyrics upon Utab and on hia dead 
father, and spoke of the immense amount of property which had beenexpended on the 
feast. This fulsome flattery was rewarded according to custom by the present of a lungs 
or turban cloth, which was taken from the waist of the little boy, Utah's son, who was 
still suffering from the effects of small-pox. The fire was then taken away ond four or 
five visitore were provided with turbans and dancing: boots, as well ag scarves to wear Over 
their shoulders or round the waist.” . 
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Kajfir magistrates. 


This double rite of initiation was followed by dancin 

dances being in honour of Gish, and the next rid Imré, an pea} vite 
deities. The dancers included visitors as well as the initiate’s si rd 
and her daughter, the two latter being dressed in full dancin a er 
The sanaukan was completed next day by ceremoniously chan 8 i 
initiate’s turban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, into the fuk ‘ 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. ‘This changing of the head-dresg 
is called shara’ ute. ‘The kaneash initiated early in February were con 
sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
greatest care wag oxercised to prevent their semi-sacred carmente Fain 

defiled by dogs. 7 B 


A curious duty of a kaneash is to grow a miviature field of wheat in 
the living-room of his house. With this no woman must have anything 
and it is remarkable as the only agricultural work done by the 

nen, 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flat stone and an 
iron tripod, on which Jie pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a flat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the kaneavh goes through the 
following rite :— 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off bis boots, while some 
friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
measure with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghi. The kaneash, having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat he must never be without except in his 
own house, aud begius by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries, Such! such !—‘ be pure!’ 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then burns 
a, second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the now holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ght 
vessel. Next he piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
grains and a handful of ght, he begins his incantation. while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the smvke rolling upwards in clonds, 
He pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as at the begin- 
ning. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is blazing on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange ons ; the walls of the room are frequeutly adorned with 
grotesque figures painted in black on the clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of the hat shows that the wearer is an 
ordinary notable who has become a jast. If he has gone through 
the c-remony before, he wears two sprigs of cedar, This is very rare 
indecd. 

The ur or urir jast is the chief of the ur or urir, 18 magistrates who 
are all elected annually, the other 12 being merely his assistants. As 
a body it is their duty to regulate the amount of water which each 
cultivator is to get from the irrigation channels and to keep them i 
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good order. Another duty is to see that no one picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time—a rule relaxed in favour of 
guests. Disobedience is punished by fines which are the urire’ per- 
quisite and the only remuneration they receive. The urir jast also acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all festivals and dances and has to light 
the fire at the gromma every Weduesday (Agar) night. He is also the 
official entertainer of guests. The urir are elected in the spring at the 
Durban festival, after a bull has beer sacrificed to Gish and some simple 
rites. The ur jast receives all the flour not used in sacrifices, and 
basketfuls of flour are also presented to him by the women on the last 
day of each month. In return he has to feast all comers for several 
days on election, but on the whole his office is a lucrative one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can be elected members of the urir 
provided they are not blacksmiths and are jast bari,*7.¢., skilled 
mechanics. Fines are imposed for making fua of the uriy within 7 
days after their appointment. 


A form of adoption which is clearly akin to the milk-tie of Chitr4l is 
practised in Kéfiristén. A goat is killed, its kidneys removed and cooked 
sta fire. A Kaéfir then places the adoptive father and son side by side 
avd feeds them alternately with fragments of the kidneys on the point 
of a knife. At short intervals the pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through the motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the adoptive father’s left breast is uncovered, some butter 
placed upon it, and the adopted son applies his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is effected in precisely the same way, but the lutter part 
of the rite is omitted. 


Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence are all 
classed as one crime for which the penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the slain man’s family, or exile combined with spoliation 
of the slayer’s property. The slayer at once takes to flight and be- 
comes a chile (? chail) or outcast, for his sept will not aid him. His 
house is destroyed and confiscated by the victim’s clan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, even if it is held joiutly with his rela- 
tives. Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is his family 
deprived of his land. The chile is not compelled to leave his tribe, but 
he must quit his village and always avoid meeting any of the family 
or sept of the slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide so 
that his face may not be looked upon. His sons, if not grown up, 
and his daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also become chiles, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have married daughters of chiles 
must behave like any other chile when they visit the slayer’s village. 
Several ‘ cities of refuge’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles, de- 
scendents of the slayers of fellow-tribesmen. The chief of these is Mer- 
grom. The sh: dding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to be 400 K4buli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males are for ever afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe. 





* Bart in a slave and jast bari would appear to mean ‘a jast among tke bari.’ 
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Ka fir beliefs. 


Slaves (bari) form a curious and interesting class in Kéfiristé 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger-makers, iron-work ; 
and weavers, are slaves, as are also those musicians who beat drums but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-worker 
are called jast-bar?. Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The a 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their fasten 
with materials supplied them and get no wages; but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves aro entirely self. 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, liye 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god’s shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. ‘They are always liable to be given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well ag 
sold, and their children are their master’s property. They are how. 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free community, to 
wear the earrings of the jast, and this privilege exalts the wearer—at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a master and slave oc. 
casionally become adoptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex hus any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their physiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little traffic in slaves, 
as they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed; but 
female children of slava parents are sold to the neighbouring Muham- 
madan tribes, who are thereby enabled to make converts to Isldm. 
Children born to a Kéfir by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin, 
as the following narrative shows :— 


“Tt appears that one day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his son, ‘ Bring me some fire.’ Just as the lad was obeying the order, 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in the floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
portion of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given me. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. He soon afterwards regretted having done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But Moni (sometimes called Muhammad by Kéfirs, 
under the impression that prophet and Muhammad are synonymous 
terms) grieving atthe terrible state cf affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Imr4, and was given permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presuns of to-day, 
managed to escape him.” 


KaAfir theology divides the world into Urdesh, ‘the world above,’ the 
abode of the geds: Michdesh, the earth; snd Yurdesh, the nether 
world. Both the heaven and hell for mortals are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached by a great pit, at whose mouth sits Maramalik, the custedien 
created by Imr4 for this duty. He permits no one to return, At 
death a man’s breath or soul (shon) enters a shadow form, such as we 
see in dreams, and it then becomes a partir, The good appear to 
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wander about in Bisht, a paradise in Yurdesh, while the wicked burn 
in Zosuk,* ‘hell.’ K&4firs have no great fear of death, but suicide ig 
to them inexplicablo. 


Presungnl is pre-eminently a religious tract. Devils’ villages abound, 
the old water-courses are believed to have been built by the deities ; 
miraculous hand-prints are shown on rocks, and much reverence is paid 
to Imra. ; 


Kéfir marrisget is a very simple business, being indeed merely a 
bargain whereby the wife ix purchased of her parents. When the price 
has been settled a goat is killed, there is some feasting and the marriage 
is completed. But the wife is not allowed to leave her parents’ house 
until the full price has been paid and girl-children born to her there 
would certainly belong to her family. It is not certain, kowever, if 
sons would not belong to the father. It is payment of the full price 
which gives the husband a right to take his wife home to work in the 
fields. 


Girls are generally married before puberty and indeed infants are 
sometines affianced to grown men. A girl of 12 who is unmarried 
must be of hopelessly bad character. On the other hand, young and 
even ‘niddle-aged women are sometimes married to boys, for an orphan 
lad who owns land must marry in order to get it cultivated. 


All well-to-do Kéfirs have more than one wife but rarely more than 
4 or 5, and it is a reproach to have only one wife. The price paid de- 
pends on the suitor’s status, a poor man paying Rs. 8 and one fairly 
well-to-do, Rs. 12. A Ké4fir takes over his dead brother’s wives, to 
keep or sell as he deems fit. Divorce is easy as a man can always sell 
a wifeor send her away. When a woman elopes with another man, the 
husband tries hard to get an enhanced price for her. 


Women are regarded as chattels and can therefore hold no property, 
even in themselves, Accordingly on a man’s death his property is 
divided equally among his sons, but the eldest son gets a single article 
of vague such as a cow or a dancing robe over and above his share, 
while the youngest inherits his father’s house. The inheritance is 
strictly confined to legitimate sons by free mothers, and slaves’ sons get 
nothing. If there be only a very young son the brother would practi- 
cally do as he chose with the property, provided he feasted the clan 
lavishly out of it. A son may also dispose of or even marry his 
stepmothers, and his mother too is often remarried, her price probably 
going to her son, Failing near male agnates, the estate goes to 
the more remote and, failing them, tothe sept. It never goes to 
daughters or to relatives by marriage as it might then go out of the 
cian altogether. 


Kéfir religion is described by Sir George Robertson as a somewhat 
low form of idolatry, mixed with ancestor worship and some traces of 
fire worship. ‘The difficulties of getting information were however great 


* Qlearly the Pers. dozakh, hell. 
+ For birth customs see p. 433 infra. 
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and in Presungul the people objected to his being shown their gods 
at all. The principal gods and goddesses are :— 


1, Imra. 9. Duzhi., 

2. Moni. 10. Nong. 

3. Gish. 11. Pardde. 

4. Bagisht. 12. Shomde. 

5. Arom. 13. Saranji or Sauranju) 

6. Tauru. 14. Dizane 

47, Sataram or Sudaram. 15, Nirmali goddesses, 
8. Inthr. 16, Krimai or Shumai 


Imré is the creator. By his breath he created his ‘ prophets,’ Moni 
Gish, etc., but Dizane sprang from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Imré threw her violently upwards into a lake where she was hid. 
Bagisht alone was born in mortalwise to Dizane.* Besides his prophets 
lmré also created seven daughters who watch over agriculture and ga 
sowing-time approaches goats are sacrificed to them for ample crops. 
Imré also created fairies and demons, but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni had to be permitted to exterminate them, One he 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs from his body 
so that he fell to pieces. 


For the legends and myths which gather round Imr4 the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. Robertson’s book, but one deserves special 
notice. It relates how Inthr had made Badaiwan his resting-place and 
there created vineyards aud pleasances, but Imr4 suddenly claimed it 
ashis. Inthe fight that ensued Imr4 drove him from place to place 
until he had to abandon the Bashgul valley and take refuge in 
Tedrogul. 


Frequent sacrificest are made to Imrd, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits ; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. He is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances, and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of the enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Imré 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presungul, where his principal temple is found though he has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with far from any 
dwelling, In Presungul his great temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all Ké4firistén, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itsclf, supported on carved wooden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three types, a favourite one 
being two rows of rams’ heads, one on each side of the pillar, ex- 
tending from top to base: another consists in an avimal’s head carved 
at the base from which the horns extend, crossing and recrossing each 


* The birth of Bagisht happened in this wise: In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
grew a large tree—so great that it would have taken 9 years to climb it and 18 to 
journey from one side of ils spread to the other. Satarém became enamoured of it, but, 
when he approached, it burst asunder disclosing Dizane and he fled in consternation. 
Dizane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a demon who had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind. To her was born Bagisht in a swift-flowing Presungul 
tiver whose waters parted to allow the child to step ashore unaided. On his way down 
the stream he met a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht. Another story 18 
that Dizane was the trunk of the sacred tree and Nirmali its roots: the tree had seven 
Yranches, each a family of seven brothers. 

t Cows are commonly sacrificed to Imra throughout Kéfiristén. 
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other at intervals and ending in points, between which a grotesque face 
appears; and the third is the common basket pattern. Under this 

ortico many sacrifices are made. The effigies of Imré are in wood carved 
inrelief, The figures are about 7 feet high and represent the god seated 
and working @ goat-skin churn. The face of each is prodigious. The 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god’s knees. The brow and nose are, in the majority of the figures, 
scored with lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. ‘The goat-skin churns are re- 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of the images a large 
circular head-dress appears, with a horizontal line of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upwards and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vertical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rame’ heads. 


From one of these rows the heads can be drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories of the interior be partially disclosed. Above the big 
images 1s a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side of the temple, to the north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On the south side the ornamentation is 
almost entirely confined to the upper part of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 


Moni ranks next to Imré in the K4fir pantheon and is called ‘the’ 
rophet. He always appears as the god selected to carry out 
imrs's behests. He has a temple in almost every village, and in 
Presungul, where he retains his rightful position, two small patches of 
glacier several miles apart are called his marks and said to be the 
laces where he stands to play alufs (quoits). Once Moni found 
imself in Zozuk (hell) and had to be rescued by an eagle. 


Gish or Great Gish is by far the most popular god of the Basngul 
Kéfirs and every village has one or more shrines dedicated to him.* 
He is the war-god and as a man wasa typical Kéfir. Some say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and he is reported to have killed Ali, Hasan 
avd Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to the Kéfirs. 
Countless bulls and he-goats are sacrificed to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves beat drums in his honour. 


To the east of Kémdesh village is a very sacred spot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Poles project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them are crowned with caps, one of iron, another of mail, the spoil 
of a foray; while the third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
tongueless bells, which are carried about at some festival.t Immedi- 
ately facing this shrine is asimilar, but smaller, one dedicated to Moni, 
and this is occupied by three stones in a row, the middJe and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 


pa na 
* One is tempted to identify Gfsa with Krishna who appears as Gisane in Arminian. But 
if Gish be Krishna at ail, he is clearly the elder Krishna. ; 
+ This is also done in spring during the period while slaves beat drums in his honour 
and for four additional days. They are then carried about by an inspired priest on three 
rings, 6” in diameter, three bells on each ring. 
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During this period of spring alluded to above t 
of Gish remains open, the door being eee a i temple 
10 days in September drums are beaten morning, noon and ae 
his honour, Every raid, in which an enemy has been successful] Ail ry 
terminates in the heroes of it dancing at the gromma in Reson s 
Gish, Only male animals, such as bulls and he-goats are offered - 
a a smooth holes in rocks are often pointed out as his sath 

e god however appears to be less admired in P s 
among the Sidh-posh. renga as hee 

Bagisht is a popular deity who. presides over ri 
fountains, and helps good man the aifagels for again 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated places — the 
scenes of his worship and others are sacred to him. Shee aii 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 


Arom* is the tutelary god of the Kém Kéfirs and his little shrine 
resembles one of the ordinary effigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at his shrine 
He had seven brothers. When the time comes for the kaneash to cast 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of the ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he-goat to Arom. Satarém or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates the rainfall. 

Dizane is a popular goddess and the Giché or new year festival is 
held entirely in her honour. She also has special observances during 
the Dizanedu holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple offerings, without sacrifice, are made to 
her. In Presungul a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. While the men are away ona 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especially to 
Dizane. Somesay she was Satarém’s daughter, and she may have been 
originally the goddess of fruitfulness. She usually shares a shrine 
with other deities, but at Kimdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
men brought from Presungul for the purpose. It has the wedge- 
shaped roof common in that tract and is covered with carving. The 
poles, which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigeons. 

Nirmali is the K4fir Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women ; the pshars or women’s retreats are under 
her special protection. 

Krumai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mir and is honoured 
by a comical dance which always winds up the performances at the 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to in turn, 


The religious functionaries are the utah or high priest, the debildla 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the pshwr, who ia temporarily 
inspired during religious ceremonies and on other occasions. All the 
utahs are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village, some of the elders among them being men of great sanctily. 
All are wealthy and have certwin privileges. An wiah may not vielt 
cemeteries, use certain paths which go near receptacles for the 
dead or enter a room where a death has occurred until the effigy has 
been erected. Slaves must not approach his hearth. 


* For the ancient race of this name see p. 421. 
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The debilala is also debarred from using certain impure pathways, 
The pshurs appear to be more or lvas conscious impostors. 


The kaneash also are considered pure and can, at some sacrifices, 
perform the utah’s duties. 


Festivals.—(i) The Giché or new year's day is called the Kéfir Id 
by their Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about J anuary 
16th. All men who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting, Early in 
the morning of the 17th torches of pinewood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine of that goddess and the blaze is increased by 
throwing ghi on the fire. 


(i) The Veron follows about the 8r¢ February and the urir enter- 
tain the whole village. It is quite a minor festival. 


(iii) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
ia a great dance in the afternoon at the gromma, attended by the 
kaneash in their robes and by all the jast in gorgeous attire. Gish is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 

resent. In the evening a subdued revel culled the prachi ndt (dance) 
is held at the gromma, but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball, called shil. 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has the privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in honour of Imré, 
who made the ball when he created the world. 


(iv) The Marnma, falling about March 8th, is essentially a women’s 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook rice and bread, small 
quantities of which are placed early on the 8th, with ght and wine in 
front of the family effigies. The offerings are then washed away by 
gushes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
pshar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff with the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to be danced for. Near 
each house a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
in the name of every deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. The food left over is then feasted on. 


(v) The Duban is the great festivity of the year, lasting 11 days 
from about March 19th—29th. It has an elaborate ceremonial, but 
its chief features are dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 
pr ie 
. (vtj The Azhindra, on April 6th, is solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the shrines of Bagisht and Duzhi, 
The kaneash are allowed to leave the village for this occasion, 
Games of aluts and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisht 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations. 


(vii) The Diran, about May 9th, is a festival of purification, A 
regular procession goes to Imré’s temple, the priest sprinkling water 
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oa its members with a sprig of juniper. A cow is gaorj 
Tmrd, and baskets full of flour, wibley brend-dabe shaped ieece 
cn top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly moves 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagisht at his aaa 
shrine, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air 
A display of archery follows, 


(viii) The Gerdulau falls about June 5th and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 


(tz) The Patilo, atout the 30th of June, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at vight in honour of Imrd. 


(x) The Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a full quotation of 
Sir George Robertson’s account: ‘‘For two days previously,” he 
writes, ‘men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi. Every pshul or dairy farm contributed. At two 
o'clock the male inhabitants of Kémdesh went to Dizane’s shrine 
to sacrifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread-cakes. 


Then the whole company returned to Gish’s temple. An immense 
pile of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was cut out. The conver 
pieces were plaved on the cedar branches with bread-cakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish. 


This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were cut into portions. Hach share was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat's flesh, divided into ‘“ messes”, was being cooked in two 
large vessels, the green twigs used to bind together the different 
sharos simmering away merrily with the meat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
There was a regular religions ceremony performed by Utah, and just 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of the 
oldest of the Mirs, replaced the shutter which closed the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s temple. This shutter had remained on the top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 


(xi) The Munzilo, held about August 17th, appears to be mainly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the kaneash. It lasts several days. 
Gish and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 


(xii) The Nilu festival begins late on the evening of September 17th, 
and on the 18th boys of 6 to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p.m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, Imr4 is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a firelit. On the 
19th the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Gish, Dizane 
and other deities. The proceedings close with a dance to Krumal. 


This is the last festival of the year. 
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Birth customs. 


When delivery is imminent the woman goes to the Nirmali house* 
and remains there for 20 days if the child is a girl, or 21 if itisa 
boy. After a ceremonial ablution she then returns home, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a child is born 
it is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
ancestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. ‘The name on her lips at that moment is the child’s 
for life. tuckling continues for two or three years. 


Boys may not wear trousers till they have been taken to Dizane’s 
shrine at the Giché festival, dressed in that garb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. ‘This is followed by a feast. The sons 
of poor men are often associated in this observance with boys who 
ate better off. Boys who take part in the sanaukan of a kaneash 
are exempt from further observances.t 


Games.—Games play an important part in K4fir life. With one 
exception boys and girls play separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by four boys on each side, each player holding 
a big toe with the opposite hand and hopping on the other foot. The, 
object isto enable the ‘back’ to get through to the other side’s 
goal. The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble fighting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Girls play at ball, knuckle-bones (in 
which walnuts are however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by girls and boys together isan imitation of the national 
dance. Men play akind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on » man’s instep to make him prisoner, archery, aluts, which isa 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various athletic exercises. 
The stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel. A fairly popular game isa kind of curling with 
wainuts on the house-tops. 


No game, however, plays so importanta part as dancing. Kafirs 
dance when they are happy and when in mourning. They dance to 
‘amuse’ the injured, the sick and the dying, but possibly this is really 
done ae a form of supplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
songs, dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifices, and never in any 
other way. The chief occasions for dancing are the dances of the 
jast to the gods, those to the illustrious dead, those performed by the 
women to the gods while the men are raiding, those of homicides to 
Gish, at a Kafir’s death and on the erection of effigies. These dances 
are performed inside the gromma or dancing-place which is thus 
described by Sir G. Robertson :— 


“The dancing-place is always the most important spot in a Kéfir 
village. There is usually only one, but Kémdesh and Bragamatél 





* Or pshar, It is always placed on the outskirts of the village, or even outside it, and is 
8 low, square apartment, in whose construction very little wood enters. In the Bashgul 
valley it is also distinguished by two or three sheep-skins fastened toa pole and stuck on the 
roof. Elsewhere it may be the merest hovel, half underground, yet incompletely sheltered. 
In Presungul the pshar may be separated from the village by a river, but itis much better 
built and consists of two or three rooms in a line, the doors all facing the water, if itis on a 
river-bank ; and the sheep-skins are not in vogue. 

j For marriage customs, see p. 427 supra, 
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have two each, A dancing-place should consist of a house to he 
used in winter and in bad weather, a boarded platform, anda level 
piece of ground, on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper Kémdesh dancing. 
place will also apply, with some modifications, to all similar places 
in the Bashgul valley. 


The whole place is called the gromma, a name evidently derived 
from the word grom or brom, the Bashgul term for a villago, A 
Kéfir who had been to India with mo always called the gromma the 
“ohurch” when he spoke Urdu. ‘To the north of the Kémdesh 
dancing-place is the gromma or dancing-bouse, 


It is 12 feet high, 35 long and 30 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy sqnare beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators can thrust their heads and shoulders restfully. 


During a spectacle these apertures are generally crowded with 
the h.ads of girls and women. Down the centre of the gromma ran 
two rows of massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart. The central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamented with carved horses’ heads. The 
remaining four are completely covered with the ordinary basket-work 
carving. In the middle of the roof there is a four feet square smoke- 
hole. Bordering the gromma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it there is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to beseen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the east this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from the steep slope and maintained in that position by 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky structure. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of comfortable breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. These platforms are always to be seen if the village is built on 
the side of a hill. Most of the shrines at Kamdesh are provided with 
a platform which only differs from that at the gromma in point of size. 
In villages built on the flat, such as those in the upper part of the 
Bashgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
They are indeed an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed except upon them. 


The gromma of a Presun (Viron) village differs considerably from 
those of the Bésheul valley. In the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrom, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by long passages sloping down from the vil- 
lage Jevel. They are very large, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a Jarge number of people. In one corner 
they generally have a sinall shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol 
vf some god. The four central pillars are hewn into marvellously 
grotesque figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
than two feet in length. ‘The arms are made to hang from the lme of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look like a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
arms and the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an effigy of this kind. ‘The knees of tho figure are made 
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to approach one another, while the feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was swarming up the pole backwards.” 


KarsH-poz (Pers.) a boot-sewer: see ander Mochi. 


Kanin, fem. -f,-Nf,a synonym for Jaiwar. The Kahdr is also styled 
Mahra, and in Ferozepur at least settles all his disputes in a 
caste panchayat, Curiously enough the Muhammadan Kahér retains 
the cult of the water-god Khwaja Khizr, which the Jhiwar also affects. 
On the Jumna he worships the Khwaja, repeating his name and _ that 
of Hanuman every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves the Laika or children of 
the Khwdja. The Gharuk sub-caste of the Kahirs, however, claim 
descent from the Kauravas aud never bathe in the Kurukshetr. 


Kanvar, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kaa, a tribe of Jéts, which in Ludhidna observes the jhandi rite at weddings, 
A loaf 14 mans in weight is also cooked and of this } man goes to a 
Bharai, the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 


Kanton, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in Sidlkot. They claim desceat from Raja Vikramajit of the 
Lunar race, through Réja Jagdeo of Déranagar, concerning whom they 
tell the well-worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. She claimed his head and he fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to hfe. His descendant in 
the 4th generation Kahlwdn gave his name to the tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Sodi under whom they left Dérdnagar and settled 
near Batéla in Gurddspur, whence they spread into Sidlkot. Muham- 
madan Kahlons perform the nikah, but they also observe Hindu 
observances at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
a chhari or malha tree outside the village. There a lamp is lighted in 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of the tree. Tho 
bridegroom then cuts off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel.* Its jathera is Biba Phul Johad. 


Kautiria, ‘of Kablar,’ one of the Simla Hill States. A Hindu Réjput sept 
of the lst grade, found in Hoshiarpur. 


Kizon, a Jét clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar and Multén. 


Kaxtt, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur, Gujrdt, Rawalpindi, 
Hazdra and Jhelum. They give their name to the Kabata hills of RAwal- 
pindi (now held by the Ketw4l and Dhaniél) and to the town of Kahitta, 
now a Janjéa possession, ‘Their present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range and give its name to the Kahtténi ald¢ga of Chakwél taheil. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common 
ancestor: 24 generations ago, about the year A. D, 1359 their ancestor 
Said Nawéb Ali migrated to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz Shéh, 

‘ Ghori”:; (Fitoz Tughlag, son of Muhammad Tughlaq, is no doubt 
meant; he reigned from 1851 to 1388 A. D.): on the way to Delhi 


mi, 
_. _* They are said to avoid saying ‘bas’ (enough) while a wedding party is eatingin the 
bride's house, 
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they fought and conquered a pagan king of Sidlkot, named Sain Pg) 
who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On reaching Delhi they 
paid their respects to the king who ordered them to hold the Ding, 
und the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadership of Kahdt, the son 
of Naw4b Ali, they accordingly retraced their steps to this district and 
settled first at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined site is shown in Mauss 
Wariamél near the foot of the Salt Range: here they remained for 
soine time, realising the revenue from the Janjéas of the hills and the 
Gujar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. ‘The Méira 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. ‘he eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which 
on the coming of Babar was drained at his command, the Kahits taking 
part in the work and c»lonisiug the land reclaimed. Chauchri Sahnsér 
8th in descen’ from Kahit, was their ancestor in the time of Babar. 


They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill: this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. ‘The tribe is not divided into clans. They in. 
termarry to some extent with Mairs and Kassars, and now and then with 
Awans, both giving and taking daughters: but usually marry withio 
the tribe.* The remarriage of widows is permitted, but is not custom- 
ary in gool families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 


The mirasis of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes: one relates 
to the passage of Babar through Kallar Kahér, the first two lines being 
as given by the Kassar mirdsis, with the addition of a third, Kahit 
potre Abi Talab de awwala’e: but the latter does not hang well to- 
gether with what precedes it: the Abu Télab referred to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs: Kahut charhid Dihlion sat mar nagare : 
char hazar bhira aur kammi sare: Kahvit Dhona surkhri hoid: sunnia 
chandal sare. Dhond is the name of a Kahét leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahats with the Janjaas. 


Like the Mairs and Kassars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but though they differ little in character and appearance from those 
tribes it is doubtfal whether they are of the same stock. Though they 
may be regarded as Rajputs by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Rajput descent and indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin. 

KaIMAL-EHEL, see under Hatikhel. 

Kirm-maxi, see Q4im-makam. 

Kirra, Karu, fem. KAéiratani, -nf, -yAnf. KAnrra, fem. -f, -nf, -1Anf, KAvatg, 
Kayasta# (a).—In the Kangra hills the kaitht is an accountant. 


* But they do not marry with Qureshis, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Government service, They rank a little below the Md4irs and Kzssars, but occasionally inter- 
marry with them. . 

+ With the characteristic Indian tendency to define status in terms of origin by birth 
the name of Kaith in the Punjab hills issaid to be applied tu members ofa mixed caste 
formed by the intermarriage of Rrahmans and K4yaths proper and even of Banias who follow 
clerkly pur-uits. Their caste would be Mahajan (Pah4ri) and their occupation kéith, Mr. 
Barnes said: “ The K4yath of the hills is not identical with the Kéyath of the plains. He 
“ belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class and is entitled to wear the janeo or sacred 
“thread, The K4yath of the plaius ia a Sddra, and is not entitled to assume the jan¢eo. 
In Bashahr the kdyath is a temple servant, 
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In the plains the Kayath or Kayasth ‘3s a caste—the well-known 
writer class of Hindustén. A full account of the caste and of its 
origins, Which are fiercely disputed, would be beyond the scope of this 
article, but it msy be noted that the Kayasthas say that they sprang 
from the body of Brahma who by virtue of his ascetic powers gave 
birth to a son named Chitré Gupta.* This son he bade go to Dharam- 
puri, serve Ydina Radja, and make the people of the world fulfil their 
karma. His descendants are known as Kuyasthas or Kaydka Sthan.t 


By Raja Manu’s daughter Chitra Gupta had four sons, Mathar, Bhat- 
négar, Suksena and Sribistana. By Snsarman Rishi’s daughter® he 
had eight sons, Nigam, Anshat, Gaur, Karam, Bélmfk, Undyé, Kal 
Sarsat and Suraj Dhaj. ‘he !2 groups of the Kayasthas are named 
after these 12 sens. But all 12 are not represented in the Punjab. In 
Jind for instance only four are found, viz., Mathar, Bhatnégar, Saksena 
and Srivéstana, Asa role they mix freely but in some places Srivds- 
tuna and Saksena do not smoke from the same hukka or eat hachchi rots 
together. ‘They form one endogamous group. In Jind they are chiefly 
of the Kashyab gotra, but some families belong to the Bhats and one or 
two other gotras. In all the groups there are sub-groups (als) named 
after places, so that there are 84 als inthe 12 groups, ‘Iwo als, vis. 
those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriage. , 


Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayastha marrying a female of a kuf or tribe below him in the social 
scale is usually excommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
the woman be of good family and he strictly abstains from eating 
kachcht roti prepared by ber. Childron born of such unions are married 
to persons of similar status. Marriages are generally performed at 
mature age and great attention is paid to a boy’s education. 


The K4yath is not indigenous in the Punjab, and is found in de- 
creasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found in the 
administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Punjabi clerks. His origin 
is discuesed in Colebrook’s Essays. 


KaszA, « landless nomad tribe of the Northern Bér in the Gujranwala district, 


Kaytin, a Jét tribe found in Jind and Hissér. It claims descent from 
Kajla, a Chauhén Rajput who married an Ahir widow by karewa and 
thus became a Jat. 


KAxAguHet, see Sayyid. 
Kixar, a branch of the Parni Afghans. 


Kixar, one of the Pathéin tribes which hold the Koh-i-Sidl or 
‘black range’, i.e. the Sulaim4n range. It occupies the elevated 
plateau of Bora, which is described as extensive, well-watered, fertile 
and carefully cultivated, and other tracts. The valleys between Bora and 


* Chitré Gupta means concealed like a picture, Brahma said to his son: ‘Thou hast 
been concealed (gupta) by me like a picture (chitra) and shalt therefore be called Chitré 
Guptd by the learned.’ : 

t Kayastha in Sanskrit means ‘one who resides in the body.” A detailed account of the 
legend is given in the Patdl Khand of the Padam Pardn, 
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the mountains south of the Zhob Valley are held by th 
Kékar clan, and the Isor, a clan of the Parni Afghans eet 
to ee Kadkars. Kakar hal 18.sons of his own and adopted bane 
and these founded 24 clans. It is difficult t : 
Scythic. © regard the Kékers og 
Kixanr, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Kaxar, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Kaxezai, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found ji 
See also under Kalal. e ) found in Montgomery, 


Kaxxezat,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and ap far 
west as Kandahar. ‘hey claim to be by descent Afghdns of Seistéa 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Karn, and the nucleus of the class ina 
well be a pure Pathdn clan. But the sections of the Kakkezai inolinde 
such names as Bhursi, Malak, Kethale, Kasoliyae Shaikh, Vansare apd 
Nakhasria, and, in Sidlkot, Bale, Bhagfrath, Ch4ndi, H4nda,t Khoris 
Wadrath and -Wanjotra, which hardly point to an Afgh4n origin and 
Jend colour to the theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted at an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat- 
ed to a Pathan clan. A family at Pasrdr in Sidlkot is called Mir Daha 
and the office of that name at Bajwara in Hoshidérpur was. held by ; 
Kakkezai family in 1120 Hijri. In the Jullundar Dodb a branch of the 
Kakkezais, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
even gave governors to Kashmir. The commutity is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 


Kixra, a military Brahman family, settled at Ard in Jhelum. 
Kaxri, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kakvdna.—The term for Kumhdrs in the Sandal Bér in Jhang. They ars 
found as cultivators in many rahnde or hamlets, and also have rahnds 
of their own to which they have gathered to avoid the begar laid on 
them in other villages. They are called Kakudna, and say they are 
not Kumhérs, but Jdéts, descended from one Kéku: and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

Katat, (1) a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgontery 
and Multén: (2) Kal4l or Kardl, a class of very varying status and 
probably composite origin. The Karél claim Hindu Rajput ancestry 

- aud derive their name from Karauli, the State in R4jputéna. They are 
divided into 52 clans or gots including the Tulsi and Pital (in Kapur- 
thala). These Kardéls are also styled Ahluwalia, from Ahlu, a village 
in Lahore, and the Abluwélia sections are said to be: Tulsi, Phil 
-Mali, Rekbi, S4d and Seyat. The Kardls are found in all the Districts 
of the Northern Panjab from Gujrat to Hoshidrpur, and are said to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kalél or Nes are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
brace Sikhism than the Karéls. They are by profession distillers, and 
the word Kalél appears to be derived from kulal, a potter. 





* Mackenzie says the Kakkezai are also called Bulledee (Bileladlé), but he does not explain 
the term. Guyrat Sett. Rep., 1861, p. 27. Bulledee may bea transliteration of Baledi, ‘one 
who herds oxen’: Punjabi Dicty., p. 86, 

+ Handa is a got of the Khatris. 
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The Kal4l gots arv not apparently numerous and include : 


Bhégar. Hatyar, 
Bhamral. Jajj. 
Bhandari. Janwithia. 
Bharwathia, Ladh&thia. 
Bhukai. Mammak. 
Bimbat. Paintal. 

} Pa)l ‘ 


These, it will be observed, differ from the Karé] gots on the one 
hand and the Kakkezai sections on the other. 


Kazanpar, see Qalandar. 
Katiiaan see Thathera. 


Katar, (1) a J& clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multén; (2) a 
Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kitas, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Katasan, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Katisaras, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kitisu, a tribe of Kéfirs, long subject to Chitr4l and found in two small 
villages, Kéléshgdm and Bidir of that State. ‘They speak the Kéldsh 
language and are Faqir Miskin by status. ‘'he Kéw Kafirs affirm 
that the whole of the country from the Kastern Kdfiristén frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalach. 

Karivyt, Karawayt, fem. -4ni, -ni, a class of professional musicians and 
singers: see onder Bhat. 

Kaugxi, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


Karzr, (l) A Jat tribe found in Jind, where the samédh of its Sidh, Didér 
Singh, at Bhammawadi is revered on the Ist badi of Mdgh. ef. 
Bharénch. Itis also found in Sidlkot, where it claims Chauhan Réjput 
origin, like the Chimas, and descent from R4j4 Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants Dira and Natta who migrated to that District in 
Jahdngir’s time. In Ludhidna the Kaler J4ts at weddings woiship their 
jathera at his matt or shrine. They also affect Sakii Sarwar and 
at marriages an offering of bread is made to a Bharai. ‘he first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgin and, if it is abundant, to 
otber girls as well, It is also found as an agricultural clan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery, in which latter District it is Mubammadan: (2) an 
Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Karrra, a Muhammadan tribe, found in Montgomery (probably Kuler). 

Kitgrorg, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multao. 

Karein, Kalghdn, an Awdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kituire (? Kalir) a tribe of Jats. It holds about 16 villages in pargana 
Indri in Karndl but describes the number as 12 (a bard). Dabkauli 
Kalén is its parent village, and it is also the parent village of 12 
Kalhir villages east of the Jumna, of 12 across the Ganges in Mordddbad, 
and of 17 villages in Ambdla, Ihe Kalhirs are divided into two clans 
or beong, Mandhan and Turka which cannot intermarry. Mandhdn was 
son of Mand, and Turka of Jejal, und Mand and Jejal were brothers. 
Originally they came from Ajedhya, first migrating to Pamaktoda io the 
Dakhan or Mélwa, and afterwards to Dardrehra io Jaipur, 
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Kaxuora or Sarat, originally a Jat tribe, also known as Dodéi Lati* which 
gave a dynasty to Sind and is still represented in Dera Ghézj Khén 
Its ancestors were darweshes or religious mendivants who followed the 
tenets of the Sayyid Muhammad, the Janptri, a noted teacher nee 
one of them, Harmus, espoused a daughter of the Abara Jats of Sind 
receiving a grant of land as her dower. His son or grandson, Shaikh 
Nasir, and Ais son Shaikh Din Muhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority over the Abara territory in Upper Sind. Hig 
brother Yér Muhammad threw off all allegiance to the Mughals, seized 
the Siwistin sarkdr of Thatha, the Siwi mahdll of Bakhar ‘in the 
Multdén Province, and Dihdr, and wrested the title of Khudéyfr from 
the Mughal authorities.t His descendant Nur Muhammad drove the 
Déidpotras out of the zaminddrt of Lakkhi, in the Bakhar mahall.t 
Tn 1736-37 the Lati Khan, Khuddyfr,§ received the province of Thatha 
together with the southern part of the Bakhar sarkdar, but two or three 
years later he was stripped of two-thirds of his territory by NAdir Shéh, 
After Nadir Shéh’s death however the Kbuddyér assumed authority 
over all Sind, under the nominal suzeraignty of the Durrdnis, but their 
rule was short-lived. Nur Muhammad Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1752 by his son Muhammad Murdd, but he only ruled for five 
years aud was deposed by the T'élpur Baloch, who set up his brother 
Midén Ghulam Shah (1757-58). An attempt by his brother Attdér Khan 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Durréni grant, failed.|| Ghulim 
Shéh died in 1771, while superintending the erection of the fortress of 
Haidardbad in Sindh, after a stormy reign of 15 years. He had in 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory in Sindh, 
but Sarfaréz Khdn, his son and successor, cancelled the permit in 1775. 
A year previously he had caused Bahrém Khén, head of the Télpurs, 
and one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. 





* Lati is said to be derived from the Hindi lat, ‘ tangled or clotted hair,’ and kalhorah 
in Sindhi is said to bear the same meaning. A derivation from lat, a ‘club’ in Sindhi, has 
also been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora chief's tomb at Khud&-éb4d a number of 
clubs are suspended. 

+ According to the Dera Ghazi Khan Gatetteer, p. 23, Yar Muhammad aided by the Khén 
of Kalat defeated the governor of Sevi about 1700. After establishing himself in Northern 
Sindh, he made his formal submission to Jahandar Shah on his succession to the throne of 
Delhi and was invested with the title of Nawdb, and the governorship of Sevi. 

{ And socn came into contact with the Mirranis, ibid. p. 23. 

§ The title Khuddydr appears to have been hereditary, or to have been bestowed upon 
the mansabddr or office-holder for the time being by the Mughals. But according to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan Gasetteer (p. 24) Nar Muhammad submitted to Ahmad Shah Durrani on 
Nadir Shah's assassination and received from him the title of Sh4h Naw4z Khan, A year 
or two later however he rebelled and was driven into Jaisalmer. 

|| According to Shahémat Ali (Picturesque Sketches in India) Attar Khdn was sent along 
with a force by Ahmad Shah and on his arrival at Shikarpur Mian Ghulém Shah fled, but 
he was supported by the Abb4ssi family, rulers of Bahawalpur, and he and another brother 
Ahmadydr defeated Attar Khan. The latter obtained a second force from Ahmad Shah, and 
the brothers then divided their territories, Ghulém Shah taking Thatha, and Attar Khuda-bad 
and Ahmadabad. Attér was however soon dispossessed again and settled at Ikhtiyér Khan 
whence he made several more attempts to oust Ghulam Shah. ‘The story given in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan Gazetteer that Mahmad Shah Gujar helped Ghulim Shah to re-establish the 
Kalhora power at Dera Ghazi Khan is probably incorrect, ‘The other version, that he was 
opposed by Mahmid Shéh and also by the Ghdzi Khan is more probable. That Ahmad 
Shah despatched Kaura Mal, governor of Multan, against the Kalhora in 1758 is also likely, 
but his defeat by Kaura Mal, if it ever occurred, cannot have been severe, for 10 1769 
Ghulém Sh4h finally broke the Mirréni power after taking Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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The name Sagal or Serai is borne by the notable Kalhora family of 
H4jipur in the J4mpur tahsil of Dera Ghézi Khén. For an account of 
it reference must be made to the Dera Ghazi Khan (Gazetteer, pp. 91—94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 

otras are descended from Jam Junjar and therefore akin to the 
Kelhoras is repudiated by the Ansdsai or Ditprotra tribe, though it was 
accepted by Raverty. 

Kiuiar, a sept of Réjputs, found at Pduipat. Its family saint, Kal4 Sayyid, 
isa great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground or he will be bitten by a scake. But it a snuke 
bite a man on a Kalidr’s ground he will suffer no harm. 


Karedwan, a tribe of Jéts, claiming descent from a Siroha Réjput by a 
Nain J4t wife: found in Hissar. 


Kat Kaanb, a tribe of Jéts, descended from Kala. It has for 25 genura- 
tions been settled in tahsil Jind, but came originally from Rampur 
Khandal in Delhi. 


Kautas, a tribe found in Jhelum ; see under Bharat. 


Kauié, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in Shéhpur. 


Kaumat, -1.—A Batoca tribe, Formerly of great importance, the Kalmats 
fought with the Marris. Dames describes them as a Levitical tribe, 
probably non-Baloch. They are now found at Pdsni in Mekrdn and in 
Sindh. The name is probably derived from Khalmat in Mekr4n, the 
connection with the Karmati (the Karmatian heretics of Elliot's History 
of India) being doubttul. 


Kato, a J4t clan (agricu)tural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 
Kiton, a Jat tribe, found in Sidlkot. It is described as of Somabansi or 


Lunar descent, from R4j4 Jégdeo of Dhéranagar, and has three movis or 
clans, Nehut, Jodh and Banna. Doubtless Kagton. 


Kitt, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multén tahsil, where Kélré employés 
of Shah Jahdn’s army received grants of land. 


Kats, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur, and in Montgomery (where it is 
Muhammadan). 


Katsan, a Gujar tribe, claiming descent from Rana Har Rai, Chavhén, by a 
Gujar wife. He assigned thema part of his conquests in the Jumna 
To4b and they still hold a little land in the Chauhdén N4rdak of Karndl. 


Kitsay, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, _ 
Katsiya, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Katrena, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Katya, (1) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: (2) a 
Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (3) an Awan clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Katyir, (1) a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur: (2) a Jé clan 
(agricultural) found in Multan, 
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Kimi.—(1) A man, generally of low-caste, who has brought himself and 
even his descendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service being rendered in lieu of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt, This condi. 
tion of service still exists in Chamba, though more or less secretly, as it is 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kullu in spite of the law. "lt pros 
bably exists all through tho hills. (2) The kéma of the plains is a field 
labourer. 


Kamara, Kampatia: see Gadaria. In Karn4] Muhammadan Jéts who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also called Kumalias and are said to 
marry only among themselves. But the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gadarias in fact. 


Kamicur, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
Mfrdsis. 


KamAuzal, one of the four main divisions of the Manpane branch of the 
Khakhai (Khashi) Pathéns. The Kamdlzai and Amazai, another branch, 
are found in Mardén and the Razzar in Peshéwar. 


Kamanaar, Kamagar, a bow-maker. With him may be classed the tir-gar 
or arrow-muker, and possibly the pharera, but the latter appears to be 
merely the hill name for the rang-sdz.* The Kamagar, ashe is con- 
monly called, is chiefly found in towns and cantonments and, except in 
Kéngra, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar has taken to wood decoration in general. 
Auy colour or lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied 
by the Kharddi, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Kamangar or by the rangsdz, the former doing the finer sorts of work. 
The Kamangar does not form a distinct caste, but is professionally 
inferior to the Tarkhan or rangsdz, though he belongs to the Tarkhén 
caste. 


Kampaura, See Gadaria. 


Kamson.—-(1) The Kamboh is one of the finest cultivating castes in the 
Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but they are no 
less industrious and skilful than the Aréins. They are found in the 
upper Sutlej valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the Jumna 
valley as Karn4l. They are especially numerous in Kaparthala. The 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valley from the west, and 
there has late’y been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patidla into the great dhak jungles between Thanesar and the 
river, The Sutlej Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
brancl:es, one of which came up the river from the Multén country 
(whence they are called lammawélas, fr. lamma, ‘ west’) and the other 
down the valley from the neighbourhood of Kapiarthala (whence ae 
are called tappawdla, from tappa, said to be the region ata 
Beds and Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the S 


a 8 eS ee ee See 


®The pharera or bharera is also said to be a silversmith; see under Lobér. 
e 
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rule. Under that rule they also came into Jullundur from Kapirthala.* 
They claim descent from Réja Karan, and say that their ancestor fled 
to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijuor also trace their origin to the 
trans-Indus country, aud Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true, They ere said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and 
the Karnél Kambohs trace their origin from Garh Ghazni; but the 
fact that 40 per cent. of them are Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikhe is 
conclusive against their having had any extra-Indian origin, unless at 
a very remote period. Aréins and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related: indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called 
Ar4in if he is Musalmén and Kambvoh if Hindu.t But that this is not 
always the case is evident from the fact of a very considerable propor- 
tion of the Kambohs of Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, Patiéla, Nabha, 
and Maler Kotla having returned themselves as Musalmdns, although 
Musalmién Ardins are also numerous in those tracts. In Jullundur the 
village of Bhalowdl is owned partly by Kambohs and partly by Aréins, 
both being Musalmén. It is perhaps doubtful whether the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the fact that they both came 
from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of the 
Ardin caste was a group of Hinda Kambohs converted to Islim. Thus 
in Jullundur the Gaure, Hdnde and Momi clans are found in both 
castes, and in Montgomery several of their clan names are identical. 
It is said by some that the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for their daughters, while the Ardéins do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the Ardin, 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. Tho 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not infrequently 
engages in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or 
even as a private servant, while his wite not infrequently lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman; and under Akbar a Kamboh 
general called Shéhbaz Khaén commanded 5,000 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengeal.t Musalmdén Kambohs held Sohna in Gur- 
géon some centuries ago; and the tombs and mosques that they have lett 
show that they must have enjoyed a considerable position. The mili- 
tary, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohe are said to be distinguished as 
Qalmi or “ men of the pen,” and not to intermarry with the agricultural 
or Khéki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social cus- 
tom and not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a 





* The Kamboh villages in Jullundur are clustered together in Nakodar tashil in the 
extreme south-west on the Kaptrthala border. ‘Tradition says that in 1054 A. D. the 
Punjab was devastated by floods, so Jahangir sent Sher Shah, a Suba, to restore it and ke 
brought with him from Sundm in Patiala (Mr. Purser thought this possibly a mistake for 
Sohne, a former Kamboh stronghold in Gurgaon) two men, Achhra, whom he located near 
Chunian in Lahore, and Rath whom he settled near Sultanpur in Kapdrthala where the 
Kambohs founded a bara or group of 12 villages. : ; : 

The Kambohs of Phillaur though few merit special notice. They claim to be Surajbausi 
Réjputs who came from Kémrip (Assam) on the Brahmaputra to Delhi in Huméyin's 
time. Thence Bohd Rai migrated to Lahore and Dala Raito Jullundur, This may be a 
res way of saying that Shahbaz Khan's career in Bengal raised his family to Rajput 
status, 

J In Mult4n, where the Kambohs are poor and unimportant, they often cultivate vegetables 
and those so occupied are not uncommonly called Arains by the people. é 

¢ He had 9,000 men under his command wheu operating on the Brahmaputra : Blochmaun § 
din-i-Akbari, I, 899-402, 
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character for honesty as they do for skill. There isa Persian pro b 
current in the United Provinces: “The Afghans, the Kambohs Adi 
Kashmiris; all three are rogues (badzat),” and in Karnél] Mr Bent : 
described them as “ notoriously deceitful and treacherous.” On the silt 
hand Sardér Gurdidl Sinvh states, it is not known on what anthony 
that “ during the reign of terror in India, it was the Kambohs who sae 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
fagirs.’ The Kawmbohs are said to be exceptionally numerous in 
Meerut. Their location under the hills lends some slicht support to 
their tradition of origin from Kashmir. 5 


The Kambohs are not very numerous io the State oi Bahawalpur 
but they offer some points of interest. ‘The Hindu Kambohs 150 
years ago, occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutley 
not far from Pékpattan. Being oppressed they migrated and founded 
Jhullan, a village in Kérdéri Minchindbéd. Jhullan was a Bodla fagir 
to whom they paid special reverence and after whom they named their 
villages, and his descendant Ihsén Ali is still greatly revered by the 
Hindus. The Kambohs say they originally came from Amritsar and 
that they and the Ardins have a common origin. The Ardfns, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim Rajput origin, and say their old head- 
qaarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Rdvi and the Ghaggar. 


Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow :— 


(1) Ouce a powerful R4j4 of the Solar race, whose capital was at Ajudhia, marched 
hence to Derat and having killed Parmar, its Rija, took possession of his kingdom. He 
founded Warangar and his son founded another town, which he named Dejapur, and the 
cities of Lambni and Gajni. The latter was his capital, and lay near the city of Kambay, 
the peninsula south of Guzerat. At the Solono festival when he was performing religious 
rites he was attacked by an enemy who had conspired with his parohit, his city was 
plundered and its people massacred. Of those who escaped some fled to S4mdna along the 
Ghaggar, passing by Jaipur and Sirhind on their way, thence spread over the country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and after wandering through the country watered by the 
Sutlej and Beas scattered over the whole Punjab. Others reached Multan via Sind and 
thence spread into Montgomery. They are called Kambohs because they came from Gajni, 
pear Kambay. Others assert that the name is a corruption of kambudh (men of little 
intellect) because they did not take up arms on the Solono day, but preferred to die. 


(2) Raja Sodakhsh of Kamboj of the Solar race and a descendant of the god Chander 
Burman sided with the Kauravas in their fight with the Pandavas. He perished with nearly 
all his men in the battlefield, and those who escaped settled in NAbha and came to be called 
Kamboji whence Kamboh. 

(3) Kamboh is said to be compounded of Kai and anboh, and the tribe is said to be de- 
scended from the Kai dynasty of Persia, to which the emperors Kaikaus, Kaikhusro, Kaikubdd, 
Kai-Lehrashab and Darius all belonged. When they migrated to the Punjab they came 
to Le called Kai-ambohs or Kambohas. 

(4) Hazrat Abdulla, son of Zuber, was sent with a large army to conquer Persia, where 
he settled and built many huts on the banks of the river. The Persians could uot under- 
stand their tongue (Arabic), so they became kum-go or taciturn. Zuber’s army comprised 
men of many beliefs, In time their settlements were destroyed and the ‘ Kamgos’ fed. 


The first story is the one naturally favoured by the Kambohs themselves and the fact re. 
mains that the Solono festival is not observed by them, because they regard it as inaus: 
picious. The author of the dina Térikhndma and Gur Tirath Sungra has given an 
account of the Kambohs and assigns their origin to the Kambojas, but against this it may be 
urged that the Kambohs— 

(t) do not observe the Salono or tie the rakhri on it: os 
(it) at se phera their parohits proclaim Gath Gajni or Ghaggar Bas as their original 
ome: 
(iii) that their gots correspond with those of the Brahmans and Chhatris: 
(iv) that they perform the parojan or bandhan ceremony : 
(v) that they worship weapons al the Dasehra and wear them at weddings; and 
(vi) that they cut the jand tree and sacrifice a he-goat at a marriage. 
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The only pomt which merits notice in these folk-etymologies is the 
allusion to Sodaksh (Sudakshina), king of KAmboja, a territory which 
lay under the hills, which now form the northern border of the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts, from the Indus to the Jhelum. That 
king, according tu the Mahdbharata, joined the Kauravas with an army 
containing Yavanas and Shakas. But Kaémboja also appears to have 
been the name of a tribe. ‘These facts are in accord with the tradition 
that the Kambohs came from Kashmir, but beyond that there is abso- 
lutely nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable us to identify 
the Kambohs with the Kaéwbojas. How their gots can be said to 
correspond with those of the Brahmans or Chhatris is not clear, The 
Kawbohs have very few large sub-divisions. The vine largest are— 

Dahit, Jaura, Sande, Jammun, Jhande, Thind, Jausan, Mabrok, Unmdal, 


‘The Kambohs are by religion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great many 
are Muhammadans. ‘The latter are in Lahore described as hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Ardins, but the Sikh Kamboh is better than 
either, being equal to the Ardin in industry, but more enterprising aod 
more provident. He matches the Ar4in as a market gardener and is 
rot inferior to the Sidhu Jét in general farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the Jét. The Sikh Kambohs in 
the Chendb Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1904. 


The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chaukd. 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring. Widow 
remarriage is allowed. 


The Kainbohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
Hindus, affect the cult of Bhuman Shah, an Udési fagir whose shrine 
is at the village of that name in Dipdlpur tahsil. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was himself a Kamboh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 


Hindu, Sikh and Jain Kambohs avoid 8 gots in marriage, the Muham- 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perform the tirst tonsure 
under a dhak tree and the Jham got at a Baba’s shrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence Sultan and Bhairon. 


The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups :— 
(i). B&awan-gota,* 7.¢., 52 gots. 
(ii). Chaurdsi-gota, 7.e., 84 gots. 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Hindu Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus?). It is 
said that when Garh Gajni was destroyed a Chaurdési Kamboh took 
refuge with a bard named Kaméchi and so the ancestor of the Béwan- 
gote severed all connection with him. 


The Karnal account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalachi, now 
in Patidla, whence they founded 32 villages. ‘he Lalachi Kambohs 
claim to be Béwan-gotas. A section of these Kambohs embraced Isl4m 
only nnder Jahéngir, and hence the mass of the Bdwan-gotas became 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the Chaurdsi-gotas remained Hindus. 








* The Biéwan-gota gots will be found in the Appendix, 
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The two most important centres of the B4wan-gotas are Sanaur and 
Suném in Patidla. The‘52’ aro in their own estimation superior to 
the ‘84-gotas.’ The latter are found in the Bandr and Thur (? Dhuri) 
tligas otf Patidla, in Maler Kotla, Nébha, the Nardingarh tabsil of 
Ambdla and in Sahéranpur east of the Jamna; also in Amritsar 
Multén, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from Ambéla makes the 
“52-gotas’ descendants of a cadet branch and the ‘84-gotas’ of an 
elder branch. 


The Kambohs follow many occupations, as confectioners, retail 
dealers, eto., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Kamer, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mualtdn,. 
Kamit, a sept of R4jputs, found in Sidlkot. 

Kamin, tem, -Anr. 

Kamiga, a weaver, see under Juléha. 

Kamina, a sept of the Sidls. 


Kamoxz, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
Kimon, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multéin. 

Kamyana, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanaa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. (Doubtless Kang). 


Kanavei, Kaniwari,* an inhabitant of Kanaur, the valley which, lying 
on the Upper Sutlej, forms an appanage of the Bashahr State. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Kanets or Jdds, but differ as com- 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Léhula Kanets 
trom those of Kullu. 


Besides the Kanets or Jdds the only two castes in Kanaur are the 
Ch4mang,t who make shoes and weave, and the Domang,{ who are 
blacksmiths and carpenters. 


Water or cooked food which has been touched by the lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanet’s house. If a Kauet eat such food inadvertently he applies to his 
R4j&4 who bids him make expiation (prdyaschitta) and pay some 
nazréna, of forfeit. This custom is called sajeran or sacheran. 

The Kanets of Kanaur are said to be divided into three grades, each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets of Bashahr proper. 


The Kanet septs of Kanaur, according to their geographical distrib ution, 
(st Gpapgz Kangra, 
Pargana Rajgdon. 


Bairyao, Molas. Sakhan. 
Skamtas, Sand. Rokérd. 
Wangmo, Shwil, Dér4n, 
Th4ngar, Daprato. Dalyan. 
Dames. Bitaryan. 


ey eS ee een ee ee ee ee 
* Kanaura appears to be the more correct form. 
+ The Chamars of the plains, doubtless. 
$ The Doms of the plains. 
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Pargand Shigd. 
Béres, Tib. Pores. Khbédora., Léspé. 
Ranshy&n, Barji. shilf, 
Dhanehyaén, Bhya)ta, Gydleng. 
Farakpa, Tholpa. Tharmi. 
Pélsar. Loktas Podo, Tib. Puang. 
Aldana, Péngti. Makala. 
Chhugp6. Bhury4a, Mispon or Mishpon, 
Pargand Inner Tukpd, 
Bist, Rétha. Dhangch, 
Kallam, | Nyokché. { 
Pargand Outer Tukpé, 
Répélti. Chéngkung. Didyén. 
Chethé. | Fapyén, | 
Pargané Pandarab(s. 
Yolo, ; Ohoglé | ste 
Pargan4 Thdrdb¢s, 
Ty tras. { Jogts, | Zinth, 
2ND GRavE Kaneta, 
Pargan& Inner Tukpd. 
Brélbang, Mojrang. Bhy4l{, 
Chémhpo, P&okar. Sothd, 
Kathi, Rékehas, Unagyé. 
Pargans Shiwd. 
Kbary&n. Turky&o Khinpé, Tib. Khyimpa. 
Sbydné, | 
Pargané Rajgdon, 
Anchhén, Tib, Angchan. | Mashén, | 
3xp Grapr KAaN®etTs WHO WORK AS POTTER, 
W&ngobhéng. { Wazé, { Méwar. 


Titles of offictals, 
1, Chéres, the hereditary headman of a viilage (in each village), 
2, Grokoh, the hereditary kdrddr of ths village deity, who speaks on hie behalf. 
3. MAéthas, the hereditary kdrdér of a deity. His duty ia to petition the deity on 
behalf of the public, 


4, Pujydres, whose hereditary duty it isto worship the deity: Nos. 2, 8, and 4 are 
found in every village where there is a deity. 


. Bathungrid, an official like tho dafaddr of the State. 

In the Kanaur valley Buddhism is the dominant faith, but though 
the social customs of the people generally resemble those of the Hindas, 
the observances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is conducted in that 
language. 


5 


Birth customs. 

During pregnancy the following chant is sung :—‘ O goddess Téré, I 
bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy choicest 
blessings.’ Aud acharm written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark 
is tied round the woman’s neck. 

On the birth of a son the goddess Dolm4é is adored, and the chant 
called Bhum chung, which runs: Om tdyathad gdte gate para gate 
swahds (‘ May God bless the child’) is sung. Theold women of the 
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family perform the midwife’s functions ; and for a fortni 

lives apart, being debarred from touching anything. "e “oe ae 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow’s urin ene ab 
with Ganges water, asamong Hindus. ‘he child’s horoscope eee 
by a Idma, who also names the child when it is 15 days ald oes eee 
other auspicious day. It is generally brought out of the house fot ‘ 

first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an acspioions ire 8 
when one or two months old. Charms for its long life are algo ei 
by the lémas. mage 


A boy’s head is shaved when one year old, the Jémas performin 
hom,* puja, or path sacrifice. As the Kanauris only rank as Shudvas 
they are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
kanthit or necklace from the age of 8. : 


Marriage customs. 


The marriage customs in Kanaur resemble those of the Tibetans, 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the Jémas solemnizing the wedding by chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 


The nuptial ritesin Kanaur are peculiar. In the first plave the 
amount of the gheri is unusually high, varying from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 1,000.{ The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are in the bridegroom's 
family, but ornaments, he-goats, cows, etc., are also given. The wed- 
ding is thus solemnized :— 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride’s equal in 
age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day 
fixed by the lama (priest). There the party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reciting some chants in Tibetan 
after the Tibetan manner. Next day they return to their own house 
with the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her mother-in-law. After a 
religious ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom's 
brothers, and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians are 
fee’d. This marriage is a valid one. The child of an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in- 
heritance. Such children live by servico and marry with some one of 
their own class, z.¢., with a puglang or puglakch. 

In case all the brothers have only one joint wife, there can be 
no question as to the right of inheritance. And just as the bride’s 


* Hom ia a rite in which flames are fed with clarified butter mixed with barley and 
sesamum seed; if possible almonds and dried grapes are also mixedinit. Pija isen 
offering to the deity of a lamp fed with butter, water, flowers, sweetmeate, fruit, etc, 
while path consists in reading or reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chhas or Chhoss, 

The kanthi is an ordinary necklace made of tulsi, the holy basil (Ocymum sacrum), 
These kanthis are generally made in Hardwar, Bindraban, Ajudhya and Benares. 

¢ The dheré prevents a woman’s going to another man, as only he who takes on him- 
self the responsibility for it is entitled to keep the woman, It is a sum paid to the bride's 
guardian by those of the bridegroom, and must be refunded to the latter if the marriage 
turns out badly, e.g., if the wife leave her husband and go off with another man, he has to 
refund the amount to them. . 

The wife is often older than her husbands, or than some of them, and her age, especial- 
ly if coupled with a sharp tongue, gives her a decisive voice in the family councils. 
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mother-in-law is mistress of the family, so on her death the wife 
succeeds as its mistress. Thus the movable and immovable property 
of a family remains in its joint possess:on and is never divided. But 
the custom of polyandry is now dying out by degrees. 

Death customs. 


As the trade and wealth of Kanaur increase and its people come more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning the old customs, such 
as dibant (drowning), phukant (burning), bhakhant (eating), etc. ‘This 
last method of disposing of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the inhabitants of Haéngrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
Nydm, and by the Kochi or Pahdri people, Zar or Jar, Zid or Jéd. 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according to the time, etc., of the death, but now 
the Hindu shradhs, and so on, are observed. Theonly old custom which 
survives is the annual shradh called phulaich,* in which a he-goat, 
reared in the dead man’s name, is dressed in his clothes, sacrificed and 
eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At @ death-bed, grain is distributed among all those present, and the 
lamas read from Buddhist writings. ‘lhe body is burnt on tbe same 
day, or at latest on the next. Drums, sandis, karndlst and couches 
are played when the corpse is carried to the burning-grouod. Some of 
the bones are picked up, and sent either to Mdénasarowar in Tibet, to 
Raw4lsar in Mandi State, or to the Ganges.{ In the deceased’s room 
a lamp is kept burning for seven days from the death, and incense is 
also burnt in it. The chholpa (Hind. kiria karm) is performed from the 
eighth to the tenth day ; all the deceased’s clothes are given to the 
lamas, with other gifts. The panchaka or group of five constellations§ 
is inauspicious for the family of one who dies under it, and to avert the 
evil, images of roasted flour are made and burnt with the corpse, to the 
accompaniment of Tibetan chants. 

After 15 days the lama does a hom puja, and path, reciting Tibetan 
chants of purification. This endsthe period of mourning. After a year 
the phulaich|| is observed, by giving food and clothes to a lima in the 
deceased’s name ; and until this is observed the family must not wear any 
new clothes, etc. ‘The shradh, called dujang in Kanauri, is also solemnised 
by the lama. The burning-grounds are haunted by Mashdno, Rdkshas, 
Shyind aud Khar-shyand, of whom the first two are conceived of as 
evil spirits or demons, and the two latter as Jack-o’-lanterns or ghostu.4] 





* Fulaich or Phalaich, from Hindi phil, flower, is so called because Kanauris dunot 
wear new clothes till oae year after a death ia the family, but after performing the dujan 
they may wear flowers and new clothes. ; 

t The sandi and karndl are both musical instrumeuts used in the hills, The former ig 
made of wood and is about a foot long with seven holes on which the fingers are placed 
while playing and its sound is like that of an algojd ; the latter is made of brass and is 
like a long horn with a round, broad tneuth; in sound it resembles the conch. 

t Taking the bones to the Ganges is said to be quite a recent inuovation--only dating 
back two or three yeara 

§ Lhe five nakshutras are Dhanvistha, Shatbhisha, Purvabhadrapad4, Uitardbhadrapads, 
and Rewati. 

|| Phuléicb is also the name of a fair held in October every year at Braling, near 
Ropi. See Ckhydng in the list of fairs, 

{ Mashan and Rakshasa are of course Sanskrit terms. The other two are Kanéwari, 
possibly corruptions of Tibetan words. It is worth remarking that Mashén. Shydna and 
Rakshas are also septs of Kanets, found in Mellam, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 
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Religious days in Kanaur. 


The following chant is repeated by the ima more thana thous d 
times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman: Om béjrd ire 
kilaya dimo shakcha ucha thaydali fat. Any one bitten by a nad i ; 
is healed by repeating the following chant more than a should 


times: Om khu-khu racha kha-thim dewa chang-ghi dwishok, 


A chronological list of the Buddhist religious observances in Kanaur 


1, The K4ngso, a religious ceremony, in which the hom, pijd d 
path are performed by the lémds and zomos, observed in sien aS 
throughout Kanaur on the Sth, 10ch, 12th and I4th of the bri bt half 
as well as on the full moon and amdwas of each month. eee 


2. ‘The Zinshok, celebrated in K4nam village on the 8th of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon cf each month, including the 
amawas. 


3. The Torgyd, performed at Kénam, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of Phégun. 


4, The Tond, also celebrated at Kénam on the 11th of Chait for 
one day. 


5. The Tibéngm4, pertormed at Kaénam on the 20th of Paush, 
6. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kénam on the 15th of Phégun, 


7. The Némgang, also observed at Kénam for two days from the 
amdwes of every month. Hdm, pija and path are performed by the 
lamas and zomos. 


-8 The Shibrét (Sanskr. Shivardtri, the birthday of Shib or 
Mahddeo}, is a religious ceremony vot only of the Hindis but also 
of the Buddhists, It takes place on the 14th of the dark half of 
Ph4gun, on which day the people adore Shib, whom they oall Lofan, 
and distribute food among relatives and friends, 


9. The Shonetang, (Sanskr. Shravandrchana, meaning ‘ worship 
of Séwan’), is celebrated at Grdmang or Kathgdéon in Bhébé pargand 
on the full moon of Séwan. About adozen young men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go out to gather wild flowers and 
plants from the loftiest saow peaks. They pass two nights there, 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their 
return they are received with joyous music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then, together with women, dance end sing songs. 


10. The Lémé-pazé, a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 
L&brang, Shiwd4 pargand, on the amdwas of Chait, The lémds and zomos 
devote themselves to the worship of the deity Chhakoling Dambar, while 
dancing and singing are performed by men and women with great 
rejoicings. 

11. The Jégro (Sanskr. J&garana, a vigil), is also a religious 
ceremony, observed throughout Kanaur oa the 20th of Bhédon. The 
night is spentin singing and daasing to music, and worship of the 
deity is perform ed in all the temples, 
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A list of the fairs held in Kanaur, with a brief description of each. 


1. Losar, or New Year’s Day, is observed at Kénam for three 
days, from Paush shudi 13th till the full moon of Paush. All the 
eople assemble to ask the ldmds about their gains and Jesses during 
the coming year. It is the most characteristic faircf Kanuur. Feasts 
are given to friends and relatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function, 


2. The Kangyur-zdluio (fr. kaugyur, library, and zalmo, a visit), 
takes place on the 15th gaté of Har (Ashdrh) at Kénam. People visit 
the Tibetan Library, called Kéogyur-taéngyur, in the large village 
of Kénam. 


38. The Menthako fair also takes place at Kdénam on the 20th 
gaté of Bhédon (August) and lasts two days. The chief event at this 
fair is a pony-race, feastiug, drinking, dancing to music and singing. 


4. The Khwékcha fair takes place at Kanan and lasts for 5 days. 
from the 20th gaté of Magh, ending on the 25th. The nights are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of the dvity called 


Daébla. 


5. The Gd4ngd fair takes piace in Chdngmang forest above Lippé, 
in Shaw4 pargana, on the full moon of Kétik. Men, women and 
children clinb to the Chdngmang forest, and eating, drinkiog, 
dancing and singing are features of the festival. 


6. Vhe Jokhydé-kushimig and Jokhyd-chhugshimiy at Kainam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives sud friends, 


on the 18th and 14th gaté of Magh (January). 

7. The Ukhydng (fr. %, a Hower, and khydng, a sight of) is the most 
rewarkable fairin Kauaur. The people go to the high ranges to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, and offer a large yarland of them to 
the deity. Men and women iu rich attire also dance and sing a song 
which is roughly translated thus :— 


‘‘ The fair called Ukhydéng is held first at Rupf village* in honour of the village deity 
named Téras,t on the 1Uth of Bhado. 
In Bérang village} it takes place on the 20th gaté of Bhado, when the upper forests 
are full of wild flowers and plauts. 
For whose sake is this monkish garland§ O Néges|| of Barang, ‘tis for your good sake, 
; The Ukhyang fair takes place when the forestis dry, in the dey forest there are no 
owes, 
What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to be done ? 
Behold a garland of rdéchui kanang ;§ to whom are we to oller it ? 
It must be offered to Markéling. ** 
Again to whom should we offer a garland of shishyurff ? 
We must offer it to the deity of Yané or Mellam, by name Gandrapas.tt 
Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 


* Bupf is a village in Pandarabis pargand. 

t Teras, the deity of Rupi village. 

t Barang, a village in Inner Tukpé pargand. 

§ Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

|| Néges, the deity of B&rang village. 

{{ Réchi-k4énang. a plant which has leaves ke a calf's eats whetice its name. 
** M4rkdling, deity of Khw4ngi, a village in Shiwé pargand, 
¢t Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 
tft Gandrapds, the deity of Y4éné or Mellam, a village in Rajgéon pargand, 
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The fair of Maheshras*, the Bhabé pargandt deity, takes place when the aut 
moon is full. ums 
A handsome Réja is R4j4 Shumsher Singh. 
And Maheshras, the deity of Bhaba. 
Like &hawa Chandiké,t is beautiful. 
In Tukp4 pargand there are nine water channels, 
Sut Shiwd pargana has only one.” 

8. The Shogch tair is held at Chini and lasts for 5 days, from Mangar 
shudi 10th to the full won of that month. People from all the 
surrounding villages assemble to dance and sing and a great deal of 
merriment results. 


9. The Rathin fair is also held in Chinf on the Ist of Paush and iy 
celebrated by dancing and singing. 


10. The Agtarang fair at Richpé or Rispd in Inner Tukpé lasts 
for one day. All the people of the surrounding villages assemble, and 
daucing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
of the fair. 

11. The Méng fair is also observed at Richpd and lasts for about 
a week from the 18th of Mégh. The lamds and zomos devote them- 
selves to the worship of Buddha, meu and women dance and sing 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 


12, The Yungnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Richpa in Paush, 
the exact day being fixed by the zaminddrs to suit their own con- 
venience, and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 
with general rejoicings. Hating, drinking, dancing and singing are 
the principal features of the fair. 


13. The Sherkan tair is held in Kiinam on the 3rd of Katik and 
lasts but one day. 


14. The Dumgyur-zdlmo fair takes place at Kwdlda, in Shawd par- 
gand on an auspicious day appointed by the zaminddrs in Hay (Ashérh). 
Dumgyur weans a Buddhist praying wheei, and zalmo, a visit. The 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 
often as they are allowed. 


15. The Kaild4s-zalmo, or ‘ the visit to the Kailés mountain,’ is 
celebrated at Pilo or Spilo, in Shawaé pargand, on any auspicious day in 
Had fixed at the willof the zaminddrs, and lasts one day. Worship of 
the Kailas mountain is, performed with great rejoicings, dancing 


and sivging being the main features of the fair. ‘ 


16. The Khepé fair is observed throughout Kanaur, for three days, 
from Mangar badd saptami to Mangar badi dasmi. The people bring 
thorns and put them on the dovrs of their houses in order tha’ no evil 
spirit way enter and on the 3rd day they take all the thorns outside 
the village and burn them, as if they were burning au evil spirit. 
Dancing und singing with music are main features of the fair. 


17. The Rés-kéyang (rds Sanskr. rdshi, a zodiacal sign and 
kdyang, Sanskr. kdya, body), is the day on which the sun reaches 
ie Da te a ets Ye ang ee ea ee ee a ee 
* Maheshras (2nd), the deity of Bhaba pargund, 
+ Bhaba is a parguna in the Wang valley. . 
{ Shawang Chandiké, the goddess of Kothi or Kostampi, a village in Shiwa pargana. 
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the zodiacal sign ot Aries. In India known as the Mesh{-sankrénti 
or Viehuva-sankraénti, throughout the Simla Hills it is called Bisha. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla Hills on the 
Ist of Baisékh. The houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
and daocing and singing with great rejoicings are its main features. 


18. ‘The Labrang-zalmo fair takes place at Kénam on the 17th 
of Jéth. At this fair people visit the temple of Daéblé, and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 


19. The Chhokten-z4lmo fair is held at Ldébrang, in Shdwé 
pargand, on the 1léth of Har. People visit the temple called Chhokten 
at Lébrang. Singing and dancing to music are its wain features. 


20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kothi or Kostampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Phdgun. ‘I'wo parties, one 
of young men and the other of young women, fight with snow-balls 
until they are tired. Singing aud dancing to music before the goddess 
Shiwdng Chandika are the main features of the fair. 


21. The Jagang tair alyo takes place in Kothi on the 8rd of Mégh, 
and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
ot the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jagang, from 
Sanskr., yayna, means sacrifice. 


22. ‘The Bishu fair isthe same as the Rés-kdéyang, which takes 
place on the lst of Baisékh. In Upper Kanaur the people call it 
Rés-kdyang, and in Lower Kanaur, Bishi. 


23. The Bang-kdéyang fair is held at Grdmang or Kathgéou, 
in Bhébé pargana, on the full moon of Paush. All the Bhabé people 
assemble in the temple of Maheshras and worship hiw. Daucing and 
singing are the main features of the fair. 


Monasticism. 


Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their time to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures ure called zomos or jamos. ‘They live in 
punneries. The two principal nunneries are at Kénam and Sunnanm, 
and in these a great number of zomos live. Besides this, every 
village has a few zomos. 


Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctriues, are called lémas. They live in monasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they are the priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these ldmds in 
Kénam, Sunvam, and other villages’ Dimas are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the Brahmachdrf, or Dugpé, who marry but never 
shave the head, 


The limé is consulted with regard to every important undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicions day for begiuning to plough 
or sow, and at the time ascertaived he recites chants like the one 
beginning: Om akdni nikdni ambita mandité mantdlé swahd, ‘ May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain.’ When a new roof is put 
ona temple, which is called shdnt,* the lamas perform a ceremony, 








* From Sanskr. shanti, peace. 
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reciting charms and performing hom, with the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. ‘This is called parestang (Sanskr. pratisthd, consecration) 
When a new house is ready the ldmd fixes the time auspicious for its 
occupation, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into it with his wife, who rings a beli. This is called gordsang.* 


New grain is first offered to the village-god and may then be eaten. 


Cults in Kanaur. 


An alphabetical list of the deotis in Kanaur, together with the name of the village in which 


each ts located, 


Badrinéth, at Kémru or Mone village, 

Bhimékéli, at Kimra or Mone village. (Also at Sardhan.) 

Chhakoling Dambar, at Labrang village in pargand Shiwa, 

Chandika, at Ropd village in Shiwd pargund, Gangyul ghort. Also at Yawring 
Village, Shiwa pargand. 

Chhwedung, at Chango village in Shiw4 pargand. 

Dabli, at Kanam, Dabliug, Dubling, Lio, Spawa or Poo, Shyasho, in Upper Kanaut, 

Deodum, at Niko, in Shiwa pargand. 

Gyangmagyum. at Jangf, in Shiwa purgand 

Kasurajas, at Rfrang or Ribba, in Inner Tukpi pargand, 

Khormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in Shiwa pargand, 

Kulyo, at Richpa or Risp4, in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

Mahéshras, at Shungra or Grosnam in Thardbis pargand, at Grdmang or Kathgéon 
in Bhabé pargand, and at Ohigdéon or Tholang in Rajgéon pargand, 

13. Markaling, at Khwangi in Shiwé pargand. 

14. Math{, at Chhitkul, in Outer Tukp4 pargand. 

15, Milakyum, at Akpa village in Shuw4 pargand. 

16, Nd&ges, at Barang, Brddng,t Chasang, Chhoté Kamba, Kilbé, Mewar, Miri, Sangla, 

Sapni or Rapang villayes. 

17, Nagin, at Bari village in Tharabis pargand. 

18. Narayan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukp4 pargand. : 

19. Narenas, at Asrang, Chini, Shohdéng, Urni, and Ydla villages; and also at 

Chugéon, Gramang and Shungr4, with the three Maheshras. 

20. Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukp4 pargand, 

21, P&thoro, at Réarang and Punnam villages, Shawé and Rajgéon pargands, 

22. Rogshi, at Rogi village in Shiwa pargand. 

23. Shankras, at Pwari or Por village in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

24. Shanshras, at Rakchham village in Outer Tukpé pargand. 

25. Shéshéring, at Pangi village in Shiwd4 pargand, 

26. Rapukch, at Thdngi village in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

27. Shdwdng Chandiké, at Kostampf or Kothi village in Shiwé pargand. 

28. Tardsang, at Tranda village in Th4rébis gurgand. 

29, Téras at Rupi village in Pandrdbis pargand. 

30, Tungma Dambar, at Gyabung village in Shaw& pargand. Oe 

31. Ukhé, at Nachér and Bard K4mbé villages, Thardbis and Pandrabis paryanas, 

32, Yulsha, at Sunnam village in Shiwé pargand. 


FONE 


ena 


~~ — 
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Kanazal, a nadddf or cotton-carder in Peshdwar. 


Kanazal, one of the three main sections of the Utmdnzai Pathéns in Hazéra. 


Kancaan, fem. -{, this like the Kanuar is hardly a caste, Kanchan simply 


meaning a pimpt or prostitute, and being the Hindustani equivalent for 


* From Sanskr, grihapruvtishtha, entering in a house: it is called ghardent in the Simla 
Hills. ; 
t Nages deota in Sdngl4 is thus addressed by the pujydres in worship :— hs 
O thou, who livest within the wall, who livest in holes, who canst go Into a vessel, . ; 
canst swiftly run, who livest in the water, on the precipice, upon the trees, 10 the is 
land, among the meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest within 
hollow trees, among the rocks, within the caves, be victorious. 

t In this sense it has a plethora of synonyms, 
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the Panjébi Kanjar. The word kanchan is said to mean ‘gold’ or 
‘pure and illustrious.’ The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as 
Rémjani, Harkain being also used.* Randi is also used for a prostitute 
in the east of the Province, but it only means a ‘ widow’ throughout the 
Punjab proper. Only two-fifths of the Kanchans are males, They form 
a distinct class, though not only their ofispring, but also girls bought 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting them- 
selves to prostitution, are known as Kancliaus. In the seuth-east of the 
Punjab, however, the Kanchans appear to form a fairly distinct caste. 
Thoso of them who have followed their profession for generations are 
styled deradars and look down upon the later recruits, They have amore 
or less definite custom of inheritance,t and the birth of a girl is the 
occasion for greater rejoicings than that of a boy, as a girl is a source of 
wealth. The unmarried girls are generally prostituted, but wives and 
sons’ wives are kept in even more rigid seclusion than high caste women. 
Wives have to be purchased from poor people of any tribe at consider- 
able cost, as Kanchans do not give their daughters in marriage and can- 
not obtain brides in their own caste. When a girl attains puberty and 
co-habits with a man for the first time a feast, called shadi missi, is 
given to all the brotherhood, and menials get their doles. Prior to this 
ceremony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seven months 
after a pregnancy too the brotkerkood is feasted and menials paid their 
dues. ‘Lhe mirdsi of the Kanchans is called dada and gets a rupee a 
year. A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood by 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled to be trested, 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kanchan, 
Rémjani and Harkain are said to rank above the Barikk4,{ Malzdda, 
Mosatui and Nat—all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes, 
The Kanchans of Ludhidna found in Nébha say they were Chughattdi 
Mughals descended from one Mirza Jeb. His grandfather Mirza Alam 
was put to death for some reason at Delhi and fd to Rampur. He is 
said to be stil! spoken of as ‘R4émpur Juni’ and in order to conceal his 
identity he joined the Kanchans. See also Perna, 


Kncui, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Kann, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Kanpiv, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Kanparxe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 





“ The story told is that Ah4d's son, the king Shidad, built a magnificent palace, which he 
named Paradise. In it he placed virgins instead of the houris of Paradise, who are lawful 
to the dwellers therein. This recalls the practice of the Assassins as told in the History 
of that sect by von Hammer, p. 137 of the English translation : — 

‘CA youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, to be initiated into 
the Assassin service, was invited to the table and conversation of the grandmaster or 
grand-prior: he was then intoxicated with henbane (hashtxh) and carried into the garden, 
which, on awakening, he believed to be the Paradise: everything around him the houris in 
particular, contributed to confirm his delusion.” 

The Ramjani of course claims descent from Rim Chandra. 

{ Kanchans and Kanjars generally follow Muhammidan Law in cases of inheritance, 
Punjab Record, 95 of 1884, 52 of 1894, U2 of 1892 and 98 of 1885. In N4bha, however, 
it is stated that sons and daughters succeed equally, contrary to Muhammadan Law, 

$ A low class of Muhammadans: Punjabs Dicty., p. 100, 
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Kanvera, the same as the dhunia or penja, or rather ‘a Hindu dhunia’: but 
seo Kanera, 


Kanpur, one of the phratries of the Réjputs in Karnél and like the 
Mandhar, Panihér, Sankarwdl and Bargujar descended from Lao, 
Intermarriage between these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 


Kanprdnag, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
Kaypwi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Kangra, (1) a mat-weaver but now a weaver of any kind (Multéni): (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutle] and Chensb, and on the Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds; but 
they have now taken to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. 
In Dera Ism4il Khan and Bannu, however, they still work in kathud and 
kander, of which they make mats and patalis for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes. They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. “ A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghulam Fatima, and she is 
au associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) !” (2) a Jét clan 
(agricultural) found in Muitén. 


Kaneran, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kaner.—The Kanets are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
the Punjab, and of the hills at their base. On the west they extend as 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the Kangra Valley, occupying 
the whole of Kullu,* Mandi, Suket, the Simla Hill States and Sirmar. 
A few are also found east of the Sutlej in the Jhandbari ilaga of Hoshiér- 
pur and the Kotéha Valley of Ambdla is also held by them. In Kangra 
Proper their place is filled by the Ghirths. The Réjputs are, generally 
speakiny, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Hills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the Rajput Rajds. 


The common derivation of Kanet or Kanaii is from kunit ‘ indiffer- 
ence’ or ‘hostility’ to the Shd4shtras, and the Réjputs or Chhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called ‘Kanait. 
Their lixity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others say that the word is really kanva 
het or ‘love for daughters’ because Kanets did not kill their girl-child- 
ren. The true Rajputs used to kill theirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that adt signifies suns, just as aik signifies brothers and kinsmen, 
e.g. Ré&mait means R4mu’s sons and Ramaik his brothers and kin. 
Now Réja Kans of the Purdns is called K4n in Pahari and his sons 
would be called Kanait, but since Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 


The Lahulas, or peasantry in Luhul, are b-ginning to oall themselves Kanets ae 
become Hinduized. See under Lahula. The Kanets of Lihul are said to be calle ad OY 
the Kanets of Kullu, but that cern appears to be unkaowa both ia Libul and ia Spiti. 
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looked upon as a datt (a devil or rdkshasa), he was killed and left 
no descendants. Others say that Krishna, also called Kén in Pabéri 
invaded Bashahr and advanced to Shuriuatpur (now Sardéhan) ; so his 
descendants are Kanait. But neither suggestion appears tenable. 


Speaking generally, the further we penetrate into the Hills the less 
ure is the Kanet an: the lower he stauds in Hindu estimation, In the 
Siwélik hills, in Sirmdr, b«low the Chaur Peak, in lower Suket, Mandi, 
Nélégarh, Bilaspur, etc., the pure Kanets at least rank higher than those 
in the upper hills of Kullu, Sardéj and the other Simla States. The 
latter in turn look down upon the Kanets whose country stretches from 
the Nogri khad to Kanaur, and they in turn despise the Jdds of 


Kanaur itself, 


In Kullu Proper, 7.e., in the Kullu Valley, the Kanets have three groups 
or grades: Khash, R&hu and Niru*, the latter apparently confined to 
the Dugi-Lag wazirt in Kallu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the ‘Kassiya’ and ‘ Réo.’ The latter say that a R4j4 of Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to retorm their loose practices, and contorm al] together 
to Hinduism ; those who obeyed were called Kassiyas and those who 
stuck to theirold ways, Réos. It is a fact that at the present day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round 
the R4j4s were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 
Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their local divinities. ‘he Kassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend to 
some superiority which, however, is not admitted by the Rdos. ‘They 
intermarry and eat and drink t»gether out of the same cooking-pots but 
not out of the same dish or plate. ‘ihe late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiya were more common in Kullu proper and the Réo in Saréj. 
The Kanets of the remote Maldna Valley will be found described urder 
Ra Deo. According to Cunningham Rdéos are also in p»ssession of the 
lower P&bar, Rapin and Tons valleys iv the Simla Hills, but these may 
be the Réhus of those Hills. ‘They give their name to the petty fief 
of Rawéhin or Rawain. 


In the Simla Hills the groups are Kanet, Khash, Réhu and Kuran (?or 
Kuthéra), the Khash ranking below the Kanet, who take their danghters 
in marriage ; while both rank above the Réhu, who are votaries of Réhu, 

-and the Kuran, devotees of Ketu. These two latter groups keep an 





*In Simla the Nfru, Noro, Niiru, Nonu, Neonu and (or) Notu sept(s) ure said to be old 
Kanets and descended fromthe KAjputs—of a tribe not specitied—who were mdwis or 
movannas, Brahmans and Midns or sone of Réjas who took Kanet wives. They often 
intermarry with the Khash or Khosh, The Nira and Khosh do not intermarry with the 
Ribu and Kuran, though the two former eat food cocked by each other, and also with the 
R4hu and Kuran except at times of stitak aad pdtak, In Kulla and Baahabr the R4hu and 
Kuran cook food on au angetha or stove, While the Nfru and Khosh use chilas, but thisis a 
custom rather than a caste distinction, The Raha and Kuran disregard tho ru‘e of juth, 
i.e, they can drink from the same cup, With them demise mourning ends after three 
days and on the 5th they killa goat. There Kanaits can cohabit with a Kolin, if they 
keep her in a separate house, and any son by her will be a servant in the family but 
canuot claim inheritance. But a D&gi woman cannot be kept, ae the Déyi is inferior in 
caste to the Koli, These Kanaits eat the flesh of the ewe, bheri. They can marry the 
maternal uncle's or father's sister's duughter. They are fourd in Kullu and Basbabr but 
there are very few to the south of the Nogri, The Rahu and Koran hardly differ at all, 
They intermatry and eat together during stitak and patak, R4huis said to be derived from 
Rabu the san-devouring dragon, or, in Kulla Proper, from mahu, a bee. 
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eclipse as a féte-day, feasting just as it takes place, On the Shivrity 
too they make an ox of flour and worship it: and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or cuts it with a eword, and 
the pieces are distributed to all present, in spite of attempts to rescue 
the image.* 


In Sirmir the Kanets are found throughout the State, but trans-Gin 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot ‘called Sharai from shara 
the Mohammadan Law, becanse their ancestor when hardpressed 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Muhammadan oppressors, The 
Khash will give no daughters to the Sharai. Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmir are returned as Punwar, 


The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kullu Proper the Khash rank higher than the 
Nahu, despite the saying : 


Khashia, Khash bis, 

Man ek, bab bis. 

“To every Khashia,t twenty Khash, 
One mother, twenty fathers.” 


In Sardj the Konets are polyandrous, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper: and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in- 
ferior to the true Kanets. 


In the Kanaur tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called Jans or Zéds 
and form a distinct sub-caste with which the Kanets of the lower Tanges 
do not, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke and drink 
with them. ‘They are not at all particular about their food or drink, 
aud will actually eat yak-beef. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanaori. 


Throughout Sirmdér and the Simla Hills there were until quite recent 
times two great factions, the Shatis or followers of the Péndavas, and 
the Bdshis who were adherents of the Kauravas.t{ Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmar the adherents of the 
Kauravas are also called Sathnrs, those of the P&ndavas Pasars. The 
origin of these terms is lost in obscurity. 


The Kanets are, or claim to be, of impure Rdjput descent, but the 
race is of diverse origin. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the Réthis§ of Kangra, and just as the latter 


* In the Simla hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and are known as the Char Khindh. Their names are Bhaunthif, Parhiar, Chhippar, Balhir, 
Other sub-divisions in those hills are:—Kohal, Gahru, Bardri, Chakar, Katlehru, Surdji, 
Khash, Badni, Charol4, Badalwa!, Jalinu, Rohal, Katalik, Pirw4l, Janwal, Dolal, Rohana, 
Kulhérnin, Nord, Laddogarh. Buta large number of khels are now given as superior to 
the rest of the Kanets. . 

} Said to mean “female” (? Khas), The word Khasha in Sanskrit is said to have 
meant the country inbabited by the fourth class of the Hindus (? Stidras). It extended 
from Kumaun to the Simla Hills, 

The Bashis kept the Shirrdtri on the 14th, the Shétis on the 15tb of Ph4gan. 

The Kanets rank well above the Ghirths inthe hypergamy scale, for whereas & 
Ghirthni becomes @ queen in the 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to that honour 10 
tbe 5th, which places the Kanets just below the Rathis. 
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claim to be Réjputs, who have lost status by taking to the plough, or 
the offspring of Réjputs by women of Sidra rank, so the Kanets gay 
that they are the children of women of the hills by Réjputs who came 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the Kullu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kanets and the 
Dagis to one stock. ‘Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sain, Péndava, 
each had a son by a daughter of a Kullu rakeshasa or demon. One of 
these married a Bhoténti or Tibetan woman, who fed him on ydk’s flesh, 
so that he and his children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
the ancestor of the Kanets. 


But if the mass uf the Kanets claims descent from various Raéj put 
tribes, some, such as the Chibhar, from Kishtwér and Lahore, and the 
Dogra, from Jammu, claim to be Brahmans by origin. Besides their 
nebulous status groups the Kanets are divided into countless septs of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1,100 Kanet khels’ 
or septs are enumerated. The ‘hel is quite distinct from the gotra 
which is often, if not always, retained. ‘he origin of some of the khels 
is quite recent and well authenticated. ‘Thus the Sain sept is descended 
from R4nds of Kot Khai, Khaneti, Kumh4rsain and Delhat : the Malidéra 
sprang from a cadet branch of ‘the ruling fatilies of Bildspur and 
Nalagarh; and both, originally R4jputs by birth, have sunk to Kanet 
status. 


In Sirmur the Jaitki khel is so named trom the village of Juitak, 
but it is said to be descended froma Khatri of SAmaéna who espoused 
a Kanetni. 


From the Agnikula Rajputs have sprung the Agnibansi and Punwér 
septs; and from the Punwér the Bhaunth, Badhér, Baler, Khanoga 
and Ramdl septs. 


The Tanwar or Tandy Kanets are descended from Réjputs of that 
clan and are found, chiefly, in Béghal, Mahlog and Kunhiér. 


From the Chauhdéns are descended the Rahdnf, Namola, Biphréla. 
Padhfér, Padhén, Sd4di, Chauhén, Chéndal and Chandel septs, all 
claiming Baldeo of Delhi as their progenitor. The Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Simla Hills, are also said to be Chauhan ; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are :— 


1, Bhéradwajet: this gotra name is still in use, but it includes the 
Bat4] and Ménli (Kanet) septs and the Chanéré (Brahmans). Tradi- 
tion says that once a Brahman mawi of Sonwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at Manla village, 
the other at Bhétl4é, and they founded the Ménlé and Batél septs. 
Those of the family who remained Brahmans settled at Chandrf, a 
village in Koti and are called Chanéré. 2. Kaldl: a sept which takes 
its name from Kelo, a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kalalthi 
pargana of that State. 4. Chauhan, a eept whicl: occupies the upper 
valley of the Pébar in Jubbal, and is numerous in Keonthal, Sirmiar, 





*The word Khel is pronounced like Kher, with the hard J, in the Simla Hills. It may, 


however, be identical with the Pashtu Khel. : 
} The occurrence of this gotra name awong the Gaddis and Ghirths also will be noted, 
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Mandi and Suket. 4. Mangal, a sept which gives its name to the 
Méngal, a tract lying west of the Pdbar basin. 5. Kasib, another 
gotra name, wore than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kanets are divided into numerous septs. 


The Kanets of Kullu. 


Kanets of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, and not at all 
oriental. A red and black woollen cap, not unlikea Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or 
sash at the waist, a striped cr chequered blanket worn like a Scotch 
plaid round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle, 
Some of the women wear a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but most of them do without a cap, and wear their hair puffed ont and 
twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashion once prevail- 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so skilfully put 
on that while the neck and arms are bare, all the rest of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee : the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gait-r : broad metal anklets are not uncommon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the arms are generally overloaded with bracelets, 
Both sexes are generally shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many go bare fvot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on festival days, are fond of wearing bunches of flowers stuck 
in their caps or in their hair, and strings of flowers hung round their 
necks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, witha 
ruddy color showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi.* They are not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and amild 
and gentle expression of face, but the men, on the whole, have the 
advantage in regularity of feature. ‘I'he finest men are to be found in 
Sardj. The women do most of the field work, with the exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than m most parts of 
India. They attend all the fairs and festivals (jich) held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, but the women in Kullu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashabr the Kanets ot both sexes dance together. In 
the Lag and Parol waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes 
returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of str or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed at home, from 
rice. In Rapi and Sar4j drinking is considered a reproach, and almost 
aniversally eschewed.t In the winter, wher confined to their houses by 





* With the exception of 2 few families, descendants of the Rajds’ priests or parohits, the 
Kullu Brahmans differ very little in appearance, drees or customs from the Kanets. I'he 
same may be said of nearly all of the few Rajputs. The blood is in fact gonerally very 
mixed, for both Brabmans and R4jpnts commonly marry Kanet girls: such Wives are 
known as srit in distinction from tho léri, or wife of the same caste taken by the regular 
bidh ceremony: Lyall’s Kangra Sett. Nep,,§ 114. The text is from § 112. 

+In Rupi a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, infusion of hemp-leaves (bhang), 
violets and sugar is occasionally indulged in at fairs. In the other waziris of Kullu Proper, 
towards the sources of the Beas, there is much drunkenness. The hill-beer is of ino ints 
lugri and chakti and sur. The former is made from rice, fermented with phap, a. kind ‘e 
yeast which is imported from Lad&kh or Baltistan, and the composition of which is a tra 
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the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets and 
cloth for sale or home consumption: the women do aot weave in 
Kullu. 

Social usages. 

‘The s cial usages of the Kanets are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those which are followed by the other castes in the localities con- 
cerned, the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or Rajputs, while the lower are content to follow much 
the same customs as the artisan castes below them. A full account 
therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs would be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Kullu, Mandi, Suket and Simla, together with an account of all 
the Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Volume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Kullu. Those of the Kanets of 
Léhul, Kanaur and Bashahr and separately described under Laguta 
and Kanavri, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 


On the birth of a male child in Kullu there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman (negt) of the Kothi, The child is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then produced in public, 
and there is another feast. It is # common custom in Outer Sard4j to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khash observe the same rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Raos, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bunch of green grass to the child’s father and he places it on 
his head, but gives no alms. 


‘Three kinds of marriage ceremonies aro in use in Kullu, viz. (1) Bedi 
bidh, the ordinary Hindu form ; (2) ruti mand, four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
and then bring her home to the bridegroom ; (8) Ganesh péja, the form 
used by Brahmans, Khatris, Sunidsds, etc.,in marrying a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride’s house where worship 
of Ganesh is performed, and the bride then brought home. Suniéras 
send a knife to represent them. ‘I'he children of a Brahman and Rajput 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and R4jputs; the term Rathi is 
often added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full heirs, 
but in the presence of other children by a léri wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some at one-fifth, 
but the limit seems rathor vague m practice. ‘he rule of inheritance in 





secret of the brewers, who are nearly all Laddkhis or Lahulis, and thus able to keep 
the roadside public-houses and the drinking--tents at fairs in their owo hands, Four 
measures of rice are mixed with 4 equal measures of phap, and to the mixture is added the 
same bulk of water, the whole sufficing to fill a large earthenware vessel in which it is 
allowed to remain for 4 days: the liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 8 days ; 
itis acid and sickening, and an acquired. taste is necessary for its appreciation. Sur is the 
“table beer “’ of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, and is made in the same 
way as chakti, but with kodra millet instead of rice. and a ferment called dhils, instead of 
phap, Dhili igs a mixture of satu and various herbs kneaded into a cake without any ad- 
mixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw for 20 days or so, when it 
begins to smell, it is then dried, and is ready for use. 
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Kullu among all tribes at the present day is pagvand, or, as it is hero 
called, mundevand, that is, all legitimate sons of one father get an equal 
share without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or 
mether, Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real custom hitherto 
has been that every son by a woman kept and treated as a wile was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as x wife, the son born from such cohabitation was legitimate, In 
the same way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kullu), born to a widow in the house of a second husband 
is considered the son of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deprived of her life tenure of her husband’s estate for want of chastity 
so long as she does not go away to live in another ran’s house. It 
appears to be a general idea in Kullu that a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in his lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than three or four generations 
apart) could claim against a daughter without gift, and, it seems, 
generally allowed that a ghar jawdi or son-in-law taken into the house 
becomes after # time entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift’: (Lyall, § 115). 

‘ Polyandry now prevails only in Saraj, and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere custom of com- 
munity of wives among brothers who have a commucity of other goods, 
In one house you may find three brothers with one wife, in the next three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common; in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself, Itisa matter of means 
and of land; a large farm requires several women to look after it, 
Where there is only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as Jaborers. In former years I have seen perplexing claims arise from 
this custom. The sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get an equal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these cases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be presumed to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
I believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
as between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that no one custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) ; on the other hand, as between the children of 
brothers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, 1 believe, as follows :—It of three brothers, one 
separated off his share of the estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on in common and a son was born in their house ; then suc 
son was considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the ae 
of both ; the separated brother or his children could claim no share 0 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. This appears 
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to me to have been the custom in past times, butit is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising the 
mother to be the wife of one of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been ever affirmed by our courts,’* Lyall, § 117. 


A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, beforo 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the musicians play. If 
the deceased ia of good family his ashes are at once taken to Hardwér, 
whatever the season of the year: otherwise they are kept till the 
winter, when a party is made up to convey {o the Gang+s the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhood during the summer, The for- 
mai funeral ceremonies (the gati) are performed on the tenth day 
after death, when the deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Kumhérs who prcvide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 13th day (pachi) a goat is sacrificed and 
is eaten at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Raos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge over running water somewhere in the neighbourhocd to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver- 
sary of the death the chaubarkha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of the dead, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring and buldk. 


‘The Kullu people are good humoured among themselves but rough 
ard inhospitable to strangers, very shy and distrustful of any new officer 
but almost fond of one they know well, very submissive to constituted 
authority if exercised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but thisis partly the result of a simplicity or want of cunning 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the questioned 
person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other hand, they 
are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as the Kangra people, 
and they are stillmore superstitious. ‘I'hat they have imagination is 
proved by many of their legends and fairy tales which contain as much 
of that quality as any in the world, Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall, 
to explain the impression which its form produces on their minds. They 
ate very fond of music ; the tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of [rish jigs or Scotch reels. The women sing & great deal, and 
rhyming songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemo- 
ration of any remarkable event. Asa general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to the subject in hand. It 
belongs, in fact, to a collection of old lines, which is used as a common 
stock by all the poets of the country, like a Gradus ad Parnassum. 
This is a splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe 


*tamone the Kanets of Kod Sowar, i.e. in Bangahal the wands or separate holdings 
were indivisible, so that if the owner of a single tand died it went to his kKanna or youngest 
son, while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest, abd so on. The elder sons 
went out into the world and took service with the R4jé or elsewhere, earning a grant of 
land{thereby, while the younger sons remained at home and succeeded, 
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in the soul leaving the body during sleep, and account in this way for 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with 
the epirits of deceased persons, aud communications are often received 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of the passion 
of love, and do wild things under its influence, ‘(hey will run off aod 
live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvation. Men of the best families constantly incur imprisonment or 
loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the 
snke of some low caste woman. ‘They are not manly or martial in 
manoer, but I doubt it they can be called a cowardly race. 1 have seea 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
way.* Apart trom the jollifications at the fairs, the people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called chagols or “sheep and 
panthers ” is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rock. 


To describe the religious ideas of the Kanets would be tantamount to 
giving an account of modern Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to show 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while to describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing grah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood- 
ing overahamlet. The deota of the place is, as usual, first consulted 
through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
a jag or feast, which is given in the evening at the temple. Next mornirg 
aman goes round from house to house with a kilta or creel on his back, 
into which each family throws all sorts of odds and ends, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, etc.; 
the whole community then turns out and circumambulates the village, 
at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners, This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl, and some small animals are sacrificed onthe spot. Half the sheep 
is tbe perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and he is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 


THE PEOPLE OF BASHABR Strats. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simle Hill State which lies 
most remote from the Punjab proper, differ in their customs so materi- 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
to describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
Kanet, Réjputs or Thékurs, Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
people as a whole are those of tho Kanets, the dividing line between the 
different castes being very indistinct. ‘The following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit ‘Tika Rém Joshi. It excludes 
the customs of Kanaur, for which reference must be made to Kanak. 

The Kanets of Bashahr appear to be divided into two hypergamous 
sub-castes (groups) :— 

(i) Khash, 
(it) Karén, or Réhu, from whom the Khash take daughters: but do 
not give them brides in return. 


* Lyall's Kangra Sett, Rep, § 118, The rest of the above account is from that work oT 
the Kullu Gazetteers, 
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There is also a third, a sectarian group, the Ganesha, so called be- 
cause they adore the deity Ganesh. 
The Kanets were originally Thékurs, but lost status by adopting 
widow remarriage. 
The Brahmans of Bashahr are divided into three grades :— 
(t) Uttam, who do not plough. 
(i) Achdraj, who receive the ashubh dan or impure alms of the 
other Brahmans and Rajputs. They take daughters in 
marriage from the 


(tit) Krishna, who plough. 


Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brahmans in Bashahr 
are sirtords and not of pure descent. Those that are of pure blood may 
be divided into two grades :— 

(a) The State purohits, who intermarry, and eat kachhi with the 
purohits of Rénwi, a village of Brahmans who are priests 
to the R4}4, and Brahmans as well as with those of Dwarch 
and Singrd. 

(b) Baéz4r purohits. 


All the twice-born castes will eat pakki with one another, and even 
from the Khash and Kardén Kanets; but they never do so with the 
Krishna group of the Brahmans. 


Observances at : 


1. Birth.—During pregnancy the kuldeota is worshipped, if neces- 
sary, and between the seventh and eighth months the Ashtam Réhu is 
also worshipped,* but these observances are confined to the twice-boro 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans predict 
the child’s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indicat- 
ing a boy, even a girl. The birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is the occasion for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule the 
midwife is a woman of low caste, but sometimes Karén women are so 
employed. During the last five months of pregnancy the midwife 
massages the woman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in 
position. . 

The gontrald is observed by Brahmans, R4jputs and Vaisyas after 
11, 18 and 15 days, respectively. Some of the Khash also observe it. 
On the expiry of this period the family is deemed clean again, and 
other families of the tribe can eat with them. The mother is also puri- 
fied after the gontrdld. The impurity only lasts three days among the 
menial tribes. 

The ceremony of feeding the child for the first time is called lugri, 
and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship of Ganpati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named at the annodak,t and as usual given two names. 
This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule. Nétwa is ob- 


* Simply by making gifts to priests and other Brahmans. s 
t At which the child is fed for the first time on grain and water, (From Sanuskr. anna 


grain, and udak, water). 
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served among the three higher castes, and since recent ti 
of the Khash. imes by some 


Women whose children die prematurely have recourse t i 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the debian "Rib 
especially in cases of ashfamrah* or falling sickness, to which children 
are liable. 


The first tonsure (locally called hunbal)t is done at tho kuldeot¢? 
temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born casteson a day fixed 
by a purohit or padha: and by other castes with the deotd’s permission 


2. Marriage.—Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Darbiris, Brahmans and Badnids of Rampur town, Amonget 
them a betrothal once made is irrevocable, except on account of lane 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom's part, or in the ae 
of his committing a crime. 


As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the preparations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the weddin 
is called the sarbérambh.t A kangnd is tied round the brideyrooi 
wrist, and after that he must not go outside the house, Ganpati is 
then worshipped, and batnd is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five days, according to the means of the family 
Worship of the Kuljd, a.e., the boy’s family god, is then performed. 
When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded,§ but 
those of his family who are under the influence of gharastak (Sanskr, 
grihastak, ‘ family’) must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luck. The cost of the garland as well as the expenses of the graha 
shénti|| are borne by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle, 


After the departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
paroha.or parowdn, | but this is not known in the villages. This ous. 
tom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per- 
form the wedding rites at the bridegroom’s house, one representing the 
priest, others the bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs and 
dances. 


When tho bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents meet 
first—an observance called mzlnt—and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has beer solemnised, 


“Tf Ashtamrah or asht mrdit, that is, the planet R4hu (the eighth grdh) is at the eighth 
place from the lagnd in which the boy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avert this 
Rahu must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the janma-lugnd (birth lagna) is 
that of Death, there is danger of sickness if it is occupied by Rabu, Shani and Mangal 
grahus. 

+ Kanbdl, from Sanskrit. karnavedhd, meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
es at are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The Kuladevata and Ganpati are wor- 
shipped, 

t From Sanskrit sard, all, and drambh, commencement. 

& i.¢., a shehra is placed on the bridegroom's head. Children by a former wife are forbid: 
den to see their father put on the shehrd on the occasion of his second marriage ; throughout 
the Hills, children by a former wife are not allowed to see their father in the guise of a 
bridegrocm. 

|| Graha shdnti or worship of the nine planets. 

{] Parohd or payowdn appears to be derived from paurdnd, to send to sleep. 
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At this rite he recites chhands.* There come the sir-gondi, menhds and 
oiling of the bride. After worshipping Ambiké and performing jaljdtrat 
the bridegroom’s sihra is untied by his best man, who must be a re- 
lative. . The wedding concludes with the untying of the bride's kangna 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 


The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks ur # month after 
the wedding. Thisis called the dwirdgaman, and sometimes costs 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding. 


Dower. 


Only among the twice-born castes does a bride receive dower, stri- 
dhan. ‘This includes the presents made to her by her father and bus- 
band, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of the wedding ceremony. 


The Bashahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the R4j4 of K4shiptr. The in- 
come of these two villages will go to the two Deis at Kashipar, and to 
their offspring after their death.t Occasionally the chief or a rani 
gives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a kankori, and is 
regarded as the donor’s own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to their means. Locally this is called sambhal, 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 





* Some of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below :— 


1. Chhand pakdiin chand pakéén, 
Chand pakaiga btra, 
Bardt di chdndni Jamdt, 
Ayé lara hird. 
2. Chhand pakdiin chhand pakéin, 
Chhand pakdigé khurmdé, 
Twmhdi bet ko aisa rakhin, 
Jaisé dnkhon men surmd. 
8. Chhand pakitin chhand pakdin, 
Chhand pakdiga rord, 
Disraé chhand tab kahin, 
Jo saurdé dewe ghord. 
4. Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 
Chhand paydgé thalt, 
Disrd chhand tab kahingd, 
Jab saura dega sdli, 
I recite a metre like the betel leaf, 
The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched, 
The bridegroom is like a diamond. 
I recite a metre sweet like a sweet. 
I will keep your girl as well . 
As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 
I recite a metre as hard as a stone, ° 
The next metre will recite 
When the father-in-law gives me a horse, 
I recite a metre as fine as a metal dish, 
The next metre will recite 
When my father-in-law gives me my wife's sister also. 
Chhand means quatrains; but they also recile some couplets or doha. : 
t This “pilgrimage to a spring” is made on the fourth day after the wedding. 
_T “It seems quite opposed to all custom,” wrote Sir James Lyall, “for a Hindu Rajs to 
give territory as dower witha daughter.” Kangra Sett. Rep., § 129, No doubt the custom is 
unusual but wader certain circwmstances it clearly exists. 
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Formal marriage is not, however, universally observe 
Brahmans or Rajputs, on the one hand: while, on fhe other, Tee 
in townships observe the rites in vogue among Brahmans of the hi he 
classes. Brahmans in the villages only observe the lagan a 
Among the R4jputs the Thikurs who live in villages and marry s 
their own class omit the lagan phera, asdo the agricultural Khash 
but Thékurs who aspire to Mian status, and the upper classes among 
the Khash, do observe it, In brief formal marriage is confined ‘3 
nee resident in a bazar or township or connected with the Bashahr 

arbar. 


Customary marriage. 


Customary marriage is usually observed by the Thdékurs and Khash 
who perform no lagan vedi rites, but simply worship the dwér-mdtri* 
the hearth, and the nine planets. Collectively these observances are 
called shank-bhari.t These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al- 
though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. 


Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Karén. It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth, and 
by the andarera or andrelu,} and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 


If the girl’s parents have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
carried off from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never- 
theless goto her wedding and give her a dower in money, clothes, etc., 
while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present in cash.§ 


The consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s guardians is 
called gheri, and if from aay cause the marriage is dissolved this sum 
must be refunded to the bridegroom. The man who abducts or seduces 
a married woman is liable for the payment of the dhert to her first hus- 
band. Moreover, if she has a child by her first husband and takes it 
with her, the second husband becomes liable for this child’s mainte- 
nance ; but it does not inherit its step-father’s property. 


An unmarried woman who gives birth to a child is called bahbi or 
bahri, and the child, who is called jaté or jhdtd, has no right whatever, 
if she marry, in ber husband’s property. 


* The dwir-matvi are seven nymphs, who reside in the doors; their names are as fol- 
lows: Kalyani, Dhanad4, Nanda, Punnyd, Funyamukhi, Jaya or Vijayé. The whole group 
js called Dwar-matri. ; ne 

+ From Sanskrit shékhochchdra, the recitation of the bride's and bridegroom ’s got. skékhd 
(whence the name). and parvara, Hence this rite corresponds to the gotrachdr of the plains. 
Brahmans are paid for this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the skdkhochchar, while 
the fourth class, that is the Kanets, call the wedding ceremony the shankh-bhart. | |. 

t Said to be the Sansarit vadhu-pravesh, the observance by which a lawfully married wife 
enters her husband's house at an auspicious time, with music and singing. . 

§ Customary marriage is not permissible alaong the twice-born castes, and if such 4 
marriage occur, the issue are only entitled to maintenance, or to a field or shop (for Pale 
tenance) without power of alienation: but such issue may succeed in default of fully 
legitimate issue or agnates, 
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Observances at Death. 


The alms given at death are called hat-ras,* deva ddn, gau dan, 
baitarnt dan, and panch ratn, and are offered by all castes, 


A mali or nachhatri, called the ashdnti, can predict the fates of those 
who accompany the bier. Tho mali is a worshipper of ghosts (mashan 
and bhut). He is not a Brahman, but a Kanet, or even a man of low 
caste ; and he predicts after consulting his book of divination (ginne ki 
kitab). 

In tho villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a mushant. They differ from the mals, 


Chelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called mdlts of the deotét and 
in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a demon’s in- 
fluence, the demon’s mali is called in, Taking some rapeseed in his 
band he predicts the period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his health, a bali is offered to the demon. 


Bakra sundhat is performed after 13 days among Brahmans, and 
15 among Rajputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even after 10 
days. If the proper day chances to be inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. The Brahman bhajan, or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dharmshdntz, and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. 


The mdski is a shradh held one lunar month after the death. The 
chhe-wdski is held six months after it. 


The tarashwa is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms, inclad- 
ing a shayyd§, a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the family Achéraj 
or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar shrddh is held on 
the second and third anniversaries. On the fourth is held the chau- 
barkhi. Tha soul goes through three phases, prant, pret and rishet,|| 
and on the completion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
pitar deotd. In addition the parbana{] and kdnidgat shrddhs are ob- 
served for four or five generations. 


The deceased is also worshipped among the twice-born castes as a 
godling, sati, pap or newa ; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at each harvest, and 





* Rhat-rus ddn generally called dashaddn, the gift of ten things, vis., a cow, (2) land, (3) 
sesamum, (4) gold, (5) clarified butter (ghi), (6) a cloth, (7) unpounded rice, (8) sugar, 
(9) silver, (10) salt. Ant dan is a gift made, given by the son on his father's breathing 
his last. Dev-dén is to offer some gift to the deities. ‘Those who receive the death. bed gifts 
from Brahmans and Rajputs are called Ach4raj or Mah4- Brahmans, and those who receive 
the death-bed gifts from other castes are termed Krishan Brahmans. 

t The mdlis are exorcists as well, and also give oracles. 

t Bakré means a goat, sacrificed 15 days after a death, and sundhé means assafctida, 
which is never eaten until the ceremony called bakrd (and) sundhd has been performed. 

§ Shayyd means bedding. In the shayya-ddn the following articles are given; a cot 
bedding, quilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male and female attire, and ornaments,— 
all according to one’s means. 

|| For one year after death the soul is called pret, and from the second year to the fourth it 
is called rishet, from rishi, a sage. 

q The pdérvan shradh is that which is performed on a parbé, such as an eclipse, on the 
8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, at aD amdwas or a ptiranmdst, And the kshaydh, 
or ekodist shrédh is that which is observed annually on the date of the death. 
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sometimes a he-goat is sacrificed and liquor drunk, the belief being that 
omission to keep up the worship of the dead will end in disaster, 


Brahmans and Rajputs observe the sapindana, sapindi shrédh and 
karchhi. In the latter rite Khir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
a Mahébrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put in a shroud. and 
carried out to the burning ground. On the road pinds are given to 
ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken, 
A lamp is kept burning till the kirid, to light the soul on its dark road 
and the dharm-ghata placed beside it to quench its thirst,* 


Cults in Bashahr. 


The temples in Bashahr are of tndoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nagar and the Four Theris (see p. 471) are said to date back to 
the Treté-yug ; those at Khar4han and Sangr4 in Bhéba pargand and 
ut Chagéon in Kanaur to the Dwdpar-yug. Most of them were 
originally constructed in those periods, 


The temple servants are the karddr or manager, pujart, bhandari, 
tokriu, math, kayath, malit and bajantri. 
In the villages the term pujdri or dectuét is applied to those who 
_ carry the deotd’s car or rath, as well as to those who accompany the 
deota to their villages. 


At Shungré, Chigéon and Grémang in Kanaur are temples of the 
three Maheshras. Grdmang isa village in Bhdbé pargand also called 
Kath-gaon. 

The bajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he-goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their servicss. Others offer a 
cloth, called shari§, to the temple for the decoration of the god’s rath, 


The pujdris ordinarily belong to the first class of Kanets. The 
bhanddri is the storekeeper. The tokri’s duty is to weigh, and the 
function of the math or majhas is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 


The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
mandir ov ‘ great temple,” and they perform certain services for him, 
e. g., at a yag|| and at fairs, in return for the fiefs (jagiss) granted 
them by him. 


Similarly the temples at Singr44 and Kharéhan contain subordinate 
deotds, and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more birs** to whom 
food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 


Further in the temple of a village-god will generally be found two 
cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, or hotwdl. 
BE en ee ee A es ee ee 
* A person of the same name and réshi as the deceased must not accompany the bier, 
and should perform a graha-ddéw for his own protection. : 
t Here mélé means the man called dinwdn in these hills, and grokch in Kanaur, ‘ 
+ Deotzis are those who worship the deity; they are also called pujéris. Deotus ar 
especially those who carry the rath of the deity, and cause him to dance. 
§ Shdré a dhoti-cloth or piece of cloth attached to the car of the deity. 
|| Sanskrit yajne, a sacrifice. ; , 
q Inu turn Maheshwar of Stingr4 is subordinate to Bhim4 K4li at Sarahan. | paring 
*# Bir is par cacellence the deity Mah4bir, that is Haniman; Bhairab is alao ter 
Bir, L&nkrébir too is a Bhairab deity, , 
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The K4li pujans are called kherid-kari* in Bashahr, and include the 
Pret Pajé, Tekar, and Sarvamandal pujans. They are observed in 
Séwan or Ph4gan, and the yag or observance is paid for from the jagir 
of the deity or from funds supplied by his deotist (devotees), who also 
give grain, ght, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
Brahman as many as 50 he-goats are sacrificed, and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotids receiving the goats’ 
heads and fee, with some grain and ght. 


The Shand} yag.—In Bashahr the Shand yag is colebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
balis, sometimes Jess, are offered, and sacrifices are also made to the 
ten dishas or quarters. The gods of the four theris and the five sthans§ 
(temples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag. The expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr 
the people also perform the shdnd for their own villages. 


A minor yag, called Shéndtu or Bhatpur|| is also observed every 
third hia but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted, 


Less important yags are the jagras and jatagrds§ which are observed 
anoually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Mahesh- 
war of Singré, 1s held every third year at Nachér temple, with the 
following rites :— 


Balis (sacrifices) of he-goats are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawdls,** who 
are armed with large wooden clubs “‘ having fire burning at the ends.” 
The combat lasts all night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 


In Bashahr the Didoli is observed in Maghar. It is the special festi- 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents’ homes and their eating cold viands. 


The Khapp4, held on the !5th of Poh in Bashahr, resembles the 
Diacli in that State. Itis probably the festival called Khwakchd in 
Kanaur. 


The Jal Jétrétt held in Jeth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
thakurs are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers are rewarded. 


* So-called because some khir (rice boiled in milk) is offered to the deity Kali, Pret- 
pijan is the worship of ghosts. Tedkar aid Sarbamandal-pijan is the worship of all the 
_ deities at one place. es 

+ Deotts here are the persons to whom the Deotd belongs, not the pijdris, 

t From shénti, peace. ‘ : 

§ These are enumerated in the couplet : Landsd, Dandsa, Singar, Saner, Nirt, Nagar, 
Nirmand, Kéo, Mamel. The villages of Landsd, Dindsa, Singra and Saner{, are the four 
theris ; and Nirt, Nagar, Nirmand, Kéo and Mamel are the five sthans. Kao and Mamel are 
both in Suket, Nirmand in Kullu, and all the rest are in Bashahr. Kéo has a temple of Devi, 
Marre] one to Mahddev. Nirmiand has two temples, one of the goddess Nrimunds, and the 
other of Parasram, In Nirt is a temple to Siraj (the sun). | 

|| So-called because boiled rice (bhdt) is offered to the deity. 

4] Jatagrd, a small jdgrd, 

** Cattle-grazers._ Se ay Sad ian 

Tt Jal Jétré, a visit to a spring. Here ¢hdkur means “ deity’ or “ deotd, 
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Superstitions in Bashahr. 


In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban Bihar the thdkurs’ chariots are carried 
out into the gardens, and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc, 


The Rém-naumi is called Dharm-kothi* in Bashahr, and is the occa. 
sion for general rejoicings, the thakurs’ thrones boing decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 


In Bashahr the Baisdkhi is called Lahol, and the girls who marry 
their dolls in Pérbati’s name are given money by the State or from the 
bazar. 


As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is callod 
sog or mandokri. When a house or field is believed to be occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he-goat in the name of his mane, 
But even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only be used for pasture. 


An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is administered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable evi- 
dence. One party agrees to take the oath. First he has a culd bath, 
Then he goes to the temple and says that if he is in the right be ought 
to be successful, but if unsuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put 
in a narrow vessel full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed to 
be successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 


A man can be released from an oath by the thal darohi, which con- 
sists in making a present to the Rajé and also performing a yag, ie, 
sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 


The 14th of the dark half of Bhaion is termed Krishan chaudas or 
Dagy4lt-chaudas (from Dag-w4li-chaudas) ; and on that day the wor- 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a general belief in the Punjab hills that 
some women are Dags or Ddins, that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they can assume the form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14th of the dark 
half of Bhddo is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Beds 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as the Karol bill, which 
lies between Solan and K4ndéghét. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the D4g may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the Dég, and on each house door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that the Dég may not enter. 


If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on the 
Hee and a he-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave a bit beyendu' 
(banjar, uncultivated). 


Kana.—A tribe of J4ts, found chiefly in the angle between the Beds and 





Sutlej, though they have crossed the latter river into Ambéla and 
Ferozepur, and ate apparently found in small numbers all along i's 
banks and even on the Lower Indus. ‘Their tradition is that they came 
from Garh Ghazni, but in Amritsar they say they were first settled in 


* It is socalled because on this occasion the Dharm-kothi or ‘store house of charity 
femains open to all, and everyone is given food from it for a week or so, 
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Khirpur, near Delhi. They occupied a position of some considerable 
political importance in their own tract during the early days of Sikh 
rule. Mr. Barkley wrote of the Jullundur Kang :— Most of the Sikh 
Sardirs of the Nakodar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were con- 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
‘Téra Singh Gheba (sic), who was their leader at the time of thu conquest, 
was himself of this race and a native of Kang ou the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Surddrs at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate 
jagirs on both sides of the river.” The Kang sro said to claim descent 
from the Solar K4éjputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, father 
of Kang, and in Amritsar give the following pedigree :—~ 


Rém Chandar. ) 
Lahu. 
Ghaj. 

Harbam. | 
Talochar. $ 
Shah. ! 
Mal. | 
J 





(According to the Sidlkot tradition Jogra 
had four sons, Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
who founded as many septs.) 


' 
J ogra. 
Kang. 


Baébé Malha, son of Mangu, 6th in descent from Kang, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks a village boundary, and 
he is now worshipped, Mirdsis taking the olerings made to him. Kangs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry,. 


Kana, a Hindu Jaét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Rana, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kina-camea, lit. ‘great housv.? The head of the family in Spiti, who is 
prinarily responsible for the revenue, the corvée and the share of com- 
mon expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son as primogeniture prevails, but it does not follow that his 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of full age and has taken to himself a 
wife, On each estate (jeola) there is a kind of dower house with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in these cases retires. When iu- 
stalled there, he is called the kang-chungpd or small-house-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or 
tho grandfather, or an uncle, aunt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separate 
house of even lower degree is called ydng-chungpa, and is always some 
relation of the,head of the family : he may ke the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, 
the father, but it is commoner to Gnd unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this positicn.* 











* In Pin koths or village the bozan families, descendants of monks of orders which per- 
mit marriage, commonly hold a bouse and a small plot from the family from which they 
splang, and are ia the position of a ying-chungpa. For tho fiscal terms on which the 
kang and yang-chungpas hold, see Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Rep., § 148. 
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KAna-cuompa, a cottager or farm servant in L&hul. Like the chdkst, the 
kang-chumpa does not appear to be a mere tenant on the garhpan or 
demesne lands of the Thakurs, but holds on the saine tenure as the yulfa 
or dofoen, v.e. ag a subordinate proprietor. Uhe kdng-chumpa, however 
pays no rent and do private service only for the Thakur. His holdine 
is a quarter of a jeola or less, as against the half or whole yeola of a 
chakst and the one or two of a dotuen. The family in possession of a 
holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continu- 
ous work at the Théikur’s house or on his garlpdr land. ‘The person 
in attendance gets food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance work on the garhpan land near them, but are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Thakur during the winter. Some king-chwmpas 
now pay Rs. 5 a year in lieu of service. 


Kanaar, Kinaar.—The Kangar is a travelling hawker, but he confines his 
traffic to small articles of earthenware such as pipe-bowls, and especially 
to those earthen images in which native children delight. hese le 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden-Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufactures a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kangra. 
According to Mr. H. L. Williams the Kingar are also called Ale Bhole 
and are Muhammadans, often suspected of petty pilfering from thresh- 
ing-floors and hen-roosts; a primitive race whose conditions of lite 
resemble the Kuchband. 


Kanatdra, a got or section of the Telis. 
Kanarag, 2a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Kanata, or Gaania, the fifth of the Sikh misls or confederacies which was 
recruited from Jdts. It derived its name from Ghani, a village near 
Lahore. 


KaniAL, @ tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. H. B. Steedman, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves Rajputs, hold a 
large portion of the south-eastern corner of the Rawalpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the Budhél and Bhakrdl. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gujrat. 


Kinira, see Kaéith, 
Kansan, a Muhammadan J4f clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kinsan, a Jét clan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhrén tahsil, Multan 
district, see under Channar and Nan. 


Kansax.—(1) The Kanjar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to be 
called in the Ambdla division the Jauuév, is a wandering tribe very 
gimilar to the Perna; and in that part of the country a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kancaan or by some similar name, and never 
Kanjar. In the remainder of the Punjab the word Kanchan 1s not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar isthe ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. ‘Thus Kanchan and 
Kanjar (including Jall4d) are separately returned in the eastern districts, 
but only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmdns, while the Kanjars are all Hindus, except in Sirsa; 
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and probably the Musalmén Kanjars in Sirsa aro really Kanchana. 
The Kanjars of the Delhi territory are a vagrant tribe who wander 
about the country catching and eating jackals, lizards, and the like, 
making rope and other articles of grass for sale, and curinyy boils and 
other diseases. ‘They particularly make the grass brushes used by 
weavers. ‘They are said to divide their girls into two classes; one 
they marry themselves, and them they do not prostitute; the other 
they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Kanjars appear to be 
of higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily outcasts. 
They worship MAta, whom thy also call K4li M4i; but whether they 
refer to Kali Devi or to Sitla does not appear, most probably to the 
formor. They also reverence Giga Pir. Delhi is said to be the 
headquarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in 
avery loose manner; and it is not certain that these Kanjars are not 
merely a Bauria tribe; and it is just possible that they have received 
their name from their habit of prostituting their daughters, from the 
Panjébi word Kanjar. The words Kanjar and Bangé4li also seem 
often to be used as synonymous. Further, to quote Mr. H. L. Williams, 
Sinsis in Hindustén and the Districts of the Punjab east of the 
Ghaggar river are known as Kanyjars, but the relations between the 
Sénsis of the Punjab and the Kanjars of Hindust4én are not always 
clear. There are permanent Kanjar colonies in several important 
cantonments, the men being mostly employed in menial offices in 
the barracks while the women attend the females of other castes 
in domestic duties, as cuppers and sick-nurses ; they also sell embroca- 
tions and curative oils. The members of these colonies intermarry on 
equal terins with the wandering Kanjars of the Delhi division, 
journeying down country for the purpose. They admit a relationship 
between the Sénsis and the Kanjars of the south, and that they 
speak a common dialect, which may bea thieves’ patter or a patois 
of their original home. Wandering Sénsis style themselves Kanjars 
only in the Delhi territory and parts of the east, dropping the name 
when they approach the Sutlej. (2) A Jét clan (agricultural) found 
in Multén. 


Kawyt, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


Kavon, a Jat clan (agricultural) found ia Multén. 
Kanonguor, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kansirf, see Sayyid. 

Kiywakf, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Kaywen, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Kapiaf, (of tha colour of tha cotton-plant flower), a section of the Khattrifs, 


Kardi, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
KArei, a caste which claims Brahman origin and makes the mor and other 


ornaments worn by the bridegroom at weddings, artificial fowers 
and similar articles of talc, tinsel and the like, (These would appear 
to be by caste Phil Mitts). They also appear to be connected, at 
least in Delhi, with the Jain temples where they officiate as priests, 
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and receive offerings. ‘They also act in Gurgdéon as Bh4ts at wed. 
dings in singing the praises of the pair, They are said to come 
from Raéjputana or the Bagar, where they are known as Hindu Dims, 
The following account appears to confuse them with the Khappari:— 
In Rohtak the Képri are a Brahman cian, which is divided into two 
classes, tdpashi and kdpri. The story goes that when Mahédeo was 
going to be married, he asked a Brahman to join the procession and 
ceremony. He refused saying, ‘ what can I do if I go?’ Mahddeo then 
gave him two dhatura flowers and told him to blow them as he 
went along with the procession. Hoe said, ‘how can I blow two 
flowers?’ He then told him to pick up a corpse (kiya) lying (pari) on 
the ground, but it at once rose up and took the other Hower. The 
progeny of the Brahman were henceforward ealled tapshi (worshippers) 
and the offspring of the corpse kipri (kdydpart). 


In NA4bha they make cups (dunna‘ of leaves and also pattals or 
platters of them. In Ambala they are said to print cloth, 


Kieria, KApant, a sect which covers the whole body, even the face, with 
clothes. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, I, p. 280; VI, 217. 


Kaede (camphor, fr. Arabic ka/ur), a section of the Khattris, 

Karin, seo Krrar. 

Karaunki, Karawak, see KIRAUNK. 

Karea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Kargatag, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Karkaiad, a sect or order of the Sifis, founded by Khwaja Maraf Karkhi. 


Kariant, one of the principal branches of the Pathd4ns, whose descent is 
thus given :— 


Yahfda J udah). 





Bani Makhzém. 
Walt, 

Khélid. 
Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rashid, the Patén. 
Saraban. 

Sharf-ud-Dfn alias Sharkhabin. 


Amar-ud-Din or Amar-Din, Mifna, Tarin, 
Urmur. 


Two men of Urmur’s family, Abdulla and Zakaria, were once out 
hunling, ane Zakaria, who had a large family and was poor, found a 
male child abandoned on an encamping ground, where Abdulla who 
was wealthy and childless found a shailow iron cooking vessel (karahai 
or karhai). The brothers agreed to exchange their finds, and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom he named Karldnai. Another accou:t 


a a i ae ee ee 


* These are probably the K4pria or K&pari, g. v.. 
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makes Karlanai a Saraban by descent and the sdopted son of Amar- 
ud-Din; while Muhammad Afzal Khén, the Khattak historian, makes 
Karlénai a brother of Amai and Urmur, and relates how the latter 
found Karl4ui, who had been left behmd when the camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a karhai. Amai accepted the 
karhat in exchange for him, and he was then adopted by Urmur who 
gave him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
Dilazéks give Karlénai a Sayyid descent. 


By his Urmur wife Karldénai had issue :— 
Karlanai. 


oN 
Kodai, Kakai, 


( ] l ) 
Utman, Dilazsék. Warak. Ménai. Luqmfnalias Khogai. Mangalai. 
Khatak. 





Jadraén, 


(oto ee oe 
Sulaiman. Sharaf-ud-din alias Shitak, 
| | 


(E> ee oe del foo dk mais oe ee ae eas 
Wazir. Bai. Malik Mir, Giwai. Ado. Dawar, Malakhai. Surrénai, 
Khushhal Khén, however, gives a different table. He makes Burhén, 


progenitor of the Dilaz4ks, and Warak, sons of Kodai; but he gives 
Khatak, Utmaén, Usm4n and Jadrdn as descendants of Kodai. 


Further, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darwesh, espoused a daughter 
of the Karlanai family and had by her two sons, Houai and Wardag. 


The Karlénis, generally, were disciples of the Pir-i-Roshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kurram) were peculiarly devoted 
Rosuinias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shias and 
Sunnis. Their tevets brouzht great disasters upon the Karlénis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addicted to the 
Roshania heresy. 


Kiriteu, KAruix, see Qinticu. 

Karnatak, a got of the Osw4l Bhébras, found in Hoshiérpur. 
Karnav., a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Kaanzre, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Karon, see Qarol. 

Karéta, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Karri, a tribe found only in Hazéra, According to the late Colonel R. G. 
Wace “ the Karr4l ccuntry consists of the Nara ildga in Abbottébdd 
tahsil. The Karrdls were formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, from 
whom they emancipated themselves some two centuries ago. Originally 
Hindus, their conversion to Isl4m is oftcomparatively modern date. 
Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was 
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still slight; and thongh they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable in 
their sociai habits, They are attached to thoir homes and their fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the vest, their 
character is crafty and cowardly.” He further neted that the Karrilg 
are identical in origin and charactor with the Dhdands. This would 
make the Karréls one of the Réjput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum; and they are said to claim Réjput origin, though 
they have also recently set up a claim to Kaydui Muyhal descent, 
in common with the Gakkhars; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from Kaydn, but was a descendant of Alexander the Great! But 
the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Raja Rasdlu of 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four sons, 
Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sid4ls, Tiwénas, Ghebas, and Karréle, They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhands. 


Karrari, Kartari, a Hindu sect which has sprong up in the south-west of 


the Punjab of late years. Its founder was one Assa, an Arora of 
Bhakkar, in Dera Ismail Khén, who made disciples not only from among 
the Hindus, but also from among the Musalmén cultivators of that 
District. The followers of this Pir usually go through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which they will paint their faces 
with ¢¢laks of wonderful patterns and various colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when spoken to, or will 
wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the 
holy books of either creed. ‘l'heir behaviour is harmless and tho sect 
does not appear to be progressing. 


Kartysari, fem. -i, a seller of vegetables, 7. g. Kunjra. 
Kasii, fem. -1n, (fr, Arab. Qasis, a butcher). 
Kasinye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


KAssi, a synonym for Juléhé in Hazdra. 
Kasgra, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. Seo THATHERA. 


Kasumini.—The word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any 


of the races of Kashmir; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to 
denote the people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a 
gevgraphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes, The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmfris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked cha- 
racters. Drew describes them as “large made and robust and of 8 
really fine cast of feature,’ and ranks them as “the finest race 
the whole continent of India.” But their history is, at any rate in re 
cent times, one of the most grievous suffering and oppression ; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time keen-witted, cheerful, and humorous. A good account of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir. 


In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashoini. 
It is rarely, if ever, applied to a Hindu of Kashmir. The most 10)- 
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portant Kashmiri element in the Punjab is found in the cities of Ludhiéna 
and Amritsar, which still contain large colonies of weavers, employed 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides these, many Kashmiris 
are found scattered all over these Provinces, many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashwfr by the great famine of 1878 into 
the sub-montane districts of the Punjab. Many of the Kashmiris in 
Gujrét, Jhelum and Attock are, strictly speaking, Chibhdlis, A full 
account of the Kashmfr kradms and tribes will be found in Sir Walter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir, Ch. XII. ‘he principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, Dér, Lan, Mahr, Mén, Mir, Shaikh, 
Wain and Warde. Ji is also commor and like Bat and other tribe- 
names ig now practically asurname. A Khokhar tribe—who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age—is also found in Ferozepur. 
Watcrfield noted the following castes and titles or occupations among 
tho Kashofris in Gujrat :-— 








SSS 


No. 





Caste or desig- Corresponding to || No.| Caste or desig- Corresponding to 











nation. bation. 
1| But (Bat) ... | Pandits and Brahman || 14 | Mochi ... . | Mochi, 
proselytes. 
2/Beg... ei ate 15 | Pandit ... ... | Proselytized Aroras or 
Khatris, 
3; Busbainde _... | High caste. 16 |Palli ... | Ajar-Abfr, 
4/Dér ... | Low-class zamtndars, 17 | Palik ... .. | Dék-runner, 
5}Don... ... | Painja 18 | Pandi ... A porter. 
6/Gér ... ... | Atér Pansiri. 19 | Pande . Of high rank. 
7) Kanade... .... | Average zumindds, 20 | Rathur .. | Zaminddrs of good 
degree. 
8) Khin ... ... | Those who may be con-|| 2t | Raishu ... . | Majawar, Pirzdda, 
i nected by marriage 

| . with Pathdns, : 
9 | Karrar .,, . | Kéimbdar. 22 | Shah Sayyid-Fakir. 

| 

| 
10/Kotu ... —... ; Paper-maker. 23 pee Darzi. 

: | 

Lt | Lavinah ... | Dharwai. } 2s) Aram Rain, 
12 | Mall... .. | Manjhi. 25 | Vair . | Khoja, Bannia, 
13 | Malik ... ... | Rajput. 


EE 
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Kasrina, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kasrdn1, Qaisarani, is the northernmost of the Batocu organised tumang 
its territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Deray, 
and being confined to the hills both within and b-yond our frontier 
and the sub-montane strip. ‘The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into 
seven clans, the Lashkardini, Ribadan, Kbopdin, Budéni, Wasuéni 
Leghari, Jarwér and Bad#, none of which are important. They are of 
Rind origin, and are not found in the Punjab in any numbers beyond 
the Dera Ghaézi and Dera Ismail Khan districts, 


Kassar.—The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Chakwaél tahsil in Jhelum, and as far as is known are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the Province: Ibbetson (Cengus Report, 
§ 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis. 
tinction of being one of the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
Réjput, Awdn, nor Mughal descent, but according to Bowring they 
once claimed Réjput origin® asserting that their original home was in 
Jammu; and that they obtained their preseut territories by joining the 
armies of Bdbar ; most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals 
at the Census of 1881, a claim “ evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power”: this claim has now developed into a genea- 
logical tree in which the Kassars aro shown as being of common origin 
pie the Mughal emperors. ‘Their present account of their origin ia as 
follows :— 


“They were originally located in the country of Kindn in Asia Minor, whence they 
migrated to Ghazni at some time unknown with the anoestors of the Mughal dynasty, 
nnd subsequently accompanied Babar in his iavasion of India in A. D, 1528, their ances: 
tors at that time being Gharka and Bhi» (cr Bhol), according tosome; or Jajha, Lati and 
Kaulshi according to others: all agree, however, in stating that Gharka is baried ona 
mound in Mauza Hatdér, not mavy miles from Dhok Pipli in Bal Kassar, which is avid to 
be the original settlement of the tribe in these parts, ‘I'he Dhanni was then in the hands 
of wandering Gujars, while Changas Kbdn Japjua held the billy to the south, living at 
Fort Samarqand near Mauza Mdira. Babar made over to them the western part of tho 
Dbanni, on condition that they would drain off the water with which the eastern part 
was then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out: and Gharks obtaincd some 
ndditional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas Khane 
favourite mare, which the Janjud Raja had lost. They claim that the name, Baluki Dan, 
under which the tract tigurey in the Ain-i-Akbari, is derived from that of their aucestor 
Bhal, who also gave hie name to the important village of Bul Kassar; aud in this they 
are supported by the spelling of the lithographed edition of the Ain-i-Akbari, against the 
assertion of the Janjiius, that the vame is Maluki Dhan, from the Janjia chief, Mal of 
Malot, Thoy explain the presence now of the Mairs aud Kabite in the Dhanni by stating 
that, as relations of the reigning dynasty they were themselves able to keep out all tatru- 
ders in the time of the Mughals; but in Sikh rule the Mairs, heing of the same stock as 
the powerful Jammu Raja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract: they generally 
admit that the Kahtts came with them in Babar’s train and settled here at the sae 
time as themselves, but eay that they were of small account until the time of the 
Sikhs, ‘hey state that the original profession of the tribe was ‘hdakivimat’ or govern 
ment; aud that it is now agricalture or Government employment. They use the title 
of chaudhri, hey have no special Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not 
differ in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the graves of 
women afe distinguished by stone at the head and fvot parallel to the breadth of ws 
grave, while those of meu’s graves are parallel to the length; this is jast the opposite 0 
the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi.” , 


Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Kassars to rank n 
Mughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the tribes ue 
District, ranking in popular estimation with the Maire and Kahuts, they 

see et en ee at a te Pe eee ee 
*J, A.S. B., 1850, pp, 43—64 (the Kihuts also claimed Rajput descent). 
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intermarry freely with the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a Kassar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahat of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is usually the case in the 
Jhelum district low caste wives are occasionally taken by them. MaAirs, 
Kassars and Kahiuts eat together, but not with kamins, 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirdsis contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of individual chiefs 
of bygone generations, o1 recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe: the following is well known, and 
another version is given by the Mairs alsv :— 

Charhiad Babar Badshah ; Kahar també tande: 
Bhin te Gharka Kassar doen nal ae, 

“ Babar Bédsh’h marched, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kahér : 

Bhin and Gharké, the Kassars, both came.” 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below :— 


Abchal Noian. 


7 generations, 8 generations, 
| 
Kassar, Babar, 
1 
5 generations, 
fe? ge 
Hthol (or Bhin), Gharka. 
4 generations, ac | \ 
{ Ghanni. BhAdar. Bal, 
Bhin. 
I 
( ) 
Kaul Shfoh. Latif. Jhajhé. 


Tho earlier part of the tree connecting the tribe with Babar is obvi- 
ously fancifzl, and the latter part not altogether reliable. Such names 
as Tilochar, Nand, Pres, etc., are mixed up with Muhammadan names 
in the former part, while a Jhan Deo occurslow down in the tree: these 
names may indicate a Hindu origin, though the tradition of the tribe is 
that they were Musalmans Jong before they came to these parts. About 
35 generations on tho average intervene between Kassar and members 
of the tribes now living. In character they resemble the Méirs. 

Kat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Katatnisat, see Qizzilbdsh. 

Karirye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. | 

Katit, a sept of R4jputs found in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Jubbal, Rdwin, Sairi and Tarhoch. The Khaus or Khash sept of the 
Kanets is also called Katél. 


Kariria, a small Jét clan, found in Bawal; it derives its name from kafdr, 
a dagger, 


Karayi, a fine wire-drawer: sce under Tarkash. 


Kari, a Baloch clan said to be found in the Derajat, as well as in Multdy 
and Lahore, But cf. Katpal. 
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Kaqudne, & Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Katainyg, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Karaar, Kautar, see Khattar. 


Kirnra.—One of the Great Ravi tribes, and next in importance amoung them 
to the Kharral. The Kadthias claim to be Punwaér Réjputs, and are 
almost confined to the Rdévi valley of the Multin and Montgomery 
Districts, but they hold a considerable area in the south of Jhang, which 
they are said to have acquired from the Kamléna Sidls in return for aid 
afforded to the latter againsl the Naw4b of Multdn. The Kathias once 
practised female infanticide. Previously they had lived on the Révi 
and in the lower part of the Sdndal Bar. They were supposed to be the 
same people as the Kathai, who in theie stronghold of Sangla so stout- 
ly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. ‘The question was elabo. 
rately discussed by Sir Alexander Cunningham at pp. 33 to 42 of Vol. II 
of his Archzological Reports, and in Vol. I, p. 101ff of Tod’s Rajasthin 
(Madras Reprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
his Montgomery Settlement Report :— 


‘The remarkable fact that a people called ‘Kathaioi’ occupied a part of the Gugaira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the Kdthia tribe with a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the 
Kathias of the present day have a strong claim to be considered the descendants of 
the same ‘ Kathaioi' who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror, Their own 
account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all Jats they take a particular 
pride in tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar, But au examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their ovigin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘Khattya,’ reigning in 
Rajputina, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to R4jput honour, he contrived 
to assemble a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces: he was, however, 
overcome by superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had 
been slain. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Delhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an important post near the Court. Some time alterwards 
he was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in insur 
rection, and after conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country, 
that be remained and received a grant of the whole tract for himself and his descendants. 
All the Kathias claim descent from this privce, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 
that the prince had no less than 150 sons; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
Mir4si of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the principal 
families of the tribe. 


“Tn their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes, Before the accession 
of Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder, Like the Kharrals and 
Fattidnas they still keep up Hindu parohits, who take a prominent part at all marriage 
festivities, an undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent 
date. They are» handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ‘Great Ravi 
do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of 
puberty, because, as they justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
‘physique’ of the race. Their chief and favourite article of food is buttermilk; the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 


Mr. Purser, however, gave a somewhat different account of their 
migrations. He gaid :— 


be The KAthias have been identified with the ‘Kathaioi’ of Alexander's time. According 
to their account they are descended from Raja Karan, Sérajbansi, Originally they reside 


in Bikéner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathi4wdr. From thore ey 
Went to Girsa and then to Bahawalpur. Next they crossed over to Kabula and went on 19 
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Daira Dinpansh, Here they quarrelled with the Balochis and had to leave. They then 
settled at Mirah Sid] in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Aléwal Khén of Kamélia, who was 
killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan obtained the release of their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 
KAthias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamalia Kharrals, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The K4thias are Punwar 
Rajputs. There are two main divisions ; the Kéthias proper and the Baghelas."* 


This would make the Kéthias of the Ravi immigrants from Kéthiawér. 
But a Pandit of Guzerét who was sent into the Punjab by the Rgja of 
Jazdan, one of the principal K4thiawdr States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the Kéthiawaér Rajputs, who also claim descent from 
R4ja Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab vid Sindh aud Kach. The Kaéthia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rania, or the valley uf the lower Ghaggar, 
about the time of ‘'amerlane’s invasion. Balwdna and Pawar are two 
leading clans. 


In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse, 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 


Karuora, an Ardéin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kirit, a Réjput clan found in Gurddspur. Their founder Réja Karet, 
driven from the plains in the time of Mahméd of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raised Kharipur, 
whence his descendants became known as Khokhars. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu. One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round S4mbha,t and thence seized a Sambidl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land in Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Katli and his descendants were called Kéatils. The tribe 
founded 360 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. ‘The Kétils claim to be Surajbansi, and 
descended from B4éwé Séhi, regarding the Mahdjans, Kuprds, Aswars 
(horse-tamers), Chamérs, Batwdls and Dumnds as branches or off- 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those castes follow. 


In Aurangzeb’s time the Katils, Rao, Balel, Mal and Nihdla became 
Muhammadans, but remained Kitils by caste. 


The K4tils do not intermarry with the bigher R4jput septs, such as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the Rajput septs of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
are regarded as akin to the Katil by descent. 


This is based on the following tradition :—‘ Brahma, who was de- 
scended from Suraj (sun), Mirichak, Késyab after whom our got (sub- 
caste) is named, Taran, Karan, Sompat, Brihaspat, Avagyédhat4, 
Dayadhétaé, Mahandhaté, Beaspd4l, Ratanpdl, Atter, R4j4 Sahasranar, 
Santan Rajé, Karet Raji, Kood Raj4, Rdjé Chit, R4j4 Gora, Bharath, 
R4jé Sdntal, R4ja Bal aud Raji Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in the Khari territory and settled there. His descendents 
thus became known as Khokbars, and still hold lands in the Jammu 
State though they have become Muhammadans.’ 


* The Baghelas are confined to the neighbourhood of Kamélia and were probably onl; 
retainers of the Kathia originally, 
f The then capital of Jammu. 
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Kelan who was descended from Bani, Sugga, and Sai settled at 
Katli in Jammu and his descendants became known as Katals. 


Pajan, Khang, Gega, Dherd and Liddé& were the ancestors of Bhira 
who founded the village Bhére Chak and named it after himself. Ladha 
the son of Kundan and grandson of Badnon had two sons -—Nibdl 
and Surjan. Nibdlé founded Nih4lé Chak. Rugbal was the sou of 


Surjan. 

Dharewa, also called udhald, is practised by the Kétils,* even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this system. But the offspring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difficult to obtain wives, 
though they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy, 
Dharewa is most usually contracted with a man of the husband’s family 
and, provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
before all the brotherhood, no rite is necessary or customary. But if 

-she marry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children ; aud she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re- 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the Kaétils must be of the Manttara or Sdrsut 
branch, and of the Kdsyapa gotra, as they themselves are, 


In the goverament of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a leading man of good position and influence, who is elected from time 
to time, not for life but for an indefinite period. He slone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides all 
disputes. Mauy disputes are decided by oaths—a deponent being 
made to bathe and touch a pipal, a temple or an idol, or to hold his 
son in his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on his head and walking along 
what he declares to be the true boundary. This is a very solemn oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him, 


The only tribal cult of the Kétils appears to be that of their satist 
whose tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But the Katils have various other cults in common with 
other Rajput tribes onthe Jammu border. Such are Kali Bir, Vaishno 
Devi, Bawi Sdrgal, a snake god, B. Sadda Garia besides the better- 
known Lakhdatta, Narsinghji, Bhairon Néth and others. 


Katocu. ‘The generic name of the dynasty whose original capital way al 
Jullundur but whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kéngra hills. The kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (Jélandhara) 
was called Trigarta, but the name of its dynasty does not appear tu 
be recorded, and the name Katoch is confined to the house of Kangra. 
From it sprang four or five branches, the Jaswals or rulers of the 
Jaswin Dian in Hoshidrpur, the Goleria, once rulers of Goler or 
Haripur in Kangra, the Sibéia or Sipdia of Siba in Ké&ngra aiid 
the Dadwals of Datdrpur on the borders of K4ngra in Hoshidrpur. 
A fifth branch which claims Katoch descent is the Luppu Réjput 








* Or rather in some families: those of position disallowing the practice. 
+ Twice a year murandas (bweets) ahd til-chdwali (sesame and rice) are offered to the 
eatiavutt. These offerings are takqn by the Manutari Brahmans, 
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sept. The Kutoch are by status Jaikaria Réjputsof the Ist grade. 
The Goleria represent the elder line and from it sprang the Siba and 
Dadwél, the Jasw4l being an offshoot of the main branch. 


Kator,arace mentioned by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his Tdrikh-i-Sabaktigin mentions that all the Hiadu 
Kators were brought under the rule of the Sultén Mas’id, but he 
does not specify their locality.* Aba Rihén at Birini speaks of 
Katormén as the last of the Turk kings of Kébul,t but the dynasty 
appears to have been also called Katormén, Katorfén or Kayormdén.{ 
Elliot gives a full account of them, but it is doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katormdén.§ Taimdr bowever unqoestioosbly 
found the Kators in alliance with the Sidhposh and holding a kingdom 
which extended from the frontier of Kashmir to the mountains of 
Kabul and contained inany towns and villages. Their roler was called 
*Addlshu, Uda or Udéshu (which recalls Uddyana or Swat) and had 
his capital at Jorkal. He describes the Kators as men of a powerful 
frame and fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmifri.[} Taimar 
attacked their strongholds, reaching, according to Raverty, that part of 
Kéfiristin known as Kasbtdr while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the Kaétibi, Sidhposh, Pandu and Sdldéo now dwell. 
This was in 1898 A.D., and in the end of the 15th century Sultan 
Mahmid, a descendant of Taimitr led expeditions against the Kator 
K4firs and Sidhposh and thereby earned the title of Ghazi. Raverty 
identifies the Kator with the Spio or White Kdfirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, who sent an expedition under Jahangir in 1581 against the 
Sié4hposh Ké4firs of the mountains of Kator, and Abu’! Fazl in his 
history of Taimtr’s expedition speak of the Hindudn-i-Kator, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swdt and Bajaur 
on the north. The family of the Mihtar of Chitrdl is still called Kator 
(vide p. 174 supra), and Biddulph’s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Kuartar of Attock cannot be regarded as proved.tf 


Karor(z), a Jd&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Kareat, said to be a syconyi for or a sub-group of the Pakhiwara. C/. also 
- Katbal. 


Karrag, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Karraag, a story-teller, a rehearser of the Shdstras: a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. kath, kathd, a story, fable. 


Karwit, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kaow, a small tribe found near Mitru in Multan which is said to have come 
from Central Asia. 








* EL ALL, I. p. 128, 

t Ibid. p. 403. 

{ Ibia, pp. 405-6. 

§ Ibid. pp. 407-8. 

{| Ibid. pp. 400-1. Of. pp, 480-1, 

{ Notes on Afghanistan, p. 136, 

“* Ibid, p. 135, das 8 oe 
tf It is abandoned by Irvine: J, R, A.S., 1911, pp. 217-9. 
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Kauré—Kehal. 


Kaori, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpur : also in Montgomery where it 


is recognised asa Kharral clan. 


Kauri, a Muhammadan Jat olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kavrrdna, a sept of the Sidls, 


Kawirf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Kawera, » Mohammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kayan, see under Gakkhar. 


KaAyatu, see Kaith. 
Kizi, see Qazi. 
Kazronian, one of the sects or orders of the Sifis: founded by Abu Ishéq 


Kazrini, whose shrine is at Shiraz. 


Keaart.—A nomad tribe of fishermen and boatmen, who ply their boats 


of 


between Kalibagh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting tho 
vallev of that river. But Mall&hs, described as Jhabel by caste and 
Kehal by got are found in Ludhiana, and doubtless elsewhere. 


The Kehals claim to be the earliest converts to Islam between Kélébigh 
and Karachi, but profess to follow Imém Shafi, and eat unclean animals 
and fish found in the Indus in spite of the Quran. 


Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the sisér or long-nosed fish- 
eating crocodile, but they avoid that of the bagu or snub-nosed crocodile, 
Centuries ago the Kehals had a saint, one Chéché Mithd, of their own 
tribe, but nothing is known of his life or history. 


Like the Mohdénas and Jhabels the Kehals invoke “ Dum Din-panéh,” 
Dum Bahdwal Baqq, Lal Is4 and Ailf Rdjin or simply Aili.* 


The Kehals are said to have no belief in devils, but the Mobd4nas and 
Jhabels hold that any disease is due to demoniacal possession and that 
these demons of disease belong to certain saints of the neighbouring 
tracts, such as Lal Isé of Karor, Aili Réjin, Dinpandéh, Jamman Shéh, 
etc, These demons have human names such as Gord Khetrfpdl, Ault 
Jamal, Nur Jamél, Nur Muhammad, Chingt, Ghul4m Rasdl, Kundai, 
Shabratin, etc., etc., and of these the last two are female jinns. Women 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform their relatives 
of the jimn’s name, and which saint he or she belongs to. Children of 
both sexes have to swim when 5 years of age and are expert in swim- 
ming and diving by the time they are 10. 


Fishing is practised at any time of the day or night, but avoided on 
Fridays, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is being celebrated. 
Alligators are caught in the following way : a back-water or pool which 
forms a branch of the main stream is chosen and a heavy net, in which 
is a large opening, is placed across its mouth. A putrescent carcase 
or fish bones are placed in the pool as bait, and four Kehals tie m 
ambush on the bank. When the alligator is seen inside the pool two 


* Ali, whose name is pronounced Aili by doda-players also, Cf. Yaili, the Balochi form 
1, : 
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of the hunters rash to close the hole in the net, while the other two 
drive the animal into it, or harass it until it is tired ont, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. ‘Tortoises are killed inasimilar way. Sometimes in shallow 

ools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators 
tortoises and large fish lie concealed in the mud atthe bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehals prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they canescape. Fish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float half-dead on the surface. 


Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 


Birth customs.—A firat-born child, if a boy, is peculiarly auepicious, 
and if a daughter, unlucky. 1t is very unlucky to have three daughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother’s or father’s death within § years. Great rejoicings are 
held for a first-born son, mulliihs, Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd duy a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl’s head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is 5. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril tor the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirahin, precisely as he is among the Baloch. He is made to put on 
a gana or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece of 
cotton cloth 14 yards long by 4 wide, as a tahmat, and a second piece 
about 3 yards long for a pagri, but his kurta should be white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen pardt or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 


Marriage-—Muhammadan rites are observed at weddings, but one or 
two poiuts deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers. The bride is 
dressed in red (chiini, choli and ghaghara): the bridegroom in white 
(pagri, kurta and tahmat). The day before the nikah drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going home in the 
evening. Next day all re-assemble at the same place, the nikah is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. Tho bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. ‘The cost of the wedding falls on the boy’s father, but 
the bride’s dress, ornaments, if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her father. 

Unlike other Mubammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent- 
ly with his father-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir, If he isa 
minor at the time of his wedding-he continues to live in his father’s 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon pregnancy usu- 
ally ensues. 
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Kejah—Ketwdl. 


Succession.—Daughters and sone share equally in their father’s pro- 
perty, and disputes regarding succession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Law. 


The Kehals are divided into three groups, Loria, Daphala and Morg . 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mulléh, a Lori of Luristén, who first taught them Islim. ‘I'he Daphale 
are so called because they have large mouths,* and the Mord because 
they have dark complexions, ‘ 


Closely akin to the Kehals, or at Seast allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the Jhabelst and Mohdnas. The latter are said to be 
More-hané or “ allied to the Moré” branch of the Kehals and they have 
two divisions, the Kutpél and the Rora. Kutpél is said to mean “ feeder 
(pal) of a large city or army” (sut), because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of Muitéa who had met with defeat was marching west- 
wards to cross the Indus and the Kutpdls supplied it with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught them to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become Mohdnas, Jhabels or Mancheras, since the introduction of 
Isl4m, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 


Keyan, a Jdt clan (agriculturel) found in Multan. 


Keasar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kexe, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kerag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Kzs, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently J4t, found in Montgomery. 
Kusar-soiat.—On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir Shah, also styled Mian 


Mir (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid Bhéwan Shah of Nurpur Chaumak in Jammu aucceeded him as 
fagir, aud conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Khén, a 
zamindar of the Gujrénw4la district. When the latter died his son 
Ghulim Shah became fagir. He wasin turn succeeded by his son, 
Kesar Shéh who founded a sect. He died aged 65 in 1863 and his sun, 
Muhammad Husain or Sibe Shéh, then became its leader. Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the Qédria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When anew member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adhere to any prescribed mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in Gujrdnwala, Sidlkot, Shdhpur, 
Gujrat and Lahore. 


Ketwit, a Réjput tribe in Réwalpindi. It belongsto the same group of 


tribes as the Dhind and Satti, and holds the hills to the south of the 
Satti country. ‘The Ketw4l claim descent from Alexander the Great (') 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either 


* Said to be from Sindhi dapAf, a large wooden spoon: cf, Multént Glossary, dnd ed. 
Dicty. p. 20. . 

+ Thabel is said to be derived from jhaba, a small leather sack used for holding flour, 
salt or anything except water. Inthe Ain-s-Akbari (Blochmann’s trans.) they appear a3 
the Chhabels. This would suggest a derivation from chhamb, a marsh of swamp. — 
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the Dhiind or Satti; but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated 
by the Dhand at some time of which the date is uncertain, and they 
are now few and unimportant. 


Kaas, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Kuapeps, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Kzacai, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kaipat, a Jét clan found in the north of Multdn tabsil where it settled in 
Mughal times from Jamma. 


Kadpind, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Kuipar, a J4t olan (agricultural) found in Multén and in Shéhpur. 


Kaacag, (J} a Jt clan (agricultaral) and (2) a Qureshi clan (agricultural), 
both found in Multén (doubtless Khagga). 


Kaaaar, a Raéjput clan (agriculiural) found in Multan. 


Kuaeas, a semi-sacred tribe found in the south-west Punjab. Mr. Purser 
thus described them: “The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multdn by Ranjit Singh. They claim to be 
Qureshi, and name as the first Khagga, Jaldl-ul-din, disciple of 
Mubammad Iréq. Khaggs is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to Jaldl-ul-din by his spiritual teacher on the 
occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken bya storm.” In Multdn the 
Khaggas own land in Multan and Mailsi tahsils and are still regarded 
with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous days before SAwan 
Mal if any one was distressed he took refuge with a Khagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga’s house he was miraculously struck blind. 


KuaInTWAt, a Rajput tribe : see Ketwal. 

Kaatgi, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Zdhir Chand, a son of Téré 
Chand, 3lst R4j4 of Kahlar. 

Kuisag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kwasan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaags1, a tribe in Bahdwalpur, some of whom are khatiks or tanners by 
profession, 

Kaax,a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Kabirwélé tahsil, Multdn district, 
and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sahi. 

Kuaaxa, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kaakaa, said to be a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri 
trader. The Kbakhas are in fact Khatris converted to Islim, and are 
found in greatest sumbers in the Kashmfr hills, lying along the left 
bank of tho Jhelum; whence a few have made their way in to Hazdra 
and Réwalpindi. Sir George Campbell called them “a curiously 
handsome people. 

Kwari (1) a Jét clan found in a more or less solid block betweon the 
Nins and the Chenab river, in the Shuj4bad tahsi] of Multén, where 
they settled from Bhatuer in Jahdogir’s time, and (2) # class of 
Kamsous. 
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Kuixwivi, a Pathan family of Multéo, which derives its name from Khékén, 
a village near Herat or from an incident connected with the hunting 
of the boar (khok). Ali Muhammud Khdn of this family was Sibahdér 
of Mult4n under Ahmad Shah Abdali till 1767 A. D., when he was put 
to death, 


Kuat, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Kaatarzai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kaatay, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
Kuacini, a Jat clan (agricultural) found iu Multdén. 


Kaatira, Arab, a successor. (1) a title not infrequently borne by the succes- 
sors of famous saints, especially in the south-west Punjab*; (2) a term 
said to be applied to Mirdsis who are servants of Pirzédas; (3) a title 
bestowed halt satirically upon Darzis or tailors. It is said to be the 
title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 


Kuatit, a tribe of the Ghoria Khel Pathaéns. It occupies the left bank ‘of 
the Bara river, and the country along the front of the Khyber in the 
Peshdéwar plains between that pass and the Détdzai. Of its four main 
clans, Matuzai, Biérozai, Ishdqzai and Tilarzai, the Barozai is the most 
powerful. The Khalil are not good cultivators. According to Raverty 
the Khalfls were in the early Mughal period an exceedingly power- 
ful tribe, the strongest among the Ghwarie or Ghoria Pathdns, and 
having compelled tho Khashi Pathéns many years before to abandon 
Gara and Nushki they first occupied part of Bdéjaur with some of 
Ydsafzais about 1517 A. D., but they subsequently drove their allies 
out of that territory,t and in 1550 we find them in possession of tho 
country immediately west of the Khyber. like the Mohmands they 
threw in their lot with Kamran and took part in the attack on Huoma- 
yuin’s camp in which Hind4l lost his life. They must have suffered 
heavily in Kémrdn’s final defeat by Humdydn. But the real cause of 
their downfall was the hostility of the Khashi Afghdns. Holding, as 
they did, all the coantry from Dhika to Attock, with the Khyber and 
Kharappa passes, they had become very rich, for the Peshdwar district 
was very fruitful and as the royal road lay through it and all the trad- 
ing caravans halted at Bagrdm (Peshiwar), the Khalfls levied tolls on 
them in return for escorts, and as their wealth increased so did their 





* For instances see the Bah4walpur Gazetteer, Chap. I, C; and also Temple's Legends 
of the Punjab, ILI, p. 173, where Pir Wali, a follower of Mian Shaikh Ghaus Wali of 
Jullunduy, is said to have borne the title of Khalifa Irshdd, ‘the expounder of the orders 
of God.’ 

+ Elsewhere Raverty gives a fuller account of these operations in Bajaur. He relates 
how a portion of the Khalils having quarrelled with the other Ghoria Khel, left Tarnak and 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai and settled in the Lishora valley in B4jaur. Then in alliance with the 
Yiisufzais and Mandars they defeated the Dilaziks under Malik Haibu and partilioned 
Bajaur among themselves and their allies, but they soon fell out with them and drove them 
out of Bajaur. The Ydsufzai and Mandar, however, soon combined with the Umr Khel 
Dilaziks and. though the Khalils retreated to the faytnesses of the Hindu-Raj range, 
they secured the help of the Hindu-Rajis, who were probably Arabs, and surrounded the 
Khalils in the Chharmang valley, Here the Khalils were completely defeated and lost 
so many captives that Khalil boys and maidens were sold for a pot a-piece, until X alik 
Ahmad and other chiefs of Yusufzai and Mandar directed that all the Khalil prisoners should 
be set free. ‘The Khalils however never regained Bajaur. 
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arrogance. ‘The plunder of a Yasufzai caravan, the murders of the 
two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the Gagidni Malik, who was 
venerated as a saint, in a Khalil mosque, roused the Khashis and their 
allies to fury and under Khén Kaju they overthrew the Khalfls at 
Shaikh Tapdr in 1549 or 1550, according to Raverty.* 


The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 10 broad along the foot of the Khyber hills from the Kébul 
river southward to the Mohmand tappa. It is 73 square miles in area, 
In great measure resembling the Yisufzais the Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for 
large Afghan skirt. A white and blue turban, witha lungt twisted round 
the waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Shéh 
Jahén conferred the title of arbabt on Muhammad Asil Kh4o, Khalfl, 
and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
malik. The arbdbs all belong to the Mitha Khel section. 


Kaas, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
Y4fist (Japheth), according to one tradition. It was akin tothe Ghuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrahér, north of the Kirmdn district, several centuries 
before the Afghans came into it. The pressure of the Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastwards, and in the latter part of 
the year 623 H. a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwérazmi 
forces, overran Mansira, in Sewistén. It was however overthrown by 
Nasir-ud-Din Kab4jah and its chief slain. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnauti (Benga), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India, Tho Khalj are entirely distinct from the Ghilzai Pathdns., 


Kaitsa.—The Sikh Commonwealth. Aocording to Cuoningham§ the Khélsa 
were the followers of Govind Singh, as opposed to the Khuldsa, or 
followers of Nénak. He adds that the Surbat Khalsa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at Amritsar. ‘I'he terms Khuldsa and Surbat 
Khdlsa are now ovsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat Khalsa. 


Kuatwig, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Kagimag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Kaaman, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Kuyanp, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Kuanp, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. It is, however, mainly 
found in Pesh4war, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name. It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be- 
tween Peshéwar and Nowshera. Folk-etymology derives its name from 
the Hindko word khand, ‘ one whose front teeth are broken,’ because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on the face which broke his front 
teeth. Another derivation is from khand, ‘sugar,’ because the tribe 


* But it must have been later, while Humaydn and Kamr4n were engaged in their final 
struggle beyond the Hindu Koh.. 

t Pl. of rabb (Arab.), ‘lord,’ ; . 

¢ Y4fis received from Nuh (Noah) the famous stone which produced rain and other 
blessings. 

§ History of the Sikhs, p. 
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once entertained a king who had come into its territory to hunt with 
bread and sngar. The name no doubt suggests some connection with 
Gandhéra, the ancient name of the Peshdwar valley, but the tribal 
tradition is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return trom one of his 
expeditions to Hindustdén brought the Khands back with him trom some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Pesh4war valley which wag 
then uninhabited and filled with thick jungle.* ‘The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islam bofore the time of Mahmid’s oon- 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affect the title of arbab, claim descent from this Mahmdd 
Khiin and his brother Muhammad Khién. In appearance the Khands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinary 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Awén neighbours, In- 
deed they are often called, and call themselves, Awdns, though the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Khands however claim to 
be superior to the Aw4ns, and the kamins or menials of Khand_ villages 
are actually called Awdns. Both tribes speak Hindko as well as Pashto. 


The Khands commonly intermarry with Awans, as well as with 
Pathéns; and marriage with the kamins who are called Awdns 
is also allowed provided they do not follow an unclean occupa- 
tion. Marriage with impure castes such as Mochis and Chamérs is 
also forbidden. The Khands have no sub-divisions, though they 
are divided into about a score of birddaris or brotherhovuds which 
all intermarry, except that the arbabs only form alliance with the 
birddari, named Laéla, which is descended from Muhammad Khan. 
Outsiders of good caste are admitted into tho tribe, if they wish it, 
on marriage with a Khand woman, but, unlike other married Khands, 
when visiting their wives’ parenis they are not admitted into the 
women’s apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Marriage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible between 
cousins german. Marriages are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavoor. Adult marriage is usual at from 15 
to 20 for boys and from 13 to !6 for girls, and marriage at a later age 
for girls is unknown, a girl who remains anmarried in her father’s 
house being honoured rather than despisedt and succeeding on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultery is regarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fined by a jirga of his fellow-villagers 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of public 
opinion. In all other observances, such as weddings and funerals, 
the general Muhammadan custom prevails, but inheritance is governed 
by custom not by Muhammadan Law. The Khands are Sunnis and 
affect four well known zidrats within their borders, viz., those of 
Akhan Darweza Séhib, Mién Shaikh Umr S4hib, Akhin Panja Séhib, 
and Kéka Sahib. None of these was a Khand or has any particular 
connection with the tribe. Annual fairs are held at their shrines. 
The most noteworthy is that of the Kaéka Séhib, which takes place 


a Se 
* Contrast this tradition with the statement made in the history of the Khalfls, at the 
time of whose advent to the Pesh4war valley it was extremely fertile, The Khalfl chiefs 


are also styled arbad, 
+ The institution of musalla-nashfni, so common in the Rawalpindi district, is clearly 
alluded to. 
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on 16th—20th Rajab, as it is said that the saint died on ono of these 
days. The Kaka Sahib lived in the time of Aurangzeb and is therefore 
comparatively modern. But onthe anniversary of hia death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the Kaka Khel Puthdns, put out cooked 
meats and rice, etc., by the shrine, which are then carried off by the 
pilgrims, 

Kaanpoya, & tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum. ‘They appear to be 
a branch of the Chauhdn R4jputs,* 


Kaanpyz, a Kamboh clan (agricaltural) found in Amritsar. 
Kainaurwin, a synonym of Khénz4da, q. v. 

Kuansas, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Kaanna, lit. ‘ half,’ a section of the Khatris, 

Kainvina, a sept of the Sidls. 


Kainzipa.—A tribe of R4jputs, practically confined to the Gurgéon district 
in the Punjab but also found in Alwar, in which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them :— 


“They are the Mew4ti chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Lords of Mew4t. These Mewé4tis are called Kh4nz4das, a race 
which, though Musalm4n like the Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meos, and 
has no love for them; but who in times past have united with them in the raida and 
ineurrectious for which Mew4t was go famous, aud which made it a thora in the side of 
Delhi emperors, In fuct, the expression Mew4ti usually refera to the ruling class, while 
Meo designates the lower ordera, The latter term is evidently not of modern origin, 
though it ia not, I telieve, met with io history; and the former is, I think, now anosual, 
Khanz4da having taken its place, 


“The Khanzddas are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
the aristocracy. In social rank they are far above the Meoa, and though probably of more 
recent Hindu extraction, they are better Musalm4ns. They observe no Hinda festivals, 
and will not acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage eeremonies. 
Though generally as poor and igaorant as the Meos, thay unlike the latter eay their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the fielda, 


“They are not first-rate agrioulturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a 
disadvantage beside most other castes, Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the 
Gangetic cities, but these have no connection now with the original Kh4nzdde country, 
Those who have not abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military ser- 
vies, and about fifty are in British regiments. In the service of the Alwar State there are 
many. There are 26 Khanz4da villages in the State, in most of which the proprietora 
themaelves work iu the fieid and follow the plough. 


“The term Kh4nz4da is probably derived from Kh4nazdd, for it appeara that Bahadur 
Néhar, the first of the race mentioned ia the Peraian histories, associated himself with 
the tarbalent slavee of Firoz Shih after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, 
would contemptuously receive the name of Khéunzdd (alave) from bis brethren, The 
Kh4nz4das themselves indigaantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khén 
J&di (or Lord: J4da), and was inteaded to rerder etill nobler the name of the princely 
R&jput race from which they came, Converted Jidus were called by the old Muaalmino 
historians Mew4tis, a term Ohand applies to a Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of whioh 
race the J&di Mahardja of Kasauli calls himself the bead.” 


. To this Mr, Channing added :— 


“Khdnzidas are a race who were formerly of mnch more importance than at present; 
they claim to have been formerly J4du R4jputs, and that their ancestors Lakhan P4l and 
Sumitr P4l, who dweit at Tahangarh in Bhartpar, were converted to Isldm in the reign of 
Firoz Shah (A, D, 1351 to 1988), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of Néhir Khéo and 
Sumitr P4l the name of Babédur Khéo, and in recognition of their high descent called 


* Punjab Record, 83 of 1895, 
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them Kh4nzédas ond made them bear rule in Mewdt, At first they are said to have lived 
at Sarahta near Tij4ra, and afterwards, according to tradition, they possussed 1,484 
villages. However this may be, there ia no doubt that they were the roling race in 
Mewat down to the time of Baébar ; since then they have gradually declined in importance 
and vow in this district own only a few villages near Nih and to the north of Firozpur, 
‘Traces of their former importauce exist at Sohna, Bundsi, and Kotila, Kotila was one 
of their chief fortresses ; the village is situated in a small valley, wholly surrounded by 
the hill, except whore a small funnel-like pase gives entrance to it, In front of this pasa 
is the Kotila jhil, and when this is filled with water the only ruad to the pass lies along 
a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass etill exist, while on the hill ubove 
the village ia a small ruined fort. The villuge now belongs to Meos, Some of the build- 
inga bear witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they are 
more intimately connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to ine 
to reaemble in personal appearance. THey do not ordinarily intermarry with Meoa, but 
the Meo inhabitants of five villages in the Firozpur tahail profess to have been formerly 
Khfuzédas, and to have become Meos by intermarriage, Their traditions also, which 
point to Sarahta as their ancient hone, agree, I think it will be foand, with those of more 
than one clan of Meos, If my supposition that the Meos are converted Miuas is correot, 
I am inclined to suspect that the Khinzddas are the representatives of the noble class 
among the aboriginal population, Tod mentions an Aeil or unmixed class among the 
M{nas, known as Mainas.” 


The Khénzddas of Gurgaon call themselves JAdfbansi by clan, and 
they commonly say that this is their only got. Khdnzdda, or “the 
son of a Khan,” is precisely the Musalm4o equivalent to the Hindu 
Rajput or “son of a Raja” ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Khaénz4das are to the Meos what the Rajputs are to the Jats. 


Kuan, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Maltén. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrals of Montgomery and Lahore, accounting for its truncated 
namo by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore Bér 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Multén and cut the cane to 
feed their cattie and make huts of it. When the owner of the field 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed. 
So they were dubbed khar, ‘ass’ in Persian. 


Kaira, a Jdt tribe, found it Ndbha, It claims Chhatriya descent, and 
says its ancestor hela office at the Jelhi court, but his son Khéra 
became a robber and went to Khandaér where he married a woman of 
another tribe and so became a Jd4t. The Kh4ras believe in a sidh 
whose shrine isat Khandar and there they offer panjeri, etc. They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine. On the 
5th of the second half of Baisékh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. ‘I'he sidh was a Khara who used to fall asleep while 
grazing his vattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, but he pur- 
sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is now his shrine, 
and though the Kharas have left Khandir the sidh is still worshipped. 


Kauara, » Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Montgomery ; 
in the latter district it is Hindu as well as Muhammadan. 

KuArak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kaanat, lit. a mortar, a tribe found in the southern part of the Rachné 
Doéb : see Kharral. 

Kuarr, BE. H. I., V. 278. Possibly the Khattril, q. v. 


Kwariau, apparently an offshoot of the Bajw4 Jats, descended from Kals, 
one of the two sons of Rajé Shalip, the Bajju. Kals had a son by name 
Dawa, whose three sons were Mada, Wasr and Nana, surnamed Chachra, 
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Kaas, apparently a synonym for, or a class of, M{rési. 
Kuanoka, au agricultural clan found in Shébpur. 
Kaaborar, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Kuazona.—A small clan of Jéts found in Ndébha. Uppal, their ancestor, ruled 
ab Barégaon, a Muhammadan village of Patidla. When he went to pay 
the revenue into the treasury he got hiwself recorded as its owner and 
in their resentment the people murdered him. His wife on her way to 
her father’s house, gave birth to a son, on a hard piece of ground, 
whence the name Kharauda or Kharora. 


Kuakof, a Pathdu tribe occupying the hills near the sources of the Gémal 
and the district of Warghun or Arghtn to the west of the Sulimdukhel 
country and south by east of Ghazni. They generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and departin May. Their kirris or 
encampments during the winter are located near Td4nk, Mulazai and 
Paharpur. ‘They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a lon 
snd unequal contest with the Suliménkhels, This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay iu Hindustén, breaks out afresh us soon as they 
re-enter the hills; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Commissioner with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
Most of the Kharotis engage as labourers and carriers like the Nasirs. 
A large proportion of them are charrafolk. Some are merchauts, and 
trade in dried fruit and madder. 


The Kharoti were identified by Bellow with the Arachoti of Alexan- 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Arachosia, it is 
difficult to accept that theory. They claim descent from Tcukhi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Tokhi themselves say they are 
descended from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro- 
bably right in saying that they and the Ndsirs are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 


Kaarrat.—The Kharrals would appear to be a true Réjput tribe, though a 
very considerable portion of them are styled Jat. The Rajput Kharrals 
of Bahéwalpur return their main tribe as Bhatti. The few Kharrals in 
Jullundur are there recognised as R4jpuis and those of Montgomery 
claim descent from Réjé Karan. The Kharrals are found in large 
numbers only along the valley of the Ravi, from its junction with the 
Chenab to the boundary between Lahore and Montgomery; while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and Gujrénwala bar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as bigh up 
as Ferozepur. The tribes of this portion of the Ravi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great Ravi tribes and the Nix or Little Rdvi_tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are the most northerly and one of 
the most important. ‘hey are themselves divided into two factions, the 
upper Radvi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
Kot Kamdlia. ‘The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 
is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sidl Réjputs of Jhang. The 
Kamdlia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kbarrals are 
now the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been 
notorious for turbulence, and Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Settlement Report 
contains details of their doings before and under Sikh. rule, while the 
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history of the family is narrated in full at pages 509f of Griffin's Panjab 
Chiefs. ‘They trace their origin from one Bhupa, a descendant of 
Réja Karan, who settled at Uch-and was there converted by Makhdim 
Shéh Jahdénién. From Uch they moved up to their present territory, 
There are now very few in the Multan district; but tbe fact of ther 
being found along the Sutlej, though in small numbers only, lends some 
support to the story of their having come upwards froin below. Captain 
Elphinstone thus described the Kharrais in his Gugaira Settlement 
Report :— 

“The ‘Kharrals’ are the most northerly of the ‘Great R4vi’ tribes, They occupy a 
great portion of the land between Gugaira and the Lahore district, on buth sides of the 
river, and extend ‘sume distance intu the Gujranwala district, In turbulence aud courage 
they have been always considered to excel all the others except the Kathias; but the 
tract occupied by them has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, 
of what formerly constituted their greatest strength,—henavy jungle, In case of disturb- 
auces, therefore, they bave had at more recent periods to evacuate their own Jands on 
the approach of large military forces, thus sustaining much damage by the destruction of 
their villages, ‘Their most celebrated leader, Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 
1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed the combined tribes, however, in no 
less than five insarrections, which to a certain extent all proved successful, their chief 
object—the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus—havipng usually been accomplished at the 
expense of # moderate fine imposed on them under the name of nazardna, after the con 
clusion of peace. This euccess had spread his renown far and wide, and had given him 
a great influence over the whole of the ‘Great Ravi,’ as was proved by the outbreak of 
1857, which appeare to have been mainly planned and organized by him. In stature the 
Kharrals ure generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
their activity and endurance are remarkable, Like all the other Jéts they pretend to a 
descent from the Réjputs, and like that class look down with some contempt opon men 
who handle the plough. ‘The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exclusively 
left to the Wasiwdus and inferjor castes, the Kharral proprietors contenting themeelves 
with realizing their share of the produce. They ouly possess land in tracts inundated by 
the rivera, mere well-cultivation being too Jaborious a task even for their dependants. 


Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in ufarriage expenditure, 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agriculture; 
and that they still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occa- 
sion of marriage. In Lahore they appear to bear a no better character 
than in Montgomery ; and there is a Persian proverb: “ ‘lhe Dogar, 
the Bhatti, the Wattu, and the Kharral are all rebellious and ovght to 
be slain.” Sir Lepel Griffin wrote of them: “Through all historic 
times the Kharrals have been a turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, 
ever impatient of control, and delighting in strife and plunder. More 
fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes, they submitted with the greatest 
reluctance to Hindu rule ; and it was as much as Diwdn Séwan Mal and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; for whenever an organised force 
was sent against them they retired into the marshes and thick jungles, 
where it was almost impossible to follow them.” In Gujrdénwéla they 
are said to be ‘idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and notorious thieves, 
their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits nomad and 
predatory.” 


From notes collected by Mr. E. D. Maclagan in Jhang it appears 
that the Kharrals in that District claim to be Punwérs* and connected 
with Raja Jagdeo, not Karn. They say they have been on the Rav! 
from time immemorial. ‘They practise karewa (which accounts for their 


———— 


* This accords with the Multén tradition that’ the Langhas are Punw4rs and allied to 
‘the Kherrals, Harrals, Bhutvas and Lake: Multan Gazetteer, 1902, p. 128. 
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being renked as Jét*) and give wives only to Khichis and Awéua, bat 
take them from Chaddrars, Kawokes, Harrals and even Sidls. But in 
the Chendb colony at any rate they do not appear to get wives from 
Sidls, and for that tribe we should read Othwals in that tract. They 
give a long pedigree which is reproduced here to make what follows 
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Panwar. (Kaulra,) 
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Lal. Nath, 
asda 1 Ahmad Khén 


(the rebel of 1857). 


Satar. 
Muhammad Khén 
Deulat Khan (at present of J&émra in Montgomery. 
living in Pandnawéla). 


Of these Jaisal was the first to come west to Dind&bdd in Montgomery. 
After Kharral’s time the tribe began to disperse to JAmra and elsewhere, 
V4sié is the head of the Kamdlia section: and Akil’s descendants live 
south of it. Jagdeo wasa great king with long arms that reached below 
his knees: and he could break a tilis (staff) over his knees. 


* Tn Sh&hpur alao the Kharrals are classed as J&t (agricultural), 
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Butta or Butti Sultén was a Kharral chief in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, and was converted to [slim by Pir Sher Shih Sayyid Jalgl, 
The following ballad about him was given by a m/rdsi of the tribe :-— 


Kék de dar de Solyt whow ne Solgi tribe fled from fear of the 
Ka 

Aise unchhe Butte Ra sdi, To the mighty Butte Rdo, 

Sdda bas bandré te Kaknai ; We lived at Ka&kanni; 

Samundri sota juldhin, Thou art a sea, we a river, comfort us 
(let swing), 

Ast dhrdan, Butte Sultin; We are weak, Sultin Butta ; 

Ambar pakar tu leiidé bahi ; Do thou, who art like the sky, take us by 
the arm: 

Ast dhrian, Butta Sultdn ; We are weak, Butta Sultdn ; 

Awwe he din, We have this moment come, e 


The same mirdsi gave the following chap :— 


Rharral Rijad Panjnad ke, The Kharrals are Rajas of the Panjnad,* 
Babar ki munidd tikdnd, And have been there since Babar's time, 
Kharral ka hukm Ldhaur te. The Kharrals rule as far as Lahore, 

Nal Nawéba te kass kamana, They draw the bow along with Nawdbs, 


The Kharrals of the SA4ndal Bar are the most satisfactory of all the 
nomad tribes inthe Chend4b Colony, now included in the Lyallpur dis- 
trict. Usually above the average height «nd good looking, with marked 
features, they are at least the equals of the Sidls in strength and ac- 
tivity, and the latter decline to give them an opportunity of measuring 
strength at two ends of arope. Some of their leaders are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
the Kharrals have quite given up that practice and in the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the Bar the 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy roof and prefer a small 
thatched cottage. They have a tradition that the Prophet Sulaimén 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran: 


Kharral di pakhi, na ghun na makha, 
‘A Kharral is free from troubles, for he lives in a ‘thatched hut.’ 


The Kharrals have several clans. Tke Lakhera, which has its head- 
quarters at Kot Kamélia, an ancient town refounded by Kamél Khbén, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a clan 
but it attained some importance under Saddaty4r Khan of Kamélia who 
obtained a jégir in the reign of Alamgir. The Lakhera were, however, 
at feud with the Upera Kharrals of the upper Ravi and succumbed to 
the Sidls even in Saddatyér Khan’s lifetime. They regained their in- 
dependence, but only to be conquered by the Nikki Sikhs and had in 
recent times largely lost all control over the Bér, only a few Baloch 
tribes, with their old adherents, the Kathidas, Baghelas and Wahniwils, 
standing by them. Most of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan, 


Two clans, often called Chuhrera Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kharrals, but they donot really belong to the tribe. These are the 
Piroke and Jélélke and they are called Chuhrora, because the famous 
Chuhra dacoit Séndal, who gave his name to the Séndal Bar,t refused to 


—_— 





* Apparently meant for Punjab. 
{For another derivation see under Shoondal. 
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allow the Kharrals to graze in it, unless they provided him with 
bride. ‘To this degradation the Kharrals at last assented, and when he 
went to fetch his wife Sindal was received with great pomp, but he 
and his companions were treacherously blown up with gun-powder con: 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. ‘The Kharrale 
then took the Chuhra women to wife. Their descendants are the 
eee Kharrals and their appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 


The Kharrals in Bahdwalpur have 15 septs :—Jag-sin, Salar-sin, 
Gugera, ‘lughera, Mamkhera, Chuharera, Sahi, Bhandéra, Ran-sin, 
Jagwera, Fatwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Chablak, aud Gaddan, and 4 
sinall muhins or sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropid, and Midna. 


There are two famous religious families of Kharrals (i) the Sdhib- 
zadagén-i-Mahirwi aud Mangherwi, the descendants of Khw4ja Nur 
Muhammad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Mians of the Sahib-us-Suie 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Faz] Hag, Mangherwi, pays 
Its. 10,000 a year in land revenue. 


Kuarsin, see Gharsin. 

Kaarwit, see GHARWATL. 

Knarwita, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn. 
Kaaryr, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Kuasa, Kuavsu, a class or group of Kanets found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Kotkbai, Balsan, Jubbal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of khels, such as the Khashta in Kanaur. The Khash takes 
Kurén girls in warriage, but does not give them to Kurdns. The 
Khash is also styled Katal, g.c. In Bashahr the Khash Kanets who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the rites 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 


KuAsuA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Kuaeor, Kuasstr, a Pathdén sept which with the Umr Khel and Malli 
Khel forms a small tribe which holds the so called Khasor hills on the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Khasor belong to the Mati division of the Pathans 
and claim descent from Ibrahim the Loni, son of Bibi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. Jbrahim’s son Sidnai had two sons, Prdvgi and Ismail 
and the former had nine sons, ose of whom was named Khasydr, the 
ancestor of the Khasstirs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Khaesar Afghans early in the 13th century, but it was probably 
somewhat later. 


Knis-Kuett, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. It is an offshoot of the 
Mécbhis und its members were in the service of the Abbdési Khénun. 
A Khdas-Kbeli, YikGb Muhammad, rose to be wazir of Bahdwal Khan 
II!, but after the death of Bah4wal Khan IV their influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darbar. 
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Kuirt1,* an occupational term used in the north of Sirsa and the Phulkign 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohdr) and generally in the 
eastern plains for the carpenter, except on the Jumna where the term 
used is Bérhi. Thus in Hisstr Kathi includes the Hindu carpenter 
of the south-eastern Punjab and the Suraar or carpenter of the 
Bégar, who is a distinct tribe from the former. ‘lhe Suthar tov 
affects a certain superiority over the Khiti, as he has taken to 
agriculture to a considerable extent while the Khdati has not; and he 
does not intermarry with him. Many Khatis are by sect Bishnoi, 
but they do not intermarry with other Bishnoi castes such as the 
Bishnoi Jéts. See under Tarkhin. 


Kaaypiks.t—The Kbatiks are only found in any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, in Sirsa, in Patidla, and the other Phulkidu States. ‘They are 
par excellence tanners and dyers of goats’ skins, and claim to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though they 
use flesh and liquor. Brahma, they say, assigned to them a goat's 
skin, the bark of trees and lac—so they graze cattle, dye the skins of 
goats and deer, and tan hides with bark and lac. Their priests are 
Gaur Brahmans who officiate in the phera rite at weddings and in the 
kirta at funerals, although the Khatiks are menials, and only Chuhras 
and Chamars will drink water at their hands. In the Bawal nizamat 
of Ndbha the Bégrit group is found which claims Khatri descent, and 
has four gots, the Jatoria named from the place whence it migrated, 
and the Bairiwal, Aswdl and Kenchi which three latter are numeri- 
cally large. Khatiks only avoid one got in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage, Their women wear no nose-ring. ‘he tribe worships 
Bhairon and Sidh Masdni, aiso known as Maté Masdui. At Hajipur in 
Alwar, where there isa shrine of the goddess Durga, they perform 
children’s first tonsure and the bride and _ bridegroom are also tuken to 
worship at the shrine. The gurus of the Hindu Khatiks are Nanak- 
panthi Sikhs, yet they observe uone. of the Sikh tenets. Inthe Phil 
and Amloh nizdmats of Nébha are found two classes of Muhammadan 
Khatiks—the Réjput and Ghori Pathdén groups, euch of which is as a 
rule endogamous. 


The Khatiks are sometimes confused with the Chamrang, but the 
latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does not dye leather, so 
that he ranks below the Khatik who tans and dyes only sheep and 
goat skins, using salt and the juice of the madér (Calotropis procera), 
but no lime. On the other hand, the Khatik is certainly below the 
Chamér because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Chamér would 
not do; and he will even act as a butcher, it is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low.a status. He is however possibly a 


* Khati is defined by Platts (Hindustani Dicty,, p. 867) to bea caste of Hindos who 
are generally employed as cartwrights, a carpenter, Kdth is wood or timber in Hindi 
and in Multdni kdthi or kth. The derivation of Khatj is obscure. £03 Ae 

+ The Khattk is a caste of Hindnatén and the name is defined by Platts (dindustan 
Dicty., p. 872) to mean a hunter, o low caste which keeps pigs and poultry, 4 tanner, 
i.q. Kbatik. ‘I'he word is used in « very vague way and probably tho Hindu ae 
pig-keeper of the castern Punjab is a Purbia immigrant, while the Mubummadan Khati 
of the west isa Cham4r who hee taken to tanning. But in Nabba at apy rate the Hindu 
Khatik is certainly a tanner. 

t 4, ¢., immigrants from the Biyay, 
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pork-butcher. He is also said to keep sheep ard goats and twist their 
hair into waist bauds for sale, The Khatik appeara to be by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyving and 
tanning, but has not yet attuined to the status of a worker in leather. 
He # closely akin tothe Pési and may even bea sub-group of that 
caste. 


Kaatxa, a Hindu Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
KaatrAj, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kuarsi, or less correctly Kuarrni, fem, Kuarrini dim. Kaaraeri, fem. -{, 
a child of the Khatri caste. Khatri appears to be unquestionably a 
Prakritised form of the Sanskr. Kshatriya, Philologically Kshatriya 
appears tv be connected with Sanskr. kshatra ‘country.’ ‘lhe Pers. 
Kshatrapé is derived from the same root and pd-, ‘to protect.’ Oxford 
Dicty., s. v. Satrap. 


Literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the Vishnu Purina, Bharata, the king whose name so constantly 
crops up in various forms in the Punjab, had nine sons, whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to him. ‘hus left sonless, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Maruts and they gave him Bharadwija, son of Brihaspati by Mamata. 
Bharadwdja had four grandsons, of whom two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khatrie, though all continued to be of the Bhéradwaja 
gotra. 


The Angiras-gotri Khatris are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat cr Havirbhuja, as he also called, though the Havishmats 
or Havismats are also said to be descendants,of Angiras and the 
great progenitors of the Kshatriyas. 


The Kausika-gotri Khatris are of Lunar descent, through Kusa, the 
king who was 11th in descent from Soma aod 9th from King Pururavas, 
But one of Kusa’s four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra whose family 
became Brahmans. ‘I’o this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khatris. 


The Kausilya or Kausalya-gotri Khatris are of Solar race, King 
Kausalya or Hiranyandébha Kausilya their eponym, being 22nd in de- 
scent from Raghu. 


To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kautsika. 


Time was when Brahmans intermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this has long since ceased to be allowed. ‘The Sarsut or Saraswat 
Brahmans, who are the parohits of the Khatris,* will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Rajput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts from Khatris alone, in accord- 
ance with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 


the warrior class. 


* For instance the Jetli Sarsul, who ate descendunts of Jetul, a son of Vasishta muns 
priest to Ram Chandra, are purvhits of the Mibira or Mahra Khatris to this day. 
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The term Kehatriya. 


Ratiovally interpreted these historical legends say clearly enough 
that the Khatri caste is made up of at least three probably racial ele. 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-kula or Fire-race. Of those races 
some families becume Brahmans and others remained Kshatriyas 
Others, according to the Mahabhirata, became Vaisyas, Sudras or oven 
barbers. 


The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to be Warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya® is described as the warrior class. But Fick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says: ‘ Kshatriya corresponds to 
the Vedic rdjanya and is applied to the successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in the Gangetic lands, and, also, to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. ‘l'hey represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which stood above the 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State. We have uo right to 
speak of a Kshatriya ‘caste’ in the modern sense of that term, Tho 
Kshatriyas formed a ruling class and were not necessarily warriors, any 
more than the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas, ' 


As the name of a ruling race, or as the title of several ruling fami- 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
place for a discussion of the problems connected with the Kshatriyas’ 
place in history. ‘The three great Kshatriya lines,’ writes Mr, 
Pargiter, “ the Solar and Lunar and Yidava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than 50 well-remembered generatious.”+ The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article :— 

¢ Manu Vaivasvata. 


fa ae 
Ikshv&ku. Dishtha or Nedishtha. Ila, his oe 
| 





( eee) Purdravas, 
Solar Line. Videha Line. 

Ayus. 
| 

Nahusha. 

Yayéti. 

6 ee 
l i 
Yadu,  Turvasu. Drubyd. Anu. Paru, 


From Yadu is descended the Yiidava race which developed into two 
lines, first the Haihaya, sprong from Sahasrajit, son of Yadu, with a 
branch called Télajangha,} and the second line descended from his son 
Kroshtu. From Yadu’s son Piru sprang the Paurava or Lunar race, 
which had two brauches, the North Panchdla, descended from Ajanidha, 
which reigned in Ahichchhatra, and the South Panchdla. Omitting the 





* Die sociale Gliederung in Nordoestlichen Indien zu Buddha's Zeit: p. 51. : 
+See Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology in J. R, A.8, 1910, pp. 1—56, by 
F, E. Pargiter, M. A. 

t Sprung from TAlajangha, grandson of Arjuna. 

Jyamagha, the Yaduva, married a Shaivya princess, 
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dynasties which had no connection with the Punjab, we learn that the 
descendants of Yaydti’s son Anu branched ous in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kekayas, Shivia, etc. Shivi, son of Ushinara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrishadarbhas, Suviras, 
Kekayas or Kaikayas and Madras of the Punjab. 


The earliest and greatest Vishvdmitra was the son of Gddhior Gé4- 
thin, king of Kényakubja, and his Kshatriya name was Vishvaratha. 
Gaédhi’s daughter Satyavali was married to the risht Richfka Bhargava 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Rama. 


Kritavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhérgavas* as his priests 
and enduwed them with great wealth. During the reign of hig son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandhdta on the Narmada river, the Haihayas 
endeavoured to recover this wealth from the Bhérgavas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. ‘This brought them into conflict with 
Rama, as Arjuna or his sons had robbed Jamadagni, the Bhérgava, so 
Réma killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama- 
dagni. R&maswore vengeance on the Kghatriyas, destroyed all Arjuna’s 
sons, save five, and thousands of Haihayas ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Kshatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this ‘extermination’ the Haihayas 
aud Tilajanghas soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by forcigu hoides from the north-west. 


The curious story which connects Rama and his brother Shatrughna 
with the Yddavas, explains some important territorial facts. Madhu, 
called king of the Daénavas,t was a Yddava aod his realm extended 
from Guzérat to the Madhu-vana or forest on the Jumna, Fourth ia 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son Bhima was contemporary 
with Rama. Shatrughna killed Lavana,t the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, but after Rdma’s death Bhima recovered the 
city and his son Andhaka reigned there, but Mathura continued to be 
also called Sharasena, after Shatrughna’s son who had held charge of it. 
Kans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the Pandavas’ 
time. Samvarana, the Bldérata, was driven out of his kingdom by the 
Panchélas and sought refuge in a fortress on the Sindhu for many 
years, urtil a Vasishtha became his priest and encouraged him to 
recover his realm. Samvarana’s expulsion from it must have been 
effected by Sud4és, who defeated the kings on the Parushni (Ravi), 
after subduing the Lunar kingdom of the Bhdratas, His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to the west, such asthe Yddavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Anu, the Drubyus, 
or G4ndhd4ras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to Gandhéra (the 
Peshdiwar valley), the Matsyas§ (to the west of Mathura), the 
Turvasha, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. Samvarana’s 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the atory 
goes that he sacrificed his first-born son Jantu in order to obtain others. 


* The modern Dhusars, or Bhargava Dhusars. 

+ A word still found in the Simla Hills in legends of local gods, but not as the name of 
a tribe. 

¢ Doubtless the Lau of Punjab legend, 

§ Wo may surmise the Meos. 
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This barbarous piece of magic apparently drove Vasishtha to espouse 
Samvarana’s cause, the more so in that his own sons had been put to 
death by Suds’ descendants. After Samvarana came Kuru, who gave 
his name to the Kurakshetr. His descendants, the Kauravas, fouyht 
the great fight with the Péndavas and with that event nearly ull the 
genealogical lists of the Kshatriyas end, as if an era of considerable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatover the 
historical facts may have been there is hardly s& namein the semi. 
mythical legends of the modern Punjab which does not appear in the 
Kshatriya chronicles. 


Quite apart from the resemblance of the names Kshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punjab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Kshatriyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the literatvre originated by 
them is essential to a right underatanding of those times. We have 
the results of their literary aptitude in the Kpics and Purfnas, 
overlaid though they be with Brahminical accretions. The general 
trend of the ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti-Brahminical but anti-Brahmanist, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaism of the older Upanishads, which was wainl 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa. ‘The Sdnkhya-Yoga 
and Bhagavata systems are both in their origins connected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 


Itis hardly necessary to poist how modern Sikhism reproduces 
in a most striking way all that is distinctive in the relations of the 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bedi, the Sodhi and other quasi-sacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the J4ts and 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
Mahdbhérata, and it would be of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literature. 


‘hough all the names preserved in the Epics and Purdnas belong to 
pre-history, many generations after the war of the Mahdbhérata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Thus the Solar line terminates 
with R4jé Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadhal, who was killed by 
Arjun’s son Abhimanyu; and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjun’s grandson. 


The well-known legend tells how Parasu Rama, the Brahman and the sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in 21 attacks, and not content with slaughtering the 
men he destroyed even the infants in the womb. So the Kshatriya women fled to the 


*Dr.G A. Grierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas; that the Kurukshetra or Madhyadesa was the 
centre of Brahmaism, all the surrounding countries being unorthodox, their unorthodoxy 
being fostered by learned Kshatriyas. Some of these Kshatriyas found an asylum in the 
tracts to the east and south of the Madhyadesa, among the Panchalas who permitted poly- 
andry like the modern J4ts; and that the fons et origo of the Mahabharata war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the Kshatriya king of the Panchdlas, to a Brahraana who sought a refuge 
with the Kurus, so that in its essence the war of the Mahabh4rata was a cult war between 
the Brahmaist Kurus and the Kshatriya-guided Panchdlas. J. R. A.S., 1908, pp. 843-4. 
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Séreut Brahmans of Kurukshetr on the Saraswati and when Parasu Réma demanded their 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own daughters. Parasu Réma inhis wrath 
bade them eat kacha bhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a test of the relationabip 
and only when they did so did he spare the women. So their children were called Khatris 
instead of Chhatris.* 


The chronology of the Kshatriyas is still largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence seta in that actual 
history begins. ‘In the Puranic lists the earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality,” writes Mr. Vincent Smith, “is that known ag 
the Saisundiga, from the name of its founder ‘ Sisun4ga '—or Sheshndg.’”’ 
And the first of this dynasty of whom anything substantial is known 
is Bimbistra, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He ruled circa B.C. 519. 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and during its ascendancy 
much of the Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria. Muhdnandin, the last of the Saisondga dynasty, had a son 
by a Sadra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Nanda 
dynasty which waged wars of extermination against the Kshatriyas. 
The last of the Nine Nandas was in turn deposed by Chandragupta 
Maurya (321 B.C.), who foond his opportunity in the troubles conse- 
quent on Alexander’s death in 8323 B.C. and became master of north- 
western India before he seized the throne of Magadha. 


But to retrace our footsteps still further back fora moment, it may 
be of interest to see whether the Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 


It is difficult to accept the identification of the Xathroi of Alesander's 
historians with the Kshatriya, though McCrinudle appears to favour it. 
The Xathroi lay between the Indus and the lower course of the Chenab 
(Akesines). Elsewhere McCrindle identifies the Xathroi with the 
Kshatri,t a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. (Ancient India, 
its Invasion by Alexander, pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Poras with Paurava, but-heis nowhere described asa Xathros or a 
satrapés, as he would have been if he had been a Kshatriya. M. Sylvain 
Lévi identifies Phegeus or Phegclas whose territory lay between the 
Ravi and the Beas,with Bhagalat—the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas 
which the Gana-pdtha classes under the rubric Babu, etc., with the 
name even of Taxilas, Omphis, (Sanskr. Ambhi): Ibid. p. 401. 


After the Christian era we find the rulers of Brdhmaur, now the 
Chamba State, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A. D. 620 to about the end of the 16th century.§ 


From the débris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang the Réjpnt fami- 
lies, but the exact process of the transformation is obscure. Tradition 
has it that the rishis created the four Agnikul Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Panwara and Chauhdén (uames unknown to the earlier Ksha- 
triya history) to fight against the infidels. From these Agnikuls sprang 
the 36 R&jput Chhatris or Réjput houses of Haéjputdina. But these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightly, not pure Kshatriyas, but descend- 





* PLN. Q,, I, § 578. 
+The Ksh4tris are unknown in the modern Punjab, ; ; 
+ Mr. Vincent Smith says Bhagala or Bhagela (whelp) q.v.: Early Hist. of India, 1st ed., 


Pe 34, : 
§ Chamba Gasetteer, 1904, pp. 69 to 86. Varma was not a Rajput, buta Kshatriya 
affix, as Sharma was a Brahman and Gupta a Vaisya aftix. 
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ants (at least in scme cases) of converted Buddhists, Huns and Tek. 
shaks, affiliatea to the purer Kshatriya families. It is quite certain 
that the Réjputs are a far later developmect than the Kshatriyas. - 


he Khatri occupies a very different position among the people of 
the Punjab from that of the other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique, in manliness, and in energy, he is not, ike them, a’ mero 
shop-keeper, but a direct representative of the Keshatriya of Manu, 
The following extract from Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri :— 


“Trade is their main oveupation; but in fact they have broader and more distinguish. 
ing features, Besides monopolising the trade of the Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghdnistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Punjab the chief 
civil administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands, So far as the Sikhs 
have a prieathcod, they are, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikhs, Both Nanak and 
Govind were, and the Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then thoy 
are in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that 
Mahratta Brahmins are in the Mahratta country, besides engrossing the trade which thy 
Mahbratta Brahmins have not. ‘They are not usually military in their character, but are 
quite capable of using the aword when necessary, Diwdn Stwan Mal, governor of Multia, 
and his notorious successor Milraj, and very many of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionnries, 
were Khatris, Even under Muhammadan rulers in the west, they havs risen to high 
administrative posts, There is a record of a Khatri Diwan of Badakeshin or Kunduz; and 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshdwar under the Afghdns. The emperor Akbar's 
famous minister, Todur Mal, was a Khatri; and a relative of that man of undoubted 
energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately informed me that 
he also isa Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris sre one of the 
most acute, energetic, aud remarkable races in India, though in fact, exeept locally in the 
Punjab, they are not much known to Europeans. The Khatris are stannch Hindus; and, 
it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race, 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated, 


“There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
energy, called Rors, or Roras, The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all 
connexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris; but I think there can be no doubt that they are ethnologically the sams, 
and they are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations, I shall treat the whole 
kindred as generically Khatris, 


“ Speaking of the Khatria then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade 
of the Punjab and of most of Afghdnistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who 
keeps the accounts, does the banking business, and buys and sella the grain, They scem, 
too, to get on with the people better than most traders and ugurers of this kind, In 
Afghanistan, among a rough and alien people, the Khatris areas a rule confined to the 
position of humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders; but in that capacity the 
Pathans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal; and a Pathdn will steal 
another man's Khatri, not only for the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on the 
Pesh4war and Hazdra frontier, but also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as Jews might, 
I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable. 


“T do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 
Eastern Afghanist4n they seem to be just as much a part of the eatablished community as 
they aro inthe Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they 
get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Tarkistan, Vambery speaks 
of them with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking charac: 
ter, Under Turcoman rnle they conld hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindna 
known in Central Asia. In the Punjab they are so numerons that they cannot all be rich 
and mercantile; and many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and fullow various 
avocations, 


“The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however 
the Kakkas, on the east bank of the Jhelum, are said to have been originally Khatris 
(they are a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an 
interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are 
Khatris, Khatri traders are numeroya in Delhi; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and 
Patna; and are well known in the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though there they are pfincl- 
pally connected with Punjab firms, 
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“The Kbatris do not seom, as o rula, to reach the western coast: in the Bombay 
warket I cannot find that they have any considerable place. Jn Sindh, however, J find 
in Captain Burton's book an accouut of a race of pretended Kehetriyas who are really 
Banias of the Nanak Shahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a large share of pablia 
offices, ‘These are cvideutly Khatris. Ludhidua ig a large and thriving town of mercant- 
ile’ Khatris.” : 

Within the Panjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very 
well marked, It hardly appears east of Ludhidna, the eastern boundary 
of the Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
in the Rawalpindi division znd Haz4ra, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although the Khatris are said 
to trace their origiu to Multan, they are far less prominent in the 
southetn districts of the West-rn Plains, and least of all on the actual 
frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch oi the Khatris. 


As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately con- 
nected as the Khatris always have been nnd still are with the Sikh 
religion, only 2 per cent. of them should belong to it. Nor is it easy to 
seo why the proportion of Sikhs should double and treble io the Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi districts. Bunt the social gradations of the Khatris, 
based as they appear to be upon an immemorial tradition of former 
greatness, hinder their acceptance of the stricter democratic doctrines 
of the Sikh faith. A Khatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sikh of 
Nanak, rather than a devotee of Gurn Govind, and he thus avoids the 
necessity of completely abnegating his caste principles. The same 
pride of birth has militated against the Rdéjput’s acceptance of Sikh 
teaching. The Khatris are probably numerous in Jhelum and Réwal- 
pindi because the Rajput element in the north-west Punjab has always 
been weak, Some are Musalman, chiefly in Multéo and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Kuosas ; these are said to belong chiefly 
to the Kapar section. The rest are Hindus. 


The Khatris are essentially a trading caste, like the Aroras and 
Bhatias, comparatively few being engaged in agriculture, but they 
stand higher than either of those castes, many of them being bankers, 
and they are a'so largely employed in the civil administration, The 
distribution of these castes is illustrated by the maps, J, Hf, and 
IV facing pp. 3C3 and 308 in chapter Report of the Punjab Census 
19 


~The Aroras hold the scuth-west, as the Bénias do tho south-east, of 
the Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. On 
the other hand, the Bhatia is found side by side with the Khatri in 
Sidlkot, Gujrét and Sh4hpur. ‘the connection between these three 
castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the Bhatia has any 
ethnological connection with the Khatri or Arara. ‘I'he tiwo castes 
indeed appear to overlap, for ia Jhang the Magu and Katidl sections 
who deem themselves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the 
Lahoria Khatris, used it is said to give wives to the admitted Khatris 
of the northern Chendéwan country—on the upper raaches of the 
Chenab—taking their wives from the Dakhandéda Aroras further dowa 
the Indus valley, And in Bahdwalpur Khatris generally take Arora 
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women as wives (but do not give daughters to Aroras), though whether 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 


Organization. 
The Khatris are divided into three main groups, viz, :— 


I—Bari, [I—Bunjéhi, and [[I—Sarin.—The Baris generally may 
take wives from the Bunjahis, but do not give them daughters in re- 
turn. Ifa Bari family gives a daughter in marriage to a Bunjahi it 
loses status and becomes itself Bunjihi. ‘he exact position of the 
Sarin is obscure. Lt is implied in more than one account sent to me 
that they are hypergamous, giving daughters to the Bunjéhis. In 
Patidla they used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Peshdwar the Sariu claim 
that the Bunjahis used to give them daughters, which is hardly possi- 
ble, for it is admitted on all hands that they are below the Bunjahis in 
status, and in Delhi they cannot even smoke with the two higher 
groups. Practically it may be said tbat they now form an endogamous 
sub-caste; but there is one important exception, as will be noted 
infra. Each of these three groups is further divided into sub-groups, 
as described below :— 


Group 1—Béri.—This group comprises 12 exogamous sections, 
and its name is undoubtedly derived trou buarah, ‘12. 


These sections appear to rank thus :— 


Sections :— Sub-groups (diamas) :— 

1. Kapar. 7 

2. Khanna, ; por senior, 

3. Malhotra or Mchra. { 

4, Kakar or Seth. J 

5, Chopra. 7 i. Dhdighar. 

6, Talwar. | ll. Charghar. 

7, ae - ill, Chheghar. 

8. 1awan or Dhaun, wood iv. Baraghar or Bara-zéti. 
9. Wadhaun, por junior. lv. Baraghar or Bara-zdti 
10. ‘Tannan, 
11. Bobra or Wohra. | 
12. Maindharu, J 


,-—~ 


This group seems to be very generally recognised and there is usual- 
ly no dispute as to the twelve sections comprised in it. But in Pindi- 
gheb, Gandhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Soni are given instead of Nos. 9 and 
12 above, so that the Bari there would appear to have 14 sections. 


The Bari group is apparently a close corporation into which no new 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its 12 sections 
may be degraded to a lower group. It contains four sub-gronps based 
on the status of the families (not of the sections) in each. Thus the 
families of the Dhdighar sub-group are of the highest status and their 
status depends on the fact that they can only give their daughters in 
marriage ip ‘two and a halt’? (didi) sections, Similarly the Chirghar 
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are below the Dhdighar in status because they can give a daughter in 
marriage to four (char) sections ; and so on,* 


It follows from this that the families in each section are pot all of the 
same statue, For instance the Kapir section is mostly of Dhaighar 
status, but certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal 
section have fallen to Baraghar status, 7. e., to the status of those who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families again have 
even fallen to Bunjdhi status, by giving daughters in that group. 


Group II—Bunjaht.t—This group comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as the name bawanjahi, trom bawanja ‘52,’ would imply. ‘he names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is 
Pg es all told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52. The sub-groups are variously given, but the typical ing 
would seem to be as follows :— : Urea ee 


Sub-group 1.—Khokhrin.—This group consisted of 8 sections origin- 
et sete ees ally, and hence it is also 


a = — a S 





kvownas Ath-zd4tia or 


Thama, | Sections. Gotra, Ath-ghar, and these 
————_—_———_ | ———_-————__ sections are, in Rawal- 
Anand wa foe & pindi, divided into four 

: / Basinh “ } Chandrbansi thamas us grouped in 
, Chadha .. | Virbans the margin. Ot these 
2) ae. age { Sahni | Surajbansi. the first three form exo- 
2 gamous divisions, in- 

3 | ae < } termarriage being for- 
\Chandarbansi,  bidden between the two 

‘ { Koli seas et sections in each thama 
een {J because they belong to 


a the same Brahmanical 
gotra, ‘To these eight sections the Chandiok have been affiliated in 
Fesbiwar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this 


group. 

The Khokharén were originally an offshoot of the Bunjibis, and I 
have therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunjdhis, they are usa 
rule endogamous and thus really form a sub-caste. 





Bunjahi khas or kalan. 


Sub-group ti—The Asli, Pakka (or ‘ real’) or Bari-Bunjahi,} com- 
prising 12 sections. 


re ee SS RE a 


* This explanation is advanced tentatively : for a further discussion of the meaning of 
these terms see the Appendix to this Chapter. 

} A Jhang account says that the Bunjahi consist cf 9 sections only, viz, 1— 

1 Ketal (? Katidl). 3 Mehndru. 5 Wasan. 7 Chine. 
2 Magun. 4 Dand-dhuna. G Bhambri. 8 Dhil. 

(The 9th is not known, nor can its parohit be found.) These 9 sections are called phali. 
At marriages the boy's father bathes and then gives 5 rupees per pha!t to tho parohits of 
the 9 sections. This ceremony is also called phati. : Ps asl 

t The Béri-Bunj4hi must not bo confused with the Bari growp above, The Bari-Bunjabi 
are a sub-group of the Bunjahi, 
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Sub-group tii.— Bard or elder Bunjahi, wilh 40 sections, called gol- 
lectively Dharmdn or Dharmatin. 


Sub-group iv.—Chhota or younger Bunjihi, with over 100 sections, 
This sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjihi-khurd or-’ dm, 


Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the 
second. The relations of the fourth, the Chhota Bunjéhi, to tho second 
aud third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hyper- 
gamous. 


The conjecture may be hazarded that the peculiar Khatri organiza- 
tion reflects in some way not at present traceable’ the old Kshatriya 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. ‘The division into 
the Bara and Bavjdli groups is noticed in the Ain-2-Akbart* :— 

“The Kshatriya (now called Khatrisy form two races, the Surajbansi and Som. 
bansi. * There are more than 500 tribes of these Kshatriyas, of whom 
52 (Bawanjai) are pre-eminently distinguished and 12 (Baraghar) are of considerable im- 
portauce. ° * Some of their descendants, abandoning the’ profession of 
arms, have taken to other occupations, and this class is known to the world by this name.” 


The Sarin would thus appear to be of later origin than Akoar’s 
time. 


Group ITI.—Sarin.—Vhis group comprises a large number of sections, 
und the story goes that in 1216 A. D., the group was divided into 20 
grades, each consisting of 6 sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 
sections are specified. At present there are two sub-groups :— 


Sub-group i.—Bara, or elder Sarin. 
Sub-group it.—Chhota or junior Sarin. 


The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, 13,t but of these 13 the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the othen 11 sectious, to which they give wives. 
-The Chhota Sarin, comprising 103 sections, used to give daughters to 
tLe Bara sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to iuter- 
marry. Generally speakiug, the Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunjéhi and Béri groups, and it is ‘unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjaéhi and partly Sarin. 


Territorial growps.—The territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding,para- 
graph. They must, however, be described and as far as possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in the received accounts 
of the caste and, what is wore important, have a place in its. organiza- 
tion. ‘They are indeed cress-divisions of the groups already described. 


The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhéndi, or 
Khatris ‘ of the uplands, which may be taken to mean ‘of the nortb- 
west Punjab.’ Other territorial groups are Multéni, which was of 
high standing, Peshdwaria, and Bharochi (of Bhera in Shéhpur). None 

pc a eS ee tt $e 
* Blochmann’s Trans., III, p. 117. a 
t It would almost secm that the Sarin attempted or are allempting lo form a Bari 
sub-group, with 12 sectious at the tup in imitation of the Bari Bunjabi. 
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of these seem to be endogamous, The Lahoria and Sirhindia*® in- 
termarry on equal terms, though tho former possesses an oxalted 
staius, so that ‘‘ Dhdighar (B4ri) Lahoria” denotes the fine fleur of 
Khatri-ism. 


In the Siilkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the 
Jhikli, ‘of the plains,” and the Dugri, ‘ of the low hills, and in both of 
these the B4ri and other social groups appear not to exist. 


In the south-east of the Panjab thore are two groups, the Dilwdlat 
(of Delhi), and Agrawdla, to which may be added a third, the Pérbia 
(in the United Provinces), In the Agrawdla the Béri group does not 
appear to exist but there are Dhdighar, Charghar, Chhezdti aud Kho- 
khardn groups, and below them the Bunjthi and Sarfn groups, as in 
the centra! districts of the Punjab. Of these the Sarfn and Khokbardn 
are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergamous. The terri- 
torial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawdles take 
wives from the Parbias and somé Agrawila families take a pride in 
giving daughters to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups; so too the 
Dilwalés used to give davghters to other groups, especially to the 
Agrawdlis, though they are now said tu be endogamous. These terri 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character, 
tor to the Khatris of the United Provinces all the Khatris of these 
Provinces are ‘ Punjabi,’ and conversely to the Punjab Khatrfs those 
of the United Provinces are ‘ Purbia,’ 


ee nee 


.* Lahorid=‘ of Lahore, and Sirhindia=‘of Sirhind,’ i.c., of the country near Patiéla, 
«tc. The two groups have nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms, but 
they have different ceremonies at marriages. They are said, in an account of the Khatrfs 
written ky Rai Bahadur Piire Lal of Delhi, to be grouped thus :— 
Sections, 
Seth. 
Mehra, 
Kapir, 
Khanna. 
Bahl, 
Dhaun, - 
Chopra, 
Sahgal, 
Talwar. 
Puri. 
Bahl, 
Beri. 
Sahgal, 
Wahi. 
| 5, Vij. 

The sections are stated in the order given, It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal oceur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra, A Dhdighar cannot give 
his daughter to anyone but a Dhdighar without losing status, and becoming Chérghar if, 
for example, he gives her toa Charghar. But he may take a wife from a Chdrghar or 
Chhezati or even from a Bunjahi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the 
Bunjahi. The Panjzati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the 
writer does not mention the Baris but that group is certainly found in Patidla and Lahore, 

ilw4 Ibji-wala) comprises :-— 
sie ees. apt, ee Jealthar, 
2, Mehra. 4, Tandan. 6, Bohra, 
But the last section canno! obtain wives from the first five, ; ae 
L. Pidre Ll also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoke with the other divisions . 


of the caste. 


—_— 


i, Of Dhdighar and Charghar status :— 
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iii, Panjzéti (i.e., of five sections) 
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The sacred sections. 


The sacred sections of the Khatris.—There are four sacred seotiong 
among the Khatris, whoss position must be touched upon, ‘These are 
the— 

Bedi,* of the Dharmén-Bunjahi or Chhota-Saria sub-group. 

Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 

a or T aa of the Bay4-Sarin sub-group, 

These four soctions became sanctified by the births of the various 
Sikh Gurds to them. ‘Thus the second Gur, Angad, was a ‘Trihin, 
and, strictly speaking, his descendants are styled Bawd-Trihins: the 
third Gard, Amr Das, was a Bhalla and his descendents are, similarly, 
Bawa4-Bhallas : but in each case the section, as a whole, appoars to have 
acquired a sacred character by the birth of the Gurii within it, and it 
is not merely his descendants who possess that character. Nevertheless 
it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not altered the social 
status of these sections in the caste, Th3 Sodhist remain Sarin, but 
they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally said to be 
Bunjahi. Farther the Bedi have actually in a few cases violated the 
rule of exogamy and permitted marriage within the got, it being ap- 
parently held a less evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in 
marriage to any but a member of a sacred section. 


Rules of marriage.—Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the usual 
four sections of gots, viz., those of the father, mother, father’s mother 
and mother’s mother: but when the law of hypergamy narrows the 
circle of alliances, this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhdighar 
families of the Kapir, Khanna, Malhotra and Seth sections are not 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s got and the near rela- 
tions of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding intermarriage be- 
tween the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably observed, 
for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. Thea Khokharén again 
avoid only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few 
sections to marry into. ‘The Béris appear to avoid both the parents’ 
gots and the relations of their mothers within sevea degrees, but no 
general rule can be laid down. 


A common Brahmanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapéar sections are both 
of the Kaushal gotra, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected 
result that the higher groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
which prohibit marriage within certain circles of relationship. 


pk Pe ne Ae te Fe a ee ee 


* The Nanakputra or ‘children of N4nak’ appear to have been Bedis. In later Sikh times 
they were employed as escorts to caravans whose safety was insured by their sacred descent. 
Nanakputra is however also said to be a synonym for Uddsi, Prinsep gives the following 
aecount of the Bedis as traders in Sialkot :—‘ Formerly a race of Bedis from Dera Baba 
Nanak were wont to bring large herds of cattle for sale at stated periods. The arrival of 
these hers or droves were looked forward to with much interest. The Bedis divided the 
Dodbs out among themselves, and considered the villages their constituents, to whom long 
eredit was purposely allowed in order that the extra charge in the bill, in honour of the 
Gura, might be overlooked, but they have given up coming regularly, and so the people are 
driven to the Bar or to Amritsar fairs to purchase :' Sidlkot Sett. Rep., 1865,§ 128. a 
_ t The Sodhis of Anandpur are the descendants of Suraj Mal (not Surat Mal, as printe 
in 104 of the Punjab Census Report, 1892), son of Gurd Hargobind and are called the 
bare mel ke Sodhi, as opposed to the chhote mel ke Sodhi or Mina Sodhis, 
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The ages of betrothal and marriage.—The age of the betrothal in the 
case of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example 
in Réwalpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately wost numerous 
the age of betrothal varies. Itis stated to be from 4—8 for girls 
wumong the Khokharén and Baris, and 8—i0 amoung the Bunjabis, 
Marriage follows at 8—12 among the former and at 10—12 awucy the 
latter. There is no mukldwa and married life commences at 13—15 in 
all the groups. In Gurgaou the Khatris, asa body, are said not to 
practise infant marriage. 


The traditional origin of the growps.—The origin of the division into 
the four groups called Bari, Bunjéhi, Sarin, and Khokhrdén, is said to 
be that Alé-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose widow-marriage upon 
the Khatrfs. ‘The western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 (bidwan) of their members to represent 
their case at court; but the castern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memorial, They were therefore called followers of Shara Ayim or the 
Muhammudan customs—hence Sarin—while the memorialiats were 
called Biwanjai from the number of the deputation or of the clans 
respectively represented by the members of the deputation; hence 
Bunj4hi. The Khokhrdén section is said to consist of the descendants 
of certain Khatris who joined the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom 
the other Khatri families were afraid to intermurry; and the Bari 
section, of the lineage of Mehr Chand, Kahn Chand, and Kapir Chand, 
three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbar’s 
Réjput wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each other's families. There are however otber 
accounts, which vary in details, and of these the most circumstantial is 
as follows:—When Al4-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose the custom 
of widow remarriage on the Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 
Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the Khatris 
of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of the Bari Dodb, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere 
to this resolve, and in consequence they formed the Sarin group. On 
the other hand the 377 sections, calied Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at Delhi, and thus the remaining 321 sec- 
tions became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of tho 56 svctions 
deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Bunjahi-Kalan or Khas (or sonior 
Bunjéhi), and four became Dhdighar. ‘his latter sub-group was form- 
ed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapir and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the re- 
sistance to the imperial will. Tv these the Seth-Kakar were affiliated. 


This explanation of the origin of ths Dhbdighar is hardly tenable 
because these sections are by no means exclusively Dhdighar. The 
legend does not attempt to explain the origin of the Bari group, or of 
the Chérghar and other sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the deriva- 
tion from shard ’ain (because they adopted the shard’ or Muham- 
madan Law), is often given, but the word is‘ most probably a corruption 
of sreni, a line, or a guild of traders. Srentia, Sir H. Risley notes, a 
common term for sub-caste in Bengal. It also recalls the word Srenika 
the other name or title of Bimbiséra : see p. 505 supra. 
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Khatri Kulinism. 


The results of the Khatri social system.—The genoral principle under 
lying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that 
the higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) tho 
circle within which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more 
exalted is the social position of the family in its own group. This prin- 
ciple finds full scope in the Bari group, within which the social status 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a whole, has 
uo fixed status. In the two lower groups the sections appear to be 
more definitely allotted, as it wore, to the various groups. This how- 
ever is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it further here. It 
is sufficient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its 
endless local variations it is not possible to do more than state those 
results generally. 


In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons- 
in-law, so that marriage expenses are as the author of the Tawdrikh-i- 
Qaum Khatridn says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the 
Bunjéhis, heavy among the Baraghars, and very slight among the 
Dhdighars. 


But this was not the only result. In 1852 Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, described how the Lahoris* 
used to make away with the girl-wives they obtained from the Bunjéhis 
in order that they might obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The 
Baris, as a whole, are to this day m the same position, and however 
poor or distressed a Bari may be, he is sure of getting a wife with a 
handsome dower from a respectable Bunjihi family: (Patidla). If a 
Bunjéhi wile died, when married toa Bari, it was callously said :— 
‘purdna chula, ght jadid,’ or ‘if the hearth be cold, the ghi is fresh,’ 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 


As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time 
been made by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the Igher 
groups and these have met with some measure of success. The man- 
ceuvres of the various groups ooncerned are too complicated for de- 
scription here, but it may be said that the results have been, in Gujrat, 
to sever all connection between the Béris and the Béri-Bunjahis, so that 
the latter are now apparently endogamous, while ia Patidla and Jul- 
lundur the object seems to be to make the Baris reciprocate by giving 
wives to the Bunjahis, and this object is said to bave been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt against the inequit- 
able rule of hypergamy and transform the bhypergamous groups into 
endogamous sub-castes. ‘The close resemblances in this system to the 
institution known as Kulinisia in Bengal need not be pointed out. 


The Khatri got names.—Folk-etymology would derive Sarin from 
surin, ‘ warrior,’ but the derivation already given is more probable. 


It is also said that Khukrén (Khokharan) is derived from Karakhan 
descendants of Krukhak, ‘ one of the sons of Manu,’ who settled and 
reigned in the North: West Punjab, 


* Meaning, obviously, the Bari-Lahoria, especialiy the Dhdighar. 
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The got names proper are popularly derived from various titles and 
soon, and are cited as proofs of the ancient military character 
of the caste, ‘Thus Bhalla is derived from bhall, a spear. Bhasin from 
bhas, briiliancy, and den, master, t.e., the sun. Bohra from buha 
a column in military array, and it is said that in the United 
Provinces a buha is still drawn and worshipped on the Dasebra day. 
Dhawan, or Dhavan, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to be originally Karkar, ‘strong’ or ‘ powerful’; 
and Kapdr to wean the moon, ‘ Karpnr.’ Khanna is even derived from 
khan, a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that ‘ half’ the family became Rrahman. Kochar is said to come 
from kavach,‘ armour.’ Mahendruis naturally derived from Mabendra, 
‘lord of the earth’ or ‘chief.’ Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The Séhi got declares that its ancestors were once bankers and 
are styled Shéhji. Sahni, Seni are both said to be corruptions of the 
Sanskr. ‘ Sainani,’ the head of an army or general. Seth, «reshta, means 
rich and also a rajd. ‘Yandan is also said to be an abbreviation of 
martand and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior. A 
kabit describes the relations of some of the gots thus :— 

Bade Baderd, Piri, pardn,—Kochar, Nanda bhu parwdan, 

Sohni, Mehtd, Handa, Saigal,—Bhalldé, Kholar, Digal, Upal, 

Tinsau Binjdki, Zét BinjaheNund-ghan, Ganddn bardn bhde ; 

Sikh-Bhunjaéhi, Mol, Dharmén,—Ndtaé Kare karo parwan, 

“ The Bade Bunjahis are the highest, the Purfs are the like, the Kochars and Nand&s are 
Rajas, the Sobni, etc. (the 12 tribes) and the 300 Bunjahi tribes and the Nandghan are such 
that there is no impediment to contracting marriages with them. ™ 

‘The Khatris have not, as a caste, any distinctive caste custome, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. 


In Ambéla the Khatris c2lebrate a wife’s first pregnancy by the 
‘custom’ called rit, Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
Sati is specially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 


The Puris of the Bunjéhi group cook a mess of karhi, two and a 
half mats* full, on this occasion, and also worship a patri or small 
board like aslate. The karhi, which is made of gram flour, is distri- 
buted among the brotherhood. 


In this section again on the birth of a son shira,t weighing about 
1} mans kacha or some 40 lbs., is made aud distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also makea goat out of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it np into two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansiri pice as 
his fee, and a rupee is also given to the family parohit. 

The popular idea as to the origin of the devkaj is that once a 
Khatr4ni with a child in her arms met the Brahman Pars Rém and, 
in her terror, fled, leaving the child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings’ over 
it. Now Raji Kans, Krishna’s maternal uncle, had been told by his 
astrologers that his sister’s eighth son would kill him, so when Krishna 
was born he was replaced by a girl-child whom Réjé Kans killed. 
She was dashed upon a washerman’s board, but fell in the Himalayas 


* Large earthen vessels. ; ; 
+ A;kind of pudding, made of flour, sugar and a little ghs. 
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where she is worshipped as Bhajan Bashni Devi,* and it is apparently 
in commemoration of that event that the mother of a first-born sop 
among the Chopra, Kapar, Kakkar, Khanne and Malhotra Khatris 
leaves her husband’s house, after the ohild’s birth, and takes refuge 
in a relative’s house, but not in her parents’ home. Thence she is 
brought buck by her husband as if she were a bride, and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place, but without the usual Vedic mantras being 
read, 


The Abrola section has a tradition that a snake was once born to 
one of its members. One night it fell into a pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick, So Abrolas never churn or 
make butter and never kill a serpent. 


The Anand give no alms on a Sankrant, the first of a solar month, 
Their women tabu ght for the hair. The Nand appear to be the samo 
as the Anand. 


The Bahl will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day time but must leave it before dark. 


The Bejal Seths, a section of the Dilwéli (of Delhi) Khatrfs observe 
the following usage at a tonsure. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when the family barber prepares to shear the 
child’s hair, two persons disguised as Mughals, one having a bow 
and arrow in his hand, and the other a shoe, stand close to him. They 
remain in this posture until the shearing of the child is over. The 
child then enters the house, and the females of the family, when they 
see him with his hair shorn, begin to beat their breasts and cry hai! 
hai! mera kin munda, Sethon jaya kin munda: “Woe! woe! who 
shaved my son, who shaved the son of a Seth?” They regard, or 
pretend to regard, that day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
pretended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, and even the lamps of the house are lighted, not by the 
members of the family, but by a neighbour. Curious and Janghable as 
this ceremony may appear to be, it has not sprung up without a cause, 
It has its origin in the following story :— 


Once upon a time the son of a poor Seth had on account of the poverty of his parents 
passed the prescribed age of tonsure, and having been not properly looked after, was 
suffering from lice which had grown in abundance over his head, He was one day seen on 
the road, weeping and crying bitterly from the pain they occasioned him, by two Mughals, 
who felt. such compassion for him that, having by chance met a barber, they ordered him to 
cut off the child’s hair then end there. The barber knowing that the object of their com- 
passion was a Khatri's son who could not be shorn without the formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with their demand. The Mughals seeing that he was obstinate in his : refusal 
resolved to use force : one of them beat him with his shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened him with instant death if he failed to shave the child on the spot, The torrified 
barber had no alternative left but to cut the child's hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughals let the barber go and told the child to go his way 
home. The child accordingly returned to his house with his hairthus shorn. The females of 
the family were shocked at the child’s appearance, and thought this unceremonious shearing 
of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation, 
It was a day of regular mourning for the whole family.f 


* In the Central Punjab this girl-child is supposed to have become the lightning and 
during a thunderstorm the maternal uncle and nephew will not sit or stand or sleep in the 


same room. 
+ From N. I.‘N, Q, IIL, § 447, 
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The Beri are an offshoot of the Chopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was born under a beri trce, 


Among the Bhadwar the ceremony of putting on th 

the first time is thus observed When ale. hoy is of oe dong el 
tlie janeo his father, with his brotherhood and ‘a band of musicians 
goes on one day to the sweeper’s house to invite a black bitch to the 
feast at the ceremony ; next day, the family priest (parohit) bringe 
the black bitch together with the sweeper to his master’s house. ‘I'he 
parohit pertorms a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch. Then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a large 
brass dish, and placed before the bitch, and the members of the fainily 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eats something 
from the dish. ‘They will even wait sitting til the evening, if she does 
not touch the food. After the bitch has eaten, the remains and a red 
cloth are given to the sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted 
and then the members of the family may cat. The origin of this rite 
is said to be that the Bhadwars once lived towards Delhi and when the 
Mubammadan rulers tried to convert them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. One of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a male child and abandoned it 
she herself escaping. ‘lhe child was however carried away by a blecke 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grew up he directed his descend- 
ants to‘adore the black bitch fur ever. 


Bhalla, Bahl, Handa, Sidl, and Sabbarwdl Khatris.—The bhaddan 
ceremony is performed by Sidls, Bahls and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the Kéngra hills, by Héndas at Rim ‘lirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarwals at their houses after 13 days of the birth of a child. 


Among the Bhandérfs at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sleep on the ground. Seven thorns of a kikar or gandi tree are buried 
in the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made of corn is 
avoided for the first three days, only milk being given her for food. 
Onthe fourth day chuirma (a mixture of flour, ghz and sugar) is 
prepared and given her to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
her bed. On the 18th day she puts on a barber’s shoes, leaves her 
room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 
the burying of the thorns. At the bhadan munan ceremony a jandi 
tree is cut and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure and 
goes to a neighbour’s house, but is brought back by her husband wko 
gives her some ornament or cash. 


The boy becomes a Sanyési, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother- 
hood. Out of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered by the bcy to his Brahman guru, and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. 

Among the Bhandaris the janeo is generally performed at 8 or 9 
years of age. On the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
to the feast next morning. Before the rite begins bread, khir, eto., 
are sent to the kite, then Brahmans are feasted, and lastly the brother- 
hood. Thenthe boy is shaved, the family parohit shaving first one 
lock of hair and receivirg Rs. 5-4 as his fee, tho remainder being shaved 
by the barber. ‘The janeo is put on after the boy has bathed and he 
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then cuts a branch of a jandi tree. After him his mother, whom har 
husband kicks, goes away displeased (ruskar), to her paronts who 
if not residents of the same place, Visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cutting the jandi, finding his mother gone, the boy 
toyether with his father and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
her back. Her husband (the boy’s father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an ornamout or some other thing 
to conciliate her, 


This custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunjéhi 
Khatris 


The Bhandaris, like the Handas, affect Shaikh Farid who once moet 
a company of them in a wilderness. They entertained him and in 
return he said: tumhdra bhandira bhard rahe, ‘May your store-house 
remain full,’ Thenceforth they were called Bhandari. They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-pilni; so called because an orphan was 
brought up by his sister (ber-bahin), the Patni, from Piikpattan, and 
the Bhoria, so called because its founder was brought up in an 
underground room, (Uhora-tah-khina), Weddings are celebrated by 
a visit to Batdéla, in Gurdaspur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 


The Bhagre do not worship a chil but the ak, for, they say, this plant 
saved the life of Béb& Muméli, one of their progenitors, by feeding him 
with its juice, when as a hew born baby, he was thrown away by his 
mother, who was fleeing for her life. A J&t maid-servant known as 
Bharwain Mata, who had accompanied the mother in her flight, rescued 
the child some 20 days afte: its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
ut weddings when 2} Jdt females (2 adults and a girl) are fed. The 
Bhagre perform the bhaddan in the Kéngra Hills, and ancestor worship 
at Burj Lattan in Jagraon tahsil, Ludhiana, on 15th Katak. ‘hey came 
originally from Sirsa, The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Bh&t, because he got corn of that 
quality from one of their ancestors, who was distributing grain during 
a famine, the truth being that the Bhdt only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing but bhagar remained. 


The Bhalla in Hoshiarpur always have a sweeper present at a wed- 
ding because a sweeper protected their female ancestor during Pars 
Rém’s persecution. 


The Bhuchar got is said to have been originally Talwd4r. One of 
that got left a son without any one to protect it, buta buffalo and a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, found him again and called him ‘ Bhuchar,’ as he was 
well-fed and developed. This got feeds kites at weddings and it has 
also preserved the buffalo’s horns, one being kept by the Bhuchars of 
Delhi and the other by those of Nawashuabr in Jullundur. 


The Chadda hold the ak sacred, because they say their forefathers 
once fought with Babar near Emindb4d and all fell, save one who hid 
under an ak bush. Hs refounded the section and it still performs the 
munnan at Eminébéd and worships the ak, 


Khatris, Cham—Dhand. 519 


The Cham, a got of Bunjéhi status, were really Tannan i 

one of their ancestors accepted a cham (skin) faa a Chee ae 
ment of monies due to him, whence the name. Followers of Gori 
Kém Rai, the Cham, have satis at Tungaheri in Ludhiéna tehsil and at 
Kiratpur in Ambdla. They perform the bhaddan like a wedding in 
most respects, but they do not worship the chil or ak. One peculiarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of plah wood together. The fre must 
also be kindled by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or drink is avoided. A parohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else can take part in it. ‘I'he boy too becomes a Sunydsi, but is brought 
back home by his sisters. 


The Chhotra got is an offshoot of the Dhirs, and worships a serpent 
and a Muhammadan mirdat because once a serpent fed Bdb4 Malla 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirdst taking him from the reptile 
nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by his mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Chhotra is derived from chhtitnd to leave, 
and the section has a saéi at Amargarh, in Patidla, where there is an 
image of a serpent also, 


The Chhira Khatris still commemorate Bhéi Lalu, whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kaparthala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. His grandson, Salamat 
Rai, was importuned by Mahdréia Ranjit Singh to pray for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness. This the Babé refused to do, but he gave three 
years of his own life to prolong that of his master, and in gratitude 
Ranjit Singh spent a crore of rupees on the golden temples at Benares, 
Amritsar, Hardwaér and Jaw4lamukhi. 


The Chopra are also called Chopra Rajava, Jat\?) and Qéntngo 
Chopra. ‘Ihey claim descent from one Chaupat Réi. Once, they say, 
they lived at Benares, but incurring the wrath of Chandragupta went 
to the Deccan, where Chaupat Rai, their ancestor, was slain in battle 
by Sultén Mahmad. The Chopra are named after him, but are really 


Surajbansi. 

The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son’s bhaddan ceremony in his 
5th year. On this occasion the boy’s father goes away, and the mother 
too goes ruske (being displeased) to the house of a relation. Then 
the boy’s father, with some of his relatives, follows her there. They first 
kick her slightly and then appease her and bring her back home after 
tying her garment to her husband’s chadar or dupatta, 


The Chopras give from Re. I to Rs. 3i (at most) in cash as the 
bride’s dowry at her marriage. At a girl’s marriage her mother also 
asks alms for-her of the women of the got; and at a son’s wedding ho is 
given a plough. ‘The Chopras do not use khand but gur only at 


weddings, 


Tho Dhand got performs the jandi rite about 2 years after the birth 
of ason. Three top-knots are left on the childs head and until the 


bhaddan is observed uo razor may be applied to it, nor may the boy 
The bhaddan is celebrated with much ¢clat, many rites 


\ 


wear a shirt. e : 
similar to those observed at weddings being performed. 
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Khatris, Dhir—Jhanji. 


The Dhir, or ‘ bravo,’ section has a tradition that it once migrated 
from Ajudhia and settled at Kandahdr. Expelled thenco by the Arab 
invasions it came to the Punjab. ‘The Dhir of Kapdrthala are descend- 
ed from B&bé Mahya, who was the guru of Guré Amar Das, and is still 
reverenced at Dhir weddings. 


The Dhir, in Ludhidna, feast a woman of the Sindhu Jat tribo on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with dacoits,a Dhir fought on even 
after ‘he had lost his head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valour was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the fight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her husband’s head that she must look at it. She retorted that it 
was indeed her husband’s, and thereupon she became sati. So Dhir 
Khatris commemorate her to this day. 


The Duggal at the mauwnan don a tragi (@ waist band to which a strip 
of cloth is fastened and carried between the legs) of munj. The strip 
of cloth must be red and the pagri too must be of that colour. The boy 
must also wear wooden sandals and carry a fakir’s wallet (bagli), He 
cries Alakh (the mendicant’s cry) and his kinswomen give him alms, 
He then runs away, pretending to be displeased, but his sister or 
brother’s wife or father goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
sowething. The rite is performed outside the villuge. A goatis killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to the boy’s forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is. buried there. Till 
the maunan is performed at the age of 5, 7, or 9, the boy’s head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be cut with scissors. 


The Gandis are a section of the Khatris found in Gujrdt and said to 
be the only community of the caste found in that District, They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from Sidlkot and established 
them at Bahlolpur in Gujrat. They are agriculturists and think that to 
relapse into trade would be derogatory. 


The Handa perform the maunan at Pékpattan, alleging that Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din Shakarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the Handa 
resort to a tank near Gujrdt town to perform the maunan, carrying 
the youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid’s shrine has been thrown into the tank there 
and so made it sacred. The Héndas will not eat animals slaughtered 
by jhatka (striki: ¢ off the head at a blow) after the Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats hke the Musalmd4ns. A Handa bridegroom bas a 
piece of red silk, weighing 1} told (half ounce), tied to the strings of his 
chapkan (coat), and when he reaches the bride’s house he opens it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among the Jaidke at the bhaddan the boy becumes a Sanydsi and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

Tho Jerath or Jaret also venerate the kite (chil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section has a peculiar observance called thengna (lit. a 
tiresome child). The sweeper of the bride’s parents makes a male 
figure of wood, with clothes, and dances it belore the bridegroom’s 
party, who give him arupee. Halwa is thrown to the kites whea the 
bride reaches her husband’s house, and after the wedding the party 
goes to worship the gods. 


Khatris, Jiwar—Khanna. 58! 


The Jiwar are Sikhs and Murgéi* Khatris by origin. One of the 
Murgiis called Babé Dari (Dari Chak in Amritsar ig called after him), 
was a Sikh of Gur Nénuk, He had a son named Ménak Chand, who 
came to Gondwaél where his father-in-laws were and being a Sikh of the 
Gurids, went to the third Guri, Amar Dé4s, who lived at Gondwil. 
‘The Gura bade him break the bed of the Mauli S#hib. A Udoli or 
tank had been dug at Gondwal, but owing to the hard clay, the water 
level could not be reached, and so Ménak Chand was orcered to break 
through the Jevel clay while others were busy in the excavation. 
Through his exertions the water was reached but he himself was drown- 
ed and for full three days no trace was found of his body. On the 
third day his mother-in-law went to compluin to the third Gurt, and 
he came to the spot and called ‘Ménak Chand,’ whereupon his body 
swam qut of the water. The Gurdé touched it with his feet and Ménuk 
Chand came to life again. So the Guri bade that his descendants 
should be called Jiwar (from jina which means living) and none are 
now called Murgdi, 


The Kaura, a got of Bunjéhi status, are really Kapnrs. The name 
means ‘bitter’? and is thus explained: ‘A woman far advanced in 
pregnancy became saéi and her child was born near an ak plant. It 
was found on the third day after its birth sucking the tuil of a serpent, 
while a kite shadowed it with its wings. Asthe ak is a bitter plant 
and the kite (chil) is considered poisonous the boy was called Kaura. 
And when a twig is cut from a jand: tree, a rite performed at weddings, 
a chil is feasted and food placed near a serpent’s hole and also near an 
ak, round which a thread too is wound when a child is teething, its 
head is shaved clean only four top-knots being left. A confection 
(halwd) cooked on a fire that ts produced from stones, is then distri- 
buted to the brotherhood, a he-goat made of halwd having been _previ- 
ously slaughtered. The Kaura are followers of Guri R&ém Das, at 
whose shrine the bhaddan is performed and all the top-knots are then 
shaved clean off. 


‘The Khanna Khatris take their sons for the ceremony of maunan, or 
first head-shaving, to Dipdlpur, tahsil Chunién, in Lahore, owing to a 
belief founded on the following legend:—A Brahman, named Laha, was 
childless and went into the bar, or wilds of Lahore, to practice austeri- 
ties, which he performed with such succcss as to draw upon him the 
favour of Chandika (Durga), the patron goddess of the clan, who 
granted him a son; but as he was too old to beget one, she gave him 
one ready grown up called Jasr4j,t on condition that no abusive epithet 
was to be applied to him. Like all epoilt children he was wayward and 
fretful, and his adoptive mother, forgetting the warning, one day said 
tohim: Tu niggar jd, “sink into the earth,” because he would not 
heed her call from the door to come into the house. He immediately 
sank into the earth, and the old woman was only just able to save him 


* Murg4i doubtless means ‘teal.’ - eet : 

tA varia from Kapirthala makes the goddess Nihanglé} (? Hinglaj), ond ae 
boy's name was a Lali Jasr4i, Once he was sent to the tazar for turmeric but i, 
over the errand. When his step-mother scolded him he sank into the ene Ae 
Brahman in vain invoked the goddess, who declared that what had Teen cca : ne 
undone, but promis: d that the shrine of Bsk4 Lali Jasvai slculd Le worsbiyped by the 
Khannas throughout all ages. 


Khatris, Kaptir—Mehndru, 


by his top-knot. And sv Khanua boys to this day never wear a 
top-knot. 


The Kapér, Malhotra, and Seth Khatria may perform the maunan 
ceremony anywhere, provided there is no river or well containing water 
from Dipélpur. 


At a son’s bhaddan among the Khosla* (Sarin) tho parohit goes on 
the previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast. Next morning 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves, « small quantity of confection. 
ery (sira halwa) and two pice are put on the house for the eagle. When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony may be 
performed, The eagle is feasted in the same manner at weddings 
soon after the bride comes to her father-in-law’s house for the frst 
time. 


The Kochhar claim to be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in buttlo. He was 
brought up by his sister and their name is derived from kochhar, ‘lap,’ 
The Kochhart have an interesting custom connected with a bride's first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deliberately feigns 
displeasure with the members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
her, atter having his head, moustaches and beard clean shaved. 
When he finds out where she is, he collects a few of his brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to give her an ornament, and then takes her back to his 
own house. 


The Koli or Kohli got whose original home was at Jamsher, a village 
in Jullundur, worship the kite at the bhaddan rite. They eschew the 
use of dry cotton plants as fuel because a snake once got mixed 
up with them and was burnt to ashes. 


The Likh{ got performs the bhaddan in the Kangra Hills and ancestor 
worship at a satv in Dhaipai, Judhidéna tahsil. They cut a jandi 
tree and worship a chil in the usual way. 


Among the Mehndru—a section of the Bérhi—and the Ghands—a 
section of the Bunj4hi—the head of the boy who is to don the janeo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor, and he is then disguised as a 
fagir with a munj rope (érdgt) round his loins, wooden shoes (kharin- 
wan, on his feet, a wooden phdort in his hand, a deerskin under his arm, 
ajaneo made of munj rope, one jholz or wallet in his right hand and 
another under his left arm, and goes round begging alms of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends. Whatever he gets in his first jholi he gives to his 
gurt, who gives him the janeo and whispers the prescribed mantra in 
his ear. This rite is called the guru mantar dend or sanskdr dena. 
The contents of the second jhols he gives to his parohit. Worship 
on this occasion is not restricted to any particular deity. 


* Folk-etymology, of course, derives the name of this section from khosnd, to rob. Cy. the 
Khosa JAts and Baloch. 

+ A Kochhar husband shaves his head and face clean—as Hindus do on a father's 
death—when his wife conceives for the first time.— (Sidlkot.) 


The Malhotra Khatris. 523 


The Melindra perform the jandidn rite, when a child has reached 
the age of 3, 4 or 5, ata pond called Sunidérénwdla. The kinswen go 
there in the morning, the father’s priest carrying on his head a 
brass tray full of khir, The priest walks round the pond until a chil haa 
taken away some of the khir, and it no chil appeara for two or even 
three days nonv of the family will eat ordrink. When it has taken eome 
of the Khir the father is congratulated. A he-goat is also taken to the 
tank and, if no chil appear, it is slanghtered at sunset. When the 
chil takes away some of its flesh the futher is congratuluted. Blvod 
is then taken from the goat's ear anda tika made on the boy’s 
forehead with it. ‘I'he goat’s head and feet are sent by a barber tv the 
kinsiwen and the flesh and khir that remain are distributed to the 
brotherhood. Once, it is said, tho got was all but extinct, all the 
wales having died of a plague. But a pregnant woman fled from 
Bhera or Khushdab (the family is still called Bherd or Khush&bi) to her 
father's house, the family parohit accompanying her. On the way 
she gave birth to a son, and the parohit coming tv know ot the event 
after they had gone some distance returned and found the boy still alive 
und shadowed by # chil with its feathers. The parohit restored him to 
his mother assuring her that his family would attain greatness. ‘This is 
how chil worship arose in this family. 


The Malhotra got observes the deokdj in the 5th year after the 
birth of the first child, and no Malhotra can marry his eldest son or 
daughter until it has been solemnized. 


Both at a true wedding and at a deokdj the chtl or kite is worshipped 
because, it is said, one of those birds ouce burnt itself alive in the 
chita or pyre in which a Malhotra widow was being burnt with her 
husband. So the got regards the kite as itself a sati and is worshipped 
as such, 


‘At a wedding when the marriage party reaches the bride’s house a 
goat is demanded from her parents and its ear cut with a knife, @ 
drop of the blood being dabbed on the bridegroom’s iorehead. 


The Sirhindia Majhotr4s take boys to Dandrata in Patidla for the 
mundan rite, as their guri lived there, and after the boy’s head hus 
been shaved his representative gives the child a jhunjhuna with a 
knot at each end for the first time. No Malhotra will give his sun 
such a toy till this has been done, though he may give him cne with 
a single knot. ‘I'here too the guru’s quilt (gudr2) 1s worshipped and 
jhandilds or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

A Malhotra wife in the seventh month of her first pregnancy sits in 
the dehlz or portico of the house and there removes her nosering and 
lawng which she never puts on again. She also gives up dyeing her 
hands aud feet with henna, saying thrice— 

Nak nath lihi, sar matti pat, ase laha lahe. 
Main lihun, meri bahu ldhe, meri sat kuli lihe. 

“T take off my nosering, throw carth on my head. As I have takun 
it off so may my son’s bride take her’s off, and seven generations of 
my children take it off”. 
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Khatris, Mengi— Najjar. 


The Mengi also do not kill the snake. It was, they say, born to 
one of their ancestors und at the shaving (maunan) rite they worship 
w picture of it. At this ceremony they slice off of a goat’s car and 
apply smoke to its nose to make it sneeze. ‘They considor that no good 
luck will come unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merwdha claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (Marusthal). They belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the sonth-west Punjab through the Boldn Pass. Their 
earliest traceable settlement is, however, at Govindwal or Gondwal, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a large place by one Baba 
Govind Radi, a devotee. This man was granted lands in jugir for giving 
food to a Musalman king, who came to him hungry during a hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Guré Bhala, with whom the Merwdhas 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink 
from the same well. Thereupon large numbers of them settled else- 
where. 

The Merwaha perform their maunan ceremony at the shrine of Babi 
Thaman, at Ramria, 16 miles west of Jhany, aud at Kinera. 

The Mithu are goldsmiths, ‘!hey have a sati at ‘lalwandi Nimi, in 
Jagraon tahsil, in Ludniina, One of the family, on his way from his 
facher-in-law’s house, with his wife, was killed by a tiger. She became 
sati with him and so the place is visited, every year in Bhddono, and 
seven times mud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of ‘l'alwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol Bunjihi when thejanev rite is performed for the 
first time (generally between 8 and 10 years of age), is a goat slaughtered 
(halil karnd) by « Qazi, and the parohit of the family applies (tika 
lugdnd) a drop of its blood to the forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo.* ‘I'he goat’s flesh is then eaten by the brotherhood; but 
they must eat it indoors and no oneis allowed to take it outside. Before 
the ceremony is performed the boy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razor, At wedding when the party starts towards the bride’s 
village, the bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jand tree 
in his own village, females of the brotherhood accompanying him; and 
he must not return to his own house but go straight to his father-in- 
law’s village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar wari tuknd is prohibited. Waris are made of pulse 
(mungt or mdash). ‘lhe pulse is steeped in water for a whole night. 
‘hen it is ground fine on a stono with a stone or stick, water bemg 
sprinkled on it when it begins to dry. It is called pitht (from pisna to 
grind). Spices. are then mixed with it, and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out ona charpdi, while they are wet, and allowed to 
dry in the sun ; when dried they are kept and cooked as vegetables 
from time to time. ‘This process is called wari tukna. 


The Najjar trace their origin to Uch in Bahawalpur. 


The Nandat worship the ak which must not be touched by the women 
of the section, or mentioned by them: they worship it once @ year. 





* Mckol Khatris call in the Mullah at the janeo ddlnd, as Mullahs in old times taught 
their children—(Sialkot), ; 
t The nawe Nanda or Nenda is derived from ninan, husband's sister, 


Khatris, Nanda—Saonché. §25 


Amongst the Pasi at « maunan and a marriage the eagle is worshi 

in this wiee. On the day betore the date anat for ie Gee 
wedding, the family priest invites an eagle to a feast on the following 
morning. Next day, the boy or the girl’s father, together with the parvhat, 

oes out taking with him four loaves and a confeotion (kardh 
parshdd) thereon and puts it before the eagle. Standing barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal (bhojan). 
Rae must stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part 
of it. 


They then come back and perform the marriage ur maunan ceremony 
and foast Brahmans, 


The Paris are sub-divided into three sub-sections, the Sidh Gharmals 
of the Bist Dodb, the Mahk Waziri of Lahore and Gujranwéla and 
the Kasuri of Lahore, Dharmkot and the Malwa. Bébi Sidh Gharmal 
was a saint who originally came from the Mdlwa. At a wedding in 
this got the bride’s mother feigns auger and seeks refuge in a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid the songs of the girls of the kindred. In some 
Pari families a mother never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 
Others cut off a goat’s ear with a sword at a birth, stain the child’s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill aud eat the goat ata feast of all 
the brotherhood. 


The Rihén, a got of Bunjdhi status, perform bhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakodar in Jullundur, after cutting a jangi twig, which is 
worshipped on the Janamashtmi day. A he-goat, whose ear has been 
previously pierced near the jandi is taken home and beheaded by the 
eldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distributed 
to the brotherhood and the bones and blood buried in the house-yard. 
On Sundays Brahmans are not allowed to cee or use milk and curds in 
a Rihén’s house. ‘he following tale is told of the origin of this cus- 
tom :—During the Muhammadan period all the women of tke section, 
and the wife of their parohit determined to save their honour by throw- 
ing themrelves into a well, but the parohitni’s heart failed her, so the 
other women called ber a Chanddlni and thus wilk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on Sundays 
ever since. ‘The tardgt rite, which consists in putting a thread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the ruins of a village, 
near Ghélib Kaldn, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhidna. The Sirire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and offer a cloth, etc., there atter a wed- 
ding, as it was their original home and was called Kerériwéla. 


The Saonchi section of the Bunjdhis has a curious rite on the &th 
suit of Asauj. ‘Ine arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Kunga,a red 
powder, is then sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the forehead. An idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand. It is then worshipped. 
Nothing but bread and milk may be eaten on this day. 

The Softi got has a sati at Rattowal, a village in Ludhiana. They 
came originally from Lahore. Ata tank called Baba Hansuénd named 
after one of their ancestors, children who are supposed to be under evil 
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influences and so grow thin are bathed and cured completely. Corn 
is vowed on recovery. 


The Soi perform the bhaddan inthe Kdngya Hille, aud that of cutting 
the jandi tiee at their own villages. They worship their ancestors at 
Jangpur in Ludhidna taksil at the Diwdéli 


The Tuli goé is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold of a tula, a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which lamps are put, By its aid he 
was saved and so was called Tuli. 


Uppal is said tc mean ‘stone,’ and this got performa the bhaddan rite 
whenever its gurus from Anandpur, in Hoshiarpur, visit them. Tach 
guru gets 1} rupees and gives in return a small pagri. A few days 
after a child’s birth, its wother takes it to a satd’s place outside the 
village and then to the tomb of B&éwé Lal, whom Muhammadans call 
Shah Kamal. Offerings of bagay (pounded rice) are made at both 
places. The child’s head is shaved at the first piace and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second. : 

The Wadhera make offerings of luchés at the shrine of B&b& Tomba, 
when a boy at tle age of 14 years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings: when a boy first 
dons shoes, at the age of 6, the ear of a he-goat is cut and water 
sprinkled on the animal ; if the goat shivers it is auspicious. In either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed tv be propitiated. 
At 11 a boy’s head is shaved and he declares that he must forsake his 
home and study in the forests, but his sisters bring him back, and, in 
the case of the eldest son, the mother leaves her home, going to a re- 
lative’s house, and there she remains until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again. 


Kuaypax (Kaatax).—A tribe of Pathéns which claims descent from Luq- 
ma4n alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. The Khataks, as related 
in the article on Pathdus, claim themselves to be Pathins of the Kar- 
larni branch. By his Urmar wife Karlérnai had two sons Kodai and 
Kakai. ‘The former had six or seven sons, including Luqmén, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhamuwad, and had by him two 
sons, Honai* and Wardag whom Karlarni adopted. 


The story goes that Luqmdn, while out hunting with his brothers, 
met four Atghén damsels of another tribe. Luqindn chose the best- 
dressed—but she was the worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
stout. His broths scoffed at him, saying Lugqman pah khatat lar, 
‘Luqmaén is in the wud,’ whence he was nick-named Khatak. His bride, 
however, borg him two sons ‘l'ormdnt and Boléq. Tormén had two sons 
‘Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the abler, his descendants and 
those of ‘l'arakai too are styled ‘!'aris. Hence the Khataks are divided 
into main branches, Tarif and Boldq—and to the latter belongs the 
Bangi Khel, descendants of Bangai, son of Sdéghari, son of Boldq. 





* Honis, descendants of Honai, were to be found round Niléb dwelling among the 
Khataks two centuries ago. The Kaka Khel are much venerated by the Khataks as 
descended from the Sayyid Mukammad, and are probably Honis. The shrine of the Kaka 
fabib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Rahim-Yar was a member. 

¢ The name reminds us of Toramana, 
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Sheikhali. Mashirai. * The descendants of Burhan are called Dilazaks and those of Wrakzai Orakzais; both these tribes reside in Tiréh 


and the adjacent countries. 
ft The descendants of Utmin, known as Utm4n Khels reside in Swat, Bajour, Yusafzai in the Peeh&war and Hazkra 


Districts. 
t Tae descendants of Usman are called Afridis and reside in T(réh, the Kohét and Khaiber Passes and in Baré. 
§ The descendants of Jadran live in Jadran, ildga Kabul. 
Darwesh Muhammad alias Chanju. {| The descendants of Khogi4ni, culled Khogiénfs. live in the hills to the north-west of the Koh-i-Sufed. 
q| The Wazirs reside in independent territory to the west of the Khatak country. 
Akor Khan alias Malak ako.tt ** The descendants of Shitak, called Shitaks, live in Dawar and Khost in the Kabul ildga. 
Tt All the Khatak Chiefs, including the present Khan, belong to the Akor Khel family. 
t} The Zanais live in the Peshawar district and are generally said to be Miéns (K4k4& Khels), descendants of one Yas{n, son of Zanai. They live at 
Zisrat K4k4 Sahib in that district. 
§§ The descendants of Mirai are commonly called Béraks. But the real Baéraks are the descendants of Barak, son of Yasin, 


\|i) The descendants of Amir inhabit the village of Amir in the Khwarra tappa of the Kohit tahsil. 
{{ The descendants of Tarkai reside at Dallan, Am4nkot, Gurgurry and Ganderi in the Darra circle and at Khatti Nasr4ti, Shiva and other villages in 


the Barak tappa. 
*e* The descencants of Khurram, son of Battu, are called Khurrams, and those of Marwat and Nandrak, the Mahramzais. The descendants of Mandun 


and Mdshak, sons of Dattu, occupied the Zira and Patidla tappde of the Kob4t tahsil. : 
+tt Saghir bad six sons, the descendants of the first, second and third sons are called the Sagharis, Bhangi Khels, and Makoris, respectively, and those 


of the remaining three who owned three shares came to be known as Dartappis (from drethree, tappd, share). 
ttt Seni is said to have belonged to another tribe, but he married a woman from the family of Boldg, son of Luqmén Khatak, and thus became entitled 


to inheritance. The Senis are descended from him (From Major H. P. P. Leigh's Aseessment Report, 1894), 


f 
Fatteh. 
Hahssan. 


Tarman. 
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Thanks to B&bar’s Memoirs and Khushhél Khén Khatak’s history 
of the tribe the annals of the Khatuks are singularly complete, 
Many years after Babar had acquired Kabul, the Khataks either tuking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the comfines of the 
Delhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in the Shinwél range 
(in Waziristan), separated from their kinsmen the Shitak Karlérnis 
and moved north-west, towards the Lowa-Ghar range, Karbogha, Tiraif, 
into Chauntra, to [l4chi (Lachi) and the Shakardarra towards the Indus, 
At this time Kohét (Lower Bangash) was in the possession of the Orakzai 
Pathéns with whom the Khataks wero at feud, and the latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangash defeated the Orakzais in two fights 
at TApi and Muhammadzai near Kohat town, compelling them to fall 
back towards Tirth, while the Khataks themselves pushed on towards 
Nildb, Patidla and Stinféla on the Indus. Driving the Awéns before 
them the Khataks pushed their inroads as far as Sakesar, Bhera 
and Khushéb, occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
KélSbagh, In Akbar’s reiga Malik Akor or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperor and in 1587 he founded Akora, on the south bank 
of the Kabul, and his son Yahyd seized upon the territory of the 
Mandar Pathdns which lay nearest to that river. This tract became 
known as Tari-Boldq from the two sections of the Khataks which held 
it. ‘They failed, however, to subjugate the whole Mandar tribe and 
were only able to establish a footing on the northern bank of the K4bul 
opposite Akora. 


‘In 1630 the wlis or tribal levy of the Khataks joined in the 
combined attack by the Pathén tribes round Pesh4war on that fortress, 
although their 4rbab Shéhb4z Khan was with the Mughals at Peshéwar 
at the time.* ‘Che Mughal authority was, however, soon re-established, 


and in 1659 Khushhdl Khén, who had now succeeded his father 


Shihb4z in the chieftainship,f was employed by them in an expedition 
against the Atridis and Orakzais of Tir&h, whence he returned in 1660. 
After Aurangzeb was firmly established on the Delhi throne Khushhal, 
however, fell into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rantabhur, but he 
was released after more than two years’ captivity in 1666, and was 
with Muhammad Amin Khan, subahdar of Kébul, at the great disaster 
which befell the Mughals in the Khaibar in 1672. Disgusted with 
the uagenerous treatment he received atthe hands of the Mughals, 
Khushhél did not accord his loyal support to the Mughal cause and _ his 
opinion of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses.{ ‘he fief of 
Tari Bolaq held by the Khataks, appears to have been now granted by 
the Mughals to Sher Muhammad Bangash and this led to a bitter feud 
with the tribes of Bangash, in the course of which Khushhdl’s son 
Ashraf defeated the Kohdtis. A second defeat at the Turkai Pass 
followed,§ but in 1673 Sher Muhammad Bangash returned from his long 
exile in Hindustén and won over the Sini branch of the Khataks. 
Khushhal Kiién though supported by the Afridis was also hampered 








* Khushhal in his bistory tries to make out that the Khataks did not join this rebellion 
against the Mughals. 
} He succeeded his father in 164). 
{ Raverty’s Poetry of Afghdns, p. 18, ey 
Raverty dates the events, which culminated in ihe second defeat of the Kohatis at 


the Turkai Pass, back to 1652-54, which appears too early, 
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by the disaffection of the Mashaks, # clan of the Bolfq Khataks, and 
his Afridi allies having attacked Kohat prematurely were repuleed 
Khushhal sought refuge in ‘l'iréh and thence wandered into the Yfaafzui 
country, but as he lamented in verse, he failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and his son, now nominally chief of the Khataks 
was sent in charge of 1 Mughal force against his father’s allies—the 
Airidis, Another Mughal defeat was the result, and Khushhdl was 
enabled to make another attempt on Kohét, but deserted by the Sinia 
and Mashaks as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675. Two 
years later Ashraf Khan was granted Tari-Boléq as sarddr of the tribe, 
and further misunderstanding arose between father and son. The 
latrer waged war on the Malik Miri Bangash and took the fort of 
Doda from the Shadi Khel in 1680, Subsequently the Mughal faujddre 
fell out with the Maliks Mirf and Ashraf Khdn, when called upon 
for aid against them, compelled them to surrender Kohat but protected 
them from Maghal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother Bahtdm 
to undermine his influence with the swhahdar of Kabul who treacherouse 
ly seized him when on a visit to Peshdwar and deported him to 
Hindustan, 


In 1684 Afzal Khdéu, son of Ashraf Khin and now acting chief of 
the Khataks, was in charge of the road from Khairébéd to Naushahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal officials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He had also to contend 
with Bahram, his uncle, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khataks, but on Kbushhal’s death in 1688 Afzal made his peace 
with the Mughal authorities and Bahrém having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra rcad in 1692. But Afzal failed 
to completely establish his authority til his father’s death in 1694 
made him chief of the Khataks, although Bahr4m was still aotive. 
In 1701 Amir Khan, subahddr of Kébul, died and Shéh Alam moved 
from Multdén to secure the vacant province. On his retara in 1702-08 
via Bannu and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach Peshdwar by Kalébégh, but was reduced to great 
straits by the Bangi Khel and other Sdéghari Khataks until Afzal 
Khén rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. Bahrém was sub- 
sequently seized and sent to Kabul, but he escaped and Afzal Khén 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail Khan Bangash. 
After Aurangzeb’s death Shéh Alam offered Atzal service in Hindu- 
stin but he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
subahddr over the Kébul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Attock to Peshawar. He also won over Ismail Khén, while 
Bahram sided with Q4bil Khan, Ismail’s rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship, Kventually the latter was acknowledged by all the wlis of 
Bangash and this secured Afzal’s position, Saif Khén his son becom- 
ing faujddr of Léchi, which had been the oentre of Bahrém’s power, 
Qabil, however, soon broke out aguin and the next faujdir of Laéchi, 
NijAbat Khén, had to be sent against him, Qébil secured the Mughals’ 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off Alléhd4d, who held an imperial sanad 
as fanjdar of Bangash, against the subahddr of K&bul (Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of Ali Mardin Khén), and the Mughal forces with Qabil were 
withdrawn in 1768 or 1709. Bahrém’s death followed in 1712 but, 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and Afzal’s son Said Khén, 
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now faujddr of L&chi,* sent a jirga to arbitrate between them, but its 
members were murdered. In revenge he attacked the Bangash and 
defeated them. 


In 1718 Sarbuland Kh4n was appointed subahddr and sustained a 
defeat by the Afghdns in the Khaibar and Afzal took advantage of his 
reverse to refuse to pay peshkash for Tari-Boléq and the Mughals with 
their Bangash vassals had to resort to force to collect it. The subah- 
dar also transferred the fief to a brother of Afzal, who retired to 
Chauntra, and subsequently declined an offer of the fief made him b 
the faujdir of Bangash. In 1723-24 Sarafréz, a descendant of Shaikh 
Bahdédur, Khushhal’s spiritual cuide, raised disturbances in Léchi and the 
Khwarram, which Asadull4h, Afzal’s son and faujddr of Lachi, waa 
unable to suppress. Afzal himself had to seek an asylum among the 
Y4sufzais, but in 1725 he was able with their aid to defeat the fanatical 
mullahs, talibs and darwesh who lost 600 killed, although he had only 
3,000 men and the rebels with their Afridi and other allies number- 
ed 7,000 or 8,000. Here the Khattak chronicles end. 


The chief seats of the Khatak power were Akora, Shahbdézgarh, 
Kal4béch and Makhad. The Khataks vary in physique and dress, 
Those near Upper Mirénzai resemble their Bangash veighbours, but 
the Barak Khataks are tall, heavily built and stolid with shaggy hair 
cut down to the level of the ear and thick beards a hand-breadth in 
length. Their dress is generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 
and the turban is twisted into a kind of rope. In the fields they 
wear a long shirt, reaching to the ankles, of cotton or wool and 
tied with a bit of rope. Simple but sturdy and independent they are 
very clannish. The Sdégharis of Shakardarra are tall and spare, accus- 
tomed to a hard active life and so smarter and livelier. In still greater 
contrast to the Baraksare the Khataks of Akora, men of medium height, 
who do not clip the beard, though they shave the head. They are well 
able to hold their own against their Afridi neighbours. Khatak women 
dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Bangash, and generally 
possess few or no ornaments. 


Khatak wedding customs. 


A young fellow who wants to get married sends a dallal (who may 
be any one) to the parents of the girl to sound them as to the price 
that he will have to pay for her. The dallal will return with a mes- 
sage that the would-be bridegroom must pay Rs. 800 (e.g.) in cash to 
the tather as the bride-price : that he must, in addition, find Rs, 40 in 
cash, ten mans of wheat, a couple of sheep, Rs. 60 worth of ornaments, 
one maund of ghz at the time of the wedding ; and that the hagg mahr 
will be Rs. 200. Ifthe young man can raise the cash down for the 
betrothal, his dim with the dallal, and his father or another relation go 
to the house of the girl’s father, who will not, however, appear himeelf 
but will work through his dim and his mukhtar. The money will be 
counted out on to the chitdi to the girl’s dim who will give it to the 
girl’s mother. The two dalléls will then go through what these 





* Sadr Khén had been faujddr of L&chi, on the part of Bahrém, The date of Said 


Khén's appointment is not known. 
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Banntchis call the sharai nikah, i. ¢., the*ijab-gabul, on behalf of their 
clients. Menhdi is spplied to the hands of al! present with the intima- 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to so-and-so, 


Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids. 
Betrothals take place in Ramz4n but few marriages. This is on ac- 
count of the fast more than anything else. 


When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
the bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ght which are sent to the girl’s people for the wedding banquet, 
he sends his giim to ask if the other side is ready. On the date fixed 
at about 8 or 9 p.m. he, with the males und females of his village and 
from amoug his relations, starts to the house of the girl. The men of 
the girl’s village turn out to oppose them, by throwing clods, for some 
time, but at last desist. Among the Waz(rs, especially io former times, 
swords were brandished and injury occasionally caused. However the 
boy’s party enters the village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chauk, while the women go to the girl’s house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the boy to join them. He 
then goes with a party of his men into the girl’s courtyard and stands 
in the middle while 8 or 9 men lift him in the air three times, he rais- 
ing his hands to show how tall he is. The girl’s dim intertwines seven 
strings of different colours, each the height of the boy, and as the boy 
is lifted up the dim jumps in the air swinging the cord so as to raise it 
above the boy’s head if he can in order to show that the girl’s family is 
superior. Then the boy is made to stand on a rezdi againet the wall, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each end of the rezdt. The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezdi and the 
women of the girl’s party at the other. Then the women of each party 
sing love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who keeps quiet, stands with his mouth covered with the end of his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of the girl places patdeas in 
the middle of the rezdi and these are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of the girl comes out of the house in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy’s patka are tied together 
by the bride’s dim. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boy’s 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of the husband’s family dips the blade of a sword letting the wa'er 
drip into a ghara. This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is Ha 
up in the ordinary manner. Then they return to the house ae ie 
water is sprinkled in the room where the girl is. The ee 0 . ° 
girl then brings curds and forces the boy to take two ee after 
which the boy gives the bride’s sister a rupee to untie the knot. 


The mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
puts on her the pniaont: Hatt tage been bought after they have be en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. ‘The girl is then ae 
a pony with the boy’s diéim and the boy’s party sets Lala ie a 
girl’s family going with them. On this day the village is fa aed 
the boy and the girl remains for the night with bis women of : 
wedding by the mulléh takes place the next night and theu “a4 i 
are left alone. ‘The next morning, however, the girl’s dum te goa 
back to her parents with whom she remains a weck or 50 after whic 
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she sends her dim to say she wants to be fetched. She is taken to the 
boy’s home by dim. ‘Tho dim is throughout an important person and 
is fed on all occasions. 

Kuartar, Kaqtsaar, Kangar, a tribe of the Attock district. Tho Khattars 
claim kinship with the Awédns, aud to bo, like them and the western 
Khokhars, descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shah Qureshi, 
of Ghazni. But the Awdns do not always admit the relationship, 
and the Khattars are said often to claim Rajput origin. Mr. WB, 
Steedman, however, accepted their Awdn origin, aud says that an 
Aw4n admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior section 
of the tribe to whem he will not give his daughters in marriage, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar 
families at pp. 561—9 of lis Panjib Chiefs, thought that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khordsin who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Colonel Cracrolt noted that the 
Khattara ot Rawalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ; and they themselves have a tradition of having been 
driven out of their territory on the Indus near Attock into Afghanistan, 
and returning thence with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori* Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Kator, Cidaritew, or Little Yachi, from whom the Géjars 
also are descended. (dArchxological Survey Reports, II, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khattar from their name, which ex- 
teuds on both sides of the Kala Chitta Pahdr from the Indus to tke 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsi), and from Usmén Katar on the north 
to the Khair-i-Marat hills on the south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gujars and Awdns. Raverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bhatiot or Bhatot and Niléb on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter place which used to be called Takht-i-Nil4b or ‘the Throne 
of the Blue Water ’—the Indus. ‘he Khattars sided withthe Mughals 
against the Khataks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed faujdar ot Attock, they met with more than one reverse at the 
hands ot Khushhal Khan and Afzal Khan, the Khatak chiefs in 1678 
and 171& Colonel Cracroft wrote: “The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard tocrime. Their tract has always been one 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex- 
travagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and aye often back- 
ward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of iutermarriage with members of the 
family, and even then only forsome special reason.” On this Mr. 
Steedman noted: ‘Since then they have become more civilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the Khattars hold an inter- 
mediate place, ranking below Gakkhars, Awins, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class Rajputs.” 

Mr. T. P. Ellis wrote an interesting account of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 





* According tothe Rawalpindi @uzetteer of 1883-84 the Khattars claim descent from 
Chohan, youngest son of Qutb Shih, who established himself on the Indus ‘where for many 
years the tribe maintained its position. It was at least driven out by a Hindu tribe under 
eT Deo, in 1175, but its chief, Khattar Khan, returning with Muhammad of Ghor, recaptured 
Nila4b and, taking ils name from him, the tribe overran the open country between the Indus 
and the Rawalpindi, dispossessing the Awans and Gijars, 
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traordinary divergencies of tradition as to the origi 
great antiquity. gin of tribes of no 


The Khattars are generally credited with a Hin 5 
Khatris,* but they are themselves divided in belief as : thei tae 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while thoce who deny it claim an ae 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with the Aw4na, They se 
3 founders, Hashim, Abdulla and Mustafa, and say that in the time of 
Harin-ur-Rashid they came to Baghddd, and tbat in bis jihad rhe 
reached Hindustén via Baluchistan in which latter country there ca 
said to be 9,000 Khattar Saldna (houses or graves). They alle 
that they joined later in the raids of Sultén Mahmtd Ghaznavi wh 
settled them in Bégh Niléb whence they spread over the rocky barren 
ee of the K4l& Chitta range in Attock, Pindigheb and Fattehjang 
‘ahsils, : 


In order to meet to the generally accepted belief that they were crigin- 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Musralman brit admiie- thet 
while at Bagh Nilaéb they became Hindus and were reconverted. 


The Khattars are sometimes divided into two main branches, thonoh 
theyt themselves rarely speak of them. These are how the Kal4 
Khattars and the Chitta Khattars. ‘To the former belongs the Dhrek 
family, to the latter the Wh family, though they are closely connected 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies the true expla- 
nation of the conflicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colonr being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussalman 
descent overpowering and absorbing their predecessors. 


The origin of the name Khatfar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent toa mythical Khattar Khan, the word Khatfar being 
synonymous with the word zabr. 


Sub-divistons. 


Khattar Khén is supposed to have had seven descendants, who like the 
Gakkhars and many others founded as many septs with the patronymic 
-dl. ‘These were Firozdl, Sirhdél, Isél, Garhdl, Balwdl, Mittiél and 
Kharidl.t The Khattars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri- 
buted the degeneracy of the Dhrek tamily to close intermarriage carried 
on for several generations. The Wah family bes also taken to it of 
recent times, Awd4as both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathins, Gakkhars and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict pardah is maintained, Khattar wedding rites used to closely 10- 
semble those of Hindus, Brahmans even being present, but they are 
now solemnised according to strict Muhammadan rules. ill recently 
Khattars were not allowed to eat the hare. ‘The Khattars have a tribal 
strino that of Shah Abdul Wahab at Barot where both Khattars and 
Ghakkars used to send the bodies ot their dead for interment. A stone 
near Bagh Nildb was formerly regarded as the shrine of Nuri Shih 








* Butthe tis soft in Khatri and hard in Khattar. Tne identification with Kator is 
equally untenable, as Mr. W. Irvine has shown in J.R.A,8., 1911, p. 218. 

t It is possible that these names are territovial and derived from the Kala Chitté Range. 

+ Other septs are the Jandal and Ranial, the former giving its name to the tract south 


of the Kala Chitta. 
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Abdul Rahmin, but pilgrimages to this stone have now ceased almost 
entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
of the village collect togethar and Gll gharas with water just outside 
the village. The village Khan is sent for and he takes hold of the 
plough, and thereupoa the women throw the gharas of water over him, 
Dbis is supposed to be efficacious in bringing on rain. ‘l'o keep jinns off 
from the threshing floor pointed sticks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 


Kaawas, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Kuepag, @ Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kagra, a Jat (agricultural) tribe found in Kabirwala tahsil, Multdn district 
whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 


oe the 13th century. It is also found in Ludhidna and 
ete. Amritsar. It gives the marginal pedigree and thus 

claims Solar Rajput origin. Its home was Mathra- 
Bashal. nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 
Sear ‘akhar-wind in the Mélwa. An attempt to settle 


in Khadtr was foiled by the Kang, but eventually 
Jilmachha. the latter tribe was defeated and the Khern settled 
es ee in their present villages in Amritsar. Khera was 
; the son of a Sidha Jdt’s daughter and treated his 
Jatu. relations-in-law harshly—whence the name Khera 
‘< tr, kharwa, ‘ bitter.’ 
= 
aie 


Janon. 
Juj. 
Dhor. 
Mal. 
Laktisan, 
hora, 


Kaerg, a Kamboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 


Kaerran, a tribe settled in the Loralai District of Balochistan at the back of 
the Laghdéri, Khosa, and Lund country. ‘Their original settlement was 
at Vahoa in the country of the Kasréni of Dera Isméil Khan, where 
many of them still live and hold land between the Kasrdni Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they took re- 
fuge in the Barkhin valley which is still held by the Néhar sept of the 
Khetrans as inferior proprietors, the Laghdris being its superior own- 
ers, They are certainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many to be 
Path4ns, descended from Midna, brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the 
Abdali; and they do in some cases intermarry with Pathins. But 
they confessedly resemble the Baloch in features, habits, and general 
appearance, the names of their septs end in the Baloch patronymic 
termination dmz and they are now for all practical purposes a Baloch 
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tribe. It is probablo that they are in reality a remnant of the original 
Jé population ; they speak a dialect of their own called Khetrdéni 
which is an Indian dialect closely allied with Sindhi, and in fact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus. They are 
the least warlike of all the Baloch tribes, capital cultivatora, and in 
consequence very well-to-do, Their lands are generally divided into 
large blocks held by numerous sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about. in different villages. The 
tribe, as it now stands, is composed of four clans, of which the 
Ganjira represents the original Khetr4n nucleus, while to them aro 
affiliated the Dhariwal* or Chacha who say that they are Dodai Baloch, 
the Hasani, once an important Baloch tribe which was crushed by 
Nésir Khan, che great Khadn of Kelat, and took refuge with the 
Khetrén of whom they are now almost independent, and the Ndhar 
or Bébar, who are by origin Lodi Pathdns. The name, aa Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from khetr ‘ field’ 


KuewA4, a boatman. 
Kuicuar, a sept of Jéts in Jind; see under Jaria. 


Kuicut, Kaicucat, a Muhammadan tribe of Jét status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mailsi in Multén and in the northern part 
of Gugera tahsil, Montgomery district.t It claims Chauhdn origin and 
descent from one Khichi Khdn, a ruler in Ajmer. Driven out of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans his descendants Sisan and Vadar mig- 
rated to Multén. The Khichis fonght with the Joiyns, then para- 
mount in those parts, and also say that they were sent against the 
rebellious Baloch of Khai by the Mughals, in Multén. In Montgomery 
the Khichis say they were converted to [slim by Bahdwal Haqq, 
wandered up the Révi,t abandoned agriculture for cattle-breeding and 
joined the Kharrals iu robbery, but onder the rule of Kamr Singh 
Nakkéi resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 


Karpr Kurt (a corruption of Khizr), (1) a section of the Sen Khel, Gadaizai, 
lliészai, Bunerw4l; (2) a hamsdya section of the Shahozai, Dumar, 
Sanzar Kaékar—Pathdos. 


Kauiprzal, a section of the Razzar Mandaur Pathans, in Peshdwar. 


Kuitcaf, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur: see Khilji. 


\ 


* Dh4riwal is the name of an important Jat tribe. Mr. Bray says that in Balochistan 
three clans are recognised, viz.,—Isp4ni, Palliat, Dhirewal or more correctly Dhara. The 
term Ganjira is occasionally applied to the first two clans, or even to the whole tuman 
(tribe). The Hasani and Chacha are merely septs affiliated to the Dhara, while the NAhar 
(? hysnas) are a sept of the Ispdni. Folk etymology derives Dhirewé] from dhsriwdl, a 
shepherd, and dhara is said to mean ‘ heap.’ 


+ They are thus found along the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the Ravi from Multéo 
to Lahore, but there are also a few of them on the Chendb, ant there are considerable 
numbers of them in the Delhi district where they appear to be recognised as a sept of the 
Chauhin. In Shabpur they are also found and in ; that District they are classed as Jat 
(agricultural), but in Montgomery they are classed as Rajputs. In the Chenéb Colony most 
of them returned themselves as Rajputs, but some as Jats. Inthe Sandal Bir they were 
dependents of the Kharrals, although superior to them in status taking wives from them, 
but refusiag to give them brides. They were, however, not counted as belonging to the 
‘great Ravi’ tribes, and it is possible that the Khichi of the Bir and in Shahpur are really 


Khilchi or Khilji, not the Chauh4n Khichi of Multan. 
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Kniwi, 2 Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, It appears to be 
quite distinct from the Kuicu!, and is probably the represoutative of 
the Kaa. 

Kurra, a tribe of Jéts found in the Pasrir and Daska tahsils of Sidlkot 
Khira was a son of Sanpél, Like the Ghummaus tl <2 
R4jputs by descent. ey are Bajwa 


Kniwa, a clan with some pretensions to R4éjput origin, and locally ranki 
somewhat above the Jats, found in Jhelum. Like the “Bhirat King 
Kallas it gives bride to the Jdlap. The Khiwa are also found in 
Shéhpur as an agricultural clan. 


Knizr Kaet, (1) a clan of the Soni or Suni Sarwérni Pathains, accordin 
to Raverty. Settled in the Khaibar in Baébav’s time, they weid nivel 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519. ‘They had nuleatad 
him on his march over the pnss, and in 1507 had opposed his aeanice 
through it with the Shama Khel, Kharlakhi and Khogitni, This ‘ala 
appears to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, the anil 
being forgotten or disused : (2) a minor fraction of the Mintar Khel 
Muhammad Khel, Hassan Khel, Mohmit Khel, Utmingai Darwosh 
Khel of the Wazirs.* See under Khidr Khel. 


Kurzrzai,a section of the Natozai, Dumar, Sanzar Kakar Pathéns, 


Kuo, a term applied to the inhabitants of Turikho and Muikho, or Upper 
and Lower Kho, in Chitrél. The Kho appear to bea mixed race oe” 
comprise families descended from Badakhshis, Shighnis, Wakhis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their name to Khowdr 
or Chitréli, the language of the great mass of the people in the nannies 
drained by the Chitral river and its affluents, as far down as Mirkhanni 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes many loan 
words from Persian, Pashtu and Urdu. 


Kuop, # Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kaoaiini, Kuociint, a tribe of the Karldni Pathéns which at one time 
occupied the whole of Khost, but is now found in Kurram. The namo 
has tallen into disuse except in Peshawar, where a few Pathdins of this 
name are found. Both the Jadji and the Tari of Kurram claim to 
be descendants of Khugidni, sen of Kakai, but their Pathén origiu is 
open to doubt. 

Kuoja, fem. -1.—The word Khoja is really nothing more than our old friend 
the Khw4ja of the Arabian Nights, and means rimply a man of wealth 
and respectability. In the Punjab it is used in three different senses ; 
for a eunuch,t for a scavenger converted to Islam, and fora Muham- 
madan trader.{ It is only in the last sense that the Khojas can be 


# A Dictionary of the Pathan Tribes, 1899, p. 109, 
Khoja also means bald. For the eunuchs see under Hijré. For ij i 

under Khwaja, As a title Khoja appears.to be used only by a of REGS Tye oe 

¢ The Khojas of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commercial enterprise, but 
they do not appear to have any connection, as a caste, with those of the Punjab Dissent 
from orthodox Muhammadanism is however everywhere well marked among the Khojas, who 
are thus described in Burton’s Gistory of Sindh, pp. 248-249, 

‘The Khwajeh (or as the word is generally pronounced Khwajo and Khojo) is a small 
tribe of strangers settled in Sindh, principally at Karachi, where there may be about threo 
hundred families, 
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called a ‘caste,’ but there does not appear to be any true caste of 
Khojas, any Hindu trader converted to Islin being known by that 
name. ‘hus the Khojas of Shéhpur are almost entirely Kbatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalmin in that District would be called a 
Khoja. ‘The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con- 
verted Aroras ; while some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bhatia 
origin, and one section o! the Ambéla Khojas are Kéyaths, But in the 
north-west Punjab and the northern districta of the North-Wess 
Frontier Province, the term Pardcha is preferred by Hindu traders con- 
verted to Islém, so that where the Pardéchas are a recognised and 
wealthy caste, khoja is used for miscellaneous Mubammadan traders, 
chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajét, where the Khojas are commercially 
important, pardcha is used for the Mahammadan pedlar, 


These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Pardcha, are 
found all along ths northern portion of the two Provinces under the 
hills from Amritsar to Peshdwar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of the Western Plains, but have not entered 
the Derajét or Muzaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jhelum-Chenéb, and they are 
found throughout the whole of the Salt Range. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that thoy have “ spread’ or “ entered,” for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
different centres of conversion. ‘I'hey appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting acccunt of a trade development by the Khojas 
of Gujrat and Sidlkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed- 
ings No. 10 of March 1879. Jt appears that these men buy cotton 
piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about the villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions. The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton: “ They do not cultivate with 
their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise cattlo-stealing, but aro a liti- 
gious race, and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of 
their claims.” 


In spite of thcir conversion to Islim, the Khojas retain many traces 
of the Khatri caste organization. Thus at Bhera inShéhpur they have 
the following sub-divisions :— 


1, Sahgal. 4. Kapur. 7. Gorawala, 
2. Wohra or Bours. 5, Duggal. 8. Magun. 
8. Sethi, 6. Rawar or Ror. 9. Mchndru. 


“ Their own account of their origin is that they emigrated from Persia, Probably they 
fled the country when the Ismailiyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holaku Khan. ‘They differ from the Ismailites in one essential point, viz., 
whereas that race believes in only seven Imams, the Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. They are therefore heterodox Shiahs, as they reject Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, Muhammed Bakir and Imém Jéfar-i-Sadik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a kano or house prepared for that purpose. For marriages and funerals 
they go to the Sunni K4zis, but their Mukhi or head priest at Karachi set!les all their 
religious and civil disputes, Under the Mukhi, who is changed periodically, are several 
officers called Waris, and under these again are olhers termed Kbamriya,” 
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—all Khatri sections. A tenth, Matoli, does not appear to be a Khatri 
section, but it ranks with the first six, and from these seven the last 
throe cannot obtain wives, thongh they give brides to them, Tho 
Khojas of Bhera* claim to be strictly inonogamous, so much 60 that, as a 
rule, a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife in the caste, even though 
his first have died and he is thus driven to take his second wife from 
some other Muhammadan tribe. ‘he Khojas of Lciah have the Khatri 
section-names of Kapiir, Piri, Tandan aud Gambhir, but as theso are 
no longer exogamous and as wives may be taken from other castes, the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force, 


The Khojas of Jhang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohra, 
Wadawina and Passija. Tho last named is undoubtedly of Arora 
onigin, At Chiniot in Jhang the Khojas are mainly Khatris, reoruited 
by some Arora sections, thus :— 


Khatrt section. Arora sections, 
( Adal, Tarneja. 
Behraéra. Indigenous to Chiniot. Goruwala. 
Churra. Talwar, Khurana. 
Immigrants from 4? Maggun. Puri, Dhingra, 
the south-west. Sahgal. ‘Topra. Chawala. 
| Wadhaun, 
(| Wihra. 


‘I'he original Khatri classification into Bari and Bunjéhi groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khatri sections used not to intor- 
marry with the Aroras, but this restriction is said to be no longer ab- 
solute, though such marriages are not usual, The Khojas in Chiniot 
reverence Pir Gilani, the descendant of Imim Hassan, and his descend- 
ants live in Kotla, Gujranwala district. ‘he Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Chiuiot called the Hafiz Diwin. 


he Wohra are possibly the same as the Borat of Centra) India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into four mahdls under elected Mullahs, Malcolm{ says they belong 
to the Hassani sect and are @ progressive community. ‘The Khojas of 
Makhad (a place on the Indus) are more usually called Pardchas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure—in fact, the Khojas’ enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in this 
they are somewhat aifferent to the Khatris, 


Knosan, a Jat clan (agricuitural) found in Multén. Cf. Kohja. 
Kuo, a title of honour given to Kashmiris. 


Kuivat, a Jat tribe which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Multén tahsil in Mughal times. 


Kuouinra, a tribe of the Sammas, found in Bah4walpur. The Sang 
branch of the Sammas has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas 
had two grades, one superior and genuine, the other comprising 13 in- 
ferior septs who were wazirs of the Summas. To these latter belonged 
the Khohdnra. 


= a ee ee 
* The Khojas of Bhera havea legend that they were expelled from Chak Sano, 4 
ruined village in Bhera tahsil, some two or thtee centuries ago. They have an extensive 
trade with Kabul and beyond, and inhabit a remarkably well-built mohalla in Bhera, where 
they take a leading part 1n municipal affairs. 
+ (?) from beoh4 = trade. 
$. Memoir on Central ludia and Malwa, Vol. I, pp. 91-2. 
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KHxOKHAkg, -0R.—(1) a tribe, found among Jéts, Rajputs, Ardins*, and Chuhrés 
(see infra). Asa tribe of varying Rdjput and Jét status the Khokhars 
are most numerous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and 
especially in the Jhang and Sh4hpur districts. ‘They are also found 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indua and the Satlej, espe- 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jhelum 
to the Sutlej, Pind Dédan Khan in the Jheluin is said to have been 
refounded by a Héda Réjput from Garh Chitor, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to ]sléin was re-named Ddidan Khan.t He was Raja 
of those parts in the time of Jahdngir, but the Khokhars had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, They also once ruled an extensive tract in Jhang lying 
east of the Jhelum. The Khokhars of Gujrdt and Sidlkut have a tradi- 
tion that they were originally settled at Garh Kardna, which they can- 
not identify,t but were ejected by Timir and they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread slong the hills, and the concentration ot the 
Khokhars of the plains on the Jhelum and Chendh, and their wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Timdr’s invasion, In Akbar’s time they were shown og the principal 
tribe of the Dastya pargana (in Hoshidrpur) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains some 49 Khokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kapirthala State on the borders 
of Dasdya tahsil.§ In Kapférthala the Khcokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajréi, Kala, Ber and Jaich. In Shéhpur the Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are the NissowAna. 
The Bhatti and Kudhan are septs found in Montgomery. 


The origins of the Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. ‘l'radition appears invariably to connect them with the Awédns, 
making Khokhar one of Qutb Shéh’s sons and the Khokhar Qutb Sh4his 
his descendants, who would thus be akin to the JUHAns ulso. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that the Awinsand Khokhars 
owe their conversion to Isl4m to the saint Qutb Shih or his disciples, or 
that they both accepted his teachings.|| Aowever this may be the 
Khokhars in Sidlkot intermarry with other tribes, which the A wans will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gujrdt, where they 
hold a compact block of villages about Mung on the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, the leading Khokhars are called 
Ré4j4, as being of Réjpnt status or descent ‘from Bharat and Jasrat.’ 
Yet they claim kinship with the Awdns and intermarry with them and 
the Bhattis, giving wives to the Chibbs, but not getting brides in re- 
turn.§ Moreover the Khokhar thenselves vary in status. In the east 


* Punjabi Dicty., p. C2. Chuhras and Nais may be added. 

t The history of this family will be found at p. 589 ff. of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs, 

t Kirdna Hill in Jhang cannot well be meant. 

§ There are two Khokhar chhaté or leading villages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoshiarpur and Begowél in Kapirthala. 

|| That the Khokhars were originally Hindus appears hardly open to question. The 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had perohits, who 
were Datts, until recent times, but that this is no longer the caso, They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab. , 

q At births, weddings, etc., thoy observe Jit usages, but have no rathdchdré like them 
and no dur like the Gujars. Before the wedding procession starts presents are given 
to 7? kamins,—a Nai, Mirdsi, Tarkhin, Lohiy, Kumhar, Dhoba and R4(i) or Hindu. And 
when the procession reaches the bride’s house her father brings as many presents in a 
thal and they are also given to these kaméns, 
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of the Punjab they marry, on more or less equal terms, with other Réj- 
puts and so rank asa Réjput tribo. But in Jullundur they are said to 
intermarry in their own tribe or with Shaikhs, Awns and the like, 
rather than with their Rajput neighbours. About Pind Daédan Khin 
the R4jput Khokhars are sail to be entirely distinct from the Jat 
Khokhars, though elsewhere in Jhelum tho tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the ‘Jit’ cultivators, Those of Rajput status, 
however, marry into some of the best Janjiia families. In BabAwalpur 
the Khokhars are found in somo numbers and many of them return their 
main tribe as Bhatti. ‘hey intermarry among themselves, but sone- 
times give brides to Joiyas. One well-known sept is called Missan, so 
ealled because they once guve a mirdst a loat made of missi (gram 
flour) and in revenge he satirised them. 


In an article entitled 4 History of the Gakkhars, contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J. G. Delmerick, 
the Khokhars of the Muhammadan historians were taken to be the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opin- 
ion that the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhars with the 
Khokhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a full examination of all the evi- 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced the present writer of 
the correctness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khokhars were set- 
tled in the Punjab centuries before tho Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all over the central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac- 
quired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis be correct, it follows that Farishta’s de- 
scription of the customs of polyandry and femalo infanticide, as practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab triba, the Khokhars. 


The traditional nistory of the Khokhars.* 


Beordséhsi,t who succeeded Jamshid, King of Persia, was called 
Dahdk or the ‘Ten Calamities.” On his shoulders were two snake-like 
tumours, whence he was nick-named Maran or Aydahd by the Persians, 
and called Dahdk (or Zuhdék){ Mardin, while his descendants were de- 
signated Tik§-bansi, Nig-bansi or Takshak, About 1500 B.C. Kima, 
the ironsmith, aided Faridan, a descendant of Jamshid, to subdue 
Dahaék, who was cast into the well of Koh Damavind, and Faridin be- 
came King of Persia. One of Dahgik’s descendants, named Bustiém 
Rajd, surnamed Kokr4, was governor of the Punjab and had his capital 
at Kokrénd, on a hill in the Chinhath Dotb, but it is now called Koh 
Kirdnd.|| At the same time Mihrab, also a descendant of Zuhék, held 
Kabul as a feudatory of Faridin. 


* By a Kbokhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshidrpur district, Punjab, 

+ Afrasiab, 

$ Zuhak is merely the Arabicised form of Dahik. Zuhika was another name for Z4hal, 
the ancient fortified city, identified by Raverty with the Maiddn-i-Rustam Koh. visited by 
Babar. It was Rustam's appanage and lies on the sources of the Tochi and the Zurmat 
rivers. 

§ Tak for Dahdk, 

|| A singularly unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kiréndé Hill, that in the Jhang 
district, with Kokrana by assuming that the syllable fo- was mistaken for the Persian koh, 
mountain and dropped in the course of time—an uttorly impossible suggestion. 
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After acquiring the Persian throne, Faridin marched against Dahik’ 
descendants. Bust4m fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, eae 
of Kandahar, where his people ruled for generations, being calle Teun 
or Ghorid and all being pagans, 


Some years later Bustim was murdered and some powerful Ré4ja took 
possession of the Sindh-Sagar Dodb, where Morand found Tekehail 
(Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), now Dheri Shéhén in the Attock 
district. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid Rij, King of 
Mirwar, overran the Punjab in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon 
after Bustém’s murder. His capital was Bherd on the Jhelum district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which he entrusted to Virk* 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, and then, in league with the hillmen of Kohit and 
the Sulaim4n Hills, drove Kaid Ré4j out of the Punjab. ‘The Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, Silbéhan, 74], Bal, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, 
Hodi, Sandé, Aekap, Khokhar (sic), Badal and Kob, thenceforward held 
the Punjab. 


A long period after this, Bahréin, R4ji of Ghor, left Shorib, which 
lay 100 miles from Qandahiir,t and, regaining the Koxrind territory, 
his hereditary province, he founded Shordb to the enst of the Koknina 
Hill. Another Rajé of Ghor, named Zamin Déwar, founded vet another 
city 3 kos to the east of Shordb and called it Dwar, and this was laid 
waste by the Tartars, but the mound still exists. ‘To the west of it lies 
the new town of Dawar, which is still in possession of the tribe. Shorib 
was destroyed by Sultén Mahmid, and its ruins stand at the fcot of the 
present Shordbwali Pahdri Hill. 


Gorid, the Kokrané Réjé of Sharéb, was succeeded by his two sons 
Baédal{ and Bharth§ and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Bidal 
succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot and Kokrand,|} while Bharth 
took those east of the Chen4b. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankiné village, 
came, stone in hand, to aid his brother Béda] Khan in battle ; but learn- 
ing that he had already fallen, he placed the stone on the ground and 
marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. 
South of Chiniot B4dal founded Mari Tappd4, on a hill still so called. 


ge ee 

* This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 
Gujrinwali. It also seems to connect them with the Khokhars. 

+ Eight or ten miles west of Qandahar lies the village of Khokharan. The kabits of tho 
bards record a R4jé named Kokré of Garh Kokr4né4, now called Kadyana. 

t B4dal would appear to be a Hindu name; cf. Rai Badal of Chittor. but lower down wo 
find him called Bidal Khén, the latter a Muhammadan title, It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan names mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity, 
Thus below we have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from Sanda’, whose three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if Sanda was himself a Ilindu. Among the 
Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur district is called Jagdeo. 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as the name of the ancestor of a 
tribe, or even as a sept name. 

|| It is unsafe to identify places like Kokr4n4 with the Khokhars, Near Rohtak are the 
mounds called Khokraé Kot, under which lie ancient cities, but tho word Khokré has no 
connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Rohtak gazetteer, 1883-4, p, 16.) 
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In the middle of the Chen&4b he commenced a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the 
Bédalgarh, still remains. With Déra, his beloved kinsman, Réjé Bédal 
Khan (sic) was assassinated on his way to Mari ‘lappa, some 3 kos from 
Chiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Dard, still stands to the west 


of the village of Amirpur. 


Bharth’s territory had extended as far as Gujrat, and he left 8 sons 
of whom 4 left issue. ‘These were S4ndé, Hassan, Husain and Mahmid., 
Bandé built a city, Sfndar, between the Ravi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called Sdéndar-k4-tibba in the (Pindi) Bhattién 
tract. He ruled so justly that his dominion is stil! called the Séndar or 
Sindal Bar.* He left 4 sons, Mandar, Ratn Pdl, Baldé, and Jéil. From 
Ratn Pal sprang the Rihién,t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso- 
winds,{ and the Bhikhas,§ found m Shéhpur and Jhang, Kélowdél was 
head-quarters of this sept. Sultan Mandiér’s descendants are now found 
in. Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashid, and are 
thus called Mandir (ste) Afghins. Manddr himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of Kébul and conquered the Kohistén-i-Namak and the 
Koh-i-Nandant. Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
those three Rai Singin remained in the Kohistén-i-Namak and married 
his danghter to Sultén Jaldl-ud-Din Khwdérizmf, who made his son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qutlugh-Khini, ‘The secon 
son Ichhar founded Ichhré near Lahore, and the third was Méchhi 
Khiin, who became Raja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sister, who built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her 
father. Mari Tappa was not then populated, but Andherf was flourish- 
ing, and north of it lay the dhaular,|| or abode of Rani Chanaan, which 
was called Chandniot, now Chiniot. When Andherf was deserted, 
MAéchhi Khan shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river. 
Rai Singin had four sons; Sarpél, Hast,** Vir and Dédan. Some of 
Sarpél’s sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their descent to Shah 





* But a local legend, recorded by Mr. KE. D. Maclagan, says this Bar is so named after 
ong Sandal, a Chuhra, who used to commit great depredations. Another Chuhrd used to 
live in the Gua rock, 7. e., the rock with the ‘cavern,’ and eat men, The people sometimes 
called the Bar, Tattar, z.e., ‘ the Desert.’ 

t Probably the Ribans, a tribe still found in Jhang district: see the Jhang Gazetteer, 
1883-4, p. 61, whero they are described as rulers in old days of the K4low4l tract, which 
once formed a part of the Sial kingdom; (but they are not said to be a branch of the 
Khokhars). 

t The Nissowdnas are also still to be found in Jnang—in the northern corner of Chiniot 
tahsil: Jhang Guzetieer, p, 66. 

§ The Bhikhas cannot be traced. 

|| Dhaular, in Panjabi = palace (lit., ‘ white house’). 

§| This Machchhe Khan appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, which records 
the deeds of the Chaddra tribe of the Sandal Bar :— 

Moda de Chinidt led ne. (After their victory over the Kharrals the 
Chadra) with a push of the shoulder (i.e. 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 


. Chiniot, 
Zor changéra 1464 ne, They used more forco, 
Malik Machchho Khan kutthé ne. They killed Malik Machchhe Khan, 
Ragraén rok rnlééaé ne, They harried and destroyed him. 
** Hast: a Malik Hast is mentioned in Bibar’s Memoirs (Elliott's History of India, Vol. 


IV, pp. 286-37), but no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raverty mentions 
him and Sangar Khan as chiefs of the Janjtias and Jids,—Notes on Afghdnistdn, p, 365. 
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I{usain Ghori. Chuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh 
in descent from Sarpal, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and 
Dhankar, a village in the hill of Bhawd4n,* north of Manglan, he and his 
father holding the hill-country and the tracts west of Gujrat. Malik 
Shaikhd was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother, opposed Timdr’s invasion, with only 2,000 
men, on the Beas, 


Malik Jasrat, sou of Shaikhé, is a historical personage. In 1442 A.D. 
he was murdered by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Raj of 
Jamm4, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. His 
descendants are found in Mari and Shakdrpur in Guojrdt, at Malikwal 
in Shéhpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar wear Khingah 
Dogran, 


The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpdl’s descendants. After 
1200 A. D.t they had burnt all the Khokhar settlements on the Beds 
and Sutlej. Raji Vir Khan fled towards Multdn, but returned and 
founded Kangra, 9 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chenab, but soon moved 
towards the Beds with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kiluwahan, now 
Kdbnuwé4n,} in Gurdaspur, on the right bank of theriver. For himself 
Vir chose a tract 82 kos south of Kéhnuwén, and there he founded 
Vairow4l in Tarn Taran, naming it after his son Vairo, Bhiro, another 
tribesman, founded Bhdérow4l in the same tahsil. Kalchandar, another 
Khokhar, founded Mirow4l, Mardéna, Auliapur, cte., in Sidlkot. Raja 
Vir Khén also founded a new Kingra midway between Kéhnuwén and 
Vairowal. His territory was 40 kos in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along the bank of the Beis, At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mdris,§ now occupied by Bhatti Réiputs|| and Panudn Jigs. 
On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of Kéngra,{ jusi 
opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west bank of the Beis, in 
Hoshidrpur. In the village isthe tomb of Ladahi Khén, Khokhar, 
called the Pir Ghdzt, at which offerings are still made. Vhis ghizi’s 
head is said to be buried at Mandi, Bohr, a village in Kaptrthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carricd by the stream when 
he was killed. Ladahd Khan left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descend- 
ants founded Dinaméal, Akdlgadhé and Kotli Séra Khan in Amritsar, 
close to Bharow4l and Vairowal; (ii) Rup Rai, whose sons founded 
Dand in Ray4 tahsil, Sidlkot; (iti) Bego, who founded Begowdal and 16 
villages, now in Kapirthalé ; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokharain®* as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhaéu, 
who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son Bélo, with 9 moro 
villages. As these three brothers owned in all 4U villages the tract was 
called the Chaélidé Khokhardén, Bhogré migrated to Murddibad. 


i, 

* Possibly Bhaun in Jhelum, 

. 600 A. H. . ; ae 

! Which place the Khokhars are said to have held in Akbar's time, 

§ Mdyi in Panjabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erectcd on the roof 
of a house. : ; 5 a 

|| O£ the Bucha got, whence the present village is called Mari Buchian, 

q| Kangra is close to Sri Hargobindpur. es 

** Also called Tabli, because one of its quarters was so called from a (dhl or ehisham 
tree, 
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The Khokhars in the Muhammadan Historians of Ludia.* 

In 899 A.H. (1009 A.D.) tho Gakkhars, by whom in all probability 
are meant the Khokhars, then infidels, joined the Hindus who had 
collected under the leadership of Anandpél to resist the sixth invasion 
of India by Mahmad. Their number is said to have amounted to 30,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated tho Muhammadan lines on two sides, and ina few 
minutos cut down three or four hundred Mubamimadans.f 


The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars occurs in the Tij-ul- 
Ma dsir, a history written in A. H. 602 (1205 A.D.),t which describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs Bakan and Sarki, 
which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultdin Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multdn.§ 
The Kokars raised the country between the Sodra (Chendb) and the 
Jhelum and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sangwan, who held 
a fief within the borders of Multin, but they were defeated by Qutb-ud- 
Din Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in the 
hill of Jid, which was captured on the following day by the Sultdn.|| 


The next mention of the Khokhars occurs in the YV'abagat-i-Nderi, 
written about 658 A. H. (i259 A. D.).Q It relates that Muiz-ud-Din 
in 581 A. H. (1165 A. D.) ravaged the territory of Lahore, and on his 
return homeward restored Sidilkot, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau, the last of the 
Ghaznivides, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
\Xhokhar tribes and laid siege to Sidtlkot. ‘This account is confirmed and 
amplified by A History of the Rajds of Jammun, which says :—‘‘ The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Manglain at the foot of the 
hills and woro subject to the Jammu dynasty, having received encour- 
agement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusran), and sure of his sup- 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jamma and threw off 
its yoke.’ In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau iu his 
attempt on Sidlkot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammu forces.** 


The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tabaqdt-i-Nadsir: is an im- 
portant one, and confirms the account of the Taj-ul-Madasir. It de- 
scribes the confusion which arose in the Sultién’s dominions on account 
of tho rumour of his death, aud states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jad) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. 
and were defeated with great slaughter.tt In this rebellion the 
Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the Rai Sal, the ruler 
of the Salt Range, or Koh-i-Jid, but it is not certain that Radi Sél 
himself was a Khokhar. 


* Tho following account is extracted from Elliot's History of India, cited as EB. H.1; 


from the Tubayat-i-Ndsiri, Raverty’s Translation, cited as T. N,; and from the latter writer's 


Notes on Afghanistan. 

{ E. H. 1, Il, p. 447, 

Ib, p, 209, 

§ Ib. p. 233. 

" 1b, p, 235. 

1b. p. 264. 

** Tubaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p, 455; cf. p, 493, note 4 (Raverty sugresls that Manglén Is 
Makhiala). 

Ti 7. N, p. 4815 of, 604, 
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In 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Sultén Jalél-ud-Din, driven from Ghazni 
by the Chingiz Kh4n, who pursued him to the Indus, sought a refuge 
in the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nikala* near Lahore, and 
being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his arwy against 
the hill Jad. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the Sultén 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whereupon the Khokhar Rait joiued 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 


The Khokhars had a long standing fond with Kubdcha, governor of 
Sindh (which then included the whole valley of the Indus below the 
Salt Range), and the Sultén’s troops, under the guidauce of the son of 
the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon Kubdcha’s 
camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 


The Khokhars, however, do not apvear to have been confined to the 
country between the Jhelum and the Chenéb, but to have also held a 
considerable tract east of the Beds (and the good horses to be obtained 
in their talwandis or settlements are often mentioned), for in 638 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultdna (Queen) 
Raéziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiydr-ud-Din, Altunia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.t 


After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., “ tho 
Khokhars and other Hindu Gabre ” seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A.D., 
the future Sultan Ghiydés-ud-Din Balban was sent against the Khokhars 
into the Jéd Hills and Jhelom.|| ‘he Khokhars were apparently 
subjects of Jaspal, Silird.{] . 

About this time Sher Khdn reduced the Jats, Khokhars, Bhattis, 
Minis (Minds), and Manddhars under his sway,** apparently in or near 
his fief of Sundm. 

Tn 647 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the upper partof the Punjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Khokhars,tt but nothing 
more appears to be heard of them until the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shh, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-43 A. D, 
they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Punjab, 
Malik Tétér Khén, had to march against them, and though he was able 
to subdue them for a time, they caused great disorders under the last 
Tughlag kings of Delhi.{f 

We now come to the Térikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, an imperfect manu- 
script, the history in which has had to be completed from the Tabaqit- 
i-Akbari, which copied from it. According to this history, the Khokhar 
chief Shaikh&$§ seized Lahore in 766 A. H. (1894 A. D.), and Prince 





: é fank4la—E. H.1.,1L, p.553; ef. 563. 

+ Glled Kokér Sankd, who had embraced Sslim in the time of Muhammad Ghorf—J.., 
p. 563; T. N., p. 294. 

T. N., pp. 647-8, notes. 

Ib., p. 656 n, 


| 1b. p. 678; E. H. I., II, p. 347. 

{ T_N,, p. 8t6. 

#* Tb,, p. 795. 

en ee 367. Farishta turns Chandar into Haidar. —Brigg’s Trane. I, p. 425, 


rty’ t , - : 
i Scie Sone Ceneral name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled themselves, 


because “ being Hindus by descent, they had become converts to Islim,” Hence Jasrath 
is often styled Jasrath Shaikh4.—Raverty's Notes, p. 367. 
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Huméyiin, afterwards Sikandar Shh I, was to have been sent against 
him* but his father, Muhammad Shah III, dying suddenly, he was too 
occupied in securing the throne to set out on the expedition. Sikandar 
Shfh, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmid Shih IJ, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sérang Khan could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibdlpur and 
entrusted with the war against Shaikh’, Sérang Khan took possession 
of Dibdlpur in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multén, and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Minu&) 
chiefs,t crossed the Sutlej at ‘Tihdra and the Beds at Dubdli. On hear- 
ing of Sdrang Khian’s advance, Shaikha Khokhar invaded the territory 
of Dibdlpur and laid siege to Ajadhan, but hearing that Sdérang Khan 
had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to 
that city and eucountered Strang Khin at Simuthalla, 12 kos from it, 
There he was defeated by Strang Khan and fled to the hills of Jad, 
while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
the grim interlude of Uimdr’s invasion. Shaikhd, says the historian, out 
of enmity to Strang Khan, early joined 'Timér and acted as his guide, 
in return for which he received mercy and honour,{ but before ‘imir 
left India he made Shaikhé prisoner, and with him all his wives and 
children. 


‘ According to the histories of Timir, however, the Khokhars played 
a much more important part in the resistance offered to the invading 
armies of ‘limar than the Tarikh-i-Mubdrak-Shahi is inclined to admit. 
In October 1398°A. D., limdr halted at Jail on the Bets, opposite 
Shéhpur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khokhar was 
established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, 
and completely routed him, taking immense booty in cattle and burning 
Nuscat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Beds, which Timdr crossed, marching from Shah 
Nawéz to Janjan, afew days later.§ We next read of Malik Shaikh4 or 
Shaikh Kakar, ‘ commander of the infidels,? who was defeated and slain 
by Timar in the valley of Kdpila or Hardwar.||. The Zafarnéma, how- 
ever, differs from this account, It mentions Al4-ud-Din as a deputy of 
Shaikh Kikari, who was sent as an envoy to Képila,{] and describes 
the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being misreported as the advance of 
Shaikh Kakari, one of Timir’s faithful adherents, a mistake which 
enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timdr unawares, though he wes 
promptly repulsed and killed. Then we hear of Timér’s arrival at 
Jammu on his homeward march. In its neighbourhood he captured 
seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had formerly 
paid the jizya or poll-tax to the Sultén of Hindustén, but had for a long 
time past cast off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Kikar, but, according to the Zafarndma, the owner of this 








* EF, a. 1, IV, p. 272, : . ; 
+Jb.,p. 29. Dibalpur is the ancient Deobilpur and the modern Dipélpur, Ajadhan 19 
the modern Pakpattan. 
BR. H.1., IV, p. 33. 
§ FE. 8,1, UI, pp 415-16, 
|| 1b., pp. 455-6; ef. p, 510, 
{ Ib,, p. 605, 
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stronghold was Shaikd, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kikar* (or Shaikhé 
Kikarf), which possibly makes the watter clear :—Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Beds after which his brother, Shaikhd, submitted 
to ‘Timdr, and was employed by him during his advance on Delhi.t 
The Malik Shaikhd killed at Kupilé was not a Khokhar at all, but in 
Timtr’s Autobiography he has become confused with Malik Shaikha the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaikhé had a relative, probably a Khokhar 
who held a little fort near Jammé.t : 


After his arrest by Timir, Shaikhé disappears from history; but in 
823 A. H. (1420 A. D.), or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 
Shaikhé makes his entrance on the scene. In that year the king of 
Kashmfr marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who de- 
feated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his matériel. Elated 
by this success, Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to have visions 
about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khén (whom ‘imir had left in 
charge of Multin as his feudatory, and who had become Sultdén of 
Delhi in all bnt name) was dead, he crossed the Beds and Sutlej, defeat- 
ed the Mina leaders, and ravaged the country from Ludhiéna to Ardbar 
(Rupar).§ Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and encamped on the 
Beds, while Zirak Khén, the amir of Sémdna, retired into the fort. 
After some neyotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated 
and given up to Taghdn, the Turk-bacha (Jasrath’s ally, who had taken 
refuge in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay tribute and return 
home. But as scon as Jasrath got Zirak Kha» into his camp, he de- 
tained him as a prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to 
Ludhiéna, whence he marched to Sirhind. That fortress, however, 
defied all his attempts, and the Sultén Mubarak Shah, advancing, com- 
pelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhidna, whence, having 
released Zirak Khan, he crossed the Sutlej. ‘She Sultdn’s forces then 
advanced as far as Ludhidna, but were unable to cross the Sutlej, as 
Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ccased, the Sultdn 
withdrew to Kabilpur,|| and Jasrath made a similar movement, where- 
upon the Sultdn sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. Jasreth 
marched on a line parallel to this force, but it effected a crossing, and 
the Sult4n then passed the river without opposition. Jasrath’s followers 
then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, 
and their leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Beds, 


* According to the Malfizdt-i-Timtri, Malik Shaikha Khokhar was the brotker of Nusrat 
Khokhar, formerly governor of Lahore on the part of Sultan Mahmud of Delhi. After 
Nusrat's defeat Shaikha Khokhar had submitted to Timir, and had accompanied him on 
his march to the Jumna, his influence being sufficient for him to o , in protection for his 
subjects from pillage by Timér’s army. Shaikhé. however, obtained Timuir's leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm iu Timur's cause 
and Timdr sent orders to arrest Shaikhdé and levy a ransom from Lahore—E, H. I., IH, 
p. 473, This account is confirmed by the Zafarndma, which calls Nusrat Kukari brother 
of Shaikhé Kikari—Ib.. p, 485. Raverty stales that some authorilics say that Shaikhé died 
a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Samarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released ard returned home. There he put to 
death Shahi, his brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and Kalanaur, began to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Hind.—Notcs, p. 368. ; 

+ E. H.I., Ul, p. 520, 

+ 1b., p. 467. tae : 

§ £. H.I., IV, p. 54. Raverty adds that he attacked Sirhind, but it was defended by 
Sultén Shah Lodi and he failed to take it in 1421.—Notee, p, 368, 

|| Kabulpur (Raverty), \ 
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the Ravi, and finally, after the Sultan had crossed tho latter river near 
Bhowa,* the J&uhiva (Chendb). Jasrath now took refuge in bis 
strongest place, Tekhart in the hills but Rai Bhimt of Jammu guided 
the Sultin’s forces to the stronghold, and it was captured and destroyed. 
Jasrath’s power was, however, undiminished, for as soon as the Sultén 
had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he recrossed Chendb and 
Ravi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven off after nearly five weeks’ fighting round the fort. Ho 
then retreated on Kaldnaur to attack that stronghold, into which Rai 
Bhim had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After protracted 
fighting round Kaldnaur, Jasrath patcbed up a truce with Rai Bhim 
and then went towards the Ravi where he collected all the people of 
the territory of the Khokhars, who were in alliance with him, but on 
the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. ‘The united 
forces of the Sultdin now marched along the river Ravi and crossed it 
between Kaldénaur and Bhoh* afterwards effecting a junction with 
Ri’i Bhim on the confines of Jammd. These, forces defeated some 
Khokhars who had separated from Jasrath on the Chendb. 


In the following year (826 A. H. or 1423 A.D.) Jasrath defeated 
Rai Bhim and captured most of his horses and matériel. The Rai him- 
self was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a small army of 
Maghals and invaded the territories of Dibélpur and Lahore, but on the 
advance of the imperial leader he retired across the Chenab. 


After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for four 
or five years, but in 8381 A. H. (1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to 
Kaldnaur, aud on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his old 
opponent, Sikandar Tuhfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore. 
Jasrath then besieged Jdélandhar, but he was unable to reduce it, and so 
he retreated to Kaldnaur, carrying off the people of the neighbourhood 
as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they 
arrived, he had again advanced to Kaldnaur and united his forces with 
those of Rai Ghdlib of that town, These leaders then marched after 
Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kéngra on the Beds, recovering 


the spoils which he had gained at Jélandhar, Jasrath again took refuge 
in Tekhar. 


Tn 835 A. H. (1431-2 A.D.), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar 
(Tekhar) and marched on Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to 
intercept h®m, but incautiously allowed his small force to be attacked 
by Jasrath’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, 
some of his followers escaping to Jalandhar. Jasrath in triumph 
marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but it was vigorously defended 


———— 





* Not identified ; possibly Bhowa and Bhoh are the same, 

+ Thankar or Talhar in other historians. Farishta has Bisal, but that is on the Ravi. 
Raverty calls it Thankir—£, H. 1., IV. pp. 55-6, 

t Raverty calls this Hindw Raja of Jammu Rai Bhalfn, but adds that he was son-in-law 
of Ali Shah of Kashmir, against whom Zain-ul-Abidin, his brother, enlisted Jasrath’s aid. 
‘The Khokhars and their ally marched from Sialkot against the Sultan, Ali Shéh, and 


defeated him prior to 1423 4. D. About this time the Gakkhars, under Malik Kad, wrested 
their conquests from Zain-ul-Abidia. 
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by Sikandar’s lieutenants, and on the Sultén’s advancing to Sdinéna to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity.* -- 
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In 835 A. H. (1432 A. D,) Malik Alléhdad was appointed {cudatory 
of Lahore, but he was promptly attacked on his arrival at Jalandhar 
- by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
Kothi.t 
In 840 A. H. (1436 A.D.) the Soltén Muhammad Shdh sent an 
expedition against Shaikhd (sic) Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territories.t 


In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultén conferred Dibélpur and Lahore 
on Bahlol Khan and sent him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him aud flattered him with hopes of the throne of Delhi.§ Alter 
this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 


In the time of Akbar the Khokhars held 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the 
Lahore sarkar in the Bari Dodéb, and 7 out of 21 parganas in tho 
Chinhath Doab, with ove mahdll each in the Bist-Jalandhar and 
Rachna Dodbs. In the Dibélpur sarkdr of Multdn they held 3 cut of 
10 mahdlls in the Bist-Jélandhar Dodb, and one in the Berdn-i-Punjnad, 
west of the Indus. Raverty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. || 


It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question uf the 
origin of the Khokhars precifely where it stood. In an account of the 
Kim R4jputs from Gurdéspur it is said that some of tke (earliest) 
converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says: 
“ One of our ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipur. Hence his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Islim in the 
time of Mahmdd of Ghazni. And further on it says that Katils 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because the latter are of their blood, 
and are descendants of Katils by Muhammadan wives, 


(2) a section of the Chubrds whic’ is said to be descended from a 
Khokhar R4jput whose son was born of his mother in her grave, He 
was rescued, but as he had sucked the breasts of a corpse he was. ont- 
casted and married the daughter of a Chahra. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Chuhrés do not eat the heart of any animal. 


Kaor, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Kuoresa, a J4t glan (agricultural) found in Multan, 





* FB, a. 0, IV,, p. 7. 

t Id, p. 75. 

tb. p. 85: Jasrath must be meant. 

§ Ib., pp. 85-6. oe 

|| Notes, pp. 366-67. The Khokhars of the Jalandhar district do not mention Jasrath, 
but only date their settlement there irom the time of the Sayyid kings. Mr. Purser 
(Jullundur Settlement Repurt, p, 1u) says this is uegatlive evidence that Jasrath was a 
Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waterlield’s Gujrit Setilement Report, in which the Kho- 
khars are quile correctly put down as descended from J asrath, “who, with Bharat, took 
Jamm% when in Timur’s service,” and afterwards settled in the Gujrat district. See 
Punjab Notes and Queries, I,, p. 141, 
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Kaos, (1) a vory important Baloch tribo forming two distinct twmans— 
one near Jacobibdd in Upper Sindh, the other with its head-quarters at 
Batil noar Dora Ghazi Khin. Said to be mainly Hot by descont, they 
occupy the country between the Laghiri and the Kasrdni, their torri- 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by tho terri- 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot of the hills nearly actoss 
to the river. They are said tohave settled originally in Kech; but 
with the exception of a certain number in Bahdwalpur they are, so 
far as the Punjab is concerned, only found in Dera Ghazi. hey hold, 
howevor, oxtensive lands in Sindh, which wero granted them by 
Humédyin in return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent of their chief, 
and are “ aamitted to bo among’ the bravest of the Baloch.” They are 
true Rinds and are divided in Dera Ghazi into 18 clans, of which the 
Balelini and Isiini are the most important, the latter being an 
affiliated offshoot of the Khetrains. ‘Che others are the Jangel, Jindani, 
Jidni, Jarwir, Hamalani, 'ombiwaélé, Mihrwani, Hilti, Jajela,* Lashéri 
and Umardni. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes ; and at the same time the one which next to the Gurchdni_ bears 
the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock wrote: 
“ Té is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle- 
stealing, or deserved to be; anda Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour's 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the 
description is not very much exaggerated. 


There is alsoa Khosa sub-tuman of the Riuds of Shordéo, anda 
Khosa clan of the Lunds of Tibbi. 


(2) « tribe of Jats, said to be of Tur Raéjpat origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by the Chauhans. ‘I'he people so plundered 
were called Khosas,t They used to wear the janeo, but after contract- 
ing unions with Jats they gave it up, except at Rattiar in Moga 
tahsil in Ferozepur, where the Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter- 
course with other Khosas. The Khosas hold the title in reverence 
because in the flight from Delhi an eagle saved a new-born child— 
in-‘the usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. The 
boy’s name was Bhai Randhir and Khosa Randhir in Moga is named 
after him. His pond in this village is the scene of a mela held there 
in Mégh and all Khosas have their wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house the Dim conceals the takkula 
of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and the pair are made 
to search for it by the common till they find it, : 


Kaosak, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kuosak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kuostwit, an inhabitant of Khost in Afghdnistin. The Khostwils are not 
a tribe but include a number of Pathsn tribes, such as the Jajis. 


Kuorreg, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


So, a 


* A small clan, probably aborigines of the Jaj valley, which they inhabit. 
{ The moro usual folk-etymology makes Khosa = plunderer, nut plundered, 
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Kaonaxrka, & sept or family of Pathdns descended from Khucé Déd Khén, 
son of Khizr Khan (ancestor of the Khizr Khel), and grandson of 
peal Shen, founder of the Saddozais. The family is chiefly found 
in Molténo, 


KavpuxaeL, a branch of the Doozai clan of the Mandaur Pathdns, settled on 
the Indus in Pesh4war round Panjtar. 


Kaoctant, see Knoarhul. 
Kavxurain, see KOKHARAIN. 


Kaura (Kaemra\.—A caste of Hindustdén, and found only in the eastern 
parls of the Punjab. His trade is dealing in and chipping the stones 
of the hand-mills used in each family to grind flour; work which is 
believed to be generally done by Tarkh4ns in the Punjab proper. 
Every vear these men may be seen travelling up the Grand Trunk 
Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones loosely 
cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a 
small way in bnffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and in Karnal work as 
weavers, ‘They are almost all Musalmaén. 


Kaunaa, ono of the principal Jat clans, by position and influence in 
Hoshidrpur, in which District it is found m and near Budhipind. 


Kausrd, an eunuch or hermaphrodite : see under Hinjra. 


Katrrit, a tribe which is found in the Kahdta, Gujar Khdn and Réwal- 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by descent with the 
Dhinds and Jasgams of the Murree Hills. 


Kuwisa, a title, especially affected by Kashmirfs. It is the same word, 
as Kuosa, but is not used as the name of any caste or otherwise than 
as a title. 


KHWAJAZADA, see SAYYID. 


Kuyuna-po, see CHABZANG. 


Kintrin, Kimrrien, a sept of the Midna Pathdns, descended from Kihtrén, 
one of the two sons of Shkorn, son of Midnai: Raverty distinguishes 
them from the Kihtréas or Kwerrans. 


Kian, one of the two main divisions of the Sinste, Also known as 
Bhedkut, the Kikan are cattle-lifters, child-stealers, burglars, and some- 
times robbers and dacoits. They pass themselves off rs Nats and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. They will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called rzhliwalas by the people as 
their women dance and sing rilhus, ditties or love-songs, 


Kitcat, a clan of the Man} Réjputs. 


Kita, a tribe of Jats which claims Solar Rajput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in Huméydn’s time and is found 


in Sidlkot. 


Kinaar, see Kanaan. 
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Krrin, fem. -f, a word almost synonymous with coward, and even more 
contemptuous than is the name Banya in the east of the Province, 
The term appears to be applied to all the western or Punjabi traders 
as distinct from the Banyds of Hindustén, and is so used even in 
the Kangra hills. But the Arort is the person to whom the term is 
most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. ‘The Kirar appears as a terrible coward in the proverbs 
of the countryside: “ The thieves were four ond we eighty-four; the 
thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves! well done us!” 
And again: “‘l’o meet a RAéthi armed with a hoe makes a company of 
nine Kirdrs feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread of 
the Kirdr when in his proper place. “ Vex not the Jét in his jungle, 
or the Kirér at his shop, or tho boatman at his ferry ; for if you do, 
they will break your head.” Again: “ Trust not a crow, a dog, or a 
Kirér, even asleep.” So again: “ You can’t make a friend of a 
Kirdr any more than a satte of a prostitute.” 


Kiraung, Karaunx, Kraunx, KirAwak, a man whose duty it is to call 
people together for begar or forced labour; also called Satw4q or 
‘bearer of burdens.’ Lyall speaks of the Kirank as one of the nich or 
inferior castes of Hindus in Kangra, but it is doubtful whether it is 
not rather an occupational term, applied to any Koli or Dégi who 
adopts this calling. Inthe Simla Hills the term Kardwak is generally 
applied to » Koli, but in the Koti fief of Keonthal there are two 
villages where Kardwaks live and form a distinct caste, ranking higher 
than the Kolis. ‘These were originally Kanets. Once a cow died in a 
cow-shed and there being no Dagi or Koli present, a Kanet dragged 
its carcass out of the house. The Kanets outcasted him and his 
descendants are called Karéwaks. The Kanets do not intermarry or 
dine with them. They can enter a Kanet’s house but must not go into 
the kitchen. They correspond to the Batwals, Baldhar, etc., of the low 
hills and the. plains. 


Kirp, Kurp, a powerful Brahoi tribe: found also asaclan in the Mazéri 
Baloch tribe. Originally a slave tribe. 


KirmAni, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
KisutiBAn, a boat driver, a boatman: see under MALLAn. 
KizatBasg, see QrzzivBasa. 


Koca, a people mentioned in the Masdlik-wa-Mamalik and in the Kitab of 
Ibn Haukal with the Batocn. They -are described as inhabiting a 
territory of Irin Zamin bordering on Sind and Hind, and as speaking 
a language different from the Baloch. Raverty identified them with 
the Brahuis, but see Kochi, infra. 


Kocat, a synonym for Powinda, g.v. The word literally means ‘ nomad.’ 
Kopan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Kouinr, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


KonrstAnt, a ganeric term for the peoples of the Indus Kohistin : see under 
Chiliss, Gabare, 
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Kousi, ‘defective in a member,’* more correctly Khoja. 


Kousa.—In the Jullundor tahsil, the first J4{s to become Musalmans would 
seem to have been the Kaujas or Kohjas who hold five villages; one 
of which is culled Kauja, where the Kingra cho enters the District, 
They say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied Sultén Mahmtd 
of Ghazni in one of his invasions and settled down here as he liked the 
country. His name was Ali Muhammad or Manju, and he was nick- 
named Koh-Cha, or ‘little mountain,’ on account of his size. The 
change from Koh-cha to Kauja or Kohja is simple. Six of their 
septs (the Sim, Sadhu, Arak, Sin, Dhavoe, and Khunkhun) claim to 
be of Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. ‘The cthers 
wero converted at various times since the reign of Akbar. The above 
mentioned six septs at least intermarry on equal terme. The Kohjas 
avoid thse use of beef and till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan sikdh, at weddings. hey sank to Jét status by 
marrying J&t women. . 


Kos1i, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Konu, a man, of any caste, who Jooks after the kuhls or irrigation 
channels in Chambé. Not to be confused with Koli. 


Kouxi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kox, a small clan of J4ts found in Bdwal (Ndébha). It derives its name 
from its first home, Kokés in the Manddwar tabsi] of Alwar. The 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of their children at Durgdé’s shrine in the Dahmi «idga of 
Alwar. Qf. Kuk. 


Koxrag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. Cf. Kikéra. 


Koxriyi, a tribe of Jats. 


Kori, an inhabitant of Kullu, and, according to Sir Denzil Ibbeteon, a 
distinct word from Kou, vide p. 218 supra, The form Kolé is 
probably correct, just as Léhulé is used outside Léhul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of Léhul. 


Kou1t.—The term Koli is used in three distinct senses. First, as a territorial 
term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks: of the Réjis of 
Kullu as Koli Réj4s.t He adds that the name Koli is applied, out 
of Kullu, to any Kullu man, but Ko.d would appear to be the wore 
correct form. Ho observes that they were not of pure Rdjput blood, 
a fact indicated by their use ot the title Singh ivstead of Sen or 
P4l, the usual Rajput affix, and that they were probably Kanets by 
crigin, popular tradition making them for some time petty Thékurs or 
barons of the upper Kullu valley.{ Second, it denotes the Koli§ of the 
Hills, who is practically the same as the DAal, or in Chambé 88 the 
Siret, Third, it is used of the Chamérs in the south-east Panjab who 
have taken to weaving. The Koli of the plains belong in all probability 








* Punjabi Dicty., p. 622. 

{ Kangra Settlemert Rep., § 79. 

YIbid, p. 75. 

§ Koli is often given as a Kdjput sept or family. 
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to the great Kori or Koli tribe of the Chamars, the head-quarters 
of which is in Oudh. These men are commonly classed with Chamérs 
in the districts in which they are found, but are distinguished from 
the indigenous Chamérs by the fact of their weaving only, and doing 
no Jeather work. Indeed they are commouly known as Chamér-Julahas. 
Mr. Benton wrote: ‘The Chamdér-Julébds have no share in the village 
skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very glad to be 
entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.” I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. Asa rule the substitution of weaving 
for leather work is mado voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale. Tho Karnal Kolis do not obtain the services of 
Bréhmans. 


Itis, however, very possible that the Kelis of the hills are identical 
with those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
they follow the same callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, the term 
Koliis supposed to be derived from Kulin, ‘degraded from a family,’ 
i.e, of Sudra status ; and the Dagi caste is said to be an offshoot of tho 
Kolis, which got its name from dragging away dead cattle (dangar or 
daga), so that a Koli who took to removing the carcases of cattle was 
called a Dagi Koli. Neither Kolis nor Digis may wear a gold ornament* 
or a sthra (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siwéliks and 
lower Himalayas Kolis may wear both, though Chamérs may not. 
Again Dégis and Chamaérs may intermarry, as a Ddgi who makes 
shoes becomes a Chamdr. Otherwise he remains a Daégi. Yet the 
Kolis rank above the Chamdrs or Dégis and in the lower Himalayas 
a Kanet will drink water from a Koli’s brass vessel, but not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the Sicha or ‘ pure’ 
Kolis of the following note :— 


Once upon a time, when the Simla Hills were occupied by Kanets, cattle disease carried 
off nearly all the cattle of the villagers. Asno shoe-makers (Chamdérs) were available to 
remove the countless dead kine, and as the villagers could take no food till the carcases 
were removed from their houses, they took counsel to get out of the difficulty they were in, 
and some Kanet families undertook to remove them, but these families were avoided -by the 
other Kanets, as they were polluted by touching the dead kine, and were termed Kolis. 
Thus the Kolis are degraded Kanets, But they retain their gots, so that the Koli gots are the 
same as those of the Kanets, and some Kolis of the Shandilya and Kashyap gots are found in 
these hills. Kolis do not touch beef. But they gladly eat the flesh of a male buffalo offered 
to a goddess in sacrifice. They also freely eat the flesh of a black bear. There are no 
Sach4 Kolis in the Simla Hills,f but only Suché Kolfs, The Pah4ri word suchdé means pure 
or purified, from the Sanskr, Shuchi, pure, purified or clean, They are like the Jhinwars 
of the plains, and water may be taken from their hands, The Koli deity is called Khathe- 


shar. 


a 


* This prohibition would appear to be due to some old sumptuary law of the Réajds. 
Similarly, at funerals Kolis may use the dholki (drum) and sandi (pipe), but no others: 
Kanets may use any musical instruments except the narsingha—and even that may be used 
by permission. In the higher ranges it is customary to beat a drum at funerals, but in the 
lower the dafra, sankh and jhallar are used. 

On the other hand a very careful observer (Mr, W. Coldstream), wrote :— 

“(In the lower hills (at least I have seen them in Bilaspur State) there are Sachd Kolfs, 
from whose hands R4jputs and Midns can eat and drink. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sach4 Kolis, for Jhinwars and Brab- 
mans are not everywhere to be got to supply food and drink, especially in the lower hills. 
The colonies of Sachd Kolis I saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water- 
carriers, etc.)” 
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Tn the Simla Hills another story about the origin of the Kolis is that 
a Kanet father had two sons by two wives and divided his property 
between them, itbeing agroed on that who should be the first to 
plough in the moruing should get the first share. The younger brother 
was the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking 
and finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this he 
was turned out of his caste. He had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of skinning and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolis, who generally do 
no menial work, the Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended the Dagolis who skin and eat 
dead cattle. ‘They are further sub-divided into Dagoli and Thdkur of 
whom the former will not eat with the latter because they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And between the Kolis and Dagolis come 
the Dams who are considered below the Kolis and above the Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kanete will not drink 
with them. They are endogamous. 


In Kumhérsain the Kolis appear to be divided into three classea, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,* while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirrd, 
KarrirG and (or) Shilé, which is very numerous in Kullu. The 
Bashirri are closely allied withthe Jihotra group, but the people of 

‘Kuw)hérsain will not eat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirmir do not appear to object to doing so. 


But another account divides the Kolis of the Simla Hills into two 
classes : (i) those who do no menial work, and with whom Kaneta 
will drink (but not marry), and (ii) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again havea sub-group called Rahert who 
will eat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casted even by 
the Dagolis. ‘Che Dims rank between the Kolis and the Dagolis. 


In Kullu the Dégi is commonly styled Koli, or, in Sar4j, Betu.t 
But those Kolis who have taken 1o any particular trade are called 
by the trade name, eg., bardrui, basket maker; barhye, carpenter ; 
daugri, iron-smelter; pumbe, wool cleaner; and these names stick 
io families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been the 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.§ So also Chamérs and Lohérs, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only Dégis (Kolis) who took to those 





“ Only those whose hereditary occupation is tailoring are allowed to wear gold—not even 
those who have recently adopted it, . 

+ The Raher in these hills are like the sweepers or Bhangfs of the plains. . 

t (Bethy or baithu, a low-caste (Ddgi) attendant on a Kanet (or upper class family : 
Diack’s Kulu Dialect of Hindi, p. 51.]. On the other hand the majority of the low castes 
in Kullu were in 1891 returned as Dagis in Kullu proper (the Kullu tahsil) and as Kolis in 
Saréj, and the terms appear to be synonymous though the latter is preferred as implying 
no reproach. Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Dagi is also said to be derived from 
dagnd to fell, Neither ddg nor dagnd is given by Diack, op. cit. : . 

§ In Kullu the higher castes are styled Mitarké (derived from bhitar-kd, ‘of the inner 
circle'), while the lower are called Bark4, ‘ofthe outer circle’. The latter include the 
Théwi or carpenter, Darehi, ferryman, Koli or Dégi and Barehi or axeman, Lohar and 
Barra (or B4lr4), an ironsmelter or worker in nirgdt, and Chamér in the order given; Kullu 


Gazetter, 1897, p. 61, 
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trades; but at tho present day other Dégis will not eat with the 
Lohérs, and in come parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
Chamdrs. Most Dégis will eat the flesh of bears, leopards, or 
langir monkeys. All except the Lohdrs eat the flesh of cattle who 
have died a natural death. ‘hey stand in a subordinate position to 
the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands of them. Certain 
families of Dagis, Chawdrs, and Lohdrs are said to be the komddrs, 
i.e., ‘the courtyard people’ of certain Kanet families.¥ When a Kanet 
dies, his heirs call the koridir Dagfs through their jatat or headmen ; 
they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do 
other services, in return for which they get food and the kiria or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Daégis, but they share them with the Chamérs: the latter take 
the skin, and all divide the flesh. The Da&gis carry palanquins when 
used at marriages, The Lohdrs and Chamdrs also do work in iron 
and leather for tle Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowances. 
The dress of the Dégis does not differ materially from that of the 
Kanets, except in being generally coarser in material and scantier 
inshape. Their mode of life is also much the same. 


Sir James Lyall has the following instructive passage on the 
evolution of the Koli, but he frankly acknowledges that popular 
ethnology, which almost invariably describes a low as formed from 
a higher caste by degradation, is not on his side :— 


“From the natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that 
once all the lower castes in Kullu ate the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a firmer 
footing, the better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli.t Popular tra- 
dition seems, however, to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolfs came 
from Hindust4n and gradually fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or ashe is 
called in Kullu the Sachcha Kolf, is found in Kotlehr, Lambagyaon, etc., of Kéngra proper. 
There the caste is also very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher position than it 
pow holds. The Kolis of K4ngra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kullu on equal 
terms ; the latter admit their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. But it is the same with Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ;_ they will not inter- 
marry, 

“Tam not aware what position the Kolfs of Kangra hold to the Chan4ls of K4ngra, but I 
believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will not eat together nor inter- 
marry. The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, and will not wir 
on equal terms with those that do, There are some Chandls in Outer Saréj who are con- 
sidered inferior to the Kolis there.” 


*The Kullu Gazetter of 1897 gives a somewhat different version. It describes the Kolis 
or Dégis as notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and customs they do not 
differ materially from Kanets, except that they are generally poorer and have no caste 
scruples, Each family is attached to a family of Kanets for whom they perform the cus- 
tomary menial services on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or a death, receiving in return 
the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, and also certain allowances at harvest time: this re- 
lationship is known as that of kasain (the Kanet) and dhant,—hdru or kholiddr (the Da4gi), 
Diack adds that the Dagi family has the sole right of performing ceremonial functions, e. ¢., 
at a funeral, such as can only be undertaken by persons of low caste: op. cit., p. 51. He 
translates dhani as ‘master’, For the term kasain we may perhaps compare kasdn in 
Ludhiéna, 

{ But supplementary to and contradictory of this view is the account given in the 
Mandi State Gazetteer, p. 30. According to that authority the Kolis claim Kanet origin 
and say that the offspring of a Kanet by a low-caste woman is called a Koli. They 
pee menial services for Kanet landholders at festivities and are also cultivators, 

ut are all notoriously lazy, The Chanéls forma branch of the Kolis, but are inferior 
to them in rank and live by extracting oil and carrying loads on ponies, The Chauél gots 
are aes Chauhan, Takri4l, Siyahi, Mhotlu, Dhorang and Kathwéri, No Koli gots are 
mentioned, 
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Thus the Koliis found as far west as Chambé, throughout the Hindo 
States of the North-east Punjab, in K4ngra and the Siwéliks. He 
is also found in Sirmtr to the eastward, and in that State he occupies 
a low position, below the Lohdr, Bidi and Bé4jgi, but above the 
Chanél and Damré. He must not let his shadow fall upon any peraon 
of high caste, and cis-Giri Kanets and Bhéts will not even drink 
water touched by him. Yet these two castes and even R&jputs will 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vesseland can prepare their 
food in his house if it has been fresh plastered with cow-dung. The 
term Koli is almost synonymous with ‘serf, and at weddings Kolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not use palanqains or a kettledram 
(nagdra).* Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some of 
them, the jhajra form being often used or merely the simple rite 
of putting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.t 


Kot, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Kori, the term for a Kort, said to be in use in Simla. 


Koriy, Kaupit, Kérar. One of the original main sections of the Baloch, but 
not now an organised tuman.t It is found wherever the Baloch have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekrin. Most of the 
Baloch in Multén ars either Korai or Rind, but they have long been, 
for practical purposes, Jéts, having forgotten their old language, 
disused their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour- 
ing population, though they not uncommonly continue to wear their 
hair long. ‘The Kdrai form one of the five Baloch tribes represented 
in the Chenab Colony, 


Korats, -88, Koraishi, Koraisi, see Quraisa. 
Kort, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Koresuf, an agricultural clan found in Montgomery. See Quraish. 


Kort, Konef, (Kw4rf is probably a misspelling for Korf). The Korfs are 
Hindust4nf Chamérs, but are looked on more or less as a sefarate 
caste in the Punjab : see under Koli. 


Korrz, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
KoriwA, see Korini. 


Kort, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Korreseta, a R4jput sept of the Ist grade, deriving its name from the 
principality of Kotlehr. 

Krauuin, fr. Pers. kamfn or (according to Drew) fr. krum, work: a class 
of millers and potters, most numerous in Darel, but also found in the 
fertile valley of Tangir in the Indus Kohistén. 


Krisant, a Hindu Vaishnava sect. Members of the Krishnf sect properly 
so called, will commence every sentence of their talk with the word 
‘ Krishn” Other devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 


® Sirmir Gazetteer, pp. 31, 34 and 36. 

+ Ibsd, 7. 30. 

t Ibbetson °§ 389) spaaks of the Kurai, as Rind but in § 383 ha quotes an old Baloch verse 
“The Hot and Korai are joined tozathar; they are equil with the Rind.” The Korai never 
appear to have exercised injJependent rule. 
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gat Sri Kishn.—‘ Victory to the holy Krishna,’ instead of using the 
ordinary ‘ Rém, Rém.’ Others will ase only the words jai Gopiljs, 
‘ Victory to the herdsman.’ And there is a sect known as the Jai- 
kishni who worship none but Krishn, and are remarkable for the 
combination they present of the extreme Shaiva and Vaishnava prac- 
tices. They are said to have been founded by Muni Ditatre* to be 
connected closely with the Sanidsis, or even to bea sect of the Bém- 
mérgis, to be recruited from both sexes and to worship nude before the 
image of their god. On the other hand, they are devoted to the holy 
places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobardhan, Mathra, the Goddvarf, and all 
that has to do with the history of Krishn:; they read the Bhd4gavat 
Gita ; they are scrupulous observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
are even reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they are known as Bai; and their 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white scull-caps, with flaps 
over the ears. ‘They reverence more espécially the Narbada and the 
deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black 
wood or stone, and on the head of which they keep a small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. At the time of prayer males and 
females alike are said to divest themselves of their clothes and to wor 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that of Chang 
Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called sesh, and with which every one who enters the temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple. 


Kosuir, ¢. g. Kumhér, in Jhelum, 


Kusri, @ sept of Baloch. (M.). 
Kvcuars, (1) a got of Mirdsis, attached to the Malhi Jats ; (2) @ got of the 


Khatris, 

Kucupanp, lit. ‘brush-binder.” The term is nota generic name, but 
an occupational one. The Kuchhands settled in Hissdr say that their 
place of origin is Chitor in R4jputina, and that, during some catastro- 
phe, vaguely stated to have occurred some two or three centuries ago, 
some tribes migrated north and assumed this designation and calling. 
The Kuchband gots are—Chauhdén, Punwdr, Gablot, K4chwa, Bandns, 
Sulankhi or Solkhi, Sarhia, Sassaud, Badgujar, and Morwér. They 
learnt brush-making from Changar, and their women also acquired 
the art of baking toys of clay. In Hoshiarpur the Kuchbands are 
regarded as Kanjars by others, but say themselves that they are 
Ghirds; and in that District their gots are Sid, Batw4r, Bes, uakarhéra, 
Sankal, Bagdhar and Sonré. No longer nomads they are now more 
or less settled, especially in the suturbs of Delhi, and in the canton- 
ments of Ambéla and Mathra. At Amb4la they intermarry with Sdnsis 


* The Sanidsis often trace thair order to SwAm{ Ditatre, the Muoi Dattatreya of Sanskrit 
works, who is som-tim3s siid to have ben the precursor of Shankar Ach4&raj, and all - 
Saniasis, it is said, receive the m:intra in the name of Ditatre. ‘Chere is, however, & 
story of a contest between this Muni and Guru Gorakh Nath, which would place the former 
ata date much later than Shankar Achdraj and either this Ditatra or another of the same 
name is looked on as the founder of the Jaikishni sect. 
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and Kanjara from the Phulkién States, whence they came. T 

living as shikdris, makers of khas-khas screens ache aa eee ee 
vantsin cantonments. ‘Their women also makeand sell binnds (cushions 
for carrying loads on the head) and chinkds (nets for hanging up food, ete. 
in) and even as prostitutes, But as a tribe they are no Jonger criminal. 
Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all like those in 
vogue among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as midwives 
at a fee of ennas 4 for a boy and 24 fora girl. ‘he birth of a boy 
is celebrated by the distribution of sugar. 


No Kuchband may marry within his own clan, and, as the Punwér 
and Surankhi stand highest iu the social scale, it is considered an 
honour to intermarry with them, Marriage is contracted in this 
way: At betrothal, the parents of the bridegroom present five 
rupees to the bride’s family ; this is the wholw ceremony.* At the 
wedding, a pole is fixed upright in the ground and a burning coal 
placed at its foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
of the loft hand of the other, and the couple circle round the pole seven 
times and afterwards blow seven times on to the coals. Then the bride- 
groom takes the bride intc his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in- 
forming her at the time that it is his tent and her future shelter. 
The bride returns to her parents. 


The muklawa, or home-coming, is performed in this wise. When 
the pakkhis are strack and the tribe starts on a tour, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by a panch of two men as witnesses, goes to the bride’s 
residence and there presents Rs. 20 to her parents. He is then 
allowed to pass one night under his father-in-law’s roof and next day 
takes his bride home, the bridegroom’s two witnesses exborting the pair 
on their duty towards each other. A second, or karewa, marriage is 
very rarely resorted to. The bridegroom never mentions the name 
of his mother-in-law. 

When a death occurs, the corpse is carried on a bier of bamboos, 
shaped like a ladder, to the Hindu burning place. They do not 
collect any of the ashes (phil) after the body is burnt. Three days 
later the deceused’s near relations and those who carried the bier go 
to the burning place and convey with them a small quantity of milk. 
The ashes are collected in one place andthe milk sprinkled on them. 
On the 12th day the corpse bearers are fed with rice and sugar and 
the remnant is distributed. 

Although these Kuchbands style themselves Hindis they will eat 
food cooked by almost any caste. Cow’s flesh alone is abjured by them. 


Of wild animals they catch and snare jackal, lizards (sénda), iguanas, 
foxes, forcupines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all of them. 





* In Hoshidrpur two emissaries of the boy's father go to the bride’s house and are 
iven liquor. In return they distribute two rupees worth of sweetmeats and so confirm 
e betrothal. A marriage letter is sent as among Hindus, to fix the date for the 
shampooing of the pair with whatnd. Tho pherds at the wedding are made by the boy's 
sister or sister's daughter or by the girls. But the couple blow on tothe fire. When 
the tvedding procession has withdrawn to its halting place, the boy's sister takes him in 
her arms and gets arupee, The shawls of the pair are then unknotted, the boy salutes 


Dis father-in-law and gets a rupee, which is spent on liquor, 
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Kudhan—Kuka. 


Like other aboriginal tribes, the Kuchbands extract curative oil from 
ganda lizard and do blood-letting with leeches or by the cupping process. 


The Kuchband in Hissdr worship Rém Deo and Lalta Maséni. ‘I'he 
temple of the former is said to lie in the desert 20 miles west of 
Bikaner. A fair takes place there twice a year in Bhddun and Mégh, 
and on these occasions the Kuchband visit the shrine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no respect for other places 
of pilgrimage, such as Hardwér, Jawélaji, etc, They also worship 
the cow. Inthe event of any one falling sick, it is customary to 
invoke Rim, thus—“ Rim, we will offer one seer of grain to your 
mother cow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is fed. If small-pox 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Maséui in Gurgéon. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service; food is 
given to two old and to two young women in her nawe, and a cocoanut 
is offered on the sbrine. 


The Kuchband in Hoshidrpur say they are descended from Khizr 
P4l of Allébbds in the Aligarh District of the United Provinces, 
There is also a Mahéaréni’s shrine at Allahbds, and at her shrine a 
pig is sacrificed. The animal’s forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring putinits ear, It is then killed by sticking a large needle 
into its ribs, the head used to make a palao, while the rest of the 
flesh is cooked separately and thrown into the fire with five loaves and 
some liquor as an offering to Maharani. 


Kuchbands have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for many tribes. The Jat is called a Pant, the Mahdjan or 
money-lender a Kapnia, the Chamér a Namoa, the Gujar a Jhomar 
and the Musalmén a Dela. 


Kupsan, 8 Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Kunira a small caste, nearly all Muhammadans, who work as water. 


carriers and are probably Jhinwars, ‘They are found chiefly in Sid 
and Bahéwalpur. e lefly in Sialkot 


Ktk, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelum. 


Kox,a muhin or sept of the Gil Jét. Found in strength in Hoshiérpur 


whore the sept have a bdiya or group of originally 22 villages. 


Kuga, a fanatical sect of the Sikhs. To the peaceful order of the 


Uddsis belonged one Balak Singh, an Arora by caste, of Hazro in 
Attock, who about 1846 inaugurated among the Sikhs a movement 
which was directed against the participation of Brahmans in weddings, 
and, generally, against their influence over the community. He 
formed adherents in the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they became 
known as Sagrdsi or Habids.* On Balak Singh’s death in 1863 his 
nephew Kahn Singh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
number of followers, whose doctrines are never divulged. Balak 
Singh’s teaching was, however, taken up by Rdém Singh, a carpenter 
of Bhaini Ald in Ludhidna,f where he built an extensive dera aud 


* No explanation of these two terms appears to have been suggested. 

} According to local legend Ram Singh was building a house at Hazro for a Sayyid 
when he found he had cut a beam too short, The Sayyid’s daughter bade him try it again. 
He did eo and found it had grown too long. From her he learnt the words of power 
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maintained considerable state. He proached that he was himself an 
incarnation of Gur Govind Singh und prophesied the speedy over- 
throw of the British power. In 1872 the Kakas rose without any 
concerted plan, and a band of about {50 invaded the Méler Kotla State 
and attacked the capital, but were beaten off. At Rurr, a village 
in Patidla, thoy surrendered and 49 of them were executed by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiiva. Rém Singh who had not 
personally participated in the events was deported to Rangoon where 
he died in 1888, but his followers believe he is stiil alive and will 
re appear. His brother Budh Singh inherited the dera. Ram Singh 
had divided the Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bore 
the Muhammadan title of siba* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kikast or ‘“‘shouters” because, unlike other 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy (waid){ during their devotions 
shaking their heads and shouting their prayers. The latter end with 
a cry of Sat Sri Akdl, “Godis True.” Like many other secta they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the Kika is 
often distinguished by the sidhi pag, a special way of tying the turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollen cord the knots of which 
are used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 
the name Ndmdbédria, The Kikas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near Nawéshahr in Jullundur) in honour of 
Guru Tegh Bahddur the ministrants are said to be Kikas, The Kakés 
revere the Sau Sakhi,a book which professes to be a conversation 
between Séhib Singh and Gurbaksh Singh on the sayings and doings 
of Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru.§ 


Kixira, the chief exoroists (dén denewdlds) of the Sandal Bar, They 
have a semi-sacred position.—See Nekokdra. 


Koticat, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch and tribesmen of 
the Fateh Khan who founded the Dera of that name. The Kulféchi once 
held a broad tract, 20 kos wide by 12 long, in Dera Isméil Khén and 
gave their name to the town of Kuldchi, from which the tahsil of 
Kuléchi takes its name. But at the close of the 18th century they 
were described as once subjects of the Mirrani Baloch and then 
tributary to Mirza Khdn, the Qizzilb4sh, to whom they paid Rs. 12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear tuhave accompanied the Hot, who 
found Dera Isméil Kh4n, in considerable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors rather than as a military caste and 
they have now sunk to the status of Jats, Kuléchi tahsil having been 
overrun by the Gandapur Path4ns who are still dominant in it, 


which had enabled her to lengthen the beam, These were wah gurii, or according to others, 
 Alléhehu al-samad." R4m Singh's ruin was attributed to his having revealed this watch- 
word too freely to his followers. : 

* These Muhammadan terms must not be taken to imply any leanings towards Isl4m on 
the part of the Kukés who in 1870 perpetrated the murder of a number of Muhammadan 


butchers at Amritsar in revenge for their slaughter of kine. 


T Fr. P, kik, a shriek or cry. ; bss : : 
t Arab. wajd, ecstasy. The Kiikdés also practise religious dances, in which the 
approaching extirpation of the heathen is symbolised by drawing the hand across the 


throat.— 


Maclagan, § 107 ; ‘ 
§ Santokh Singh, author of the Stiraj Parkésh, does not however mention this work and 
ite authenticity is not established. Macauliffo's Sikh Religion, Vol. Vip. 1 
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Korat, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


KULALE, potters in tho valley below Chitrél and in tho Gilgit and Indus 
valleys ; see Chitrdli. 


Koxdr, a small Jat clan in Jind which has a Sidh whose samddh is in Kulér 
Khbds. He was killed by a carpenter, so they never give or sell ght 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 


Kouiir, a Jé¢ tribe found in the Lodhrén tahsil of Multan. 
Kotya, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agrioultural) found in Montgomery. 


Komede, Gaomisr, Gaumar, Kntair, Kopin, Kaondr, Kisair or Konir, 
fem. -f. The Kumhér, or, as he is more often called in the Punjab, 
Ghumiér, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. He is most 
numerous in Hiss4r where he is often a husbandman, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jét. He is a true village menial, receiving 
customary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household use, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages 
and towns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbeurhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Lohér and not very much above that of the Chamar ; 
for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
animal sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him ; as also his 
readiness tu carry manure and sweepings. Heis also the brick-burner 
of the Punjab, as he alone understands the working of kilns; and it is 
in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that he makes 
bricks also when they arc moulded; but the ordinary village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Chamadr. The 
Kumhar is called Pazdwagar or kiln-burner, and Ktizagar’(vulg. Kuje 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally nsed for those only who 
make the finer sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gilséz and Gilkér should 
probably be regarded as groups of the R4j or Tarkhén, rather than 
of the Kumhér. Grave-diggers, gorkun or gorkand, are said to be 
generally Kumhérs. In Peshéwar and in Attock and Réwalpindi the 
Kumbhér is known as the Kulél or Kalél. Maulténi in Gurgéon is said 
to denote a Kumhiar, potter’s work being often done there by men from 
Multén. Phusrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The Kumhérs are both Hindus or Sikhs and Muhammadans by re- 
ligion. 
The Hindu Kumhars. 
The Hindu Kumhér is sometimes termed, honorifically Parjdpat or 
Prajdpati, after the Vedic Prajépatis, who were lords and creators of 
the universe, bevause they make things of earth. In Kapiarthalé, how 
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ever, the title is said to be bestowed un the Kumhérs because thay trade 
in grain and transport it. In Nébha the Kumhdr* claims descent from 
Brahma as io the well-known lines :— 
Ram jat ka Rangra, Kishn jat ka Ahir, 
Brahmma jit Kumhar hai, Sheo ki jat fagir. 
“ Réma was by caste a Ringar, Kishen an Ahir, Brahmma a Kumhér, 
and Shiva a fagir.” 


Once, runs the legend, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except tho Kumhér who put his into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck root. hen the god 
some days later asked his sons for the cane, they bad none to give him, 
but the Kumhar offered his to the god and received from him tho title 
of Parjapat or ‘Glory of the World’. But nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 


Tradition also points persistently to the bhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
au ancestor of the Kumhars. In Gurgaon he is said to have had two 
wives, the first of whom ran away from her home and so her children 
were called Gola. The second wife’s offspring were calied Mahr or 
Mahér because she was the sister of the first. Another version is that 
the first wife after forsaking her husband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Mahrs claim superior status to the Golas, but the 
latter tell quite another story. Thus in the Bawal nizdmat of Nébha 
the Golas say that Brahma had 60,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
earthenware. ‘l'o one of them he gave a gola (ball) for a pattern. He 
made veseels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called gol 
is still made in Béwal by the Kumhars. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on which to make pcettery. For this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go toa Kumhar’s house to reverence 
the chak,t when Brahma is worshipped. 


And yet again the Golas in Ndébha claim Kib4 as one of themselves 
and say that he it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until one day 30 séhds came to his house; nevertheless relying 
on God’s grace he bade his wife sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, ua described 
in the following version of the well-known lines :— 


Kuba bhagat Kumhar tha, 
Bhanda gharta bis. 
Har Govind kirpa kari, 
Hue bis ke tis. 
“ KGbé was a potter and made 20 pots a day; but the Almighty was 
gracious and the 20 increased to 30.” 


To this incident is due the custom at Hindu weddings of curtaiving 
off a room in which sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being trusted to dispense unbounded hospitality. Moreover 
Kumhérs still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 


* Or Ghumhar, as he is termed, except in Béwal ss:dmat wilh a pun on his vocation, 


ich involves ‘ turning.’ : te 
" It symbolises the etidarshan chukkaw or discus of Sri Krishna, 
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The Hindu Kumhars. 


The Hindu Kumhars of the south-east Punjab are divided into two 
wain groups Mahr and Gola, the Jatter being inferior, Mahr wives 
wear no nose-ring. 


The origins of the Mahrs and Golas are variously described. The 
word Mahr has given rise to several folk-etymologies. One, which is 
somewhat widespread in the south-east Punjab, avers that onco during 
a famine a Kumhdr woman left her home and in her wanderings lost ber 
infant son, who grew up and, returning home, married his own mother 
in ignorance of their relationship. But the truth came out, and so 
their children were called man-har, or ‘ mother-stealer. But Mahar 
is also traced to mahr, ‘venerable’ or ‘chief’; and, in Jind, where the 
Mabrs claim to be tho pure descendants of Kutbé bhagat, to maur, 
‘crown.’ 


There are, however, several other groups in Gurgdon, viz., the Hanslia, 
Tanur,* Mali and R4j Kumbér. Of these the last named work as 
masons and thus hold a superior position, the bigher Hindu castes not 
disdaining to drink water drawn by them. Inthe N&bha account are 
noted a Baldia,t a Hateliat and an Agaria group, each termed khanp. 
In Sirmir, Néhan tahsil, we find the Mahr sub-caste only, the Golas 
not being found there,§ though they are found in Paonta. 


The Hindu Mahr gots|| include one or twe names of some interest. 
For instance :— 

According to a tradition current in Lahore the forebear of the Mahar 
Kumhars had four sons ; to the eldest of whom he assigned the task of 
sifting the brick dust, whence he was called Sangroha (‘sifter’): to 
the second son he entrusted the wheel with its tholepin (kila), whence 
Kilia ; the third shaped the wet earth and brought out the ends (nok), 
whence Nokbal: and the fourth dried them, whence Sokhal, from sukh, 
‘dry. These now form four gots. A Réjput of the Sarobi got brought 
up a boy and married him to his daughter, but then discovering he 
was a Kumhar disowned him and his wife. Sarohz is also said to mean 
out-caste. So too among the Golas|| we find the Jalandhra got which 
is so called after Rips, a bhagat of Devi, who was born in the water 
(jal). Itis the chief got of the Gola group in Lahore. 


In Kaptrthala, Amritsar and, generally speaking, in the Punjab 
north of the Sutle; the Mahr-Gola classification is unknown. The 
priccipal got in the central Punjab is the Dol, but there are many 
other sections.{] 

‘To the list of _Hinda Kumhéar gots§ may be added the Utradhf, in 
Multén, whose females used to wear the nath. They are shop-keepers 
by trade and do not make pottery. They abstain from eating meat. 





* The Tanur gots are Khangar, Khotia, Mah4walia and Rai Badar. 

+ The Baldia are so called because they live by carrying earth on balds (bullocks). They 
do not act as servants, and are not found in the N&bha State, 

t The Hatelia are so called because, unlike the others, they do not make earthenware on 
a wheel but by hand. They are not found in Nabha and do not act as servants. 

§ The Mabr women in Sirmir wear the nosering, which the Golas do not, but the 
Thera sub-caste, which is the highest of the three, also wear it, This Thera group is not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

|| For a full list see Appendix, 

4] See Appendix, ; 
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In Gurdéspur the Hindu Ghumérs are divided into two groups, one 
claiming descent from Réjé Sain Pél, a Réjput, who had seven eons :— 


1, Ghuman, 6. Haljhal +) Who became potters. Their 
2. Ojha. descendants avoid marriage 
3. Tatla. — inter se, because they were 
4, Machchana. 7. Tak true brothers. 

5, Kahlon, who became a cultivator and 


thus a Jat by caste, 


The Territorial Groupes. 


The Kumhérs of Sirsa are divided into the Jodhpuria, from Jodhpur, 
who use the furnace or bhaf{i and are generally mere potters, and the 
Bikéneri or Desi, from Bikéner who use kilns (pajdwas), but are chiefly 
agricultural and look down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading. 
In Hissér there are four nondescript groups, the Bid4wati, Magrechi, 
Nagori and Bhandia and others, All these appear to be really differ- 
ent tribes and not separate clans of one and the same tribe or caste, as, 
though all smoke and eat together, they will not intermarry. Of these 
the first-named smoke with Jats, and take wives from the Rugrachi, 
but will not give them brides in return, Other groups mentioned in 
accounts from this District are the Gola, Maru and Mula, all three dis- 
tinct and not intermarrying. But other accounts make the Gola the 
same as the Maré and the Bid4wati identical with the Magrechi. 
Several of the Kumhér tribes have abandoned pottery and taken to 
agriculture as an occupation and have thus risen in the social scale. 

Other territorial groups of the Hindu Kumhars are :— 

1, Bégri or Mérwari,* q. v. a 

2. B4ngar(a) a sub-caste, found in Kapirthala, originally immi- 
grants from the Bangar. 

3. Desi.* 

Occupationally, the Bégri group is also sub-divided into Khapmérts 
or agriculturists and Khapbandas or potters, which form sub-castes, 
as they do not intermarry, or eat or smoke together. They avoid four 
gots in marriage, The Mérwaris of the Bagar use camels at weddings, 
as they keep camels instead of donkeys. Besides Guga, they also affect 
Jin Devi, whose shrine is on a bill near Jaipur. Fairs are held there 
on the 8th and 9th sudi of Chait and Asauj. 


The Mérwéryi-Desi groups appear to be found only in Jind, and in 
Sidlkot. 

The Kumhars of Kaéngra appear, however, to be also known as Desi, 
and their women wear gold nose-rings. Their gots are Danidl, Gan- 
gotra and Sohal. In Maler Kotla the Pajéwagars are said to be Desi, 
there being no Mérwéris in the State, and this Desi group is further 
sub-divided into Mahrs and Golas. In Jind these two sub-divisions of 
the Desi group are also found, the Mahr being also called Maru. 


The Occupational Groups. 


The Kumhérs are also divided into several occupational groups, 

vt2. _— 
(i) The Agaria or Aggaria (a synonym for Kuzgar, q. v.) who aro 
found in Nabha, where they form a bans without gots, and 


————— a 
* For a full list see Appendix. 
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avoid near kin in marriage. Claiming to be of higher ravk 
than the other Kumhars, they wear the janeo and cook 
their food ina chawk. 


(i) The Kundgar, or makers of kunds (troughs or tubs), in M4- 
lerkotla, when they are all of one got, the Aggarwal, and 
say they came from Agra. ‘hoy claim Rajput extraction 
und are often called Panjpire as they worship five pirs— 
Pirén Pir, Gugé, Khw4j4jf, Devi and Nigaha. 


(iti) The Kizgar, found in Jind, N&ébha {where they are also 
called Agaria), Kingra, Sirmdr, Multdén, and Maler Kotla 
(where they are all Sdélvahan by got). They make kizas or 
small vessels and claim Chhatri origin. [See Agaria (i) 
supra]. 

(iv) The Nungars or salt-workersare found in Jind ; and in Maltin 
where they are known as Nunéris and used formerly to 
meke salt, but they now deal in charcoal. 


(v) The. Pajéwagar or kiln-burners, found in Méler Kotla where 
they make bricks and have two groups—Maérwéri and 
Desi. 


(vt) The Shoragar, found in Jind, and in Shéhpur, are makers of 
saltpetre, but hardly form a distinct group. 


The cults of the Kumhars offer many points of interest. Thus in 
Delhi the Kumhéars worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa- 
rently, especially affect Tabar Pir, as well as the Khwaja of Ajmer ; 
and in the améwas of Asauj they visit the shrine of Shams Khan at 
Nangal-dewat in Delhi. ‘The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
giving charin, etc., to the poor in her name. In Maler Kotla the Hindu 
Kizegars invoke Pir Dastgir,* the Pirdn Pir, before beginning work, 
making @ diva or earthen lamp in his name, to ensure the safety of the 
things made. In Ndbha the Kazegars again invoke Ghulém Qadir 
Muhi-ud-Din Jildni and other Muhammadau saints, though they are 
Hindus. At weddings too they make offerings to pirs, etc., and dis- 
tribute rice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. 


In Dera Ghazi Khén the Kumbirs, who are all Muhammadans, affect 
- the Taunsa Pir. 


In Lahore the Kumhars celebrate the Holi with more enthusiasm 
than any other caste. Their principal shrines are those of Rim Sahai, 

iv of Ronecha in (?) Lahore, and of the pir of Narar, a village in 
the district of Rincha Charanan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State. 


The Nararwala pir also has a shrine in Hateli, a village in (?) N&bha, 
whence the Kumhdrs migrated into the Amloh nizdmat of Ndbha. 
When a child is 1} months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer 1} sers of malidd and this is also distributed among the brother- 
hood. The mother is then taken to a well to draw water, carrying 
with her some bakli (boiled grain) for distribution among children. 





* Dastgir is also the pir of the Kashmiri (Muhammadap) Kumbars in Gurdaspur, 
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When the child is 6 months old they offer sweets to the goddess at 
K4ngra, They also worship the chak at the Holi and Diw4li festivals, 

The Kumhérs in Nébha, both Golas and Mahrs, affect Bhairon and 
Guga especially. And in the Biwal nizdmat they play the tabla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Rupisar Kumhér, 
an attendant of Devi, with whom he used to play chess. In an 
assemblage of Kumhars one of the caste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while the others perform music, Kumhérs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, thongh they consider ita 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. The Kumhérs express joy 
by a curious dance, in Lahore. 


The Kumhérs, both Gola and Mahr, of Béwal worship Sati once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, where the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is bound to ride on an ass at her wedding under penalty of ex- 
communication, In Amloh the Gola Kumhérs do not wear red clothing 
at weddings, Those of other nizdmats bring the bride in a cart, 


The Kumhérs of Béwal perform a child’s first tonsure st Bhairon’s 
shrine at Bés in Gurgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also taken with their garments tied together, to cffer sweets and 
cash in lien of a he-goat. 


In Kangra the Kumhdrs have no saints of their own, except the 
potter’s wheel, chak, which originated in Gorakh Nath’s gift to them of 
his mundar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been worshipped 
at the Diw4lf, and on that day Kumhérs cease from work, make offer- 
ing to the chak in fulfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a chak is revolved for the first 
time some sweet porridge (karah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children ar if they die young he vows his next child to the chak, to 
which solemn offerings are made if his prayer be heard. The chak is 
also worshipped by Rajputs of the higher groups. 


Few Kumhirs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of N&nak or his 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar the Sukhal Kumhdrs acknowledge the 
authority of the mahants of Tejiwél4 and Rém Dés, who are disciples 
of B4bé Budhé, Nanak’s disciple, and these mahants come to con- 
gratulate them on the birth of a son, receiving presents in return. 


The Muhammadan Kumhars. 

The Muhammadan Kumbhérs also have two territorial groups— Deaf 
and Multén{f in M4ler Kotla, Jind and N&bha. The Desi women 
wear a gown (pahan) over the trousers, which hangs from the neck, 
while the Mult4nf women wear a petticoat. Desi women believe in 
Sitla, but not so the Multénis, 

In Gurd4spur the division is into Panj4bi and Kashmfrf: in Sidlkot 
and Gujrét into Kashmiri and Desi. 

The Muhammadan Kashmfri sections in Gurddéspur and Siflkot 
are :— 

Chang, in Gurdaspur ; Parar, in Sidlkot ; Sadji, in Gurddspur; Shaikh 
in Gurd4spur and in Gujrdét, in which latter district all Kashmiri 
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Kumhirs claim to be Shaikhs and have no other sections. As these 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi Kumhérs for 
the purpose. 


The Muhammadan Kumhirs have no ocoupational groups of import- 
ance, the only one of interest being the Kuléls,* in Gujrat, who are 
professional singers and dancers by trade, giving performances at 
Kumhér weddings. Though looked down upon by the other Kumhéars 
they obtain brides from them. 


In Midnwéli, Leiah tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
' defined. ‘These are :— 
1, Apbgam or ? Rangam 


2. Baryar which intermarry. 
Itangam or ? Angam 


In Midéowdali the Kumhiars are cultivators as well as potters, anda 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiah the Kumhérs claim descent from 
Jal4l Bakri,t the saint, whom they invoke in begianing work in the 
prayer :— 

Dadé Jalal Baqri, Haji Gilgit, 
. Allih kare, so ho.t 
But in Bhakkar they affect Shth Husain Bakhsh of Peshéwar. — 


In Amritsar Luqmén is said to be the ancestor of all the Kumhars, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying :— 
Bismillih-ul-Rahmén-ul-Rahim hu ustéd Lugmén Hakim Haji 
Gilgu. 
Jaist Allih kare so ho; dhar thoba, ydné chaldé chak ko. 


Galgu is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) Kumhérs in Gurd4s- 
pur and of the caste in Shaihpur. In Maltén Haji Gulgu is the ‘ priest’ 
of the Kumhérs, and at weddings they offer Re. 1 and 6 yards of red 


cloth to the jhandirs (standard-bearers$) appointed for the purpose, in 
his name, 


In Gujr4nw4lé the Muhammadan Kumhiars are said to believe in the 
Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 


The Muhammadan Multénis affect a saint at S&mdna in Putidla, 
while the Desis visit the well-known shrine of Sédhaura in Ambala. 


Caste Administration. 


The Kumbérs have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern- 
ment. Thus in the south eastern districts, the Kumhérs have chaun- 
tras at each large town or city, e. g., at Delhi,|| and to this place all 


* Koll (?) is said to be a contemptuous term for a Kumh4r in Lahore, The Kol4l is a 
got of the Mirdsfs and its members are mirdsis to the Kumhérs, though they sometimes 
work as Kumhars also, 

t In Dera Ism4il Khan, however, they claim descent from Mfr Katal. 

t H&jf Gilga is here explained to be the perfect saint who could fulfil all desires. 

§ They say the jaardirs are the khalifas of their priests. . 

|| The Delhi chauthii used to attend all important meetings in Gurgaon, but he is now 
said to have appointed (subordinate ?) chawdhris in towns and villages, 

There is also said to be a chaudhii for each group of villages. 
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disputes, unlesa tried on the spot, are brought for trial before a 
panchayat. Each chauntra has ite chaudhri, whose office is not usual- 
ly hereditary, and he presides over the panchdyat. 


The chaudhri visits any village in his chauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings, Ata wedding he receives a rupee, some ghi 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi. If not present in person the chaudhri geta 
only Re, 1 in cash. This money is earmarked for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panchdyat. A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Rs, 100 or even excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu Kumhérs 
the chaudhri gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a kdj. 
In Gurgaon he receives Re. } and a turban at a wedding or kaj; and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions in custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
caste. Asa punishment he can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood. 


In Kéngra the Kumhérs had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnaté, which prescribed the wedding rites and 
in which the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
(chaudh7i) receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disuse, The chaudhri is elected and his powers are limited. He is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 


In Jind and Nébha the office of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter State the Kumhars have chiudhris of their own, 
independent of Hissér. In Sirmdr, the Mahr Kumhéra of Ndhan 
have panchayats, and a chaudhri at Amb4la, but the Mahrs and Golas 
of Paonta have a chaudhré or chauntra at Burie, in Ambdla District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. Ata funeral he re- 
ceives a rupee and a pagri, but at a wedding only the bhaji (sweet- 
meats, etc.), is divided by (? shared with) the chauwdhri nothing else 
being paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by: 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panchdyat. 
The chaudhri has a wazir, nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchayat on the chaudhri’s behalf. The panchdyat’s finding is re- 
ported by the wazir to the chaudhri and if he concurs the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the panchayat. The chaudhni’s 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with- 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panchdyat. - 

Tho Mult4ni Kumhérs of Méler Kotla have only a looge system of re- 
ferring disputes, especially those relating to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of the sub-caste. But the Desi sub-caste in this State hus 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri, who lives at Basi in 
Patidla, holds a sanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
him authtrity to decide disputes within the caste. This sanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Re. 1 and @ pagri, 
which is presented to him persoually or sent to him through a merésv. 

The panchdyat system is found, more or less developed in Lahore, 
Auritsar, Gurdaspur, and Gujranwdla. 
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In the south-west of the Punjab tho chaudhri is called mehtar, and 
is elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
settles petty disputes in the caste and attends weddings and funerals, 
receiving a double share of the bhaji. His son as successor is installed 
by the community by tying a turban on his head. In Midnwali, 
however, the system seems to be in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the mehtar exercising a large authority 
in Ist Khel. In Peshdwar he is termed kalantar, and he decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks required of 
the Kumhérs under the Sikh system of forced labour. 


Kumhar dress, 


In Kfngra the Hindu Desf Kumhér women wear a nose-ring of 
gold. 


In Méler Kotla the Mahammadan Maulténi Kumhir women wear 
n ghagrd (petticoat) and the nath, but these are not worn by the 
Desi women, who wear instead an angid or bodice. In NAabha the 
Desi: women wear over their trousers a pahan, which hangs from the 
neck, the upper part forming « bodice. The Multéuis wear a gown. 


In Maler Kotla* the Mahr wives wear the nath, whereas those of 
the Gola sub-caste do not, and in Nébha they do not bore the nose, 
‘'he Mahr women in the latter State also wear loose trousers below the 
gown, 


In Maltén the Hindu Utrédhi females used to wear a gold nith. 
The Muhammadan (Mualtdnis mostly) Kumhé&r females wear the 
pairdhan or chola through life, as a rule, but some of them, chiefly 
the Kalai or Kailai, who are found in Bahéwalpur, replace the chold by 
the choli after marriage. 


In Miénwa4lf taheil girls assume the chola after marriage. In Leiah 
Kumhér women wear any ornament save the nose-ring and those 
worn on the feet. 


The Kumhéars give their name to Kumh4rsain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by Pahdr Singh, one of 
four Brahman brothers from Gay4, who had a pet cat which was 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon ther from beneath one of the 
18 potters’ wheels then at work at Kumhdrsain. He complained to 
Koteshart Mahddeo, who is said to be the owner of the chiefship 
(gaddi), and the god promised him redress. So all the Kumhdrs were 
killed, except a pregnant woman and her descendants still live in the 
State. 


KinpAu-pantai. A sect, founded some 40 years ago by Hakim Singh 
of R4émpur, in Patiéla. Hakim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, living in filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament in Panjabi (which he had obtained from American Mis- 





* And also in Jind, where the ndth is said to be of gold or silver, In this State it is also 
added that the Mahrs use waggons at weddings, whereas the Golas, both men and women, 
myst ride asses on such occasions. Golas themselves beat drums, which Mahrs will 
not condescend to do, at a wedding. ; 

+ Koteshar or Koti deota is still the god of the State and has a temple at Madholi, a 
village in Kumhtrsain, 
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sionaries at udhidna), from which he used to read to his few followers ; 
but they soon numbered about 3,000 soula, and included several well- 
to-do inhabitants of Rémpur. His preaching too underwent change, 
and he taught that the British Government would shortly be replaced 
by his own. Giving himself up to religious meditation as a lad, 
Hakim Singh who was a Jd, wandered about for several years as a 
fagir visiting shrines in different parts of the country, in the belief 
that, by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 
in the eyes of God. Then he settled down at his native village and 
began to preach the worship of the Neh Kalank Avatér* or spotless 
incarnation of the Deity. He obtained some Christian books from 
the missionaries at Ludhidna and declared that Christ was the Neh 
Kalank, and that he was himself an incarnation of Christ; the Im&m 
Mahdi expected by Muhammadans, and also the Raghnéth believed 
in by Hindés. He taught his disciples to eat together and called his 
sect Kandéh Panthi, kiindah meaning an earthen vessel, and panth, 
a sect).f He enjoined strict morality, and declared that the Satyug, 
or cra of truth, was about to commence. While acknowiedging 
Christ was the true Gard, he maintained that he himself was an 
incarnation of Christ, and that it was for him to baptize. 


Originally a disciple of one Thartpuri, a sddh of his own village, 
for 20 years Hakim Singh did not come out of his house. He had 
his head shaved and also those of several women. To avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, he used to put a stick down his throat after 
eating and so cause himself to vomit, This was called neuli karam. 
He was believed to possess the power (called joga bhids) of being able 
to hold his breath for a long time without showing any sign of life. He 
was a great-opium eater and when visitors called on him the first thing 
he offered them was opium. 


Kounpr.—(1) A Patbén tribe of the same descent as the Nidzi. The 
original Kundi country consists of a tract lying slong the Sohali 
stream below the Bhittani range inthe Ténk tahsil of Dera Ismail 
Khan. The tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together in its old 
villages, and all their eastern villages have been occupied by immi- 
grants from Marwat. The Kundis area Pawinda tribe, but settled in the 
district about the same time as the Daulat Khel Lohéni. The Kundi 
are or were a lawless tribe and great robbers, and the proverb ran : 

“ Better a dead Kundi than a live one.” (2) See also under Isperka, 


Kuwnpo, a tribe of Jéts descended from Kundu, a Rajput, who married a 
J4t widow by karewa and so lost status. It is found in Jind tahsil. 
(See under Phogit.) 

KonsrAnwiti, a sect of fagirs, said to practise divination by means of keys, 
They appear to come from Sidlkot and are found in Jhelum. They 
are probably Rawals. 


Kiyspi, Kuysri, Kartusri, @ hawker of vegetables, kanjri is a 
purely occupational term nothing more or less than the Hindustdni, 





“There is a prophecy in the Hindu Shastars to the effect that “Neh Kalank Avatar" 
will be bora in the house of a Khatri in village Sambhal iu the Mor4Adébéd district in 
Sambat 1940 A.D. 1883-84. a tsa 

fT So called because they all eat in common,’. 
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as sabzi-farosh is the Persian, for green-grocer. ‘The big men gonerally 
use the latter term, the srall costermongers the former. But in no 
case is it acaste. The Kanjré belongs as ao rule to one of the castes 
of market gardeners which have been described under miuor agri- 
cultural tribes. Ido not know why Kinjré should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other parts of 
the Province it is more usual to call the saller of vegetables an Ardin 
or Béghban, as the case may be, und that the word Kidnjré is little 
used. This probably is the trua explanation, as the figures for Native 
States show the same peculiarity. 


Koecuimt, a Baloch sept, now represented by only a few families in 
Bhakkar tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into Balochistén, 
whence they were expelled by the Marri, Bugti and Kéhiri Baloch. 
But they aleo say that they are an offshoot of the QaisarAni tribe 
of Sanghar tahsil in Dera Ghazi Khén whose chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Kachhi of Balochistén the 
Marris, Bugtis and Kéhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it was held by ea people called Kupch4ni of Jt origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that Balochistén 
was once occupied by Jats, who were driven out by tbe Pathaén, Brahui 
and Baloch. 


Ktwht, see Koraf. Kirai is also a Teli got. 


Koran, Koram, a group of Kanets found in the Simla Hill States of 
Bashahr, Jubbal, Balsan, etc., and comprising numerous septs. Kurdns 
give daughters in marriage tothe Khash Kanets. In Basbahr the 
Kurén is also called Rah4, g. v. 


Kora, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Koggsxi, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, see QuralsE. 


Kori, Komaui (anni, Kimi)—A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindustén and the Deccan. ‘ Of 
good caste is the Kunbin, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with her busband.’ Butin the caatonments of the Punjab 
the Kurmis are generally occupied, like other Pirbias, in cutting 
grass, Weaving and serving as grooms; and they are even said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste; lower far in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 


KorpaLxa, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 
Korrtind, see Kuténd. 

Kurtana, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Kirerinag, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Kuronsrga, see under Kanjra. A green-grocer. 


Kosan (? Kasdn‘, ‘those, generally, who derive their livelihood directly 
from the soil,’ as opposed ta zaminoie: H, Davidson; Qridhidna 
Settlement Report, 1859, p. 29, 


Kit—Kuthralo. 573 


Kur, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Kurdna, for Kurténa or Kuruténa.—The term fora Muhammadan Chibra 
in the south-west Punjab and equivalent to Musalli inthe north-west. 
The Kurtdéna are a class of sweepers, converted to Islim, who ure 
settled on the bank of the lower Todus and have given up scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working io 
grass and reeds. The word is sometimes applied to any Mubammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, only a convert who has become a 
haldal-khor or eater of things permitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Kurtdéna. Some Kurtdénas even cultivate land on their own account ; 
and, so long as they do no scavengering, the Kurtéoas are admitted 
to religious equality by other Musalmdns. Possibly the Kurtéuas of 
the Indus banks are a distinct caste or people from the Chubras, but 
they return no large tribes and appeur to be acaste formed froin the 
debris of numerous tribes degraded by function. In the south-west 
the term Khoja is also applied to a converted sweeper and is tbus 
synonymous with Kurténas, which literally means ‘ logger’ or exe- 
cutioner : see foot-note to p. 183, supra. 


Kururito, a sept of the Bhattis, descended from Kuthrdl, son of Bhoni, 
and found in Sidlkot. 


Enp or Votome II. 


PROVISIONAL LIST OF ADDENDA, CORRIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 


Vol, II, Page 8, insert :— 


Apreg. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the Gakkhare, 
the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tabsil Gujar Khan. Cracroft’s 
Réwalpindi Sett. Rep., § 318. 


Aauori: the word is variously derived (1) from Sanskr. ghor, hideous 
and is really Ghort: or (2) from aghor, ‘withont fear,’ an epithet of 
Shiva.* These cannibal fagirs are also called Aghorpanthi, and appear 
to be sometimes confosed with the Oghar. Sce under Jogi, at p. 404, 
Vol. IT, also. 


®P.N.Q. I, § 375, 365 and 41. In P.N.Q. III, § 205 an account of their origin is 
given but it does not appear to be known in the Punjab, 


Page 12— 


Anpakya, a body-servant: Mandi Gazetteer, App. VIJ, p. 16. 

Appasié, @ Sikh title: 

Arautn: see Tarkhén (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a Chéhzang 
by a Lohér woman. Should a Chéhzang lake a woman of that caste 
into his house he will be considered as having done wrong, but other 


Chéhzangs will eat from his hand. An Argun will marry witha 
Lohér: Kulu Gazetteer, 1888-84, p. 120, 


Page 24— 


Arft, a sect of Jogis who consider themselves release] from worldly res- 
traints: Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, I, p. 162. 


Atri, see under Sotwi. 


Page 31— 


Basta (2), a section of the Sirkikhel. See under Hathi Khel, and on p. 330 
read Tobla for ‘I'obla, and Babla for Bahla; Bannu Gazetteer, i907, 
p- 56. 


ii 


Page 35— 


Bar, seo under Hathikhel. 


Page 40— ’ 


Baxga Kurt, probably the most criminal tribe on the Bannu border. A 
branch of the Utm4nzai Darwesh Khel Wazfrs, they have three main 
sections, Takhti, Narmi end Sardi. The first are both the most nume- 
rous and wealthy, possessing extensive settlements in Shawdl. The 
Mahsuds are encroaching year by year on the hill territory of the tribe 
and driving them to the plains, in which their settlements lie about 
the mouth of the Tochi Pass. Much impoverished of late by fines, etc. 
Banou Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


Page 40— 


Rakrar, seo under Hathikhel. 


Page 39— 


BaxusHisy sddhs,a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajit Mal and 
Dekhni Rai sadhs, because their founders received the bakhsh or gift of 
apostleship from the Gurd, (which Guri ?) The followers of Ajit Mal, 
who was @ masand or tax-gatherer, have a gaddi at Fatehpur. Those 
of Dakhni Rai, a Sodhi, have a gaddi described to be at Gharancho 
or Dhilman ad nagran vichh, 


Queries: Which guru? Whereis Fatehpur? Where are Gharan- 
cho and Dhilman ? 


Page 56— 


cad 


@ 

Add under Batocu. The Baloch of the Sandal Bér are mainly 
Jatoi, but at some places there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and were 
aneen eat oe sore with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch 
almost always form their rahna as a square facing i d 
and common kitchen being in the middle, Segoe rn engines 


In Muzaffargarh the Gop4ngs, Chéndias (two of the principal tri 
Ghazlénis and Sarbdnis have the worst of characters, bat ae ae ee 
than the neighbouring Jéts. Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. . 


Page 56— 


Banpa-pantai. The followers of Banda Bairdgi are said to form a sect in 
the south-west of the Punjab. Cunningham's Hist. of the Sikhs, p. 87¢. 


Page 57— - 


Under Banafi: add:—The Bangéli septs include Bani, Gha-o, 
Lodar, Ma(n)dahér, Qalandar, Kharechar and Teli. ‘The Bangilis also 
affect Baba Kélu of Pachnangal, the saint of the Jhiwars. 


Tradition has it that Baba Goda’s son Ishar went to Bengal and 
there married Ligao, » Bengali woman—so he was outcasted: Hand- 
book of Criminal Tribes, pp. 34-5. 


Page 116— 


Boza, one of the main divisions of the Umarzai, 
Banazra, see Wangrigar. 


Page 62—Under BansAra insert : 


The Banjéras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Nidmat-ulla’s Tdrikh-i-Khan-Jahdn-Lodi under the year 
1505 A.D. (when their non-arrival compelled Sultén Sikandar to 
send out Azam Humdyin to bring in supplies,} as purveyors to the 
army of Sult4én Sikandar in R4jputéna: E. H.I., V. p. 100. 


The feminine is Banj4ran or Banjari, i.g. Vanjéren, Vanjarf. 
Banori, Banaurd, a commission agent. 
BAne-PHoR, -tor, s.m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 
Bintg, a scullion: Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 


B &nwayyd, 8, m. a manufacturer. 


iV 
Page 64— 


To Bar add :—See under Thardna, Handbook of Crim. Tribes, p. 123. 


Barera, baretha, fem. barethan: a washerman or fuller. Platts, Bindus- 
tant Dicty., p. 151. 


Page 65— 


‘The Barhai or drummer of Lyall’s Kangra Sett. Rep., p. 84, should 
probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 83 is the sawyer as there 
given. 


Page (6— 


In Mandi the baéwal is one who puts weights in the scale when salt 
is being weighed : Gazetteer, p. ol. 


Fage 70— 


Insert : Batwit—see Barwala. 


Page 79— 


Add: Bep (2),in Léhul the beds or physicians hold land called 


man-zing, rent free : see under Jodsi. 
Page 80— 


Bgvews,a half mythical race of gigantic men, whose mighty bones and 
great eartlien vessels are even now said to be discovered beneath the 


rand-hills in the Thal of Miduwéli, They are apparently the Bahlim 
Rajputs. 


Beordart, see Qassis. 


Buaktel, a tribe of Muhammadan Jéts, found in Gujrat. It claims 
decent from Ghalla, a Janjéa Réjput, who had three sons, Bhakéri, 


its eponym, Natha (founder of the Nathidl a ip 
the Kanjisly, (founder of the Natbidl), and Kanjuh (founder of 


Page 88— 


Baainswit, a Jat tribe or got (from bhatns, buffalo) which is found in the 
Dadri tahsil of Jind. 


Page 84— 


Add to Baanwita: This got claims to be descended from Bhaun, its 


eponym. It isfound in Jind tuhsil where it has been settled for 
24 generations, 


Page 101— 


Add to Budtra: Lyall in Kangra Sett. Rep. § 69, p. 65, speaks of 
the Bhdtra as the inst numerous among first grade Brabmans. 
But Bhdétra here appears to be a mistuke for Batehru. The Bhitra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Mahl Mori ildgae. 


Paje 83—~ 


BuawpAat, @ keeper of a store-house or treasury (bhanda*), e.g., in Mandi. 


Buanou, an officer in charge of dharmarth : an almoner: Mandi Gazetteer, 
App. VII. 


Page 81—. 


BaanJitna (sic)— an important and industrious class in Mandi, It makes 
useful articles of bamhoo at very low rates: See Gazettcer, p. 53, where 
a proverb is quoted. 


Page 10!— 


Add to note*: For a Bhattia Réja (ally of Jaipdl) see Briggs’ 
Ferishta, p. 9, 


Page 100— 


Buawn, a tribe of J4ts, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from 
Delhi: C/. Bhanwdl4, supra. 


Page 106— 


Buiro, » Brahman in charge of the matorials of worship: Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Page 106— 


Add under Bazpa: a Jét tribe of this name ‘said to be derived from 
bheda, a wolf or sheep, is also found in tahsils Sangrur and Dadri 
of Jind. 


Page 115— 


Boni, a sweeper of the palace : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Bisan Kast, one of the 5 sections of the Ahmwadzai Darvesh Khel Wazirs, 
with 8 sub-divisions, the Daulat, Iso and Umar Khan in the plains, 
and a 4th, the Mughal Khel, in the hills. Settled on the left bank of 
the Kurram in Bannu. The Painda Khel is a cognate clan: Bannu 
Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


Page 116— 


Bort, a cook ; Mandi Gazetleer, App. VII. 


Page 121— 


For Dablijiya read Dahlijiaa—which suggests 2 connection with 
duhliz, * portico.’ 


For Bhibhal read Bhimwél, or after Bhibhél read ‘ or Bhimwél.’ 


Page 159— 


Add as a footnote :— 


The Lan country is the Salt Ran Ns 
the & ge, The only Nakodar known 1s i0 
Jullundur. The Chatti-Painti— 85 and 36 pees, a tract now unknown 


oy thet name, as is the Diniar-des, The latter can hardly be the 


Page 160» 


Cuixe! :—see under Kéng-chumpo. 


Page 170— 


The Caitisis claim descent from Réja Chanderas, a son of Réja 
Risélu ; Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir, p. 132, Cf. pp. 166-7. 


Page 181— 
Cuaosa, a hereditary astrologer, in Spiti.* The word is probably derived 


from Chau-ved, one learned in the 4 Vedas. 


* Kulu Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 132, 


Page 220— 


Add to Danima: These Brahmans appear to be much on a level with 
the Khandelw4l. They are fed on the 13th day after death aud take 
neither black offerings nor grahn ka dan. Hissar Gazetteer, 1904, p. 78. 
(2) There is also a Dahfma clan of Réjputs, as to which see Taare, 
and note * on p. 238 io this volume, 


Page 221— 
_Daageia, a Persian term, denoting atheist. 


Diuev, a head orderly, Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Page 222— 


Add to Dammar. They ara found in the south of Muzaffargarh. 
The name suggests a connection with the Daémaras of Kashmir, whose 
rise dates from c. 700 A, D. 


Puge 235— 
Duanorr, a J4t tribe, found near Kfnjhir in Muzaffargarh. 


Daer Kuareat, see under Valéua. Hand-book of Crim, Tribes, p, 120, 
refers to Ain-t-Akbari on Kharrals. 


viii 
Page 288— 


dd to Darton. The Dhillon of Dhillon, a village in Khalra thdna, 
iano as proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 


Page 240— 


In Dhand for Khalira read Khaldra. 


Page 242— 


Diwiza, a Jat tribe found in the centre of Muzaffargarh. 


e 


Page 247— 


The Dositr is also found in Mandi: Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Page 247— 


Dorat, see under Rénki-dotal. 


Page 249— 


Dooata, @ caste of milkmen found in Ambala Cantonment. P. N. Q. IL, 
§ 119. 


Page 272— 


Giour, one of the principal J4t gots in Gurdaspur ; found in Batala tahsil. 


Page 274—~ 


Gantave, see Katkhar. 


Page 278— 


Gawaa-Jit1, one who keeps drinking-water. Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII, 


ix 
Page 279— 


Gani, a prostitute. 


Page 279— 


Under Giz: After Raja in lino 4 insert Pél, 


Page 280— 


Gina, aera, said to be a distinct caste in Spiti i i 
‘ t cas piti, where an agriculturist can- 
not tuke a Gd4ra woman to wife without becoming a Géra himself, ie 


Page 280— 


Garwit, a branch of the Janjua. Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-4, p. 111. 


Pags 282— 


Under Getoxpa add: see K4damba in Provisional List of Addenda, 
at end of Vol. III. 


Page 2838— 


Add to Gpancaas: In Karudl the Ghanghas claim descent from 
Badkaél, whom they still worship. He has ashrine at Pdthar. They 
hoid the thépa of Méndi and say they came from Dhaoana near Bhi- 
w4ni in Hissar. 


Page 284— 
Guarispisf, ‘a modern sect of the Kapfaeanrais,’ I. N. Q. IV, § 245. But 
see under Sanu. According to tha Punjab Census, Rep. 1912, § 189, 
they are a declining branch of the Dédupanthis. 


Page 285— 


The Guaztint are. described asa Baloch tribo in Muzaffargarh, 
Gazetteer, 1608, p. 65, 


Page 297— 


GuoraknoR, diver: soe Toba. 


Page 301— 


GiLaak, -KaR or -8AZ, @ worker in clay; see under Kumhér. 


Page 802— 


Gorakurantal, a Jogi who isa follower of Guru Gorakhnéth. Punjab 
C. R, 1912, § 150. 


Page 3038— 


GorkUN, -KAND,.a@ grave-digger: said to be generally a Kumhar, 


Gowri, fem. -an, a wandering tribe, generally known as Bazigar or Nat 
The name may bo derived from gulel, a sling, In the Bah4walpur 
Gazetteer, 1904, p. £40, % appears as Gilail. 


Page 420— 


KApamba, a Lamaistic sect, founded by Atica, Dipankara-Sri-Jnéna, who 
was born in Bengal in 980 and died in 10538 A. D, Do:mton or Tomton 
(Ubromsston) and Marpa re-united his followers into a sect and founded 
Radeng: Milloué, Rod-youl ow Tibet, 1906, p. 177. 


Page 435— 
Add; Maheb is a synonym of Kagirk in Gurdaspur, Gazetteer, 
1891-2, p, 62. 
Page 438— 


Kaipuiut, followers uf the Bairégi mahants of that designation in 
Hoshiarpur, Pb. C. R., 1912, § 196. 


Page 476— 


K Auayoy-Pa, a Lamaistic sect, see under Sakyapa, 


